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Art.  I. — 1.  Governments  and  Parties  in  Continental  Europe, 
By  A.  Lawrence  Lowell.     2  vols.     London:  189G. 

2.  Governo  e  Governati  in  Italia.  Yol.  !._,  *  Tatti ;  *  Yol.  II., 
'  Proposte.'     Da  P.  Turiello.     Bologna  :  1889. 

3.  La  Sicilia  e  il  Socialismo,  di  Pasquale  Yillari  (Senatore 
delEegno).     Milano:  1896. 

4.  Documenti  relativi  alle  ohlazioni  per  i  danneggiati  del 
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Presidente  del  Consiglio  nelle  sedute  4  e  5  Dicemhre  1896. 
Eoma:  1896. 

T^iPTT  years  ago  Italy  was,  as  now,  the  favourite  play- 
ground  of  Europe.  The  cultivated  traveller  wrote  of 
the  charm  of  Italy,  of  her  wrongs,  of  her  hopes,  of  the 
great  and  good  qualities  of  her  sons,  of  her  aspirations  after 
freedom,  after  unity,  which,  if  realised,  would  give  back  to 
the  land  of  beauty  and  romance  some  at  least  of  the  old 
Roman  strength  and  virtue.  Their  merits  were  their  own, 
their  faults  and  miseries  those  of  their  tyrants  and  mis- 
rulers.  If  Italy  were  free,  was  the  burden  of  their  lamenta- 
tion, she  would  again  be  great  and  happy.  To-day  Italy 
is  free  ;  Italy  is  united.  Her  unity  is  no  longer  dependent 
on  the  predominance  of  a  party  or  the  fortunes  of  a 
dynasty.  It  is  an  indissoluble  bond,  riveted  by  community 
of  race  and  language,  of  habits  and  prejudices,  by  the 
experiences  of  a  generation  which  has  lived  together  under 
the  same  institutions,  and,  above  all,  by  the  great  welding 
force  of  common  military  service. 

Italians  may  have  different  aspirations  for  their  country's 
future.      Some   may   dream   of   a   Radical   republic,    or   a 
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Collectivist  paradise ;  others  of  military  glory,  or  material 
prosperity,  under  the  discipline  of  an  orderly  despotism. 
But  the  scene  of  all  their  visions  is  a  single  Italian  State,  in 
which  there  is  no  room  for  the  foreigner.  The  very  priest- 
hood itself  has  developed  national  sympathies,  perhaps  un- 
consciously. Family  ties  are  strong  in  Italy,  and  priests 
have  fathers,  mothers,  brothers.  Common  adversity  may 
be  a  stronger  tie  than  common  prosperity ;  and  the  blood, 
of  the  men  who  fell  side  by  side  at  Custozza,  at  Dogali,  at 
Adowa  is  a  cement  that  will  not  quickly  perish.  Those 
few  of  the  older  men  who  sighed  for  the  fallen  dynasties 
are  fast  passing  away.  Of  course  there  is  provincialism, 
but  it  is  the  provincialism  of  France  or  of  Spain.  No 
portion  of  Italy  feels  itself  so  distinct  from  the  rest  as 
Scotland  and  Wales  do  in  Great  Britain.  Sicily,  always 
ready  to  rise  against  Neapolitan  oppression,  is  as  integral 
a  part  of  Italy  as  Tuscany  or  Venetia.  Socialism,  not 
separation,  is  the  cry  of  her  agitators.  Calabria  and 
Apulia  no  longer  look  to  Naples,  but  to  Rome.  Nor  is  the 
position  of  the  Papacy  any  longer  a  menace  to  Italian  unity. 
The  great  age  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  Papal  chair, 
and  the  complete  uncertainty  as  to  who  may  succeed  him, 
make  it  impossible  to  forecast  even  the  immediate  future ; 
but  it  is  not  conceivable,  in  the  present  condition  of  Europe, 
that  the  temporal  power  should  be  restored  by  foreign  arms 
forcibly  wresting  territory  from  the  Italian  Crown  and 
nation,  and  handing  it  over  to  be  governed  by  a  small 
number  of  privileged  priests,  themselves  practically  all 
Italians.  And  in  any  other  sense  the  relation  of  the 
Government  to  the  Papacy  is  but  an  internal  problem  of 
Church  and  State,  requiring,  indeed,  to  be  handled  with 
the  greatest  tact  and  regard  for  the  feelings  of  Catholics 
throvighout  the  world,  but  by  no  means  the  gravest  or  most 
pressing  that  the  nation  has  to  solve. 

Physical  and  geographical  conditions,  indeed,  do  not 
allow  of  Italy  being  at  the  present  time  very  rich  or  very 
powerful,  but  she  should  be  prosperous  and  contented. 
Nowhere  have  the  professional  and  cultured  classes  greater 
freedom  of  thought,  of  teaching,  and  of  speech.  Local 
liberties  seem  to  be  secured  by  communal  autonomy.  Trial , 
by  jury  is  universal.  The  penalty  of  death  is  abolished, 
and  the  mildness  of  the  criminal  code  is  the  boast  of  Italian 
jurists.  Italy  has  all,  and  more  than  all,  that  the  men  of 
1848  ever  hoped  to  obtain  for  her.  Yet  she  is  not  happy  ; 
she  is  not  prosperous.     Taxation  is  crushing.     Crime  has 
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not  decreased.  Socialism  is  a  bugbear.  She  distrusts  lier 
public  men.  She  has  no  faith  in  her  representative  system. 
Poverty,  too,  is  more  felt  than  of  old.  We  do  not  speak  of 
the  condition  of  the  dregs  of  the  population  in  the  great 
towns,  which,  except  in  Naples,  is  perhaps  not  worse  than 
in  other  lands,  but  of  the  continuous  struggle  for  existence 
of  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  and  the  straits  to  which  many 
middle-class  families  are  reduced. 

These  are  not  the  mere  fancies  of  a  splenetic  traveller. 
The  whole  tone  of  social  and  political  literature  in  Italy  is 
desperately  pessimistic.  Signor  Turiello  declares  that,  with 
the  exception  of  the  press,  he  does  not  know  of  one  Italian 
publication  on  social  or  political  subjects  which  can  be  called 
cheerful,  and  it  is  but  a  few  days  since  the  Chamber  listened 
to  the  following  words  from  the  lips  of  the  Prime  Minister : — 

'  My  ear  is  strained  to  catch  the  distant  murmur  of  discontent,  and  I 
hear,  in  the  words  of  the  poet, 

"  Diverse  lingue,  orribili  favelle, 
Parole  di  dolore,  accenti  d'  ira, 
Voci  alte  e  fioche  e  suon  di  man  con  elle."  : 

Yes,  there  is  deep  and  menacing  discontent  in  our  land,  and  this  dis- 
content arises  solely  from  the  deplorable  economical  conditions  with 
which  the  country  is  struggling  and  the  fiscal  exactions  from  which  we 
cannot  yet  free  our  system  of  finance.' 

Grave  words,  indeed,  although  they  do  not  reveal  all  the 
sources  of  dissatisfaction.  Other  causes  are  disclosed  in 
Signor  Turiello's  work,  the  great  value  of  which  lies  in  the 
wealth  of  illustrative  facts  he  has  collected,  and  in  his 
honest  determination  to  conceal  nothing  that  he  knows. 
His  slightly  pedantic  style,  the  absence  of  any  very  orderly 
marshalling  of  his  details,  and  some  peculiar  psychological, 
generalisations  of  his  own,  not  likely  to  meet  with  frequent 
acceptance,  have  prevented  his  book  receiving  so  much 
attention  as  it  deserves. 

Signor  Villari's  brilliant  little  sketch  of  the  condition  of 
Sicily  in  the  spring  of  1895  lacks  none  of  the  usual  grace 
of  his  pen.  He  visited  the  island  after  Signor  Crispi's 
drastic  measures  had  quelled  the  agrarian  disturbances  and" 
relegated  the  Socialist  agitators  to  enforced  quietude.  His , 
absolute  freedom  from  bitterness  or  party  spirit,  and  the 
honest  and  tender  sympathy  with  his  suffering  fellow-men, 
which  overflow  from  every  page,  make  us  feel  safe  under 
his  fascinating  escort,  although  the  laud  question  is  more 
exhaustively   and,  perhaps,   more   competently   treated   by 
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other  writers.  The  general  reader  will  find  a  short  and 
accurate  sketch  of  Italian  institutions,  followed  by  a  very 
judicial  estimate  of  their  working  defects,  in  the  two 
chapters  of  his  book  which  Mr.  Lowell  has  been  able  to 
devote  to  Italy. 

Our  authors,  like  the  generality  of  Italian  writers  on  the 
practical  outcome  of  the  political  system,  are  chieEy  pre- 
occupied with  the  state  of  Southern  Italy  and  the  islands, 
and  in  this  respect  we  cannot  but  follow  them.  Signor 
Turiello  epigram matically  remarks  that  Italian  peculiarities 
are  most  easily  studied  where  they  are  magnified,  as  in  the 
Neapolitan,  who  is  an  Italian  to  the  in}'^  degree.  The  insti- 
tutions are  the  same  all  over  the  country ;  but  it_  is  the 
strain  that  tests  the  rope,  and  the  strain  on  Italian  institu- 
tions is  greatest  in  the  south.  The  events  of  1859  and  1860 
gave  to  the  north  what  it  wanted— liberty  and  freedom  from 
the  foreigner.  But,  as  a  condition  of  these  boons,  the  north 
had  to  undertake  the  political  tutelage  of  a  country  of 
almost  equal  extent  and  population,  in  a  totally  different 
stage  of  civilisation,  but  with  a  people  of  individual  capacity 
and  force  of  character  at  least  equal  to  their  own ;  and  this 
without  any  exceptional  powers.  The  problem  was  a  difficult 
one.  It  would  have  tasked  the  energies  of  races  of  far  greater 
organising  and  administrative  power.  The  extent,  the  popu- 
lation, the  resources,  and  the  traditions  of  the  south  all  com- 
bine to  make  its  developement  and  prosperity  absolutely 
essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  nation.  Its  unification  in 
sentiment  and  aspirations  with  the  rest  of  the  country  is 
complete,  but  its  maladministration  is,  next  to  over-taxation, 
the  heaviest  millstone  that  hangs  round  the  neck  of  Italy. 
Moreover  we  may  say,  in  a  modified  sense,  '  GrsBecia  capta 
*  ferum  victorem  cepit.'  The  blemishes  born  of  the  long 
servitude  and  low  social  organisation  of  the  south  have 
eaten  their  way  northward.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
southerns  are  without  their  virtues ;  but  there  is  less  mutual 
confidence  among  them,  less  straightforwardness  and  plain 
dealing,  less  belief  in  honesty,  either  as  a  duty  or  as  a 
policy. 

Education  should  have  done  more  than  it  has  for  this 
generation.  It  has  not  supplied  the  lacking  moral  stimulus  ; 
it  has  not  given  any  training  in  conduct,  except  in  the  military 
schools,  where  discipline  bears  its  good  fruit,  and  in  those 
managed  by  the  clergy,  where,  however,  it  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  Jesuitical  model  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  age. 
This  deficiency  is  the  more  unfortunate  in  a  country  where  re- 
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ligious  sentiment  and  teaching  have  little  practical  connexion 
with  morality.  Be  it  said,  by  the  way,  that  both  religious  senti- 
ment and  religious  observance  are  far  commoner  and  deeper 
in  the  south  than  in  Tuscany  and  the  north,  where  militant 
atheism  and  passive  agnosticism,  both  usually  of  a  crudely 
materialistic  type,  are  very  widely  spread.     But  worship  is 
almost  confined  to  attendance  at  Mass,  a  ceremony  regarded 
with  mystical  reverence  and  awe  bred  of  habit,  with  little 
understanding  of    its   meaning  and  none  of  the  beautiful 
words  pattered  in  an  unknown  tongue.    Such  religious  teach- 
ing as  there  is  has  no  reference  to  conduct.     Sermons  consist 
mainly  of  panegyrics  of  the  saints — useful  rhetorical  exercises 
for  the  young  clergy,  but  with  no  bearing  on  life.    Eeverence 
for  the  Church,  attendance  at  Mass,  some  not  very  onerous 
Lenten  observances,  and,  in  the  case  of  women,  confession 
and  some  form  of  devotion  to  a  favourite  saint,  such  as  keep- 
ing   an   oil   lamp    perpetually  burning,  are  the  essence  of 
religion  as  taught  to  the  people.     Yet  even  this  is  morally 
preferable  to  the  teaching  of  the  public  schools,  for  it  does 
comprise  the  performance  of  certain   duties,  to   which   no 
present  material  reward  is  attached,  even  if  it  be  only  in 
the  form  of  a  few  trite  observances.     The  teaching  of  the 
schools  may  be  summed  up  in  the  formula,  '  Thou  mayst 
'  know,'  to  the  absolute  exclusion  of  '  Thou  shalt  do.'     What 
can  be  looked  for  from  the  young  lad  who  goes  forth  to  meet  a 
rough  world  so  ill  prepared  ?    He  soon  finds  that  life  means 
that  the  power  to  know  is  conditional  on  his  own  energy,  his 
own  leisure,  whilst  the  command  to  do  is  imposed  on  him  from 
Avithout  by  many  a  hard  exigency.     He  may  think  himself 
lucky  if  the  needs  of  the  body  are  his  only  tyrants.     The 
command  too  often  comes  to  him  from  some  stronger  will  on 
which  he  is  dependent,  from  some  Delilah,  or  from  some 
secret  association  in  which  he  becomes  entangled  through  his 
youthful  vanity  ;  and  then  too  often  the  words  are,  '  Thou 

*  shalt  lie,'  '  Thou  shalt  steal,'  '  Thou  shalt  slay.'  He  is  too 
apt  then  to  remember  thus  much  of  his  school  learning — 
to  wit,  that  '  the  criminal  code  of  Italy  is  the  mildest  in 

*  Europe.' 

The  long  centuries  during  which  government  in  southern 
Italy  was  at  once  weak  and  oppressive,  relying  on  soldiers 
of  fortune  for  its  defence,  at  times  even  calling  in  the 
bandit  and  the  criminal  to  its  aid,  completely  eradicated 
all  respect  for  law,  all  sense  that  the  functionaries  of  the 
State  are  the  individual's  natural  protectors.  And  so  within 
the  rotting  framework  of  society  began  to  form  the  bud  of  3. 
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different  system,  a  sort  of  embryo  feudalism,  which  might 
have  blossomed  into  some  new  and  possibly  nobler  form  of 
social  or<^anism  had  it  been  isolated  from  external  influences. 
Men  came  to  look  to  each  other  for  that  support  which  the 
State  did  not  afford  them,  to  take  refuge  under  the  protec- 
tion of  stronger  individuals,  and  to  extend  shelter  to  others 
weaker  than  themselves.  But  the  forms  of  the  modern  State, 
however  decrepit,  are  absolutely  hostile  to  any  healthy 
developement  of  such  a  tendency,  and  this  relation  of 
superior  and  dependent,  patron  and  client — call  it  what  you 
will— naturally  took  an  evil  bend,  and  shaped  itself  in  the 
secret  societies  which  honeycombed  Italy  during  two-thirds 
of  the  present  century.  The  fraudulent  and  the  violent  pay 
no  heed  to  a  law  which  is  not  strong  enough  to  crush  them. 
They  distort  its  provisions  to  their  own  ends,  and  they  meet 
its  sanctions  with  sanctions  more  terrible.  In  the  lower 
classes  this  tendency  is  at  the  root  of  those  strange  predatory 
organisations  which  have  to  answer  for  so  much  of  the  crime 
of  Italy— the  Camorra  of  Naples,  the  Mala  Yita  of  Bari,  the 
Mafia  of  Sicily.  In  other  ranks  of  life  the  same  phenomenon 
shows  itself  in  the  clientele — those  cliques,  connexions,  and 
rings  which  are  interwoven  with  every  branch  of  local  and 
national  politics. 

Italians,  and  especially  the  southern,  are  commonly  apt  to 
assume — most  unjustly  to  themselves  and  their  countrymen 
— that  into  every  transaction  and  relation  of  life,  outside  the 
family,  there  must  perforce  enter  more  or  less  of  favouritism, 
injustice,  oppression,  deception,  or  treachery.  The  natural 
outcome  of  so  pessimistic  a  view  of  life  is  a  determination 
not  to  be  worsted  in  the  struggle,  come  what  may  to 
others :  *  Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  Avant.'  Self-assertion, '  farsi 
*  valere '  in  Italian  phrase,  is  the  object  of  the  members 
of  the  clienti}le,  between  whom  there  need  be  no  formal  tie, 
and  who  do  not  deliberately  and  avowedly  set  themselves  to 
misuse  public  authority  for  their  own  benefit.  Yet  it  is  easy 
to  see  how  they  end  by  debasing  the  whole  political  life  of 
the  country.  They  are  the  outward  expression  of  that  pro- 
found moral  scepticism  and  want  of  faith  in  their  fellow-men 
of  real  flesh  and  blood  which  in  the  middle  classes  of  Italy 
form  so  strange  a  contrast  to  the  belief  in  the  excellence  of 
human  nature  preached  by  her  doctrinaire  school. 

In  this  connexion  we  must  allude  to  the  masonic  societies, 
which  are  another  disturbing  element  in  Italian  institu- 
tions. They  are,  of  course,  the  special  bugbear  of  devout 
Catholics,  but  the  uninitiated  at  large  look  on  the  masons 
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with  great  suspicion.  Some  ordinar}'^  mortals  speak  of  them 
as  if  they  had  organised  a  sort  of  reign  of  terror  in  the  land. 
And,  indeed,  there  can  be  no  question  that  in  Italy  free- 
masonry has  been  diverted  from  its  proper  ends.  It  is  a 
mutual  benefit  society,  but  in  this  sense :  that  the  members 
help  each  other  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
hear  strange  stories  of  candidates  for  the  civil  service  and 
other  appointments  being  warned  that  it  is  useless  to  present 
themselves  for  examination  unless  they  are  masons,  because, 
forsooth,  his  Excellency  will  hear  of  none  other  being 
appointed.  Convictions  can  hardly  be  obtained  against 
masons.  Threats,  persuasion,  and  vengeance  are  freely 
employed  towards  jurymen  ;  yet  we  fancy  that  the  more 
violent  crimes  of  this  sort  are  unjustly  charged  to  the 
masonic  lodges  as  such.  We  know  of  no  evidence  that  they 
actually  exercise  power  of  life  and  death.  There  are  masons 
who  have  withdrawn  from  their  sect,  on  account  of  dishonest 
practices  required  of  them  by  their  superiors,  in  a  fashion 
that  would  surely  have  been  visited  with  signal  vengeance, 
did  the  fraternity  really  wield  those  terrible  penalties  which 
belong  to  secret  societies  of  a  more  drastic  kind. 

Let  us  trace  some  of  the  effects  of  such  an  atmosphere  as 
we  have  described  on  public  life  in  Italy ;  on  local  govern- 
ment, on  the  civil  service,  on  the  representative  system,  and 
on  public  men.  Italian  local  institutions  are  in  the  main 
a  copy  of  the  French.  Introduced  into  Upper  Italy  in  the 
Napoleonic  era,  the  model  was  not  unnaturally  extended  to 
the  whole  country  on  its  union,  without  any  very  searching 
discussion  or  criticism. 

The  communes,  which  are  the  real  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment, have  a  very  large  measure  of  autonomy,  and  their 
working  is  most  remarkable.  There  are  over  8,000  of  them, 
varying  in  size  from  Naples,  with  its  population  of  535,000, 
to  hill  communes  of  100  or  even  fewer  inhabitants.  Yet  the 
organisation  of  all  alike  is  distinctly  urban.  Every  commune 
has  an  elected  council,  a  junta,  and  a  syndic.  The  council 
is  the  local  deliberative  body,  the  junta  an  administrative 
board.  It  is  composed  of  the  syndic,  with  from  two  to  ten 
assessors,  chosen  hj  the  councillors  from  their  own  number. 
The  syndic  is  the  chief  officer  of  the  commune,  and  he 
is  at  the  same  time  a  government  official.  Until  two 
years  ago,  in  communes  of  less  than  10,000  souls,  he  was 
nominated  by  the  Crown.  Now,  in  all  communes  alike, 
he  is  chosen  by  secret  ballot  within  the  council  itself,  and 
holds  office  for  three  years,  when  he  is  re-eligible  if  still  a 
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councillor.  Among  the  many  and  complicated  powers  and 
duties  of  these  local  bodies  is  that  of  managing  the  communal 
property,  where  there  is  any,  and  of  making  up  the  deficiency 
of  revenue  from  it  by  taxation.  They  also  have  certain 
limited  borrowing  powers,  which  have  been  much  abused. 
The  complicated  restrictions  imposed  on  them  have  not  been 
stringent  enough  to  prevent  the  communes  from  running 
into  excessive  debt,  but  yet  have  so  much  impaired  the 
security  they  can  offer  that  they  have  usually  had  to  borrow 
at  exorbitant  rates  of  interest.  Councils  may  be  dissolved 
by  royal  decree  for  grave  reasons  of  public  order,  and  their 
functions  entrustedto  an  extraordinary  commissioner,  but  a 
new  council  must  be  elected  within  six  months. 

In  Upper  Italy,  where  the  tradition  of  the  local  liberties 
of  the  past  survived,  the  system  adopted  has  had  a  fair 
measure  of  success.  But  that  tradition  was  lacking  in  the 
south,  where  so  great  a  degree  of  communal  autonomy  was 
never  desired,  and  education  was,  and  still  is,  far  more  back- 
ward. In  this  part  of  the  kingdom  there  is  endless  evidence 
that  these  institutions  have  led  to  innumerable  abuses. 
The  canker  of  peculation  and  jobbery  eats  into  the  healthy 
growth  of  the  organism,  and  the  worst  feature  is  that  in 
many  cases  the  poorer  and  weaker  members  of  the  com- 
munity bear  the  burden  of  the  malpractices  of  the  middle 
class — the  cappeddi,  or  '  hat-wearers,'  as  they  are  called  in 
Sicily.  Symptoms  of  the  disease  in  the  larger  towns  are 
jobbery  in  the  concession  of  contracts,  the  abuse  and  often 
the  irregular  exercise  of  borrowing  powers,  and  the  most 
lavish  extravagance  on  theatres  and  fetes.  In  rural  districts 
we  hear  more  of  oppression  of  the  poor  in  regard  to  local 
taxation,  the  administration  or  division  of  the  communal 
lands,  and  diversion  of  charitable  funds.  In  all  alike  the 
law  is  a  dead  letter  as  far  as  the  ring  in  power  is  concerned, 
while  it  is  rigidly  and  sometimes  tyrannically  carried  out 
against  their  opponents.  There  is  the  greatest  remissness 
and  inactivity  in  the  use  of  powers  and  enforcement  of  regu- 
lations for  the  public  good  alone,  and  whenever  there  is  no 
question  of  personal  advantage,  of  helping  a  friend,  or  of 
harming  an  enemy.  Want  of  public  spirit,  want  of  the 
power  of  taking  trouble,  want  of  perseverance  in  encounter- 
ing difiBculties,  opposition,  and  unpopularity,  a  desire  to 
stand  well  with  all  men,  an  even  greater  anxiety  to  avoid 
giving  offence  to  the  powerful  or  the  dangerous — these  are 
the  characteristics  that  turn  the  faintly  well-intentioned 
individuals  who  compose  the  majority  of  the  directing  classes 
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in  the  communes  into  mere  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  men 
■who  dominate  the  local  clientele. 

Signor  Turiello  constantly  reiterates  these  charges  against 
the  communal  administrations.  The  newspapers  are  full 
of  allusions  to  such  abuses.  They  are  matters  of  common 
knowledge.     Signor  Villari  writes : — 

'There  is  no  need  of  evidence,  for  the  evil  forces  itself  on  everyone's 
notice.  .  .  .  "Was  it  really  needful  for  Palermo  to  squander  thirteen  or 
fourteen  millions  on  the  Teatro  Massimo,  when  there  already  Avas  the 
Politcama,  and  the  prefect  was  away  at  Rome  begging  for  tho 
insufficiently  endowed  hospital  ?  At  Galtanisetta,  too,  was  it  necessary 
to  spend  a  million  for  a  prefect's  residence  that  would  be  too  large  for 
Florence?  In  another  town  they  said  they  had  only  just  increased 
the  toll  on  flour  by  i>0,000  lire,  and  were  devoting  two-thirds  of  the 
sum  to  completing  their  theatre.' 

One  of  Signor  Villari's  interlocutors  related  to  him  the 
following  tale  : — • 

'  In  the  little  commune  where  I  was  born  the  party  in  power  does 
not  pay  the  dazio  di  consumo.  Some  days  aao  an  individual  refused  to 
pay  at  the  gate,  because  he  was  a  friend  of  the  financial  assessor.  Not 
being  known  to  the  officers,  they  had  him  escorted  to  the  town  house, 
where  he  was  recognised  and  did  not  pay.  The  party  in  opposition 
do  not  protest,  because  when  they  come  into  power  they  do  the  sam-e. 
But  verily  the  poor  always  pay.  My  family  takes  no  part  in  local 
politics,  does  not  aspire  to  office,  is  a  favourite  with  all,  and  so  we 
never  pay.  Well,  what  would  you  have  me  do  when  I  reach  the 
gate,  and  they  say  to  me,  "  Pass  on,  sir,  pass  on ;  you  are  known  "  ? 
Am  I  to  force  them  to  let  me  pay  ?  ' 

Some  officers  to  whom  Signor  Villari  recounted  this  con- 
versation told  him  that  more  than  once,  and  not  in  Sicily 
alone,  they  had  had  to  insist  repeatedly  before  they  could 
succeed  in  paying.     '  You,  Major,  are  entitled  not  to  pay.' 

*  You,  sir,  are  in  command  here,  and  must  not  pay.' 

It  may  be  remarked  on  these  stories  that  they  are  not 
quite  so  bad  as  they  seem,  for  the  dazio  being  farmed  by  a 
contractor,  if  individuals  are  exempted  through  favouritism, 
it  is  his  own  pocket  and  not  the  communal  purse  that  is  the 
loser.  Yet  the  unfairness  is  the  same.  It  is  the  rankling 
sense  of  injustice  that  makes  farmers  of  the  dazio,  their 
officers,  and  communal  tax-collectors  the  objects  of  the 
bitter  resentment  of  the  poorer  classes,  a  feeling  in  which 
the  syndic  and  his  assessors  are  too  often  included.  In  the 
words  of  another  of  Signor  Yillari's  Sicilian  friends — a 
country  joiner  of  Partinico — 'this  people  long  for  justice, 

*  but  never  can  get  it.' 
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The  province  of  Basilicata  has  been  the  scene  of  some 
of  the  wildest  excesses  of  local  maladministration.  It  was 
there  that  one  syndic  did  not  summon  his  council  for  three 
years,  but  drew  upon  his  own  imagination  for  the  minutes 
which  he  regularly  forwarded  to  the  sottoprefetto.  In 
another  town,  in  the  year  1876,  no  less  than  forty-two 
persons  who  had  been  municipal  councillors  and  managers 
of  the  foundling  hospital  were  arrested  for  having  gradually 
appropriated  to  their  own  use  the  sum  of  20,000  lire,  by 
means  of  charging  for  foundlings  long  since  dead. 

Nor  are  such  irregularities  peculiar  to  the  little  hole-and- 
corner  communes.  Several  of  the  larger  cities  have  had  their 
councils  dissolved  more  than  once.  At  Salerno,  in  1874, 
it  came  out  that  a  municipal  assessor  was  filching  away 
a  large  proportion  of  the  communal  payments  for  found- 
lings. In  November  last  there  was  an  inquiry  into  the 
municipal  affairs  of  Palermo,  which  revealed  a  deficit  of  no 
less  than  015,000  lire,  for  which  the  cashier  was  unable  to 
account.  The  Commissioners  rejiorted  that  for  years  he 
had  been  allowed  to  delay  rendering  full  accounts,  whilst 
the  monthly  verification  of  his  balance  had  been  omitted — 
or  rather  it  had  been  periodically  reported  to  the  financial 
department  as  having  taken  place,  but  the  money  had  never 
been  actually  counted. 

The  great  charitable  endowments  of  the  city  of  Naples 
have  long  oS'ered  a  deplorable  spectacle  of  mismanagement, 
despite  the  optimistic  terms  in  which  the  municipal  autho- 
rities have  often  spoken  of  them.  Much  has  been  written, 
in  many  languages,  about  these  Opere  Pie,  as  they  are 
called.  They  were  349  in  number,  with  an  annual  revenue 
of  7,154,859  lire,  when  Madame  Mario  wrote  her  well-known 
*  Miseria  in  Napoli.'  Yet  a  Royal  Commissioner,  appointed 
to  investigate  them,  reported  towards  the  end  of  1891  that, 
though  few  towns  are  so  well  furnished  with  charitable  in- 
stitutions as  Naples,'  there  are  few  where  they  so  utterly 
fail  to  accomplish  their  mission.  They  would  be  sufiicient 
to  succour  nearly  all  who  are  in  real  need,  were  it  not  for 
the  enormous  waste  in  excessive  salaries  paid  to  incompetent 
servants,  for  bad  management  of  their  property,  remissness 
in  collecting  rents  from  favoured  tenants,  and'  extreme  in- 
dulgence to  debtors.  But  a  far  graver  indictment  is  the 
report  of  the  commission  which  has  recently  inquired  into 
the  state  of  the  famous  '  Annunziata,'  the  foundling  hospital 
of  Naples.  No  people,  no  age  has  known  so  monstrous  a 
hell  of   cruel  neglect   as  it  reveals.      The   details   are   re- 
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volting.  We  quote  one  set  of  figures  alone.  During  1895 
the  hospital  received  1,879  infants.  Compared  with  these 
poor  creatures  (Edipus  himself  was  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune. 
After  deducting  the  number  identified  and  returned  to  their 
parents,  and  those  put  out  to  nurse,  there  remained  a  total 
of  856  to  be  brought  up  within  the  walls  of  the  institution. 
Of  these  no  less  than  696  died  within  the  year,  and  157 
more  during  1896,  so  that  the  number  remaining  alive  on 
December  81,  1896,  was  exactly  theee  !  Of  these  three 
only  ONE  now  survives  ! 

Provision  has  indeed  been  made  for  checking  municipal 
abuses.  The  communal  administrations  are  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  prefect,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the  minutes 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  council  and  junta  has  to  be  trans- 
mitted within  eight  days.  This  supervision  was  very  efi'ec- 
tively  exercised  during  the  first  fifteen  years  of  the  kingdom's 
existence.  The  prefect's  difiiculties  were  of  course  greatest  and 
his  activity  most  beneficial  in  the  old  kingdom  of  Naples, 
where  a  strong  hand  was  constantly  required  to  cope  with 
the  semi-political  brigandage  of  those  days  and  its  secret 
maintainers,  known  as  manntoigoli,  with  the  machinations  of 
the  reactionary  party,  who  were  often  in  sympathy  with  the 
brigands,  and  with  the  obstinate  reluctance  of  the  communes 
to  make  those  roads  the  construction  of  which  the  law  made 
obligatory  on  them.  But  after  1870,  when  the  unity  of  the 
kingdom  was  finally  assured,  and  brigandage  had  been  reduced 
to  insignificant  dimensions ;  still  more  in  the  years  which 
followed  the  fall  of  the  ministry  of  the  Eight  in  1876,  pre- 
fects became  lest  active  in  controlling  local  abuses,  more 
absorbed  in  the  electioneering  functions  imposed  on  them  by 
the  central  Government,  shifted  from  post  to  post  at  con- 
stantly diminishing  intervals,  and  more  dependent  on  the 
goodwill  of  local  deputies,  whose  own  position  requires  the 
favour  of  the  cliques.  So  their  voices  have  been  less 
frequently  uplifted  in  the  provincial  council,  and  they 
have  gradually  assumed  a  more  passive  attitude  towards 
abuses. 

Sundry  powers  of  the  commune  are  subject  to  the  aj)proval 
of  the  provincial  administrative  junta,  and  one  of  the  most 
valuable  functions  of  the  provincial  deputation  should  be 
its  guardianship  of  the  local  charities.  But  on  this  subject 
we  must  again  hear  Signor  Turiello  : — 

*  One  of  the  respects  in  which  the  inefficiency  of  the  Italian 
provincial  deputations  is  most  universally  recognised  is  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  Opere  Fie.     When  I  attended  the  first  Italian  Congress  on 
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public  chanties,  held  at  Naples  in  1879,  I  could  see  that  in  the 
Neapolitan  provinces  confidence  in  that  guardianship  was  completely 
lacking.' 

We  have  more  than  once  heard  their  office  discussed  by 
members  of  provincial  deputations,  and  of  local  concjregazioni 
di  carita.  They  all  alike  complain  that  the  management 
and  surveillance  of  chai'ities  is  the  most  irksome  of  all  their 
duties.  They  are  well  aware,  as  honest  and  public-spirited 
men,  that  they  fall  short  of  the  ideal  of  their  office,  but  they 
dwell  on  the  lukewarmness  of  their  colleagues,  on  the  little 
support  they  receive  from  the  public  opinion  of  their  own 
class,  and,  above  all,  on  the  rancorous  personal  enmities 
they  would  incur  if  they  really  exerted  their  whole  energy  in 
compelling  others  to  do  their  duty.  Yet  quite  lately  the 
provincial  junta  of  Naples  has  proved  its  mettle  by  insti- 
tuting the  inquiry  into  the  Annunziata  hospital,  to  which 
we  have  referred,  and  demanding  the  dismissal  of  its  board 
of  managers. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  local  institutions.  Does  the 
canker  eat  into  the  civil  service?  Are  the  deputies 
themselves  beyond  the  reach  of  corruption  and  jobbery  ? 
Any  one  who  listens  to  the  general  tone  of  conversation 
on  these  matters  will  come  away  with  the  impression 
that  things  are  fully  as  bad  as  in  the  communal  ad- 
ministration. But  positive  evidence  is  neither  so  plentiful 
nor  so  definite.  As  in  most  Continental  countries  Govern- 
ment employes  do  not  regard  themselves  as  servants  of  the 
public,  whom  they  are  apt  to  treat  rather  superciliously. 
But,  unlike  the  same  class  in  France  or  Germany,  their 
official  discipline  is  very  lax.  They  are  irregular  in  the 
observance  of  office  hours,  although  constantly  complaining 
of  their  length,  and  dilatory  in  their  work,  of  which  they 
get  through  very  little.  There  seem  to  be  too  many  of  them 
for  the  work  they  have  to  do,  and  this  is  partly  cause,  partly 
effect  of  their  inefficiency.  As  far  south  as  Rome  there  is 
little  to  criticise  in  their  outward  courtesy.  But  beyond  the 
capital  their  manners  are  bad.  Smoking  over  their  work  is 
universally  allowed,  and  they  will  hardly  deign  to  look  up 
from  their  cigar,  or  the  private  concerns  with  which  they 
are  whiling  away  their  time,  to  attend  to  a  stranger  or  a 
fellow-townsman  of  low  degree.  They  are  at  once  full  of 
zeal  and  effusive  offers  of  their  assistance  on  the  entrance 
of  a  friend  or  a  local  notability.  The  fact  is  they  are 
underpaid,  and,  as  a  rule,  discontented  with  their  calling  iq 
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life.  Italy  still  waits  for  her  Stein  to  introduce  discipline 
and  efficiency  into  her  public  offices. 

In  all  respects  they  compare  most  unfavourably  with  the 
army.  The  tone  and  behaviour  of  the  soldier  of  every 
degree  in  Italy  is  superior  to  that  of  any  other  class  in 
the  country.  There  is  an  admirable  feeling  between  private 
and  officer.  The  mill  of  discipline  and  the  instruction  given 
in  the  army  schools  do  wonders  for  the  intelligence, 
general  handiness,  self-reliance  and  self-respect  of  the 
peasants  who  pass  through  them.  To  the  general  cry  of 
lamentation  which  Signor  Villari  heard  all  over  Sicily, 
ministers,  deputies,  prefects,  syndics,  communal  and  pro- 
vincial councils.  Senate  and  Chamber  being  overwhelmed 
in  the  same  flood  of  abuse,  he  notes  one  striking  exception. 
In  spite  of  popular  risings  having  been  suppressed  by  the 
troops,  in  spite  of  the  ringleaders  having  been  tried  by 
military  courts  and  sentenced  to  heavy  penalties,  no  one  had 
a  word  to  say  against  the  army.  It  had  always  done  its 
duty  without  partisanship  or  favouritism.     '  If  you  want  to 

*  see   us   all   happy,  dissolve   the   municipality  and  send  a 

*  soldier  as  commissioner ;  then  you  will  not  hear  another 

*  complaint.'  Such  are  the  terms  in  which  the  dis- 
contented inhabitants  of  more  than  one  town  addressed 
General  Mirri.  And  Signor  Villari,  himself  the  gentlest, 
most  peace-loving,  least  military  of  men,  adds  his  own  testi- 
mony in  these  words  :  *  In  the  midst  of  the  general  moral 
'  disorder  that  is  invading  our  country  the  army  holds 
^  its  own  as  the  impregnable  citadel  of  national  duty  and 
^  honour.' 

From  so  low  an  estimate  of  the  Italian  civil  service  must 
be  excepted  the  department  of  Posts  and  Telegraphs.  This 
is  the  best  organised  service  in  Italy.  It  works  as  well  as 
anywhere  else  in  Europe.  It  is  otherwise  with  the  fiscal 
officers.  Not  only  are  the  taxes  excessive,  but  the  very 
stringent  powers  given  by  law  for  their  exaction  are  inquisi- 
torially  and  oppressively  exercised.  Do  the  officials  use 
their  powers  to  feather  their  own  nest  as  well  as  to  harass 
the  tax-payer  ?  Popular  belief  on  this  subject  differs  some- 
what in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  In  the  north  the 
various  agents  for  assessment  and  collection  are  thought  to 
be  hard,  exacting,  aye,  overreaching,  but  not  usually  corrupt. 
In  the  south  it  is  commonly  supposed  that  every  man  who 
does  not  make  his  peace  with  them  will  have  more  than  his 
due  extracted  from  him,  and  that  all  who  can — that  is  to 
say,  the   rich   and  influential — generally   make   very  good 
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terms  for  themselves.  No  doubt  there  is  some  exaggeration 
in  this  popular  opinion,  and  even  in  the  south  many  officials 
do  their  duty  very  fairly  well  by  the  exchequer,  if  not  by 
the  public ;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  average  they  impose  and 
collect  the  full  dues,  although  they  occasionally  exceed  in 
harshness  and  fiscality  towards  the  ignorant  and  the  weak, 
whilst  drawing  the  tooth  by  the  gentlest  and  most  flattering 
methods  from  those  whose  favour  they  desire  or  whose  gifts 
they  accept.  Of  even-handed  justice  they  are  certainly  quite 
guiltless. 

That  there  has  been  peculation  among  the  staff  of  several 
of  the  ministries  is  notorious.  Last  November  the  news- 
papers reported  that  an  inquiry  into  the  expenses  of  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  had  revealed  numerous  irregularities. 
For  instance,  100,000  lire  had  been  spent  in  ten  years  for 
carpets  alone,  and  the  mere  correction  of  the  proofs  of  Signor 
Zanardelli's  revision  of  the  commercial  code  had  cost  half 
a  million  ! 

The  diversion  of  moneys  voted  or  subscribed  to  relieve 
sufferers  from  earthquakes  has  been  the  cause  of  various 
scandals.  Fifty  thousand  lire  voted  by  the  province  of 
Naples  in  1884,  after  the  disaster  at  Casamicciola,  in  the 
island  of  Ischia,  were  squandered  on  fetes  at  Pompeii,  but  no 
one  was  called  to  account.  In  March  1896  a  commission 
was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  application  of  the  large 
sums — over  a  million  and  a  half  of  lire  * — collected  for  the 
relief  of  sufferers  from  the  earthquake  that  had  devastated 
the  provinces  of  Reggio  and  Catanzaro,  in  Calabria,  and 
part  of  that  of  Messina,  in  Sicily,  in  November  1894.  Their 
report,  issued  in  December  last,  is  a  very  grave  document. 
The  distribution  of  these  moneys  was,  unfortunately,  most 
active  at  a  moment  when  the  general  election  of  1895  was 
imminent.  The  general  management  of  the  relief  was 
entrusted  to  the  then  Under-Secretary  for  the  Interior, 
Signor  Galli.  Large  sums  were  paid  to  the  prefects  of  the 
three  provinces,  and  by  them  divided  among  subordinate 
officials,  syndics,  and  others  for  ultimate  distribution.  But 
no  proper  system  of  account  was  ever  enforced,  or  even  pre- 
scribed. When  the  commission  attempted  to  trace  the 
moneys  in  detail  it  was  defeated  by  the  confusion  in  which 
the  papers  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  were  found.  Some 
had  been  lost,  some  removed  and  could  not  be  produced. 
Each  j)refect  rendered  to  the  commission  a  brief  statement 

*  140,000  lire  were  given  by  ilie  King  himself. 
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of  the  sums  lie  had  received  and  the  persons  to  whom  he 
had  paid  them  over.  After  they  left  the  hands  of  the 
prefects  no  account  whatever  could  he  obtained  of  them, 
except  when  they  had  been  administered  by  the  military 
officers  in  charge  of  the  different  relief  works.  We  cannot 
wade  through  all  this  mire.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  one  syndic 
admitted  having  divided  the  whole  sum  entrusted  to  him 
among  the  notabilities  of  the  commune,  himself  included. 
Much  was  used  for  electioneering.  The  j)refect  of  Messina, 
Senator  Saladini,  was  unable  to  account  for  37,788  lire  of  the 
moneys  that  had  passed  through  his  hands.  He  has  refunded 
this  sum,  and  it  may  be  added  that  he  has  been  placed 
*  en  disponibilite.' 

But  the  most  sensational  revelation  of  all  was  that  on 
May  24, 1895,  a  telegraphic  order  for  8,000  lire  on  the  earth- 
quake account  with  the  Bank  of  Italy  was  sent  to  the  prefect 
of  Eeggio  from  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  then  held  by 
the  Premier,  Signer  Crispi.  These  8,000  lire  were  excluded 
by  the  prefect  from  the  first  account  he  rendered  to  the 
commission,  because  he  had  at  the  same  time  received  a 
private  autograph  letter  from  Signer  Crispi  himself,  desiring 
him  to  hand  over  this  sum  to  a  person  who  would  present 
himself  with  a  card  of  identification.  The  mysterious  indi- 
vidual duly  appeared,  presented  the  card,  and  received  the 
sum.  His  identity  has  never  been  revealed.  It  requires 
neither  a  Machiavelli  nor  a  Mephistopheles  to  divine  that 
the  sums  charitably  subscribed  were  being  tapped  for  secret 
service  purposes — probably  to  influence  elections  in  Sicily. 
No  one  dreams  that  Signer  Crispi  pocketed  the  money  him- 
self. In  spite  of  pressure  from  Signer  Cavallotti  and  the 
Radicals  to  pursue  the  investigation  further,  the  subject  was 
shelved  by  the  Marquis  di  Eudini  declaring  in  the  Chamber 
that,  although  he  had  felt  bound  to  lay  the  report  on  the 
table,  he  did  not  intend  to  take  action  upon  it,  as  such  a 
course  on  his  part  might  be  thought  to  argue  rancour 
against  members  of  the  late  Government  whose  characters 
were  involved.     And  there  the  matter  rests. 

It  was,  however,  during  the  ministry  of  Signer  Giolitti  in 
1892-93  that  corruption  in  the  upper  political  and  adminis- 
trative ranks  reached  high-water  mark.  Since  then  there 
has  been  gradual  improvement.  The  fall  of  that  ministry 
was  brought  about  by  the  report  of  a  committee  of  inquiry 
into  the  scandals  connected  with  the  fraudulent  mismanage- 
ment of  the  Banca  Eomana.  The  exact  truth  has  never 
bpen  fully  revealed.     Signer  Giolitti,  whilst  still  in  office. 
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had  seized  some  of  the  most  compromising  papers  at  the 
office  of  the  governor  of  the  bank,  and  put  them  out  of  sight. 
A  year  later  he  created  a  fresh  scandal  by  producing  some 
of  these  documents  in  support  of  a  charge  against  his 
successor,  Signor  Crispi,  of  having  himself  unduly  received 
moneys  from  the  bank.  Nor  has  the  full  truth  as  to  this 
accusation  ever  been  made  public,  with  the  consequence  that 
by  Signor  Crispi's  detractors  it  is  believed  to  be  true  in  the 
worst  sense,  whilst  his  admirers  declare  it  to  be  a  baseless 
calumny. 

The  peculiarity  about  these  Italian  bank  scandals  is  that, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  not  the  financiers  who  corrupted  the 
politicians,  but  the  reverse.  The  management  of  the  banks 
of  issue  had  long  been  irregular  ;  their  note  issues  exceeded 
the  limit  allowed  by  law.  Large  sums  locked  up,  not  always 
in  accordance  with  their  charters,  in  building  speculations 
in  Rome  and  elsewhere  rendered  their  position  very  shaky. 
The  politicians,  partly  from  fear  that  a  full  disclosure  of  the* 
position  might  cause  such  a  panic  as  would  be  disastrous  to 
the  national  credit,  already  compromised  by  excessive  expen- 
diture, partly  from  less  honourable  motives,  condoned  and 
helped  to  hush  up  these  irregularities,  thereby  obtaining  a 
most  unfortunate  leverage  on  the  management  of  the  banks. 
But  in  this  respect  too  the  bottom  seems  to  have  been 
touched.  The  banks  have  been  recalled  to  the  strict 
observance  of  their  charters,  and  are  being  purified  from 
their  least  reputable  elements.  It  has  never  been  so  much 
as  whispered  that  any  of  the  present  ministers  have  illicit 
relations  with  them.  On  May  12  this  year  Signor  Luzzatti, 
who  is  no  inflationist,  was  able  to  assure  the  Chamber  that 
at  the  last  inspection  the  amount  of  the  metallic  reserves 
was  found  to  be  in  perfect  conformity  with  the  law.  The 
note  circulation  is  now  well  within  the  legal  limits. 

Before  discussing  the  qualities  of  the  national  representa- 
tives themselves  let  us  cast  a  glance  at  the  manner  of  their 
election.  Strangely  enough,  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
Italian  constitution  is  still  that  charter,  called  the  '  Statuto,* 
which  was  granted  to  his  people  by  Charles  Albert  of  Savoy 
on  March  4,  1848.  The  second  article  declares  that  '  the 
*  State  is  ruled  by  a  monarchical  representative  Govern- 
'  ment ; '  the  third,  that  '  the  legislative  power  shall  be 
'jointly  exercised  by  the  King  and  two  Chambers — the 
'  Senate  and  that  of  the  Deputies.'  In  practice  the  Senate 
has  little  power.  The  elective  Chamber  of  Deputies  consists  of 
608  members.  The  franchise  was  formerly  very  narrow,  but  in 
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1882  was  extended  to  all  citizens  of  full  age  wlio  can  read 
and  write,  and  have  passed  an  examination  in  the  subjects 
comprised  in  the  course  of  compulsory  elementary  education. 
This  last  condition  is  not  a  very  severe  one,  as  school 
attendance  is  only  compulsory  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
nine.  It  is  dispensed  with  if  the  voter  falls  within  one  of 
certain  numerous  categories,  which  practically  imply  an 
education  at  least  equal  to  the  compulsory  course,  or  a  very 
small  stake  in  the  country,  as  owner  or  occupier.  At  first 
single-member  constituencies  were  adopted  ;  in  1882  a  change 
was  made  to  larger  districts  returning  two  to  five  deputies 
apiece;  in  1891  the  single-member  plan  was  reverted  to. 

But  the  practical  working  of  any  franchise  depends  on 
the  manner  in  which  the  register  of  voters  is  kept.  In  Italy 
this  is  under  the  charge  of  the  municipal  junta,  and  is 
revised  every  year.  The  aggrieved  elector  can  appeal  from 
the  junta  to  the  communal  council,  and  from  the  council  to 
the  provincial  electoral  committee ;  but  these  are  the  very 
local  authorities  that  are  so  deeply  stained  with  partisanship 
and  intrigue,  and  the  prefect  who  presides  over  the  pro- 
vincial committee  is  nowadays  little  more  than  a  general 
election  agent  for  the  Government.  Consequently  the 
registers  are  gerrymandered  in  every  conceivable  fashion. 
The  existence  of  definite  political  parties,  with  an  organisa- 
tion for  the  defence  of  their  own  interests,  as  in  England, 
would  check  this.  And  in  Northern  Italy,  where  the 
socialists  and  republicans  are  organised,  the  registers  are  in 
a  better  condition. 

It  was  in  prospect  of  the  general  election  of  1895  that 
Signor  Crispi's  Government  effected  a  great  expurgation  of 
the  registers,  on  which  many  unqualified  voters  had  from 
time  to  time  been  inserted,  especially  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Giolitti  Administration.  But  the  opportunity  was  taken 
to  strike  off",  in  the  interests  of  the  Government  or  of  the 
local  clientele,  not  only  the  really  unqualified,  but  political 
opponents  and  quiet  men  who  could  not  be  relied  on  to  do 
the  bidding  of  the  wire-pullers.  Illiteracy  was  the  disquali- 
fication usually  alleged.  Merchants,  advocates,  men  with 
University  degrees  were  freely  struck  off  on  this  pretext, 
together  with  others  whose  qualifications  were  less  obvious. 
The  very  offensiveness  of  the  aspersion,  and  the  difficulty  of 
getting  themselves  reinstated,  in  the  face  of  technicalities 
skilfully  wielded  by  hostile  officials,  prevented  many  men  of 
this  class  from  even  attempting  to  reassert  their  rights. 

At  that  same  election  of  1895  direct  bribery  by  the  can- 
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didates  reached  an  unprecedented  figure,  though  it  has 
probably  been  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  bribery  at 
the  election  of  last  March.  But  this  does  not  lie  at  the 
door  of  either  of  the  ministries  in  office.  It  is  only,  as 
once  in  England,  a  natural  result  of  the  slackness  of  public 
opinion  and  the  iuefficacy  of  the  law  on  the  subject.  It 
was  most  conspicuous  in  the  southern  constituencies,  where 
all  the  candidates  were  more  or  less  friendly  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  office,  because  they  none  of  them  had  any  real 
opinion  on  national  issues,  and  were  only  anxious  to  be  on 
the  winning  side  in  the  Chamber.  Hitherto  from  5,000  to 
10,000  lire  had  been  considered  ample  for  a  candidate's 
election  expenses,  and  five  a  fair  consideration  for  the  indivi- 
dual elector's  vote.  In  1895  sums  of  50,000  and  even  of 
70,000  lire  were  spent  in  a  few  cases.  In  one  hot  contest 
20,000  lire  went  in  the  week  between  the  indecisive  first 
voting  and  the  second  ballot.  The  syndics  of  small  communes, 
who  had  their  electors  well  in  hand,  would  offer  the  votes  of  the 
locality  to  the  highest  bidder,  pocketing  sums  of  five  and  ten 
thousand  lire,  of  which  a  very  small  proportion  reached  the 
ultimate  voters.  A  capo-elettore  of  one  very  remote  Little 
Pedlington — a  priest  to  boot — offered  the  votes  of  the  place 
to  A,  who  was  in  favour  there,  for  7,000  lire.  Having  been 
promised  this  sura,  he  used  it  to  extort  12,000  from  B,  and 
at  once  used  all  his  efforts  to  turn  over  votes  to  B.  But 
the  electors  happened  to  be  stubborn,  and  voted  for  A  after 
all.  Our  friend  the  priest,  however,  was  not  to  be  beaten. 
He  succeeded  in  destroying  the  votes  !  An  inquiry  was 
instituted,  but  led  to  no  result,  for  reasons  which  we  cannot 
state  without  revealing  the  identity  of  the  place.  During 
the  election  of  last  March  money  again  flowed  very  freely. 
From  100  to  150  lire  were  paid  for  individual  votes,  when 
contests  were  hot,  and  influential  electors  who  had  ratted 
during  the  night  might  be  watched,  half  wheedling,  half 
compelling  their  flock  to  turn  their  coats  with  them.  In 
England  this  sort  of  thing  used  to  mean  that  only  rich  men 
could  enter  Parliament.  Should  it  continue  in  Italy  for  any 
number  of  years  it  will  tend  to  the  same  result,  but  it  also 
has  the  much  more  sinister  meaning  that  the  money  spent 
during  the  contest — often  borrowed  for  the  purpose  at  high 
interest — must  be  recovered  with  interest  from  the  point  of 
vantage  won. 

Corruption  is,  of  course,  made  easier  by  the  political  apathy 
of  the  great  mass  of  the  electors.  Abstentions  are  frequent. 
More  voters  poll  and  more  interest  is  excited  by  elections  of 
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provincial  councillors,  whicli  are  the  g^reat  battlefield  of  local 
politics,  than  by  those  for  the  Chamber,  although  no 
questions  of  national  interest — indeed,  none  of  vital  local 
importance — are  at  issue  between  these  modern  Guelphs  and 
Ghibellines.  What  happens  is  the  exact  contrary  of  what 
takes  place  in  England.  Local  politics  are  not  subordinated 
to  national  but  personal  jealousies,  and  the  rivalries  of 
cliques  dominate  both.  Many  qualified  persons  have  never 
come  on  the  Parliamentary  register  at  all.  The  number 
who,  of  their  own  motion,  claimed  to  be  inserted  after 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  was  ridiculously  small.  In 
the  city  of  Naples  they  were  only  61  !  This  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  thoroughgoing  political  scepticism,  men 
of  all  classes,  in  no  sense  of  the  word  reactionaries,  hold- 
ing the  Chamber  and  its  members  to  be  no  better  than  a 
public  nuisance,  and  ministers  and  their  oflS.ces  an  inevit- 
able but  scarcely  tolerable  evil.  *  Away  with  them  !  Let 
'  us  have  Humbert  for  our  absolute  king,  and  Crispi  for 
'  his  minister  ! '  was  the  sort  of  ejaculation  frequently  heard 
two  or  three  years  ago  in  the  heyday  of  Signor  Crispi's 
power.  Others  abstain  from  a  desire  to  stand  well  with  all 
men,  and  a  dislike  of  making  enemies ;  but  the  instructions 
of  the  Vatican  to  all  good  Catholics  to  hold  aloof  from 
politics  influence  most  of  all.  This  prohibition,  it  must  be 
remembered,  does  not  apply  to  local  elections.  The  greater 
interest  excited  by  these  is  in  some  degree  due  to  this  fact. 
Indeed,  there  are  communes  where  the  line  of  division  between 
local  parties  almost  follows  that  between  clericals  and  their 
adversaries.  It  is  sometimes  argued  that  Italian  politics  would 
be  redeemed  by  a  change  of  front  on  the  part  of  the  Vatican. 
If  the  clericals  went  to  the  poll,  it  is  said,  a  sound  Con- 
servative element  would  be  introduced,  which  would  sweep 
away  the  chicanery  and  intrigues  of  the  existing  Parliamen- 
tary groups.  Bat  the  character  of  the  local  contests,  when 
the  influence  of  the  clergy  is  exercised,  does  not  bear  out 
this  view.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  supposed  advantage 
would  not  be  counterbalanced  by  the  increased  danger  of 
the  nation  separating,  as  in  France,  into  two  extreme 
parties  of  ultramontane  clericals  and  bitter  anti-Christian 
secularists,  to  the  exclusion  of  more  moderate  schools  of 
thought. 

Election  machinery  is  very  unlike  what  we  know  in 
England.  The  ballot  is  not  really  secret.  A  few  days  be- 
fore the  polling  every  elector  receives  from  the  syndic  of 
his  commune  a  certificate  that  his  name  is  on  the  register. 
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This  lie  has  to  produce  at  the  polling  room,   where  he  is 
identified  by  signing  a  list,  and  his  signature  is  witnessed 
by   one    of  the   returning   committee   present   who    knows 
him.       Tliis    committee,    consisting    of    four    scrutineers, 
chosen  by  a  curious  method,  and  of  an  ex-officio  chairman, 
is  so  often  packed    by  the  Government  officials  or  by  the 
intrigues  of  the  local  clientele  that  its  impartiality  cannot 
be   relied  on.      The  voter  next  receives  a  square  piece  of 
blank  paper,  on  which  he  writes  the  name  of  any  individual 
whom  he  may  fancy  for  a  representative,  as    there    is    no 
nomination  of  candidates.     This  paper  he  then  folds  in  two 
and  hands  to  the  chairman,  who  drops  it  into  a  glass  urn. 
Besides  the  name  he  may  write    on    his  voting  paper  the 
candidate's    paternity,  profession,  dignity,  title,    academic 
degree,  and  an  indication  of  the  offices  he  has  held.      No 
other  writing  is  admissible.      This  curious  provision  facili- 
tates the  rejection  of  many  votes,  for  the  elector  is  fond  of 
laying  the  titles  rather  thick  upon  his  favourite,  and  any 
little  slip  he  makes  in  them  may  invalidate    his    vote    for 
ambiguity,  if  it  so  suits  the  wire-pullers.     But  it  has  another 
and   a   quainter  result.     It  amounts   in    some  places   to   a 
cypher  between  the  elector  and  the  agents  of  the  candidate 
to  whom  he  has  promised  his  vote,  and  who  have  their  crea- 
tures among  the  scrutineers.    For  the  string  of  adjuncts  may 
be  written  in  any  order,  and  may  precede  or  follow  the  name, 
which  itself  may  be  written  with  the  surname  first  or  last. 
We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  calculate  whether  the  permuta- 
tions that  can  be  formed  may  not  be  as  numerous  as  the 
number  of  shaky  voters,  who  can  thus  reveal  the   fidelity 
with  which  they  have  carried  out  their  instructions.   Another 
way  in  which  the  voter  often  proves  that  he   has  kept  his 
word  is  by  bringing  out  with  him  a  strip  of  blotting  paper, 
with   which  he  has  blotted   the   name   he   wrote.     Whole 
bundles  of  votes  are  often  made  away  with  when  they  are 
unfavourable  to  the  interest  that  is  dominant  in  the  polling 
room.     In  the  south  it  has  not  been  very  unusual  for  the 
syndic,  or  the  notables  of  a  commune,  to  fill  up  the  voting 
papers  as  they  choose,  the  electors  staying  quietly  at  home. 
The  same  frauds  have  been  practised,  though  perhaps  less 
grotesquely,  in  the  north.     During  the  local  elections  of 
1879  at  Milan  the  ballot  was  '  watered  '  by  throwing  hand- 
fuls  of  imaginary  votes  into  the  urn,  a  practice  which  does 
not  speak  well  for  the  efficiency  of  the  presiding  officers. 

These  are  only    a    few  of  the  endless  tricks  by  which 
the  secrets  of  the  ballot  have  been  divulged,  or  its   results 
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falsified.  The  law — not  a  severe  one — against  electoral 
malpractices  is  rarely  enforced,  partly  from  the  great  diffi- 
culty there  is  in  getting  trustworthy  evidence,  partly 
because  disputed  elections  are  still  adjudicated  on  by  a 
committee  of  the  Chamber,  and  not  by  an  independent 
tribunal.  And  it  must  in  fairness  be  remembered  how 
freely  the  most  circumstantial  allegations  of  fraudulent 
practices  are  made  by  a  defeated  party.  These  quickly  find 
their  way  into  print,  and,  in  the  absence  of  any  searching 
public  investigation,  are  perpetuated  as  established  truth. 

Last  autumn,  before  there  was  any  prospect  of  so  early  a 
dissolution,  ministers  announced  a  scheme  for  the  reform  of 
the  voting  machinery,  which  would  have  assimilated  it  in 
several  respects  to  the  British  system,  and  would  certainly 
have  struck  at  the  root  of  the  frauds  we  have  described. 
Candidates  were  to  be  publicly  proclaimed  beforehand,  and 
voting  was  to  consist,  as  with  us,  in  making  a  mark  on  a 
blank  space  beside  the  candidate's  printed  name,  whilst  new 
regulations  were  to  be  made  as  to  polling  places  and  presid- 
ing   officers.     But    no    more    was    heard    of   the   proposal 
when  the  dissolution  approached,  and  this  election  has  been 
in  all  respects  like  its  forerunners.     The  Government,  it  is 
true,  at  first  assumed  a  position  of  neutrality,  alleging  their 
desire  to  ascertain  the  genuine  feeling  of  the  country,  and 
to  exercise  no  undue  pressure  in  any  form.     And  this  deter- 
mination seems  to  have  been  pretty  well  adhered  to,  as  far 
as  regards  the  Socialists  and  extreme  Radicals,  who  for  the 
first  time  seem  to  have  had  fair  play,  and   were  able   to 
capture  a  few  more  seats  in  consequence.    But  the  adherents 
of  Signor  Crispi,  who  came  off  very  badly  indeed  at  the 
polls,  declare  that  no  stone  was  left  unturned,  no  form  of 
pressure  unexercised,  to  turn  the  scale  against  them.     To 
some    extent  we  suspect  that  this  is  but  the  usual  cry  of 
the  defeated,  especially  when  they  have  been    accustomed 
for  some  time  past  to  sail  with  the  stream ;  but  it  is  pro- 
bable  that   the   Ministry   of  the   Interior,  which  manages 
these  things,  could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  exert  its 
power ;  certainly  the  prefects  and  their  subordinates  did  not 
always  abstain    from  interference,  whether   under  superior 
orders  or  from  mere  habit.     In  other  cases  the  hand  of  the 
Government  was  forced  by  the  exigencies  of  local  clientele, 
and  they  were  constrained  by  their  powerful  supporters  to 
belie  their  own  professions.     This  is  the  more  unbecoming  in 
an  Administration  whose  chief  title  to  confidence,  when  sum- 
moned to  power  in  a  moment  of  national  peril,  was  the 
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inflexible  uprightness  of  its  leading  statesmen.  It  is  an 
instance  of  that  want  of  self-confidence  and  backbone  in 
carrying  out  their  high  principles  in  the  face  of  difficulty 
and  opposition  which  is  commonly  thought  to  constitute 
their  chief  danger,  and  it  explains  the  opinion  so  widely, 
though  we  believe  unjustly,  held  that  the  Prime  Minister 
has  lost  his  faith  in  straightforwardness,  and  set  his  heart 
on  playing  a  part,  for  which  he  is  little  fitted,  in  emulation 
of  the  successes  of  Depretis  as  an  old  Parliamentary  hand. 

The  preponderance  of  local  interests  over  national  issues 
has  the  worst  possible  effect  on  the  Deputies  themselves. 
The  majority  of  them  do  not  occupy  their  time  or  their 
thoughts  with  questions  of  national  welfare  at  all.  They 
rarely  address  their  constituents  in  public,  even  at  election 
time.  The  real  business  of  their  lives  is  to  conduct  an 
endless  correspondence  with  their  district,  which  wants 
impossible  lines  of  railway  and  public  works,  and  with 
their  supporters,  who  want  contracts,  appointments,  and 
promotion,  not  only  in  the  Government  service  but  in  that 
of  the  railway  companies,  and  even  in  private  undertakings. 
The  rest  of  their  time  is  busied  with  perpetual  calls  at  the 
ministries  to  press  these  interests  and  their  own,  and  with 
all  the  engrossing  details  of  the  art  of  lobbying.  The 
strongest  local  ring  returns  the  man  who  best  can  serve  it, 
or  who  has  most  thoroughly  mastered  it.  He  comes  to 
Eome  unpledged  to  any  definite  policy.  He  allies  himself 
in  the  Chamber  with  the  group  he  thinks  most  likely  to 
advance  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the  local  connexion 
to  whom  he  owes  his  seat.  The  Deputy  from  the  south, 
where  he  is  looked  upon  as  a  mere  conduit  pipe  for  the 
distribution  of  jobs  and  patronage  to  the  right  people,  is 
the  freest  to  shift  his  party  position  and  to  follow  his  own 
conviction  or  his  own  fancy  on  national  questions.  Italy 
has  been  pictured  by  one  of  her  own  Senators  as  ruled  by 
an  oligarchy  of  some  hundred  or  so  of  the  most  forcible 
Deputies,  associated  by  self-interest  into  ever-changing 
groups,  that  melt  away  and  unite  again,  as  the  individuals 
who  form  them  change  their  attitude  in  the  game  of  trip- 
ping up  rivals,  be  they  colleagues  or  opponents. 

In  the  earlier  years  of  unity  the  Chamber  was  divided 
into  two  parties — a  Eight,  composed  of  moderate  Liberals, 
the  heirs  of  Cavourian  tradition  ;  and  a  Radical  Left,  with  a 
decided  republican  leaning.  The  reactionary  party  in  the 
country  has  never  had  a  footing  in  the  Chamber.  With 
two  very   brief   intervals   the   Right   were   in   power   con- 
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tinuously  from  January  1801  till  March  1876.  To  them  is 
due  the  thorough  unification  of  the  country,  the  defeat  of 
regional  and  reactionary  sedition,  the  war  of  18G6,  with  the 
consequent  acquisition  of  Venetia,  the  repression  of  the 
premature  Garibaldian  attempts  on  Rome,  and  the  final 
annexation  of  that  city  in  1870.  To  accomplish  these  ends 
they  had  been  obliged  to  burden  the  country  with  an 
immense  public  debt,  and  had  conferred  oppi'essive  powers 
on  their  fiscal  agents  to  ensure  the  collection  of  the  re- 
luctantly paid  taxes.  Moreover,  in  order  to  keep  in  check 
the  forces  of  the  revolutionaries  on  one  side  and  of  clerical 
and  dynastic  reaction  on  the  other,  they  had  recourse  to 
an  over-centralised  administration,  to  control  of  elections 
through  the  prefects,  and  to  filling  offices  with  their  own 
most  trustworthy  followers.  Edge  tools  these,  which,  after 
the  election  of  1876,  passed  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents.  But  the  great  problems  of  national  existence 
and  unity  were  already  solved.  In  dealing  with  those  of 
internal  reform,  financial,  administrative,  and  legal,  the  Left 
did  not  prove  successful.  The  defeat  of  the  Right  had  been 
so  complete  that  there  was  no  effective  opposition  in  the 
Chamber  to  ensure  unity  within  the  dominant  party  itself. 
Moreover  the  triumph  of  the  Left  was  greatly  due  to  its 
having  swept  the  southern  constituencies,  not  from  any  real 
prevalence  of  Radical  opinion  there,  but  because  all  the 
different  elements  of  accumulating  dissatisfaction,  often  in 
their  own  nature  more  really  conservative  than  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Right,  saw  no  banner  under  which  to  range 
themselves  but  that  of  the  Left.  Conservative  in  spirit, 
though  casting  their  vote  with  the  progressists,  this  phalanx 
of  southern  Deputies  led  the  way  to  the  '  Transformist ' 
ministries  of  later  years.  There  is  no  doubt,  too,  that  the 
Left,  as  a  whole,  and  especially  the  southern  group,  were 
men  of  a  somewhat  lower  standard  of  political  integrity 
than  their  predecessors.  Drawn  from  rather  a  lower  social 
grade,  and  of  less  pecuniary  independence,  they  were  more 
tempted  to  abuse  their  position  as  Deputies  to  better  their 
own  fortunes.  Many  had  belonged  to  the  revolutionary  and 
republican  secret  societies  of  an  earlier  day,  and  were  too 
much  disposed  to  carry  their  methods  into  the  humdrum 
business  of  wire-pulling.  The  predominance  of  sentimental 
doctrinaires  among  the  Left  was,  and  has  continued  to  be, 
another  cause  of  administrative  failure.  Advocates  and 
journalists,  alike  bred  on  almost  exclusively  legal  studies, 
this  class  of  politicians  is  subtle  and  rhetorical,  with  little 
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practical  sense  of  the  country's  needs.     *We  must  not  be 

*  the  last  to  carry  this  reform,'  '  We  must  keep  pace  with 

*  the  progress  of  science,'  are  the  sort  of  phrases  that  have 
carried  many  a  measure.  The  anxiety  that  Italy  should 
distinguish  herself,  by  being  the  first  nation  to  abolish 
capital  punishment,  did  more  for  its  abolition  than  any 
positive  arguments. 

The  rapid  decay  of  the  Left  from  internal  causes — for  the 
Right  never  recovered  the  blow  of  1876 — was  followed  by  a 
gradual  obliteration  of  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
parties.  The  absence  of  any  really  distinctive  political  creed 
on  either  side  made  it  possible  for  members  of  the  Right  to 
accept  ofiice  in  Cabinets  of  the  Left,  whilst  premiers  of  the 
latter  party  modified  their  programmes  to  admit  them.  Mr. 
Lowell  succinctly  traces  this  process  through  successive 
administrations  until  we  find,  '  instead  of  two  great  parties, 
'  a   number   of  groups,  sometimes    united    and   sometimes 

*  hostile  to  each  other,  ever  forming  new  combinations,  until 
'  it  becomes  almost  impossible  to  follow  their  evolution.' 

Two  men  only,  both  of  them  thorough  masters  of  the 
game,  have  succeeded  in  maintaining  their  hold  on  such  an 
assemblage  for  any  length  of  time.  But  they  both  did  so 
at  the  cost  of  sacrificing  the  internal  prosperity  of  Italy 
to  the  Cerberus  they  had  to  appease.  Signer  Depretis,  by 
sheer  skill  in  fence  and  manoeuvre,  managed  to  retain  the 
premiershijD,  with  brief  intervals,  from  March  25,  1876,  till 
his  own  death  in  July  1887.  He  was  only  out  of  ofiice  for 
thirteen  months  during  the  whole  of  those  eleven  years,  for 
he  was  himself  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  his  rival  Cairoli's 
third  Cabinet. 

Signor  Crispi,  who  attained  the  same  mastery  over  the 
Chamber  by  his  fearless  attitude  and  predominant  force  of 
will,  is  made  of  very  different  stuff.  A  Sicilian  of  the 
Sicilians,  an  advocate  by  profession,  an  old  conspirator  in 
the  cause  of  his  country's  freedom,  one  of  the  thousand  who 
landed  with  Garibaldi  at  Marsala.,  his  is  by  far  the  most 
striking  figure  that  has  appeared  on  the  stage  of  Italian 
.politics  since  the  death  of  Cavour.  He  has,  indeed,  a 
master  will  rather  than  a  master  mind.  His  patriotism  is 
genuine,  but  the  scale  of  his  ambition  for  Italy  has  been  so 
little  proportioned  to  her  resources  that  his  '  Megalomania  * 
has  added  a  new  term  to  the  daily  vocabulary  of  his  country- 
men. He  is  not  free  from  the  national  love  of  rhetoric, 
and  the  apparent  temerity  he  has  at  times  shown  has  been 
attributed  to  a  lack  of  general  information.    Deeply  infected 
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with  that  cynical  suspicion  of  all  men's  motives  and  virtue 
which  we  have  alluded  to  as  being  so  common  in  Italy,  and 
trained  in  a  political  school  that  was  never  too  squeamish  in 
its  selection  of  means,  it  is  probable  that  he  never  has  been 
fully  conscious  of  the  vital  importance  to  good  government 
of  strict  discipline  and  scrupulous  honesty  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  public  service.  His  family  relations  have 
been  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help  to  him  in  public  life.  And 
his  more  intimate  circle  of  personal  adherents  are  not 
thought  to  have  been  clean-handed,  whatever  may  be  the 
truth  as  to  his  own  personal  integrity.  Had  he  been  as 
anxious  to  reform  the  internal  conditions  of  his  country  as 
he  was  to  make  its  name,  coupled  with  his  own,  resound  in 
Europe,  his  splendid  energy  and  resolution  might  easily 
have  overcome  the  dull  resistance  of  interests,  traditions, 
and  habits,  which  are  likely  to  defeat  any  half-hearted  re- 
former, and  he  would  have  left  a  far  deeper  mark  in  the 
affections  of  Italy,  a  far  greater  name  in  history  than  can 
ever  now  be  his.  But  he  made  no  real  effort  to  purify 
public  life,  or  to  discipline  the  servants  of  the  State.  He 
was  satisfied  to  suppress  by  drastic  methods  the  agrarian 
revolt  in  Sicily  and  the  Socialistic  upheaval  of  the  quarry- 
men  of  Carrara.  No  financier  himself,  he  showed  good 
judgement  when  he  entrusted  that  vital  interest  of  the 
State  to  Signor  Sonnino.  Unfortunately  his  reluctance  to 
admit  any  trenchant  reductions  gave  no  fair  field  to  the 
great  capabilities  of  the  latter.  Yet  neither  the  exhaustion 
of  over-taxation  nor  the  deep  dissatisfaction  of  all  good 
citizens  with  the  degradation  and  inefficiency  of  their  insti- 
tutions, nor  even  the  lava  fury  of  repressed  anarchy,  would 
have  sufficed  to  oust  him  from  his  high  seat,  had  he  listened 
to  reason  and  remonstrance  in  his  Abyssinian  policy.  For 
his  fall  marks  a  new  epoch  in  Italian  history.  It  was  not 
due  to  desertion  by  electors  or  Deputies,  nor  to  the  intrigues 
of  shifting  groups.  It  was  the  great  disaster  to  Italian 
arms  and  ambitions  at  Adowa  on  March  1,  1896,  that  fell  on 
him  like  a  lightning  stroke. 

The  responsibility  for  those  fatal  African  errors,  which  in 
Signor  Crispi  were  undoubtedly  due  in  no  small  degree  to 
ignorance,  must  be  shared  by  others.  Perhaps  it  lies  most 
heavily  on  the  shoulders  of  the  financier  of  his  Cabinet. 
Sidney  Sonnino,  with  his  Hebrew  descent,  his  almost  English 
education,  his  upright  principles,  his  long  and  thorough 
political  and  financial  training, was  not  unaware  of  the  danger. 
He  had  been  thoroughly  averse  to  the  whole  Abyssinian  cam- 
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paign.  He  knew  its  hidden  risks.  He  knew  how  empty  was  the 
dream  of  a  golden  Ethiopian  empire.  He  knew  it  must  be 
the  death  blow  to  the  financial  equilibrium  for  which  he  had 
worked  so  hard.  Yet,  although  more  than  once  on  the  verge 
of  resigning,  he  allowed  his  objections  to  be  overruled  by 
the  master  will  of  his  chief,  and  the  country  which  looked 
to  him  for  counsels  of  wisdom  and  prudence  to  believe  that 
he  approved.  Possibly  personal  loyalty  blinded  him ;  perhaps 
he  was  tempted  by  the  hope  of  the  mantle — the  mantle  which 
now  seems  to  have  passed  away  from  him,  and  to  be  more 
likely,  should  the  Rudini  Ministry  fall,  to  wrap  the 
shoulders  of  Signor  Zanardelli,  the  doctrinaire,  or  to  envelope 
the  land  in  the  pall  of  a  second  Giolitti  Administration.^ 

Summoned  as  it  was  to  face  a  moment  of  imminent  national 
peril,  although  at  the  time  in  a  minority  in  the  Chamber, 
the  most  hopeful  feature  in  the  present  Ministry  seemed  to 
be  its  independence  of  the  balance  of  political  groups  and 
changes  of  personal  allegiance.  Many  of  its  friends  at 
the  time  based  their  hopes  for  it  on  the  known  tenacity 
of  will  and  inflexibility  of  character  of  General  Ricotti, 
who  went  to  the  War  Office.  But  within  six  months 
he  resigned  on  the  question  of  army  organisation  and 
expenditure.  The  Duke  of  Sermoneta  and  Signor  Colombo 
followed  him  into  private  life,  but  this  severe  blow  was 
compensated  by  the  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta's  acceptance 
of  the  portfolio  for  Foreign  Affairs  in  succession  to  the 
Duke.  Visconti  Venosta  had  held  the  same  office  in 
the  Ministry  of  the  Right,  until  that  party's  fall  in 
1876.  From  that  day  he  withdrew  into  the  quiet  retire- 
ment of  thought  and  study,  never  consenting  to  accept 
either  Cabinet  office  or  diplomatic  post  from  ministries 
of  whose  conduct  of  affairs  he  disapproved.  His  return 
to  politics  at  this  juncture  was  the  highest  testimonial 
that  his  colleagues  could  receive  to  their  integrity  of 
character  and  purpose.  In  England  and  America  his  name 
is  well  known  as  a  member  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration  on 
the  Behring  Sea  question,  which  sat  at  Paris  in  1894.  His 
dignified  impassiveness  of  manner  and  perfect  diplomatic 
courtesy — the  result  of  a  gentle  nature  and  long  training  in 
the  best  of  schools — his  experience  of  foreign  affairs  when 
the  international  position  of  Italy  was  far  more  difficult  than 
it  has  since  become,  and  above  all  his  absolute  single- 
mindedness  in  her  service,  make  him  acceptable  to  the  foreign 
statesmen  with  whom  he  has  relations,  and  a  bulwark  and 
ornament  to  his  country. 

Another  minister  who  is  doing  good  work,  and  making 
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headway  in  the  favour  of  public  opinion,  is  Signor  Prinetti, 
the  energetic  young  Minister  for  Public  Works.  But  he  has 
an  Augean  stable  to  cleanse,  and  unless  strongly  backed  by 
his  colleagues  may  not  prove  himself  the  Hercules  for  Avhose 
appearance  all  well-wishers  of  Italy  are  longing.  Admiral 
Brin,  the  Minister  of  Marine,  has  held  the  same  post  in  no 
less  than  seven  previous  ministerial  combinations — five  under 
Depretis  and  two  under  Crispi.  His  professional  and 
technical  competence  is  generally  admitted.  We  trust  that 
in  his  present  harness  he  may  exercise  a  closer  supervision 
over  the  inception  of  naval  contracts,  and  that  he  will  see 
that  the  country  gets  good  value  for  its  money.  But  he  is 
clearly  attached  to  office,  and  his  colleagues  may  find  him  a 
broken  reed  when  friends  begin  to  fail  them. 

Of  the  Prime  Minister  himself  it  is  more  difficult  to  speak. 
A  high-bred  gentleman,  whose  personal  integrity  is  beyond 
all  breath  of  suspicion,  he  is,  like  Signer  Crispi,  a  Sicilian. 
But,  unlike  him,  he  is  a  great  landowner  instead  of  an  advo- 
cate. His  wide  information  and  moderate  opinions  mark 
the  man  who  is  born  into  politics,  and  has  made  them  his 
study  from  his  youth.  His  calm  nature,  more  like  that  of  a 
northern  statesman,  is  devoid  of  southern  exaggerations  of 
manner  and  expression.  But  the  impression  made  during 
his  previous  tenure  of  office  was  not  altogether  favourable. 
He  was  thought  to  show  some  want  of  self-reliance  and 
tenacity  of  purpose,  and  he  then  made  the  great  mistake  of 
trying  to  conciliate  some  powerful  groups  by  giving  the 
Home  Office  to  the  late  Signer  Nicotera,  a  man  of  considerable 
energy,  who  at  one  time  had  risked  his  head  in  a  premature 
attempt  to  overthrow  the  Bourbon  tyranny,  but  the  very 
incarnation  of  the  spirit  of  the  Neapolitan,  clientele. 

The  support  given  to  Rudini  in  the  late  Chamber  by  the 
Radical  and  Republican  groups  in  combating  the  common 
enemy — African  adventure  and  internal  corruption — and  his 
undoubtedly  neutral,  if  not  almost  friendly,  attitude  towards 
them  during  the  last  election,  have  been  thrown  in  his  teeth 
and  interpreted  as  a  shabby  electioneering  iutrigue  which 
must  lead  to  disastrous  surrender  to  the  forces  of  disorder. 
We  do  not  conceive  this  to  be  a  fair  criticism,  the  real 
danger  of  the  country  for  the  moment  not  being  Socialism, 
which  has  no  peculiar  features  in  Italy,  and  is  certainly  a  less 
grave  phenomenon  there  than  in  France.  But  the  support 
of  the  extreme  men  can  obviously  be  only  temporary  and 
spasmodic,  and  when  it  fails  the  cohesion  of  the  majority 
will  much  depend  on  the  solidarity  of  the  Ministry  and  on 
the  power  the  Premier  may  show  of  holding  his  own. 
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Meanwhile  we  may  ask  what  use  the  Government  is 
making  of  its  opportunities.  The  excellence  of  its  intentions 
no  one  doubts.  It  is  fully  alive  to  the  mischief  done  by 
local  and  administrative  abuses,  and  to  the  necessities  of 
the  financial  position.  A  Bill  has  been  introduced  to  pre- 
clude communal  and  provincial  councillors  and  employes 
and  their  relations  from  having  any  interest  in  municipal 
contracts,  and  to  make  local  authorities  personally  answer- 
able for  sundry  irregularities,  in  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  encouraged  by  their  practical  freedom  from  respon- 
sibility. A  second  Bill  provides  that,  when  a  communal 
council  has  been  dissolved  three  times  within  ten  years,  the 
Government  shall  nominate  half  the  councillors,  and  the 
new  council  thus  composed  shall  sit  for  three  years.  Other 
proposals  are  the  formation  of  new  rural  communes  or 
horgate,  with  ten  years'  exemption  from  sundry  imposts,  and 
the  division  of  the  existing  communes  into  two  classes,  one 
composed  of  the  larger  towns  and  the  other  of  smaller 
communities  with  more  limited  powers. 

These  intended  reforms  seem  to  be  in  the  right  direction, 
as  far  as  they  go.  More  disputable  schemes  are  the  intro- 
duction of  a  'referendum,'  enabling  communal  councils, 
and  also  the  provincial  junta,  to  consult  the  electors  on 
particular  measures  of  taxation  and  expenditure,  and  an 
alteration  of  the  local  franchise,  giving  one  or  more  extra 
votes  to  the  heads  of  middle-class  households.  We  cannot 
here  discuss  the  merits  of  this  proposal  or  the  probability 
of  its  ever  being  seriously  pressed.  If  it  is  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  hotly  contested,  and  those  Radicals  who  give  a 
loose  support  to  the  Government  will  fight  it  tooth  and  nail. 

Some  degree  of  decentralisation  is  to  be  aimed  at  by 
making  the  province  the  final  authority  on  various  matters 
now  submitted  to  the  central  Government  at  Eome,  A 
bolder  step  has  been  the  appointment  of  Count  Codronchi 
as  civil  commissioner  for  Sicily,  with  wide  powers  and  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet.  This  new  departure  elicited  a  storm 
of  criticism  ;  it  was  a  concession  to  a  vanishing  regionalism  ; 
it  was  impossible  for  a  minister  to  be  at  once  at  a  council 
in  Rome  and  at  his  post  in  the  island.  But  of  course  it  is  an 
obvious  advantage  to  ensure  that  the  commissioner's  views 
shall  have  full  weight  with  the  Ministry  and  not  be  defeated 
by  intrigue.  And  the  position  is  no  more  anomalous  than 
that  of  an  Irish  Chief  Secretary  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet.* 

*  Rumours  are  afloat  that  Count  Codronchi  is  to  be  recalled  during 
the  month  of  July. 
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Some,  at  any  rate,  of  the  ministers  are  exerting  them- 
selves to  check  the  waste  through  peculation  and  jobbery,  at 
the  risk  of  incurring  the  odium  of  a  class  whose  influence  at 
election  time  is  considerable.  Signor  Prinetti  is  active  in 
this  respect.  He  has  also  been  taking  drastic  measures 
with  his  budget  of  public  works,  and  counts  on  eflPecting  a 
saving  of  nine  millions  of  lire  in  1897-98,  and  of  eight  and 
a  half  millions  in  1898-99.  With  regard  to  expenditure  on 
railways,  which  for  years  has  been,  next  to  the  army,  the 
heaviest  drain  on  Italian  resources,  the  more  recent  lines 
being  hopelessly  unremunerative,  he  declares  that,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  miles  required  to  connect  branches 
already  completed,  he  Las  not  conceded,  and  will  not 
concede,  the  construction  of  a  single  new  line.  Indeed,  his 
general  views  on  the  subject  will  commend  themselves  to 
English  ways  of  thinking,  for  he  holds  that  in  Italy  rail- 
way construction  and  working  should  have  been  left  to 
regulated  private  enterprise,  and  excluded  from  the  direct 
functions  of  the  State.  The  necessity  of  moderating  the 
harsher  fiscal  exactions,  which  add  little  or  nothing  to  the 
revenue,  whilst  tormenting  the  taxpayer,  is  also  recognised, 
and  Bills  have  been  introduced  to  mitigate  some  of  the 
grievances  connected  with  the  tax  on  buildings  and  the 
income  tax.  The  income-tax  reforms  include  some  pro- 
visions hostile  to  foreign  capital  employed  in  Italy,  and  are 
chiefly  aimed  at  the  relief  of  agriculture,  much  to  the  dis- 
gust of  the  chambers  of  commerce  of  large  towns,  such  as 
Genoa  and  Milan,  which,  however,  are  quite  able  to  take 
care  of  themselves.  It  is  said  that  instructions  have  been 
circulated  to  the  fiscal  agents  to  avoid  unnecessarily  harass- 
ing the  public  whilst  executing  their  duty. 

By  arriving  at  an  understanding  with  France  on  the 
thorny  subject  of  the  Tunisian  capitulations  Signor  Visconti 
Venosta  has  given  a  new  and  happier  turn  to  relations  with 
the  French  nation  generally,  and  has  paved  the  way  to 
the  possibility  of  a  new  commercial  agreement  with  that 
country,  formerly  Italy's  best  customer. 

The  gradual  amelioration  of  the  general  financial  position 
begun  by  Signor  Sonnino,  but  interrupted  by  the  unforeseen 
African  expenditure,  has  now  resumed  its  course.  It  is 
testified  to  by  the  price  of  'Rentes '  and  the  state  of  exchange, 
in  spite  of  the  anxiety  that  has  been  caused  hj  Eastern 
affairs.  The  problem  is  greatly  simplified  hj  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  policy  of  adventure  in  Africa,  which  is,  of 
course,  the  very  raisou  d^etre  of  the  present  Administration. 
It  is  no  sudden  determination  arrived  at  in  a  fit  of  panic  or 
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of  parsimony.  The  Marquis  di  Rudiui  lias  constantly  shown 
his  aversion  to  the  scheme  of  an  Erythrsean  dominion. 
The  truth  is  that  Massowah  was  originally  occupied  in  1885 
with  a  purely  political  end  in  view,  but  so  rapid  and  unex- 
pected was  the  march  of  events  at  the  time  that  this  end 
almost  immediately  became  unattainable.  To  escape  such 
an  avowal,  which  might  have  been  damaging  to  the  Ministry 
then  in  office,  the  new  acquisition  was  represented  to  the 
country  as  a  promising  base  for  colonisation.  This  delusion 
having  been  once  started  led  to  the  extension  of  the  occu- 
pation to  the  high  tableland— a  possible  though  not  a 
hopeful  field  for  the  emigrant — to  consequent  friction  with 
Abyssinia  and  the  Dervishes,  and  to  all  that  followed. 
Some  of  the  most  persistent  advocates  of  the  acquisition  of 
a  suitable  opening  for  Italian  emigration — Signor  Brunialti, 
for  instance — have  always  condemned  the  Erythrsean  scheme. 
It  has  cost  8,000  men  and  between  400  and  500  millions  of 
lire.  It  has  weakened  the  position  of  Italy  in  Europe.  It 
has  attracted  no  emigrants.  It  has  given  absolutely  no 
results.  In  a  recent  debate  the  Marquis  di  Eudini  de- 
liberately declared  to  the  Chamber  that,  even  had  he  a 
surplus  of  100  millions,  he  should  hold  himself  a  traitor  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  if  he  spent  another  farthing  of 
the  sum  on  Erythrasa.  All  thoughtful  men,  who  are  true 
friends  to  Italy,  must  agree  with  him.  But,  although  there 
could  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  feeling  of  the  country 
was  with  him,  the  complete  approval  of  the  Chamber 
remained  a  matter  of  uncertainty  until  the  division  of 
May  22,  when  the  Government  received  a  vote  of  confidence 
in  its  African  policy  by  242  votes  to  94,  with  20  abstentions. 
And  now,  should  no  grave  European  complication  supervene, 
there  will  be  little  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  equilibrium 
between  revenue  and  expenditure. 

But  in  the  same  speech  already  quoted  the  Premier  has 
proclaimed  aloud  the  real  duty  of  the  Government — to  take 
thought  for  the  suffering  workers,  to  lighten  the  taxes  on 
articles  of  consumption,  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  the  small 
freeholder,  to  cast  aside  those  hateful  weapons  of  fiscal 
oppression  which  have  become  an  odious  necessity.  His 
words  are  only  too  true,  but  the  relief  cannot  come 
Avithout  retrenchment  of  the  most  heroic  nature.  The  re- 
sources of  the  country  are  too  much  strained  to  allow  of 
great  improvement  from  a  rearrangement  of  taxation. 
Temporary  decrease  of  revenue  cannot  be  risked.  Where 
can  really  great  reductions  be  made  ?  The  waste  on  un- 
profitable public  works  seems  to   be  already  checked;  but 
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there  are  endless  useful  works  crying  aloud  for  means. 
There  remains  the  army,  most  voracious  mouth  of  all.  But 
will  the  knife  really  be  applied  here  ?  We  fear  not.  The 
question  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  large  army  is  beyond  the 
resources  of  the  country.  It  is  now  larger  than  needful  for 
defence,  and  Italy  has  no  longer  vast  schemes  of  aggrandise- 
ment beyond  the  sea.  But  public  opinion,  Avhich  moves 
slowly,  does  not  fully  recognise  these  facts,  and  still  lives 
in  the  past.  Until  national  unity  was  crowned  by  the 
entry  into  Eome  in  1870,  it  demanded  of  all  patriotic 
Italians  the  utmost  military  efforts.  That  entry,  whilst 
France  was  under  a  cloud,  offended  the  sister  country  so 
deeply,  touching  to  the  quick  the  reverential  feelings  of 
devout  sons  of  the  Church  and  the  vanity  of  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  that  reduction  of  the  army  remained  out  of  the 
question.  Then  the  French  occupation  of  Tunis,  after  the 
mistakes  of  Italian  diplomatists  during  the  Congress  of 
Berlin  had  led  to  the  isolation  of  their  country,  gave  rise  to 
an  even  greater  sense  of  irritation  in  Italy,  and  brought 
about  her  entrance  into  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  feeling 
between  the  two  nations  was  further  exasperated  by  work- 
men's rivalries,  and  above  all  by  the  misogallic  language 
and  policy  of  Signer  Crispi,  who  continued  to  use  France 
as  a  bugbear  long  after  any  real  danger  from  her  had 
passed  away.  With  his  fall  that  particular  irritant  ceased 
to  act,  and  the  present  Ministry  may  justly  boast  that  Italy 
has  not  an  enemy  in  Europe.  Nor  need  she  ever  have 
one,  unless  through  aggressive  policy  of  her  own.  But  the 
army  is  popular,  and  public  sentiment  is  not  ripe  for  serious 
retrenchment,  which  it  would  unjustly  regard  as  cowardly. 
Military  prejudices,  too,  as  well  as  the  vested  interests  of 
army  furnishers  and  of  countless  decent  families,  that  Avould 
not  know  what  to  do  with  their  sons,  for  whom  the  army 
provides  an  honourable  though  not  luxurious  livelihood,  are 
an  obstacle  to  reduction  on  a  large  scale ;  and  last,  but 
not  least,  it  could  not  be  so  much  as  named  to  the  King. 
The  incompatibility  between  the  needs  of  the  twelve  corps 
of  which  the  Italian  army  has  been  composed  since  1882 
and  financial  resources  was  long  veiled  by  the  system  of 
keeping  a  small  number  of  men  with  the  colours  in  time 
of  peace,  whilst  maintaining  the  large  *  cadres.'  Two 
hundred  and  fifty  men  is  the  strength  of  the  company  on 
a  war  footing,  but  only  80  to  90  in  time  of  peace.  Stores 
and  equipments,  too,  had  been  allowed  to  fall  to  a  danger- 
ously low  level.  Abyssinia  burst  the  bubble.  The  utter  break- 
down of  the  transport  and  commissariat  services,  and  the 
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want  of  cohesion  among  troops  two-thirds  of  whom  had  only 
just  been  recalled  to  the  colours,  more  than  counterbalanced 
striking  instances  of  individual  courage  and  self-devotion. 

The  first  anxiety  of  General  Eicotti  on  accepting  office  was 
to  restore  efficiency  within  the  limits  of  financial  possibility. 
He  accordingly  proposed  a  return  to  ten  corps,  with  sundry 
lesser  changes.  But  he  met  with  opposition  in  high 
quarters.  It  is  believed  that  the  King  would  not  hear  of 
the  reduction  which  he  thought  incompatible  with  the 
honour  of  his  house.  Other  ministers  would  not  stake  their 
existence  to  overcome  this  reluctance,  and  so  in  July  1896 
General  Eicotti  resigned.  His  place  was  taken  by  General 
Pelloux,  a  steadfast  advocate  of  the  twelve  army  corps,  whose 
Army  Eegulation  Bill  came  before  the  Chamber  in  the  month 
of  May.  It  was  made  a  question  of  confidence,  and  in  the 
actual  state  of  public  opinion,  which  had  remained  un- 
affected by  Eicotti's  resignation,  the  debate  was  merely 
academic  and  the  result  a  foregone  conclusion.  On  a 
division  there  was  a  majority  of  109  for  the  Government. 
And  so  seems  to  have  vanished,  for  the  present  at  least,  all 
hope  of  real  military  retrenchment.  In  vain  may  ministers 
strain  their  ears  to  hear  the  voice  of  discontent.  Funds 
may  rise  and  financiers  may  flourish  again,  but  Italian 
industry,  Italian  land,  and  Italian  peasants  remain  the  most 
heavily  burdened  in  the  world. 

Yet  Italy  has  overcome  greater  difficulties  than  those  that 
now  hem  her  in.  Surely  the  land  which  so  easily  won  her 
national  liberties,  when  her  sons  for  a  short  moment  showed 
themselves  really  united  in  passionate  determination,  which 
so  quickly  rose  above  regional  jealousies  to  a  true  unity  of 
sentiment,  can  put  the  knife  to  the  canker  of  extravagance, 
can  impose  restraints  on  crime,  can  purify  her  administration 
and  reform  her  municipalities,  can  ensure  fair  play  for  the 
marvellous  industry  *  of  her  workers.  The  men  of  Italy  have 
not  lost  their  brilliant  powers  of  mind,  their  cunning,  or 
their  tact.  Let  them  but  convert  their  deep  love  for  their 
fatherland  into  moral  fibre  ;  let  them  but  prove  themselves 
men  indeed,  and  all  will  yet  be  well. 

*  It  is,  of  course,  an  exploded  fallacy  that  the  operatives  and 
peasants  are  lazy  or  idle.  Judged  not  only  by  their  long  hours,  but 
by  the  actual  effort  they  put  forth,  there  are  no  workers  like  those 
Italians  who  actually  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Laziness,  idle- 
neass,  and  worthlessness  are  confined  to  the  classes  whose  hands  are 
smooth,  from  the  half-starved  copying  clerk  to  the  dandies  who  loaf 
about  smart  cafes  and  promenades.  They  indeed  toil  not,  neither  do 
they  spin. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Climhs  in  the  New  Zealand  Alps,  being  an 
Account  of  Discovery  and  Travel.  By  E.  A.  FitzGehald, 
F.R.G.S.     London:  1896. 

2.  The  Alps  from  End  to  End.  Bj  Sir  William  Martin 
CoN"WAY.     London :  1895. 

3.  The  Scenery  of  Switzerland  and  the  Causes  to  ivhich  it  is 
Due.  By  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Lubbock,  Bart.,  M.P. 
London:  1896. 

4.  The  Exploration  of  the  Caucasus.  By  Douglas  W.  Fresh- 
field.     London  and  New  York :  1896. 

TT'iPTEEN  years  or  so  ago  few  publishers  would  have  had  the 
temerity  to  accept  a  book  dealing  with  mountaineering. 
Twenty  years  previously  the  demand  for  this  description  of 
literature  had  been  strongly  pronounced ;  but  the  mine  then 
so  successfully  exploited  was  supposed  to  be  exhausted,  and 
there  seemed  no  probability  that  for  a  long  time  to  come 
it  could  be  worked  again  with  advantage.  It  is  beyond  our 
purpose  now  to  inquire  into  the  causes  that  led  after  so 
short  an  interval  to  the  renewal  of  a  demand  for  mountain 
literature.  It  is  sufficient  to  note  the  fact  that  books 
dealing  with  mountain  travel,  even  with  the  well-known 
Alps,  have  been  during  the  past  few  years  increasingly 
popular,  and  that  at  present  the  fashion — if  it  be  no  more 
than  a  fashion — shows  no  sign  of  decay.  Our  present  pur- 
pose is  rather  to  consider  how  far  the  literature  has  become 
modified.  In  one  respect  a  change  may  be  noted  that  is 
matter  for  regret.  Alpine  books  are  now  too  often  com- 
mercial speculations.  Every  possible  means  of  directing 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  author  is  employed.  The 
interview,  the  puff  preparatory,  or  any  other  anticipatory 
form  of  advertisement  is  constantly  adopted.  Preliminary 
articles  appear  in  the  newspapers  and  affect  the  tone  of  the 
completed  work^  whicli  too  frequently  suggests  the  style  of 
the  journalist.  Perha^js  the  newly  adopted  methods  furnish 
at  once  the  explanation  why  the  new  books  are  in  such  good 
request,  and  why  they  have  in  such  great  measure  lost  the 
charm  of  the  older  wo,  ks. 

The  volumes  published  by  the  earlier  members  of  the 
Alpine  Club,  which  came  into  being  at  the  beginning  of 
1858,  were  undeniably  those  that  first  attracted  the  attenti  i 
of  the  general  reader  and  created  a  public  who  had  scarcely 
heard  of  De  Saussure,  and  looked  on  the  writings  of  Forbes 
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or  Gottlieb  Studer  as  belonging  purely  to  the  domains  of 
science.  The  authors  of  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers  '  dealt 
with  mountaineering  as  a  new  kind  of  sport,  and  revealed  an 
unworked  field  for  adventure  and  travel.  The  men  who 
wrote  these  accounts  managed  to  tinge  their  pages  with  that 
glow  of  exhilaration  so  familiar  and  so  attractive  to  the 
mountaineer  engaged  in  his  favourite  pastime.  The  very 
freshness  of  the  narratives  carried  the  reader  away.  One  of 
the  great  charms  of  mountaineering  lies  in  the  ability  to 
recall  in  after  years  every  detail  of  an  expedition  with  the 
utmost  vividness;  to  feel  almost  the  same  thrill  that  was 
experienced  at  the  actual  time  of  magnificent  views  suddenly 
opening  out  to  the  gaze,  of  successes  won  after  long  hours  of 
suspense  and  doubt,  of  dangers  grappled  with  and  overcome 
by  skill  and  foresight.  It  mattered  little  that  to  the  non- 
mountaineer  the  accounts  of  the  expeditions  might  be  held 
to  vary  but  little  ;  eveiy  reader  who  had  passed  through  a 
simikxr  experience  was  able  to  call  up  a  host  of  pictures  of 
the  same  nature  in  his  mind. 

It  is  tolerably  evident  indeed  from  some  of  the  modern 
literature  that  lack  of  variety  in  the  style  of  description  need 
not  necessarily  become  a  weariness  to  the  reading  public. 
In  many  of  the  accounts  recently  published  the  method 
of  treatment  is  scarcely  altered  at  all  from  that  which  was 
first  adopted  some  forty  years  ago.  Since  the  publication 
of  '  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers '  the  developement  of  the 
technique  of  mountaineering  has  been  very  great.  Far 
more  difficult  climbs  are  now  accomplished,  and  the  whole 
art  of  climbing  mountains  has  been  rendered  tolerably 
precise.  Yet  the  principles  have  undergone  no  material 
alteration. 

Alpine  literature  readily  falls  into  a  few  well-marked 
categories.  There  are  books  dealing  with  the  subject  solely 
as  a  holiday  pastime.  In  such  the  personality  of  the  author 
counts  for  much.  We  may  instance  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's 
admirable  'Playground  of  Europe,'  Mr.  Justice  Wills's 
delightful  '  Wanderings  in  the  High  Alps,'  or  the  equally 
charming  record  by  Mr.  Hinchliff  of  '  Summer  Months 
'  among  the  Alps.'  In  another  class  we  have  travel  com- 
bined with  mountaineering;  while  yet  another — of  which 
Professor  Bouney's  '  The  Alpine  Eegions '  or  Professor 
Tyndall's  '  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps '  are  familiar 
examples — draws  attention  to  the  scientific  problems  that 
the  mountains  suggest,  and  endeavours  to  expound  them  in 
a  simple  or  even  in  a  popular  form.     The  recent  works  men- 
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tioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  good  examples  that  fall 
readily  into  the  recognised  classes. 

There  exists,  it  is  true,  a  '  new '  school  of  mountaineers, 
inclined  to  question  some  of  the  maxims  laid  down  by  the 
pioneers  of  the  craft,  and  disposed  also  to  regard  as  anti- 
quated rules  which  the  older  mountaineers  held  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  observe  in  order  to  ensure  the  maximum  degree 
of  safety  in  a  pursuit  from  which  the  element  of  risk 
cannot  be  wholly  eliminated.  The  late  Mr.  Mummery  was 
regarded  as  the  leader  of  this  school.  In  his  'Climbs  in 
'  the  Alps  and  Caucasus,'  published  in  1895,  he  is  said  by 
some  to  have  upset  many  of  the  old  theories,  and  to  have 
laid  down  the  doctrines  of  the  new  school.  Mr.  Mummery, 
however,  was  perhaps  the  most  accomplished  climber  who 
ever  joined  the  ranks  of  the  Alpine  Club.  He  was  one  of 
those  who  by  wide  experience  and  long  practice  was  fully 
justified  in  pursuing  his  own  line,  and  being  undeniably 
qualified  to  make  rules  was  perhaps  privileged  to  break 
them.  Many  of  his  feats  were  of  a  very  daring  and  very 
remarkable  nature.  In  the  Alps  he  achieved  successfully 
climbs  which  none  of  the  pioneers  of  mountaineering  either 
could  or  would  have  attempted,  and  no  doubt,  with  his 
exceptional  skill  and  power,  he  ran  no  more  risk  in  his  most 
difiicult  feats  than  the  earlier  mountaineers  did  in  ascending 
Monte  Eosa  or  traversing  the  Schwarz  Thor.  Allowing  for  the 
altered  conditions  and  for  the  accumulated  experience,  the 
accounts  he  gave  of  his  mountain  climbs  really  differ  but  little 
from  those  first  given  to  the  public,  and  only  experts  could 
properly  appreciate  the  contrast  between  his  feats  and  those 
of  the  earlier  climbers.  Mr.  Mummery  adopted  frankly  the 
old  literary  style,  and  sought  to  stimulate  his  readers,  never 
to  instruct  them.  Authors  were,  however,  seeking  how  they 
might  vary  what  even  an  enthusiast  must  sometimes  feel  a 
monotony  of  descrij)tion.  The  older  contributors  to  Alpine 
literature  wrote  because  they  seemed  to  have  it  in  them  and 
could  not  help  themselves.  The  effort  to  keep  up  the  high 
pressure  was  more  evident  in  later  works.  With  the  demand 
for  a  plentiful  supply  of  Alpine  literature  arose  a  class  of 
book,  of  which  previously  there  had  been  but  few  examples, 
in  which  it  was  recognised  more  definitely  that  mountaineer- 
ing might  be  treated  as  a  form  of  travel.  A  definite  journey 
could  be  undertaken,  mountainous  districts  hitherto  little 
known  visited  and  the  glamour  of  the  explorer  thrown 
over  the  mountaineer.  What  had  hitherto  been  sport  it  was 
perceived  might  be  turned  into  a  business  and  into  a  profit- 
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able  business.  Mr.  Whymper  led  the  way  again  in  his  visit 
to  the  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator,  a  journey  undertaken 
primarily  with  scientific  objects,  of  which  the  principal  was 
to  study  the  effect  of  diminished  pressure  on  the  human 
frame.  The  outcome  of  that  journey  was  a  very  admirable 
work,  which  has  never  perhaps  achieved  quite  the  popularity 
it  deserved,  largely,  no  doubt,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
volumes  were  published  so  long  after  the  completion  of  the 
expedition.  Here  was  a  reversal  to  the  style  of  Forbes  and 
De  Saussure.  Mr.  Whymper's  book  was  weighted  perhaps 
with  too  much  solid  science  to  be  acceptable  to  the  general 
reader,  who  in  mountain  literature  seems  to  prefer  that 
the  scientific  observations  should  be  relegated  to  appendices, 
about  which  he  need  not  trouble  himself.  Of  a  similar 
character  to  Mr.  Whymper's  book,  omitting  the  science,  is 
the  description  of  a  visit  to  the  Alps  of  New  Zealand  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  FitzGerald.  It  labours  under  the  defect — one 
that  the  greatest  art  is  required  to  conceal — that  the  author 
seems  to  have  his  book  in  mind  fi*om  the  moment  of  start- 
ing to  the  very  end  of  his  expedition.  No  work  can  ever 
be  so  free  and  spontaneous  as  one  in  which  the  traveller 
has  merely  kept  notes  for  his  own  interest  during  his 
journey,  and  which  he  finds  on  his  return  are  really  worth 
developing  into  a  volume.  To  deliberately  organise  an 
expedition  with  the  main  object  of  producing  some  sort  of 
book  at  the  end  is  to  seriously  prejudice  the  success  of  the 
work.  The  artist,  the  botanist,  and  the  student  of  natural 
history  may  all  figure  as  dramatis  personce  in  the  work,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  of  sight  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  one  functionary  whose  name  is  never  mentioned, 
and  that  is  the  publisher. 

Mr.  EitzGerald  has  only  then  partially  followed  the 
example  of  Mr.  Whymper  in  the  Andes  and  Sir  Martin 
Conway  in  the  Karakorams,  for  his  book  on  New  Zealand 
is  essentially  a  work  dealing  with  the  country  from  the 
climber's  point  of  view.  The  book  is  described  as  an 
account  of  travel  and  discovery.  The  extent  to  which  he 
succeeded  in  the  latter  object  has  been  questioned.  It  is  far 
from  our  intention  to  re-open  a  controversy  of  no  wide 
importance,  and  now,  by  the  good  sense  of  all  parties, 
presumably  closed.  Impartial  judges  seem  to  agree  that, 
on  the  whole,  Mr.  EitzGerald  has  vindicated  his  claim  to 
discovery.  One  of  the  most  practical  results  of  Mr. 
FitzGerald's  exploration  was  the  crossing  of  a  pass  com- 
parable, perhaps,  in  its  nature  to  the  well-known  Monte 
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Moro,  over  the  southern  portion  of  the  chain.  The  route 
lies  between  the  Hermitage,  a  refuge  by  the  Hooker  river, 
on  the  E.,  and  the  valley  of  the  Copland  river  which  runs 
down  to  the  W.  coast.  It  is  of  small  moment  to  inquire 
who  first  noticed  the  route.  In  such  matters  a  remark 
made  by  Sydney  Smith  applies  forcibly,  that  credit  for 
originality  should  be  assigned  not  to  the  man  who  first 
devises  something  new,  but  to  him  who  forces  the  value  of 
the  discovery  on  others. 

Of  the  excellence  and  variety  of  the  mountaineering 
accomplished  by  Mr.  FitzGerald  there  can  be  little  difference 
of  opinion,  and  no  one  can  gainsay  that  he  discovered 
many  routes  up  peaks  which  had  either  been  neglected  or 
discarded  as  impossible.  Measured  by  an  Asiatic  or  even 
by  a  European  standard,  the  heights  of  the  peaks  climbed 
may  seem  comparatively  low.*  But  it  is  abundantly  clear 
from  the  experience  of  others  who  have  climbed  mountains 
and  explored  glaciers  in  New  Zealand — for  instance,  the 
Rev.  W.  S.  Green,  the  late  Emil  Boss,  and  the  members  of 
the  New  Zealand  Alpine  Club — that  the  snow  and  ice  con- 
ditions are  as  unfavourable  as  might  be  expected  in  a 
country  where  the  range  is  precipitous  and  close  to  the  sea. 
The  rock  peaks,  too,  are  evidently  difficult.  Moreover,  a 
climber  has  to  estimate  the  height  of  a  mountain  by  the 
elevation  of  the  part  that  presents  serious  climbing  difficulty, 
not  by  the  mere  height  above  the  sea-level.  Thus  Mount 
Sefton  is  stated  to  rise  from  the  valley  to  fully  as  great  a 
height  as  does  the  Matterhorn  from  the  village  of  Zermatt, 
and  at  a  far  steeper  angle. 

Mr.  FitzGerald's  book  suffers  from  the  disadvantage 
common  to  most  of  the  recent  works  dealing  with  moun- 
tains in  that  it  is  too  large,  and  as  a  volume  too  pre- 
tentious in  general  get-up  for  the  matter  which  it  contains. 
A  book  professing  to  be  a  monograph  or  a  work  of  reference 
may  not  suffer  by  being  printed  on  very  thick  paper  and 
with  a  ponderous  binding  ;  but  an  account  which  appeals  to 
the  general  reader  chiefly  anxious  for  spirited  and  graphic 
descriptions  of  mountain  adventure  ought  to  be  cast  in  a  more 
readable  form.  The  inclusion  of  many  illustrations  in  the 
text  may  require  stout  paper  in  order  to  do  them  justice ; 

*  The  height  of  Mount  Cook  is  given  in  the  well-drawn  map 
that  accompanies  Mr.  FitzGerald's  book  as  12,348  ft.  In  passing,  we 
regret  to  learn,  on  Mr.  FitzGerald's  authority,  that  it  is  wrong  to 
apply  the  poetical  name  of  Aorangi  to  this  peak. 
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but  in  this  case  the  bulk  of  the  illustrations  in  the  text  are 
initial  letters,  and  might  well  have  been  spared  altogether. 
The  author  is  a  young  writer — a  fact  which  is  abundantly 
evident  throughout  his  pages.  He  does  not  turn  the 
advantage  to  full  account.  It  is  only  here  and  there  that 
he  contrives  to  impart  any  of  that  freshness  to  his  narrative 
which  would  amply  condone  any  want  of  literary  experience. 
Rightly  or  wi'ongly,  the  reader  is  apt  to  judge  of  the  contents 
of  a  book  by  his  impressions  of  the  exterior,  and  is  prone  to 
resent  the  disappointment  if  the  perusal  does  not  fulfil  his 
expectation.  In  this  matter  the  publisher  is  more  to  blame 
than  the  author,  and  the  fact  should  not  be  overlooked  that 
the  modern  tendency  to  get  up  a  volume  in  what  is  called 
very  handsome  style  leads  to  a  prejudiced  opinion  of  the 
contents  when  they  are  revealed.  A  judicious  artist  does 
not  entrust  the  setting  of  his  picture  to  the  taste  of  the 
frame-maker. 

Mr.  FitzGerald  was  very  fortunate  in  one  respect.  He  had 
with  him  a  guide  of  the  very  first  rank ;  one  who  has  certainly 
never  been  surpassed  in  his  ability  to  show  the  highest 
qualities  of  a  mountaineer  in  unfamiliar  countries.  As  a 
rule  Swiss  guides  when  taken  to  the  Andes,  the  Himalaya,, 
or  elsewhere  far  afield,  have,  with  exceedingly  few  excep- 
tions, disappointed  their  employers.  Guides  judge  of  the 
mountains  they  have  to  confront  too  much  by  the  standard 
that  they  have  acquired  at  home,  and  are  constantly  unable 
either  to  correctly  estimate  the  scale  they  have  to  deal  with 
or  to  adapt  themselves  to  unusual  surroundings.  Mr. 
FitzGerald  was,  of  course,  the  official  leader  of  the  expedition, 
but  he  acknowledges  to  the  full  that  his  success  was  mainly 
due  to  the  guide  Zurbriggen,  who  fitly  wound  up  a  series  of 
remarkable  mountaineering  exploits  by  ascending  Mount 
Cook  alone.  For  the  first  ascent  of  mountains  like  Mount 
Sefton  and  Mount  Tasman,  it  is  quite  plain  from  the 
accounts  that  a  guide  of  Zurbriggen's  calibre  was  really 
needed;  and  if  the  circumstances  of  the  descent  from  the 
Silberhorn — a  point  on  the  ridge  lying  just  south  of  Mount 
Tasman — in  a  storm  in  any  way  resembled  the  astonishing 
illustration  which  forms  the  frontispiece,  even  Zurbriggen 
must  have  had  his  powers  taxed  to  the  very  utmost. 

Mr.  FitzGerald's  book  is  likely  to  have  a  considerable 
effect  on  mountain  exploration  in  'New  Zealand.  Some 
years  ago  when  a  small  band  of  our  countrymen,  resident  in 
New  Zealand,  decided  to  form  an  Alpine  Club,  it  was  sug- 
gested, we  believe,  to  them  that,  however  limited  the  funds 
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at  their  disposal  might  be,  they  would  do  -well  to  devote  the 
greater  part  of  their  resources  to  engaging  a  Swiss  guide, 
who  might  teacli  them  how  to  attack  their  mountains.  The 
advice  was  not  followed.  The  members  of  the  Club  displayed 
extreme  energy  and  perseverance  in  the  exploration  of  the 
New  Zealand  Alps,  and  in  attempting  the  ascents  of  some  of 
the  most  difficult  peaks ;  but,  as  was  to  be  expected,  they 
did  not  at  first  utilise  their  power  to  the  best  advantage. 
Strength,  pluck,  and  determination  count  for  much ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  that  must  be  positively  learnt  in 
mountaineering.  Mr.  FitzGerald  does  not  fail  to  point  this 
moral  in  his  images,  but  the  lesson  is  driven  home  somewhat 
harshly  and  Avithout  any  particular  endeavour  to  avoid 
wounding  a  very  natural  amour  prop-c.  Still  the  lesson  had 
to  be  learnt,  and  the  outcome  will  be  but  good  if  it  leads 
to  the  better  husbanding  of  power,  to  more  systematic 
plans  of  attack  in  devising  mountain  ascents,  and  to  the 
achievement  of  better  results  with  diminished  risk.  There 
is  plenty  left  for  the  New  Zealand  mountaineers  to  do,  and 
they  are  not  the  men  to  throw  up  the  game  merely  because 
they  may  have  lost  a  feAv  points  at  the  outset. 

A  few  brief  notes  inserted  in  the  form  of  appendices  on 

*  Some  Rock  Specimens,'  by  Professor  Bonney ;    '  On   the 

*  Flora,'  by  Lady  E.  Fitzmaurice ;  and  '  On  Birds  and  New 

*  Zealand  Trout,'  by  Mr.  Claud  Barrow,  are  all  the  items 
of  science  that  the  book  contains,  and  even  these  seem  a  little 
out  of  place.  There  are  but  few  notes  of  any  consequence 
on  the  physical  geography  of  the  country.  The  general 
material  of  the  work  can  be  gathered  from  the  index.  Only 
the  scantiest  references  can  be  found  to  any  information 
which  might  be  of  general  value  to  an  explorer,  or  even  to 
other  works  dealing  with  the  mountains  of  New  Zealand. 
There  is  some  unintentional  humour  in  the  index.  Some 
of  the  entries  relating  to  a  young  native  named  Clark, 
who  was  employed  to  carry  provisions  and  look  after  the 
camp  and  to  do  odd  jobs  generally,  are  ridiculously  trivial. 
Thus  we  notice  '  Clark   (slips)  91,  92,  (his  carelessness)  93, 

*  (falls  on  the  ice),'  followed  by  so  many  references  that  we 
cannot  enumerate  them ;  or  again,  later  on,  ••  Zurbriggen  (in 
'  a  rage)  10,  (catches  his  foot),'  followed  by  nine  references, 
'loses  his  hat,'  followed  by  ten.  This  is  surely  the  very 
reductio  ad  ahstirdum  of  an  index.  It  is  only  fair  to  say 
that  the  compilation  does  very  scant  justice  to  the  interest 
and  the  numerous  merits  of  the  volume.  Regarded  as  a 
series    of  sketches  recording   some   very  interesting,  well- 
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planned,  and  difficult  mountain  climbs,  the  book  deserves 
well  of  the  public;  but  something  more  than  ability  in 
climbing,  or  energy  and  courage  in  planning  mountain 
exploration,  is  needed  for  a  volume  whose  chief  defect 
is  that  it  is  too  ambitious.  Mr.  FitzGerald  commits  the 
same  fault  in  literature  which  he  ascribes  to  his  New 
Zealand  companions  in  their  mountaineering,  that  of  bur- 
dening themselves  with  too  much  weight,  and  without 
literary  experience  or  literary  skill  of  attempting  a  higher 
flight  than  he  is  capable  of  reaching.  Yet  there  is  evidence 
throughout  of  a  true  love  of  mountains  and  of  that  en- 
thusiasm which  will  condone  in  the  eyes  of  the  reader 
the  defects  which  seem  to  loom  large  in  the  judgement  of 
the  reviewer.  We  may  hope  that  the  volume  which  will 
doubtless  follow  the  expedition  to  the  Andes,  on  which  the 
author  has  been  recently  engaged,  will  be  conceived  in  a 
rather  more  chastened  style,  and  that  added  experience  will 
tone  down  crudities  which,  after  all,  are  but  small  defects  in 
a  work  dealing  with  travel  and  adventure  where  the  author 
is  necessarily  his  own  hero. 

Very  diflerent  in  conception  and  widely  different  in  execu- 
tion is  Sir  Martin  Conway's  account  of  his  journey  through 
the  '  Alps  from  End  to  End.'  Starting  from  the  Colle  di 
Tenda  in  the  Maritime  Alps,  thence  by  Mont  Blanc,  the 
Northern  Oberland  ridge  and  its  eastward  continuations, 
the  party  made  their  way  to  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Switzerland,  and  thence  across  the  Tyrol,  the  final  goal 
being  the  Ankogl,  some  200  miles  from  Vienna.  Mr.  Eitz- 
Geiald  and  Zurbriggen  were  also  members  of  the  party. 
The  route  lay  at  a  high  level  throughout.  The  idea  was 
a  thoroughly  good  one  and  decidedly  novel,  being  the 
practical  expression  pushed  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  of 
Sir  Martin  Conway's  often  expressed  views  on  the  undesir- 
ability  of  mountaineering  solely  from  one  central  spot.  The 
author  was  fully  possessed  of  the  literary  skill  to  weave  a 
connected  story  out  of  his  journey.  Even  though  no  '  new 
'  expedition,'  as  a  climber  would  phrase  it,  might  be  accom- 
'  plished,  the  journey  for  purposes  of  description,  having  a 
definite  aim  and  object,  was  certain  to  be  free  from  the 
monotony  now  inseparable  from  all  Alpine  literature  which 
endeavours  to  treat  of  the  pursuit  in  the  style  of  the  writers 
of  forty  years  ago.  The  work  of  organisation  was  of  course 
child's  play  to  one  who  had  shown  himself  fully  capable  of 
dealing  successfully  with  the  difficulties  of  planning  a  journey 
through  wholly  unknown  and  far  remote  glacier  districts. 
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such  as  those  in  the  Karakorams.  From  beginning  to  end 
the  plan  of  campaign  was  thoroughly  well  arranged,  so  that 
the  programme  was  faithfully  performed. 

We  need  not  follow  the  details  of  Sir  Martin  Conway's 
journey,  which  covered,  roughly,  a  thousand  miles,  accom- 
plished in  sixty-five  days  of  actual  marching.  The  book 
suggests,  indirectly,  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  minute- 
ness with  which  the  topography  of  the  Alps  has  been 
worked  out  by  mountaineers,  and  the  extent  to  which 
mountaineering  is  now  practised. 

The  advantages  of  a  tour  such  as  the  author  describes  are 
well  summed  up.     He  points  out  with  truth  that  '  a  long 

*  mountain  traverse  consisting  of  a  series  of  ascents  and 
'  descents  conveys  a  truer  idea  of  any  mountain  region  than 

*  can  be  yielded  by  a  number  of  climbs  radiating  from  a 

*  centre.'  The  traveller  acquires  a  more  correct  idea  of  the 
scale  of  any  view  that  may  be  unfolded,  and  is  able  to 
appreciate  better  the  relation  of  the  ranges  to  each  other,  if 
he  has  constant  opportunities  of  looking  back  on  the  ground 
he  traversed  the  day  before  and  looking  forward  to  the  route 
for  to-morrow.  Moreover,  as  the  author  justly  remarks, 
the  wanderer  has  the  obvious  advantage  of  '  being  enabled 

*  to  observe  and  compare  the  qualities  of  scenery  in  different 

*  parts  and  of  gaining  a  clear  idea  of  the  larger  natural 

*  features.'  All  this  is  true  enough.  The  sentiments  are 
those  of  the  traveller  and  explorer.  The  great  majority  of 
those  who  visit  the  Alps  annually  have  little  taste  in  either 
direction. 

Sir  Martin  Conway  notes,  incidentally,  the  interesting 
fact,  that  he  was  attacked  at  a  height  of  only  7,000  feet  with 
the  symptoms,  in  a  mild  form,  of  mountain  sickness. 
Experience  in  the  Karakorams  led  him  at  once  to  recog- 
nise   the     '  peculiar    fatigue    and    the    discomfort    if   the 

*  regularity  of  breathing  were  interfered  with.'  He  asserts 
roundly  that  the  cause  of  mountain  sickness  is  diminution 
of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  adopting,  that  is,  the  view  that 
M.  Paul  Bert  insisted  on  so  strongly.  Modern  researches 
seem  to  indicate  that  this  is  only  part  of  the  truth.  The 
question  is  too  complex  to  be  fully  discussed  here,  but  we 
may  note  that  the  author  adopts  unreservedly  the  logical 
conclusion  of  his  opinions.     He  believes  'that  the  vigour  of 

*  every  man  begins  to  be  diminished  at  a  very  moderate 
'  height  [amount  not  stated]  above  sea-level,  and  diminishes 
'  further  with  every  increment  of  height  till  a  level  is  reached 

*  where  even  the  dullest  observer  perceives  that  something 
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'  is  wrong.'  The  explanation  is  summary,  if  not  hasty, 
while  it  takes  no  account  of  physiological  disturbances  of  the 
circulatory  and  nervous  systems,  of  the  altered  tension  of 
the  gases  of  the  body,  or  of  the  conditions  that  combine  to 
induce  fatigue.* 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  be  disposed  to  follow 
the  author's  example  in  traversing  large  districts  of  the  Alps 
a  chapter  is  contributed  by  the  Eev.  W.  A.  B.  Coolidge, 
suggesting  various  lines  for  similar  journeys.  No  one 
could  give  better  advice  on  such  a  subject  than  Mr.  Coolidge, 
whom  Sir  Martin  Conway  justly  describes  as  'the  most 
'  learned  expert  in  Alpine  topography  that  has  ever  lived.' 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  few  attempts  to  deal  with 
the  scientific  aspect  of  the  mountains  in  a  more  or  less  popular 
manner.  Learned  and  valuable  treatises  by  authorities  like 
Professor  Heim,t  of  Zurich,  and  Professor  BonneyJ  we  have 
had  ;  but  these  do  not  and  are  not  intended  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  those  who,  taking  an  intelligent  interest 
in  natural  phenomena,  wish  to  have  these  explained  in  a 
simple  manner  in  works  that  are  neither  primers  nor 
technical  monographs.  No  one  recognised  the  demands  of 
this  class  more  fully  than  the  late  Professor  Tyndall.  His 
best  scientific  work  in  the  mountains  dealt  with  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  snow  and  ice  world,  with  the  behaviour  of 
glaciers — in  short,  with  the  various  forms  of  water,  their 
action  and  influence  on  the  mountains.  Such  a  subject  had 
the  advantage  of  lending  itself  readily  to  demonstration  by 
experiment,  and  he  did  not  fail  to  make  the  most  of  this 
feature.  His  strength  lay  largely  in  his  power  of  making 
science  attractive,  and  he  most  judiciously  adopted  a  style 
of  writing  which,  though  no  mere  transliteration  of  lecture 
notes,  always  suggested  consciousness  of  an  audience.  His 
works  on  Alpine  subjects  give  the  impression  of  having  been 
written  in  the  lecture-theatre  rather  than  in  the  study.      It 

*  Possibly  the  recent  ascent  of  Aconcagua  by  members  of  Mr. 
FitzGerald's  party  may  add  to  our  knowledge  of  mountain  sickness. 
In  a  report  from  a  member  of  the  expedition  communicated  to  the 
Daily  Press,  the  height  of  Aconcagua  is  given  as  '  over  24,000  ft.' 
If  so,  it  is  the  highest  peak  yet  reached  by  mountaineers.  But,  as  a 
writer  in  the  'Alpine  Journal'  (February,  1897)  points  out,  the 
height  assigned  to  the  mountain  by  Dr.  Gussfeldt,  and  which  was 
determined  by  trigonometrical  measurement,  is  only  22,869  fl".. 

f  Heim,  '  Untersuchungen  liber  den  Mechanismus  der  Gebirgs- 
bildung.'     Basel,  1878. 

J  Bonney,  '  Ice- work,  Past  and  Present.'     London,  1896. 
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matters  little  wlietlier  some  of  his  theories  are  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  the  day ;  whether  fracture  and  regelation, 
for   instance,   can   account  as    fully  for  the  phenomena  of 
glacier  motion  as  he  is  supposed  to  have  maintained;  or 
whether  he  did  not  hold  an  altogether  exaggerated  estimate 
of  the  power  of  glaciers  as  digging  and  scooping-out  agents. 
The  graphic  vigour  of  works  such  as  '  The  Glaciers  of  the 
*  Alps '  and  '  Hours  of  Exercise  in  the  Alps '  fully  achieved 
the  object  with  which  the  former  work  was  written — namely, 
'  to  interest  intelligent  persons  who  may  not  possess  any 
'  special    scientific  culture.'     Naturally,   such   writings  ap- 
pealed very  directly  to  mountaineers,  who  recognised  that 
they  might  further  the  developement  of  their  favourite  pur- 
suit by  the  x^ractical  application  of  scientific  facts.  Tyndall's 
books  were  published  just  at  the  time  when  mountaineer- 
ing,   as    a    pastime,  was    rapidly  increasing  in  popularity. 
Accepted  at  once  as  standard  authorities,  they  achieved  a 
vogue  which  had  been  denied  to  the  not  less  brilliant,  but 
more  academic  and  subdued,  works  of  authors  like  Forbes 
on  similar  subjects.     The  views  enunciated  by  Tyndall  and 
the  explanations  put  forward  of  glacier  phenomena  were  and 
are  still  disseminated  in  quarters  where  the  actual  books  are 
unknown.     Some  twenty  years   ago  lecture  societies   were 
being  started  all  over  the  country.     Mountain  travel  and 
adventure    formed    admirable    subjects    for  lectures^    and 
mountaineers  displayed  no  great  disinclination  to  appear  on 
the  platform.     A  mixture  of  narrative  of  personal  adventure 
and  science  formed  the  staple  of  these  lectures,  and  in  the 
latter  branch  the  quotations  from  Tyndall's  Alpine  writings 
were  frequently  so  extensive  as  to  suggest  wholesale  bor- 
rowing.    It  resulted   that  Tyndall's  works  became   almost 
text-books  of  Alpine  science.    The  influence  of  such  lectures, 
delivered  as  a  rule  before  highly  receptive  audiences  in  large 
provincial  towns,  public  schools,  and  the  like,  was  not  only 
largely   instrumental   in   popularising   science,  but  it   also 
created  a  new  reading  public  for  Alpine  literature.     Tyndall 
undoubtedly  achieved  his  aim  in  interesting  a  large  class, 
primarily  attracted  by  the  adventurous  aspect  of  the  new 
pastime,  in  the  scientific  questions  suggested  by  the  Alps, 
and  in  blending,   happily,  sport  and  science;  for  Tyndall 
was  a  highly  skilled  mountaineer.     It  seems  strange,  there- 
fore, that  no  endeavour  had  been  made  to  follow  out  the 
line  indicated,  by  treating  the  problems  of  Alpine  geology 
in  the  same  spirit  as  Tyndall  had  dealt  with  the  snow  and 
ice  world.     Sir  John  Lubbock  in  '  The  Scenery  of  Switzer- 
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*  land '  has  endeavoured  to  fill  the  gap.  Few  writers  were 
better  qualified  to  undertake  the  task.  He  has  just  the 
requisite  gifts  of  a  sound  knowledge  of  his  subject  and  a 
light  touch.  To  the  experience  of  a  lecturer  practised  in 
presenting  to  a  mixed  audience  scientific  facts  in  a  form  at 
once  palatable  and  easily  assimilated  he  unites  the  con- 
trolling discretion  of  one  who  respects  science. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  book  fully  answers  expectation, 
and  the  reader  has  an  uncomfortable  sense  that  the  author 
has  not  given  of  his  best.  This  arises  probably  from  the 
fact  that  the  writer  seems  to  have  been  in  two  minds — 
uncertain  whether  to  deal  with  his  subject  from  the  severely 
scientific  or  the  purely  poj)ular  point  of  view.  The  result 
is  to  leave  on  the  reader  the  impression  of  science  diluted 
rather  than  expounded.  There  is  too  much  technicality  for 
the  general  reader  desirous  of  understanding  the  physical 
conformation  of  the  Alps,  and  the  work  is  too  fragmentary 
to  satisfy  the  expert.  Meanwhile,  there  is  so  much  that  is 
good  in  the  book,  especially  the  chapters  on  rivers  and  lakes, 
that  we  may  accept  it  gratefully  as  an  instalment  in  a  field 
of  mountain  literature  too  little  cultivated  of  late.  The 
geological  portions  of  the  work  amount,  essentially,  to  a 
summary  of  the  views  held  by  the  leading  authorities. 
More  of  the  author's  own  opinions  on  vexed  questions  would 
have  been  welcome.  The  explanation  of  the  physical  fact 
that  rivers  after  running  for  long  distances  in  the  main  axis 
abruptly,  in  some  instances,  change  their  course,  and  break 
away  into  cross  valleys  at  a  right  angle  to  their  former 
direction,  is  plausible.  Rejecting,  in  the  main,  the  view 
that  the  change  of  course  is  explained  by  the  transverse 
streams  cutting  their  way  back,  and  thus  tapping  the  valley, 
Sir  John  Lubbock  suggests  that  the  phenomenon  is  due  to 
tectonic  causes,  and  that  in  the  process  of  cooling  and 
contraction  of  the  earth's  crust  the  resulting  formation  of 
elevations  and  depressions  took  place  in  two  directions  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  The  amount  of  folding  might 
be  much  greater  in  one  direction  than  the  other,  but  pre- 
sumably, if  we  correctly  understand  the  author's  view,  in 
places  might  be  equal.  At  such  places  the  river  might 
naturally  bend  along  the  line  of  depression  formed  at  a 
right  angle.  The  bending  is  not,  therefore,  properly  speak- 
ing, a  change  of  direction,  and  implies  no  sudden  deviation 
from  a  former  line.  This  view  is  of  importance,  for  it 
implies  that  valleys  are  not  due  wholly  to  erosion,  however 
much  they  may  have  been  deepened  and  widened  by  the 
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destructive  agency  of  water.  The  most  notable  examples  of 
rivers  so  deviating  are  those  of  the  Rhine,  near  Chur,  and 
of  the  Ehone,  at  Martigny.  In  both  cases  the  rivers  turn 
northwards  abruptly,  after  pursuing  a  straight  course  along 
the  main  diagonal  trough  of  Switzerland,  interrupted  only 
by  the  boss  of  the  Furka  and  Ober  Alp,  which  forms  the 
water  parting  interposed  between  the  two  river  systems. 

The  Rhone,  as  is  well  pointed  out,  really  runs  at  Martigny 
into  the  cross  valley  formerly  occupied  by  the  Dranse,  whose 
bed  it  has  annexed.  It  might  be  correct,  therefore,  on 
grounds  of  physical  geography  to  consider  that  the  Rhone 
ceased  at  Martigny.  But  annexation  in  the  case  of  rivers, 
as  sometimes  happens  also  with  nations,  is  but  the  prelude 
to  extermination  of  the  former  occupier  ;  and  the  ancient 
river,  the  river  Dranse,  is  but  a  name  now  to  the  geographical 
archseologist. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  author  holds  with 
Tyndall  as  to  the  part  fracture  and  regelation  plays  in  the 
movement  of  glaciers.  At  a  time  when  the  viscous  theory 
seems  again  to  be  gaining  adherents,  the  expression  of 
opinion  from  so  weight}'-  an  authority  is  important.  But, 
after  all,  the  viscous  and  regelation  theories  only  account 
for  the  moulding  of  the  glacier  to  its  trough.  The  weight 
of  ice  acting  as  2i  vis  a  tergo  is  the  determining  factor  of  the 
movement.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  observers  of  the  glaciers 
like  De  Saussnre,  Forbes,  Tyndall,  and  Heim.  Professor 
Heim  goes  so  far  as  to  express  his  belief  that  a  mass  of 
lead  spread  out  like  a  glacier  would  behave  in  precisely  the 
same  way  as  ice. 

Refei-ence  to  Sir  John  Lubbock's  book  would  be  rendered 
easier,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  work  would  be  much  in- 
creased, by  an  index — an  addition  that,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
be  made  in  subsequent  editions. 

If  we  have  dealt  a  little  harshly  with  the  w^orks  considered, 
and  dwelt  on  their  defects  more  than  on  their  merits,  it  has 
been  more  to  illustrate  the  difiiculty  of  producing  a  satis- 
factory book  on  mountain  travel  than  of  merely  disparaging 
the  authors.  To  write  a  good  book  of  travel  is  a  task  that 
demands  really  very  special  qualifications.  Yet  there  is  no 
branch  of  litex-ature  to  which  people  wholly  unsuited  to 
write  a  book  at  all  have  contributed  so  much.  The  mere 
expansion  of  diary  notes,  supplemented  by  gleanings  from 
collateral  sources  of  information,  and  padded  out  by  tech- 
nical contributions  from  scientific  experts,  makes  but  a 
^patchwork   fabric,  unfitted  to  stand  the  wear  and  tear  of 
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perusal  by  any  save  the  desultory  reader.  Such  works  may 
and  do  find  a  market,  largely  because  the  taste  for  collecting 
works  on  special  subjects— of  which  mountain  travel  is  for 
the  moment  a  very  prominent  one — is  widespread.  A  man 
of  moderate  means  can  with  little  trouble  soon  collect  a 
very  fair  Alpine  library.  An  x^lpine  department  is  to  be 
found  in  the  bookshelves  alike  of  those  who  are  interested 
in  the  pursuit  as  a  sport  and  those  who,  affected  to  some 
extent  hj  the  book  collector's  craze,  like  to  have  a  special 
department  which  can  easily  be  made  to  attain  respectable 
dimensions.  So  the  books  are  supplied,  and  the  actual 
quality  is  not  too  rigidly  investigated.  Few  writers  on  travel 
possess  the  nice  discrimination,  sense  of  proportion  and 
variety  of  literary  method  needful  for  conspicuous  success. 
Thus,  it  comes  about  that  their  pages  are  flooded  with  a 
superabundance  of  detail.  The  petty  discomforts  and  in- 
significant hardships  incidental  to  tra.vel  which  may  serve 
as  topics  of  conversation  over  the  camp  fire  are  not  worth 
reproduction.  The  efficiency  of  the  commissariat  depart- 
ment, the  incompetence  of  the  native  engaged  to  indicate 
a  local  track  or  carry  a  load,  the  excellence  of  the  long 
deferred  meal,  all  seem  matters  of  profound  importance  at 
the  time  to  the  mountaineer ;  but  they  have  no  interest  to 
the  reader,  and,  indeed,  would  have  none  to  the  writer  did 
he  not  perceive  an  opportunit}^  of  lightening  his  narrative 
by  dilating,  often  at  considerable  lengthy  on  such  topics. 
Too  often  the  writer  fills  a  great  part  of  his  book  with 
incidents  of  the  domestic  life  of  the  party,  forgetful,  ap- 
parently, of  the  country  he  is  in.  The  j^ersonality  of  the 
author  and  his  companions  should  everywhere  make  itself 
felt,  or  the  thread  of  what  should  be  a  continuous  narrative 
is  lost,  and  the  style  becomes  merely  that  of  the  guide-book, 
valuable  to  refer  to,  impossible  to  read.  But  the  reader 
wants  to  know  the  effect  produced  by  travel  on  the  traveller's 
mind,  not  on  his  body.  Far  too  many  writers  on  travel — 
and  conspicuously  on  mountain  adventure  and  exploration 
— are  prone  to  ignore  altogether  the  class  whom  they 
should  most  study  to  keep  in  mind :  those  who  are  likely 
to  follow  their  footsteps.  Their  works  are  more  egoistic 
than  they  imagine.  Again,  descriptions  of  mountain  climbs 
necessarily  resemble  one  another,  a  drawback  which  is 
intensified  when  the  expeditions  of  a  party  engaged  in 
exploration  of  a  new  district  form  the  subject  of  record. 
The  same  dramatis  'personm  step  on  to  the  stage  with  too 
uniform  regularity,  and  the  accessory  characters  appear  too 
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constantly  to  be  of  the  same  type.  Now,  to  avoid  monotony 
and  to  impress  the  reader  with  a  sense  of  constantly  varying 
effects,  such  as  are  inevitably  unfolded  to  the  observant 
person  in  the  mountains,  requires  literary  skill  of  no  mean 
order.  Local  colour  has  to  be  sugfrested  by  very  unobtrusive 
touches.  The  writer  must  always  be  in  sympathy  with  his 
environment ;  as  keen  to  appreciate  the  snow  mountain  that 
closes  in  and  gives  the  distinctive  character  to  the  landscape 
as  viewed  from  the  valley,  as  to  admire  the  valley,  with  its 
suggestion  of  human  interest,  viewed  through  the  soft 
distant  haze  from  the  mountain-top.  He  must  be  able  to 
admire  scenery  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  painter,  the 
sculptor,  and  the  physicist  alike.  Colour,  gradation,  form, 
modelling,  should  alike  appeal  to  him.  Then  no  valley 
walk  can  be  merely  a  weary  trudge,  and  the  mountain  will 
be  somethiug  better  than  an  exercise  ground  for  the  display 
of  gymnastic  skill.  Meanwhile,  his  intelligence  must  ever 
be  on  the  alert  to  note  nature  in  its  relation  to  man. 

Difficult  as  it  may  seem  to  fulfil  such  exacting  conditions, 
it  seems  to  us  that  Mr.  Douglas  Freshfield  has  fully  satisfied 
them  in  his  fine  work  on  the  exj^loration  of  the  Caucasus. 
No  better  book  of  travel  has  appeared  for  many  years,  and 
the  volumes  take  at  once  a  foremost,  if  not  the  first,  place 
in  recoi'ds  of  mountain  travel.  No  one  was  so  well  qualified 
to  deal  with  the  subject,  for  probably  no  one  living  has  so 
intimate  a  knowledge  of  the  mountain  range  that  traverses 
the  Caucasian  provinces  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  Caspian. 
This  is  the  Caucasus  of  the  physical  geographer.  It  is  in 
this  restricted  sense  that  Mr.  Freshfield  deals  with  the 
exploration  of  the  country;  in  the  political  sense,  as  he 
points  out,  the  name  covers  all  the  Caucasian  provinces 
lying  roughly  between  Lat.  40°  and  45°.  Much  has  been 
written  about  the  political  Caucasus,  and  the  country  has 
been  for  long  well  mapped.  But  of  the  mountain  chain, 
prior  to  the  author's  first  journey  in  1868,*  very  little 
indeed  was  known,  and  many  of  the  statements  made  by 
accepted  authorities  were  wildly  inaccurate.  For  instance, 
in  the  'Dictionary  of  Geography'  (1860)  it  was  remarked 
that  '  the  existence  of  glaciers  is  uncertain ; '  according  to 
the  new  survey  of  the  Russian  Government  the  glacier  area 
is  over  600  square  miles.  The  journey  in  1868  undertaken 
with  three  skilled  mountaineers  as  companions  led  first  to 

^  The  Central  Caucasus  and  Bashan,  by  D.  W.  Freshfield.    London, 
1869.     See  also  'Edinburgh  Review'  for  October,  1860. 
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the  dissipation  of  such  errors.  The  main  mountaineering 
results  were  the  first  ascents  of  Elbruz  and  Kasbek  and  the 
crossing  of  the  main  chain  by  a  formidable  glacier  pass 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  central  group.  From  the 
mountaineer's  point  of  view  Mr.  Freshfield  undoubtedly 
was  the  '  discoverer '  of  the  Caucasus.  But  he  is  justlj'- 
entitled  to  far  more  credit  than  attaches  to  one  who  has 
merely   indicated   a  new   playground.     Previously  to  1868 

*  nothing  had  been  certainly  or  accurately  ascertained  as  to 

*  the  structure  or  characteristics  of  the  central  range,  the 

*  extent  of  its  snows,  the  height  of  its  peaks,  the  character 

*  of  its  passes,  the  relation  of  its  groups,  or  the  peculiarities 

*  of  their  scenery.'  Here  was  work  that  only  travellers 
who  were  skilled  mountaineers  as  well  could  successfully 
accomplish,  and  the  task  was  rendered  harder  in  that  the 
region  had  not  been  simply  ignored,  but,  worse  still,  had 
been  inaccurately  described  by  writers  and  cartographers 
alike. 

Throughout  his  pages  Mr.  Freshfield  claims  that  the 
travels  of  English  climbers  have  been  the  principal  means 
of  promoting  a  better  knowledge  of  the  chain.  This  is  the 
keynote  of  his  pages.  With  the  results  of  his  own  journeys 
and  those  who  followed  him,  animated  by  the  same  spirit  of 
exploration,  before  us  we  may  readily  agree  with  him  that 

*  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  obvious  that  a  chain  cannot  be  fully  or 

*  scientifically  described  until  its  essential  features    above 

*  as  well  as  below  the  snow-line  have  been  discovered  and 

*  examined.'  The  work  is  that  of  a  man  who  is  a  traveller 
with  a  keen  geographical  instinct,  but  who  never  fails  to 
reveal  the  spirit  of  the  mountaineer;  who  can  enjoy  climbing 
and  difficult  exploration  above  the  snow-line  for  its  own 
sake,  but  is  ever  ready  to  gather  to  the  full  all  the  informa- 
tion that  such  special  travel  affords ;  and  who  seeks  '  to 
'  promote   genuine  i-esearch  by  emphasising  the  necessary 

*  connexion     between     mountaineering    and    the    physical 

*  investigation  of  great  ranges.'  This  higher  view  of  the 
possibilities  of  mountaineering  is  nowhere  permitted  to 
detract  from  the  readable  character  of  the  book.  The 
language  and  style  of  the  work  place  it  distinctly  above 
any  book  on  mountaineering  published  of  late  years,  and 
we  must  go  back  to  Mr.  Leslie  Stephen's  '  Playground  of 
'  Europe '  to  find  its  literary  parallel. 

Necessarily,  political  questions  are  excluded  from  a  book 
of  mountain  exploration,  and  Caucasian  travellers  have 
judiciously    refrained    from    expressing    any    opinions    on 
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subjects  wliicli,  while  they  must  have  been  brought  under 
their  notice,  lay  without  the  scope  of  their  main  objec- 
tive. But  at  a  time  when  men's  eyes  are  much  directed  to 
Eastern  Europe,  and  when  the  future  of  Asia  Minor  occupies 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  people  all  over  the  world,  this 
solid  contribution  to  the  physical  geography  of  the  Caucasus 
acquires  an  added  interest,  and  may  stimulate  many  to 
study  a  little  more  closely  this  strange  country.  After  the 
Crimean  war  the  boundary  line  between  Europe  and  Asia 
was  fixed  along  the  watershed  of  the  Caucasus  range. 
Politically,  if  not  geographically,  the  line  has  since  then 
extended  a  good  deal  further  south.  About  the  centre  of 
the  chain  a  military  road  crosses  the  main  chain  by  the 
Darial  Pass.  A  second  road  lying  not  far  west  of  the  Darial 
traverses  the  chain  by  the  Ardon  Gorge.  Nominally,  it  is 
possible  to  drive  from  Kutais  to  Vladikafkaz,  but,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  road  is  liable  to  constant  damage,  and  long 
stretches  are  frequently  broken  up  and  the  bridges  washed 
away  even  in  summer  seasons  when  there  has  been  no 
excessive  rainfall.  The  organisation  for  the  up-keep  of  this 
alternative  road  does  not  seem  very  satisfactory.  To  the 
west  of  these  roads  stretches  out  the  long  and  lofty  chain 
traversable  only  here  and  there  by  snow  passes.  Over  some 
of  these,  under  favourable  conditions,  animals  can  be  forced, 
but  even  a  Hannibal  or  Napoleon  would  hesitate  to 
regard  these  routes  as  of  possible  military  importance.  On 
the  east  coast  of  the  Black  Sea  a  railway  line  has  for  long 
been  in  contemplation  which  would  join  up  Batum  with 
Novorossisk  and  thus  place  European  Russia  in  direct 
railway  communication  with  Tiflis  on  the  south  of  the 
Caucasus.  Quite  lately  the  Odessa  correspondent  of  the 
'  Times '  wrote  that  a  line  joining  Tiflis  and  Kars  was  either 
about  to  be  commenced  or  just  commencing.  Russian 
railway  schemes  are  apt  to  remain  for  a  considerable  time 
in  this  nascent  state,  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that 
before  long  these  projects  will  actually  be  realised.  Com- 
mand of  the  sea  will  afford  adequate  protection  to  the  coast 
line  along  the  Black  Sea,  and  such  a  line,  it  is  obvious  to  the 
merest  amateur,  must  possess  the  highest  strategical  impor- 
tance. Fully  as  important  from  the  same  point  of  view  as 
increased  facilities  of  communication  is  the  gradual  peaceful 
subjugation  of  the  Caucasian  mountain  tribes.  Thirty  years 
ago  when  Mr.  Freshfield  and  his  part}'  first  visited  some  of 
the  villages  on  the  south  side  the  lawlessness  of  the  natives 
had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  on  one  or  two  occasions  cool-« 
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ness  and  tact  were  needed  on  tlie  part  of  the  explorers  to 
extricate  themselves  from  uncomfortable  surroundings. 
Now  the  traveller  may  go  where  he  pleases  unarmed,  alone 
if  he  likes,  in  perfect  safety,  and  has  only  himself  to  blame 
if  he  meets  with  any  unpleasantness.  Intercourse  with  the 
villagers  is  now,  too,  a  much  easier  matter  than  it  was  when 
mountaineers  first  visited  the  Caucasus.  In  most  places 
men  can  be  found  who  have  served  in  the  Enssian  army,  and 
who  have  materially  widened  their  perceptions  and  improved 
their  condition  by  so  doing.  The  traveller  of  to-day  reaps 
the  advantage  by  finding  with  ease  natives  who  can  speak 
Russian,  and  who  are  ready  to  display  a  more  active  and 
intelligent  sympathy  with  his  objects.  Travel  is  not  so 
cheap,  but  it  is  more  simple.  All  these  j)oints  are  fully 
brought  out  in  Mr.  Freshfield's  work,  and  are  none  the  less 
striking  because  they  are  not  insisted  on — indeed,  are  only 
unconsciously  set  forth.  The  contrast  between  the  condi- 
tions of  travel  described  in  Mr.  Freshfield's  first  book  and 
his  second  is  very  remarkable ;  and  if,  as  he  contends, 
some  of  this  improvement  is  due  to  English  mountaineers, 
they  have  achieved  a  work  of  which  all  Alpine  men  may  be 
proud. 

Mountain  explorers  in  the  Caucasus  have,  fortunately, 
never  forgotten  what  is  too  often  lost  sight  of  by  frequenters 
of  the  Alps — namely,  that  they  are  really  the  guests  of  the 
people  in  whose  country  they  are  journeying.  It  is  safe  to 
say,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  that  our  countrymen  have 
met  with  uniform  courtesy  and  often  with  the  most  cordial 
aid  from  the  Russian  ofl&cials,  and  they  may  count  now  on  a 
friendly  welcome  from  the  natives  on  the  north  as  well  as  on 
the  south  side. 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  unduly  lavish  of  praise,  we  may 
draw  attention  to  the  obvious  pains  the  author  has  taken  to 
give  us  of  his  best.  This  is  no  work  in  which  the  author 
has,  as  in  so  many  books  of  travel,  trusted  orthography  to  a 
type-writer  and  punctuation  to  a  comj)ositor.  Nor  is  it 
written  in  the  too  prevalent  st^^le  of  the  journalist,  which, 
however  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  the  daily  or  weekly 
press,  always  seems  jejune  and  superficial  when  served  up  in 
book  form. 

The  map  that  accompanies  the  volumes  is  an  excellent 
piece  of  work,  and  furnishes  the  most  complete  and  reliable 
guide  to  the  topography  of  the  chain.  The  value  of  this 
compilation,  founded  on  the  hitherto  published  sheets  of 
the  new  1-verst  survey,  on  the  author's  own  observations. 
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on  tlie  photographs  (few  have  utilised  photographs  as 
aids  to  map-making  more  successfully  than  Mr.  Freshfield) 
of  M.  de  Dechy,  Signor  Sella,  Mr.  Donkin,  and  others,  can 
best  be  appreciated  by  those  who  have  endeavoured  to  work 
under  the  guidance  of  the  old  5-verst  survey.  In  making  the 
5-verst  map  the  Russian  surveyors  did  not,  unhappily,  pursue 
the  judicious  course  of  leaving  blank  the  regions  which  at  the 
time  may  have  seemed  of  no  practical  importance.  They 
did  not  reckon  with  mountain  explorers,  and  filled  in  in  a 
sketchy  and  inaccurate  manner  the  details  of  the  high 
mountain  districts.  Their  delineation  of  the  glacier  regions 
was  a  sore  j)uzzle  to  the  traveller,  and  led  writers  of  such 
eminence  as  Reclus  and  Heim  into  serious  error.  Unfortu- 
natel3%  the  errors  for  which  the  S-verst  map  was  responsible 
on  certain  points  are  hard  to  eradicate,  having  been  copied 
from  one  to  another.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Freshfield's 
map  and  Signor  Sella's  j)hotograplis  together  will  lead  at 
last  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  physical  geography  of 
the  chain. 

Full  justice  is  done  to  the  work  of  those  who,  like  Dr. 
Radde,  the  Director  of  the  Museum  at  Tiflis ;  M.  Ernest 
Favre,  the  geologist;  M.  JukofF  and  M.  Bogdanoff,  the 
Russian  survey  officers,  who  have  been  chiefly  responsible 
for  the  new  delineation  of  the  Central  Group ;  M.  Levier, 
whose  work  on  the  flora  is  of  high  merit  ;  and  others  who 
have  contributed  materially  to  our  recent  knowledge  of  the 
Caucasus. 

The  actual  mountain  exploration  of  the  chain  which  forms 
the  main  subject  of  the  volumes  is,  it  should  be  remembered, 
very  recent.  Six  years  elapsed  after  Mr.  Freshfield's  first 
journey  before  an  English  mountaineering  party  again 
visited  the  country.*  The}'  ascended  the  western  cone  of 
Elbruz,  some  120  feet  higher  than  the  eastern  summit, 
crossed  a  glacier  pass  to  the  head  of  the  Rion,  and  in  par- 
ticular drew  attention  to  the  magnificence  of  the  Central 
Group.  It  is  in  this  district  that  the  most  conspicuous 
successes  were  afterwards  achieved.  The  first  of  the  peaks  of 
this  group — Gestola — fell  in  1886,  and  then  in  raj)id  succes- 
sion the  other  giants  were  scaled.  Prominent  among  the 
climbers  and  explorers  of  the  central  group  was  the  late 
Mr.  A.  F.  Mummery,  whose  remarkable  feat  of  ascending 
Dykhtau  by  the  rocks  of  the  southern  cliff  has  been 
described   elsewhere,!     Messrs.   Hermann    Woolley,   J.    G. 

*  See  '  The  Frosty  Caucasus,'  by  F.  Craufurd  Grove. 

t  '  My  Climbs  ia  the  Alps  and  Caucasus.'     A.  F.  Mummery. 
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Cockin,  and  H.  W.  Holder,  who  severally  Contribute 
chapters  to  the  second  volume.  Dykhtau  for  the  present 
ranks  as  the  hipfhest  point  of  the  group,  but  Mr.  Freshfield 
hints  that  the  neighbouring  snow  peak  of  Shkara  is  not  unlikely 
to  be  reinstated  as  the  result  of  further  survey.  There  is 
little  difference  between  the  heights  of  the  two.  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  there  is  no  lack  of  matter  of  high 
mountaineering  interest,  which,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Cockin's 
ascent  of  the  northern  peak  of  Ushba — the  '  double  Matter- 
'  horn '  of  the  Caucasus,  and  surely  one  of  the  most  striking 
mountain  forms  in  the  world — almost  verges  on  the  sensa- 
tional. 

In  the  accounts  Mr.  Freshfield  gives  of  his  own  climbs  and 
passes,  the  purely  mountaineering  element  is  judiciously  not 
made  too  conspicuous.  The  inevitable  note  of  warning  as 
to  the  risk  attendant  on  all  mountaineering,  if  practised 
recklessly  and  without  due  observance  of  the  recognised 
rules,  is  sounded  here  and  there ;  but  the  author  rather 
assumes  that  the  new  playground  will  not  attract  the  novice, 
and  for  such  only  is  the  reiteration  of  the  counsel,  so  con- 
stantly given  and  so  commonly  disregarded,  held  necessary. 
Perhaps,  prompted  by  a  desire  to  see  the  work  of  exploration 
which  has  already  progressed  so  far  still  more  completely 
carried  out,  the  author  makes  somewhat  unduly  light  of 
difficulties  overcome.  It  is  evident,  for  instance,  that  the 
first  traverse  of  the  Salynan  Pass  leading  from  the  Bezingi 
to  the  Shaour-tu  Glacier  and  thence  to  Chegem  was  a  rather 
risky  expedition,  owing  to  falling  stones.  The  pass  itself 
was  of  little  value,  and  was  merely  undertaken  to  ascertain 
the  topography  of  the  Shaour-tu  Glacier,  which  at  the  time 
had  not  attracted  the  attention  of  the  surveyors.  The 
mountaineers  crossed  at  a  high  level  the  ridge  intervening 
between  two  lateral  valleys.  A  horse  track  which  crosses 
the  spur  at  a  lower  level  would  have  led  them  more 
quickly  to  their  destination.  The  expedition  was,  there- 
fore, one  at  which  the  mountaineering  purist  might  cavil, 
but  it  is  quite  evident  from  the  account  that,  though  con- 
siderable risk  was  run,  it  was  not  of  a  nature  that  could 
have  been  readily  foreseen.  Such  difficulties  are  often 
inseparable  from  new  expeditions  in  any  mountain  regions. 
The  adventure  serves  to  point  the  advice  given  by  that 
admirable  mountaineer  the  late  Mr.  A.  W.  Moore,  and 
which  Mr.  Freshfield  quotes  with  approval,  of  not  attempt- 
ing a  new  pass  until  you  know  what  the  other  side  is  like. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  for  those  who  enjoy 
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stirring  stories  of  mountain-adventure  there  is  abundance 
of  good  reading  in  the  volumes.  The  descriptions  of  the 
mountain-expeditions  are  not  less  attractive  because  they 
are  written  in  a  spirit  more  common  in  the  earlier  than  in 
the  later  books.  The  reader  is,  as  it  were,  invited  to  join 
the  party,  to  share  their  hopes  and  fears,  to  participate  in 
the  true  enjoyment  that  the  genuine  mountain-lover  feels  in 
every  step  of  a  long  expedition,  and  not  merely  to  witness 
the  performance  of  others  on  a  stage  to  which  he  is  debarred 
from  access,  and  where  his  chief  function  is  to  applaud  on 
the  fall  of  the  curtain. 

We  can  only  afford  space  to  quote  briefly  some  examples 
of  the  skill  with  which  Mr.  Frcshfield  indicates  the  local 
colour,  and  thus  indicates  the  strongly  marked  character- 
istics of  the  scenery  in  different  parts  of  the  chain.  Of  tho 
general  features  of  the  view  from  the  summits  of  one  of 
the  higher  peaks  an  excellent  picture  is  sketched : — 

'  The  heaven  overhead  is  of  a  deep  gentian  blue  ;  the  neighbouring 
snows  are  dazzlingly  white;  as  the  range  recedes  the  peaks  shine 
golden,  until  on  the  horizon  the  farthest  crests  and  the  thin  streaks  of 
cloud  take  a  rich  amber  tint,  shading  off  into  faint  sunrise  pinks.  A 
luminous  opalescent,  transparent  haze  spreads  over  the  lowlands, 
softening,  but  hardly  obscuring  their  features.  About  our  solitary 
pinnacle  all  is  still  and  silent,  save  ibr  the  lapping  of  the  little  waves 
of  warm  air  that  rise  up  to  us  from  the  valleys.  .  .  .  There  is  a  vigour, 
an  extravagance,  one  might  say,  in  the  mountain  structure  [of  the 
Central  Group]  that  may  recall  the  Alps  of  Dauphine.' 

Or,  again,  in  the  description  of  a  brief  halt  on  a  height 
above  Karaul,  facing  directly  the  valley  down  which  the 
great  Dykhsu  ice-stream  sweeps  in  majestic  curves  that 
irresistibly  suggest  at  once  the  deliberate  movement  and 
power  of  a  glacier  : — ■ 

'  The  river  flashed  into  life  from  the  icy  cave  at  our  feet.  Wherever 
we  looked  our  retreat  was  fenced  off  from  the  world  by  snowy  walls 
and  towers  of  primeval  rock.  The  delicately  iced  air  was  fragrant  with 
the  scent  of  the  fading  blossoms  of  the  highest  azaleas,  the  lights  and 
shadows  played  softly  on  the  faces  of  the  great  peaks  as  the  afternoon 
vapours  from  Suanetia  streamed  up  across  the  cliffs  of  Shkara.' 

At  the  risk  of  appearing  unduly  to  pile  up  excerpts,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  quoting  a  characteristic  passage  which 
shows  the  author  well  in  his  triple  rule  of  lover  of  scenery, 
geographer,  and  practical  mountaineer.  A  mountain  ramble 
above  Ushkul  in  Suanetia  led  him 

*  to  a  lovely  meadow,  the  nearest  to  the  snows  of  an  army  of  green 
bills,  unbroken  by  copse  or  wood,  except  here  and  there  by  a  slender 
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birch  or  a  tangle  of  the  cream  rhododendron.  The  surface  was  one 
sea  of  flowers,  pink  and  white  daisies,  gentians,  forget-me-nots,  and 
Avaving  grasses.' 

Here  two  stone-men  were  found. 

'  Could  they  be  the  work  of  the  Eussian  surveyors  ?  Hardly,  for  at 
that  time  the  new  map  was  only  in  contemplation  in  this  district,  and 
it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  maker  of  the  5-verst  map  to  suppose 
that  if  he  had  really  visited  the  ground  he  would  have  misrepresented 
it  as  he  has.  .  .  .  The  view  is  unsurpassable  of  its  kind.  The  source  of 
the  Ingur  lies  below ;  the  spectator  stands  on  a  level  with  the  snow- 
basin  out  of  which  rise  the  great  rock-walls  and  buttresses  that  support 
the  five  peaks  of  Shkara.  They  carry  snow  and  ice  to  an  extent  hardly 
ever  seen  in  the  Alps.  This  richness  of  frozen  hangings  is  a  joy  to 
the  traveller,  but  a  terror  to  the  climber.  To  the  right  stretches  the 
long  and  formidable  crest,  reached  from  this  side  by  an  Alpine 
party  in  1893,  and  in  1895  from  the  Dykhsu  basin,  which  extends  to 
Nuamquam.' 

The  most  dramatic  chapter  in  the  book  deals  with  the 
search  made  in  1889  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Messrs.  Donkin 
and  Fos,  who,  with  two  Swiss  guides,  were  lost  on  Koshtantau 
(then  called  Dykhtau)  in  the  previous  year.    The  story  forms 
rather  painful  reading,  but  it  was  perhaps  worth  reproducing, 
and  the  narrative  could  certainly  not  have  been  told  in  a  more 
simple   manner   or   in  better  taste.     The    disaster  aroused 
widespread  interest  at  the  time,   and   many  who  possibly 
credited   the    first   wild   rumours   may  not  have    seen   the 
formal  accounts  of  the  search  read  before  the  Alpine  Club 
and  the  Eoyal  Geographical  Society,  and  published  in  their 
organs.*     When  it  first  became  known  in  September  1888 
that  the  travellers  had  mysteriously  disappeared,  conjectures 
not   unnaturally  took   the   form   of  suspecting   foul   play. 
Unfortunately,  these  views  were  more  or  less  adopted  by 
Russian  officials.     The   result   was   that  a  burden  of  sus- 
picion was  cast  on  the  natives.     The  search  expedition  had 
therefore  the  twofold  object  of  ascertaining  the  exact  fate 
of  the  lost  mountaineers  and  of  exonerating  the  natives. 
These  objects  were  very  fully  attained.     The  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  disaster  though — happily — only  circum- 
stantial, was  very  clear,  and  to  the  mind  of  anyone  acquainted 
with  mountains  and  mountain  travelling  absolutely  convinc- 
ing.    It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  mountain  dwellers 
in   the   district    fully    appreciated    the    motives   that   had 
prompted  the  search,  and  recognised  the  service  that  had 

*  Alpine  Journal,  February  1890. 
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been  done  to  them  in  removing  a  most  undeserved  reproach, 
from  their  name. 

Mountaineers  who  read  the  account  will  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  with  a  lesson  which  still  needs  to  be  driven  home 
— namely,  the  value  of  making  a  preliminary  reconnaissance 
from  the  height  of  a  peak  it  is  proposed  to  attack  and  the 
danger  of  omitting  any  such  survey.     Had  the  lost  party, 
composed  as  it   was    of  highly  skilled   and  careful  moun- 
taineers, had  an  opportunity   of  seeing  their  peak  from   a 
suitable   point   of  view,  they  would  almost  certainly  have 
adopted  the  line  of  ascent  afterwards  successfully  taken  by 
Mr.  Woolley :  and  had  not  the  search-party  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  information  gained   by  Mr.  Freshfield   from  a 
height  above  Karaul  a  day  or  two  before  the  bivouac  was 
actually  found,  they  could  scarcely  have  climbed  straight, 
at  the  first  attempt,  to  the  point  they  wished  to  reach. 
Seldom  has  mountaineering  experience  been  used  to  better 
purpose,  and   it   is  noteworthy  that   in    this  instance   the 
plan  of  operations  was  in  no  degree  the  work  of  the  Swiss 
guides  who  accompanied  the  party.     We  have  left  ourselves 
no  space  to  speak    of   M.   de  Dechy's  contribution  on  the 
Sources  of  the   Kuban,  or   of  Mr.    Freshfield's  remarkable 
journey  through  the  forests  of  Abkhasia  from  Suanetia  to 
Sukhum  Kaleh  on  the  Black  Sea.     The  latter  expedition 
made  no  demands  on  the  mountaineering  skill  of  the  travel- 
lers, but  led  them  through  a  practically  new  line  of  country. 
The  journey  was  boldly  planned,  and  carried  out  with  much 
determination.     The  chapter  contains  also  some  useful  hints 
to  climbers  in  the  Caucasus  generally.    Whether  Mr.  Fresh- 
field's  book  will  stimulate  climbers  to  carry  on  the  work  of 
exploring   the   mountain   chain  remains  to   be   seen.     The 
volumes  do  not  profess  to  be  a  complete  monograph.     They 
aim  only  at  summarising  the  information  hitherto  amassed, 
dwelling  especially  on  the  part  that  mountain-climbers  have 
taken  in  the  exploration  of  the  region.     The  number  of  these 
from  first  to  last  does  not  exceed  thirty.     There  is  plenty 
left  to  be  done  by  a  new  generation  of  Caucasian  explorers. 
With  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the  Central  Group,  no  part 
of  the  chain  has  been  worked  out  with  anything  approaching 
to  the  minuteness  familiar  to  those  who  take  their  pleasure 
in  Switzerland,  Dauphine,  the  Dolomites,  or  the  Tyrol.     To 
those  accustomed  to  the  Mid-European  Alps  it  may  seem  a 
far  cry  to  the  Caucasus.     No  one  who  visits  the  country  is 
likely  to  grudge  the  time  necessary  to  reach  it.    The  reward 
will  be  ample.    North  or  south,  east  or  west,  the  climbing- 
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traveller  will  find  beauties  of  scenery,  to  the  best  of  which 
mountaineering  experience  forms  a  ready  pass.  Mr.  Fresh- 
field  paints  the  attractions  at  times  in  glowing  colours,  but 
none  who  have  seen  the  country  will  deny  that  the  pictures 
are  as  faithful  as  they  are  graphic.  The  exhortations  will, 
we  hope,  not  fall  on  barren  soil.  The  work  so  well  begun, 
and  so  ably  carried  out  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  must  not 
languish.  Let  the  peak-climber  reflect  that  there  are 
between  fifty  and  sixty  heights  in  the  chain  over  14,000  ft., 
that  no  one  of  them  probably  is  inaccessible  to  modern 
mountaineers,  and  that  a  comparatively  small  proportion 
has  hitherto  been  ascended ;  while  passes — accepting  the 
present-day  acceptance  of  that  term — innumerable  remain  to 
be  made.  It  remains  only  to  be  shown  that  the  superior  skill 
of  the  mountaineers  of  to-day  has  not  ousted  the  grit  and 
enterprise  of  the  forefathers  of  the  craft. 

Modern  Alpine  books  are  all  profusely  illustrated — to  an 
extent,  indeed,  which  almost  suggests  a  desire  to  thrust  the 
text  into  the  background.  Contrasted  with  the  illustrations 
that  appeared  in  the  early  volumes  of  Alpine  literature,  there 
is  of  course  a  very  marked  improvement  shown  in  depicting 
realities.  In  works  like  those  of  Scheuchzer,*  dedicated 
*  perillustri  Societati  Regise  Anglicse,'  at  a  time  when 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  President,  many  of  the  drawings 
are  simply  grotesque.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  a  book 
illustration  purporting  to  represent  the  Val  de  Sennes 
and  the  Martinsloch  to  depict  a  series  of  jagged  pinnacles 
of  imaginary  form,  most  of  which  are  crowned  with  the 
conventional  chamois  or  steinbock.  But  such  pictorial 
oddities  should  not  blind  us  to  the  merits  of  an  author  like 
Scheuchzer,  who  was  not  only  a  pioneer  but  an  able  and 
faithful  recorder  according  to  his  lights  of  what  he  ob- 
served. In  De  Saussure's  volumes  f  illustrations  scarcely 
less  like  the  reality  are  to  be  found.  Witness,  for  instance, 
the  large  engraving  in  the  second  volume  of  De  Saussure 
showing  the  profile  of  Mont  Blanc  as  seen  from  the  Val  de 
Ferret,  or  the  view  of  the  Brenva  Glacier  in  the  same 
volume  founded  on  a  drawing  by  M.  Jallabert.  Likely 
enough,  however,  these  drawings  executed  in  the  con- 
ventional style  of  the  day  satisfied  the  authors  as  fairly 
correct    representations.      Yet    such    engravings    contrast 

*  *  Ovpco-i0otr>7s  Helveticus,  sive  Itinera  per  Helvetia  Alpinas 
regiones.'     J.  J.  Scheuchzer,  1723. 

t  '  Voyages  dang  les  Alpes.'     H.  B,  de  Saussure,  1779. 
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strangely  with  a  drawing  so  admirably  faithful  as  that  of 
the  '  Plan  des  Aiguilles '  seen  from,  the  north  side  of  the 
valley  of  Chamonix  in  the  same  volume.  It  is  certain  that 
a  man  of  science  like  De  Saussure  would  have  avoided  any- 
thing like  sensationalism ;  and,  indeed,  the  pictures  are 
much  more  than  curious,  and  to  modern  eyes  grotesque. 
The  mountains  exercised  a  fascination  over  these  pioneers 
which  is  not  likely  ever  to  be  felt  again.  The  traveller  who 
first  scales  Mount  Everest  will  not  experience  quite  the 
same  thrill  as  Jacques  Balraat  when  he  first  reached  the 
summit  of  Mont  Blanc.  So  the  illustrations  ought  rather 
to  be  looked  upon  as  some  sort  of  a  guide  to  the  impression 
that  the  leaders  in  mountain  climbing  experienced. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  century  most  of  the  volumes  of 
mountain  literature  published  dealt  with  special  ascents  of 
Mont  Blanc.  Here  a  personal  element  began  to  come  in, 
and  the  illustrations,  generally  from  the  authors'  drawings, 
were  mere  burlesques.*  Perhaps  the  climax  of  absurdity 
was  reached  in  the  illustrations  which  did  duty  in  Albert 
Smith's  narrative  of  his  ascent.  These,  however,  were 
merely  designed  to  attract  the  public,  and  probably  no  one 
was  more  aware  than  the  lively  author  of  the  utter  absurdity 
and  unreality  of  his  diagrams.  In  the  first  volume  of 
*  Peaks,  Passes,  and  Glaciers,'  published  at  the  time  when 
mountaineering  was  beginning  to  develop  apace,  an 
endeavour  was  made  to  illustrate  the  pages  by  something 
better  than  mere  fanciful  sketches.  Chromo-lithography 
was  largely  employed,  and  photography  began  to  be  called 
in  to  assist.  Where  the  artist  alone  had  to  be  depended  on 
the  results  still  were  rather  curious — e.g.  the  coloured 
drawing  of  the  upper  part  of  the  Schwarze  Glacier,  illus- 
trating a  paper  of  Mr.  John  Ball's  on  Zermatt  in  1845. 
It  is  curious  that  so  able  a  geologist,  and  one  possessed  of 
such  intimate  knowledge  of  the  snow  and  ice  world,  should 
have  been  satisfied  with  such  a  drawing. 

A  great  improvement  in  illustrations  began  with  the 
second  volume  of  '  Peaks  and  Passes,'  for  it  was  then  that 
Mr.  Whymper's  work  first  made  its  appearance.  Nearly  all 
the  drawings  were  engraved  under  his  personal  super- 
intendence, and  some  reach  a  point  of  excellence  which  is 


*  Witness,  for  instance,  the  '  Narrative  of  an  Ascent  to  the  Summit 
of  Mont  Blanc,'  by  John  Anldjo,  1828,  or  '  Der  Mont  Blanc,  Darstel- 
lung  der  Besteigung  desselben  am  31,  JnU  u.  2,  August  1859.'  Geneva, 
1364. 
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surpassed  only  by  Mr.  Whymper  himself  in  Ids  ^  Scrambles 
*  amongst  the  Alps  '  and  has  really  never  been  attained  since. 
Tt  is  questionable  whether  any  book  has  ever  been  better 
illustrated  than  the  volume  alluded  to.     The  combination  of 
qualities  that  the  writer  possessed  of  a  skilled  mountaineer 
with  a  real  knowledge  of  the  mountains  and  an  admirable 
artist  and  superlative  wood-engraver  is  not  one  likely  to  be 
often  met  with,  and  in  addition  he  was  illustrating  his  own 
writings.    Illustrations  to  the  more  recent  work  by  the  same 
author  on  '  The  Great  Andes  of  the  Equator,'  though  they 
do  not  reach  quite  the  same  level  as  in  his  former  work,  are 
still  far  in  advance  of  anything  that  has  been  accomplished 
in   mountain  literature.     Wood- en  graving,  however,  seems 
destined  to  die,  and  the  over-production  of  illustrations  now 
held  to  be  necessary  by  the  publishers  is  likely  to  be  fatal  to 
its  revival  in  mountain  literature.     A  new  class  of  artist 
came  to  the  fore  skilled  in  black-and-white  work  and  willing 
to  draw  for  the  workers  in  process  blocks,  though  this  method 
seldom,  if  ever,  succeeded   in   doing   the    artist   even   the 
scantiest  justice.     Photography  was  more  and  more  called 
upon,  ostensibly  to  aid,  but  really  to  undermine  and  ruin  the 
work  of  the  book  illustrator.     It  is  lamentable  to  find  that 
in  a  modern  book,  well  got  up  from  the  publishers'  point  of 
view,  the  photographer  is  allowed  to  take  the  first  place  and 
the  artist  as  a  rule  to  frankly  take  the  second.     In  Mr. 
FitzGerald's  and  Sir  Martin  Conway's  books  black-and-white 
drawings  appear  which  are  nothing  more  than  replicas  of 
photographs.     It  is  difficult  indeed  to  see  what  is  gained  by 
employing  accomplished  black-and-white  artists  to  copy  and 
do  nothing  more  than  copy,  as  far  as  the  brush  can  do  it,  an 
ordinary  photograph ;  and  it  appears  a  little  degrading  to 
Art.     It  may  be  legitimate  we  suppose,  though  we  make  the 
admission  with  reluctance,  to  found  drawings  on  photographs 
and,  to  ensure  accuracy  of  detail,  it  may  even  be  necessary 
under   the   exigencies  of  mountain  travel  to  refer  to  the 
productions  of  the  camera.     But  even  a  bad  photograph  will 
form  a  better  illustration  than  drawings  in  which  the  artist 
has  allowed  his  personality  to  be  wholly  eliminated  and  has 
permitted  himself  to  be  merely  an  intermediary  between  the 
photographer  and  the  process-block  maker.     In  this  modern 
style  of  book  illustration  foreign  publications  show,  as  might 
be  expected,  a  distinct  superiority  over  works  issued  in  this 
country.     The  reproductions  are  of  a  higher  class  and  the 
artists  consequently  have  found  more   inducement  to  take 
trouble   in   their   work.      Some   of   the  best    illustrations 
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of  recent  Alpine  works  publislied  abroad,  it  is  satisfactory 
to  know,  have  been  the  work  of  an  English  artist,  Mr. 
E.  T.  Compton.  Many  of  the  drawings  furnished  by  him 
to  the  late  Dr.  Zsigmondy's  book  *  are  very  admirable,  and 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  in  respect  of  getting  atmosphere 
and  the  sense  of  space  into  the  landscapes,  they  are  at 
times  an  improvement  on  even  the  best  of  the  wood- 
engravings. 

But  in  many  of  these  drawings  the  same  baneful  influence  of 
photography  makes  itself  felt,  and  the  artist  too  often  contents 
himself  with  employing  conventional  means  to  heighten  the 
effect  he  wishes  to  produce  ;  such,  for  instance,  as  the  intro- 
duction of  fanciful  foregrounds  into  well-known  scenes.  So 
difficult  is  it  now  to  escape  from  the  tyranny  of  the  process- 
block  maker  and  to  obtain  illustrations  which  do  not  suggest 
that  Art  is  subordinated  to  photography,  that  Mr.  Freshfield 
boldly  took  a  new  departure  in  his  work  on  the  Caucasus 
andsoughtthe  aid  of  the  photographer  alone  as  his  illustrator. 
He  argues  that  '  if  the  work  is  a  book  of  travel  and  if  its 
'  aim  is  to  present  an  adequate  and  accurate  picture  of  a  new 

*  country,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  photographer 

*  supplies  the  better  material.  The  sun  records  with  precision 

*  far  more  facts  than  any  artist  can,  and  its  rays  have  no 

*  personal  idiosyncrasies.'    Mr.  Freshfield  hints  that  *  to  pages 

*  so  prosaic  as  his '  photographic  illustrations  form  the  best 
pictorial  accompaniment.  To  this  few  who  have  read  the 
book  will  accede.  The  aim  and  object  was  to  reveal  as  far  as 
possible  by  writing  and  illustration  the  mountainous  district 
of  a  country  which  is  little  known.  Signor  Sella  is  admittedly 
the  most  successful  of  all  Alpine  photographers.  But  more 
than  this,  he  has  travelled  widely  and  climbed  much  and  has 
the  mountain  feeling  as  strongly  as  Mr.  Freshfield  himself. 
Author  and  illustrator  were  never  more  happily  associated, 
and  undoubtedly,  from  the  geographical  point  of  view,  the 
value  of  having  illustrations  of  which  the  actuality  and 
accuracy  cannot  be  questioned  is  very  great. 

*  Im  Hochgebirge.     Dr.  Emil  Zsigmondy.     Leipzig,  1889. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  AutohiograpJiy  of  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy, 
K.C.B.  Edited  by  Wilfred  Airy,  B.A.  Cambridge : 
1896. 

2.  The  Scientific  Papers  of  John  Couch  Adams,  F.B.S. 
Vol.  I.  Edited  by  William  Grtlls  Adams,  F.E.S. 
With  a  Memoir  by  J.  W.  L.  Glaisher,  E.R.S.  Cam- 
bridge :  1896. 

TTTiTHiN  nineteen  days  of  eacli  other,  in  January,  1892, 
*  the  tAvo  greatest  English  mathematical  astronomers 

except  Newton  passed  off  the  sublunary  stage.  Sprung 
from  the  same  vigorous  yeoman  class,  they  started  along 
the  same  line  of  brilliant  academical  distinction ;  yet  their 
eventual  careers  were  as  different  as  their  characters. 
Adams  moved  on  the  higher  plane  of  thought  and  feeling  ; 
his  life  was  a  tissue  of  magnanimities.  But  they  were  of 
the  silent  and  unobtrusive  kind  which  make  no  scenic  dis- 
play ;  and  he  meditated  and  calculated  in  a.  retirement  from 
the  notice  of  the  crowd  as  complete  as  if  he  dwelt  with 
Arthur  in  the  Yale  of  Avalon.  Airy,  on  the  contrary, 
stood  out  before  the  world  as  a  stirring  official — an  official 
stern  and  unbending  in  discipline,  rigid  in  duty,  heedless  of 
amenities.  He  showed  to  the  public,  so  to  speak,  nothing 
but  rocky  foreground  ;  the  verdant  nooks  in  his  composition 
were  not  insisted  upon  in  the  picture  which  he  presented. 
With  Adams  he  came  into  contact  but  once,  and  then 
disastrously  for  the  younger  aspirant.  The  incident  is  now 
more  than  half  a  century  old.     It  is,  however,  one  which 

*  time  cannot  stale  ; '  and  it  has  been  brought  into  renewed 
prominence,  no  less  by  the  celebration,   last   year,  of  the 

*  Neptune  Jubilee,'  than  by  the  almost  simultaneous 
publication  of  the  two  works  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

Unfortunately',  neither  of  them  is,  from  a  biographical 
point  of  view,  wholly  satisfactory.  Dr.  Glaisher's  '  Memoir ' 
is  excellent  for  its  purpose,  which  is  that  of  supplying  a 
prefatory  notice  to  Adams's  works.  It  is,  accordingly, 
concerned  rather  with  the  mathematician  than  with  the  man, 
although  we  often  find  the  man  in  the  mathematician.  In 
the  '  Autobiography  of  Sir  George  Airy,'  however,  a  volume 
of  four  hundred  pages  is  expressly  devoted  to  the  delineation 
of  a  single  personality,  and  a  strong  concejDtion  of  that 
personality  can  undoubtedly  be  gathered  from  it  by  labori- 
ously disengaging  the  vital  features  from  the  mass  of  debris 
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in  whicli  th6y  are  embedded.  The  record  that  Airy  chose 
to  leave  behind  was  one  of  facts,  not  of  emotions  or  impres- 
sions. The  elaboration  of  a  method  for  classifying  docu- 
ments, a  change  in  the  form  of  the  Observatory  estimates, 
the  rating  of  a  clock,  the  dropping  of  a  time-ball,  bulk 
as  large  in  his  annual  jottings  as  investigations  of  lasting 
importance.  The  entries  on  all  subjects  are,  with  the  rarest 
exceptions,  equally  cool  and  curt.  In  the  presentation  of  his 
life's  work  there  is  a  total  absence  of  the  artistic  sense  of  pro- 
portion. Yet,  to  be  commonly  intelligible,  every  biography, 
whatever  form  it  may  take,  must  be  in  a  measure  artistic. 
Selection  and  sympathy  must  have  been  exercised  in  its  con- 
struction. A  catalogue  of  heterogeneous  items  leaves  the 
mind  a  blank.  It  provokes  the  criticism  passed  upon 
Johnson's  Dictionary  by  a  Scotch  idiot,  who,  after  reading 
it  attentively  from  cover  to  cover,  declared  it  to  be  '  a  varra 
'  disconnected  wark.' 

Not  that  this  sagacious  verdict  applies  without  qualifica- 
tion to  the  present  volume.  For  the  hero  of  it  imparts, 
although  in  the  hard  and  nipping  style  which  he  affected,  or 
which  alone  was  at  his  command,  a  reasonably  full  and 
colierent  account  of  his  early  life.  In  reading  it  we  are 
continually  struck  with  the  courage,  self-reliance,  and  in- 
dustry employed  to  array  for  successive  victories  his  irre- 
sistible mental  forces,  and  thus  secure,  with  room  for  their 
continued  exercise,  a  settled  position  in  the  world.  By 
degrees,  however,  the  autobiographical  stratum  thins  out, 
and  gives  place  to  a  compact  documentary  formation. 
Extracts  from  the  Annual  Reports  to  the  Visitors  of  the 
Eoyal  Observatory  fill  page  after  page,  scantily  diversified 
with  the  dates  of  customary  excursions.  Readers  have,  in 
short,  to  make  their  way  as  best  they  can  through  nearly 
fifty  years  of  Fasti  Grenovicenses.  We  cannot  but  regret 
that  the  editor,  Mr.  Wilfred  Airy,  did  not  trust  more  to  his 
own  literary  resources.  He  can  write  agreeably  and  to  the 
point.  His  '  Personal  Sketch '  of  his  father  shows  a  con- 
siderable faculty  of  appreciation.  His  account  of  the  last, 
'  superfluous  '  decade  is  touched  with  a  sympathetic  sense 
of  the  pathos  that  surrounds  old  age.  But  his  modesty 
has  forbidden  him  to  speak  except  where  silence  was  im- 
possible. Ample  materials  were  in  his  hands  for  a  narra- 
tive, comprehensive  yet  succinct,  of  Airy's  life,  personal 
and  official.  They  were  not,  however,  of  the  kind  to  be 
printed  literatim.  Their  true  meaning  needed  to  be  drawn 
out  and  underlined.     The  regulation-drone,  in   which  the 
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members  of  the  Board  were  now  informed  of  the  erection 
of  a  pigeon-house  for  chronometers,  now  of  the  crash  of  a 
counterpoise,  or  the  foundation  of  a  shed — again,  of  the 
creation  of  a  new  department,  or  the  inception  of  an  irre- 
vocable change — should  not  have  been  pJloAved  to  reach  the 
ear  of  the  general  public.  It  is  true  that  these  arid  state- 
ments are  not  wholly  devoid  of  animated  passages,  in  which 
their  author  displays  innate  vigour  and  sound  judgement ; 
but  they  are  barely  discoverable  in  the  uninviting  context  of 
business  details.  Thus,  the  essential  peculiarity  of  Airy's 
career — the  manner  in  which  unswerving  fidelity  to  tradition 
was  combined  in  it  with  obedience  to  novel  tendencies — 
has  failed  to  obtain  its  due  prominence. 

George  Biddell  Airy  came  of  a  long  line  of  Lincolnshire 
farmers ;  but  his  father,  William  Airy,  cut  the  agricultural 
connexion,  and  entered  the  Excise.  He  married  Anne 
Biddell,  daughter  of  a  Sujffolk  farmer,  and  was  appointed,  in 
succession,  to  Collections  in  various  parts  of  England.  So 
it  came  about  that  his  eldest  son  was  born  at  Alnwick, 
June  27,  1801.  The  boy  was  of  a  steady,  serious  turn, 
subject  to  no  aberrations  through  exuberance  of  animal 
spirits ;  and  while  content  to  remain  '  nowhere '  in  the  play- 
ground, came  well  to  the  front  in  the  class-room  at  Col- 
chester, where  his  formal  education  was  begun.  His 
talent  for  constructing  peashooters  and  other  detrimental 
appliances  doubtless  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  his  youthful 
associates,  although  his  continual  application  alienated  their 
attachment;  for  his  impeccability  in  spelling,  arithmetic, 
and  geography  spoiled  the  market,  as  it  were,  for  produce 
of  inferior  quality.  He  imbibed  knowledge  everywhere, 
and  through  every  conduit  that  he  could  tap.  At  home,  he 
found  in  an  old  cyclopaedia  a  mine  of  information ;  in  the 
intervals  of  his  lessons  he  picked  up  snatches  of  old  songs 
and  ballads,  learned  by  heart  a  surprising  quantity  of 
standard  English  poetry,  and  forgot  nothing. 

His  first  friend  was  his  uncle,  Arthur  Biddell,  a  kindly 
and  able  man,  prospering  in  business  connected  with  land 
at  Playford,  near  Colchester.  '  I  cannot  express  how  much 
*I  owed  to  him,'  Airy  wrote  on  his  death  in  1860.  His 
influence  was  decisive  over  the  destiny  of  his  nephew,  who 
managed,  in  and  out  of  vacation  times,  to  spend  half  the 
year  at  Playford.  His  education  progressed  there  rapidly. 
He  devoured  the  books  in  Bidd ell's  library,  studied  mathe- 
matics with  a  private  tutor  whom  he  quickly  outstripped, 
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and  got  trained  into  a  respectable  classical  sclaolar  at  the 
Colchester  Grammar  School. 

'  I  distinguished  myself,'  Airy  wrote  afterwards,  '  particularly  by 
my  memory.  It  was  the  custom  for  each  boy  once  a  week  to  repeat 
a  nimiber  of  h'nes  of  Latin  or  Greek  poetry,  the  number  depending 
very  much  on  his  own  choice.  I  determined  on  repeating  one  hundred 
every  week,  and  I  never  once  fell  below  tliat  number,  and  was  some- 
times much  above  it.  It  was  no  distress  to  me,  and  great  enjoyment. 
At  Michaelmas  1814,  I  repeated  :?,31)4  lines,  probably  without  missing 
a  word.' 

From  a  celestial  globe  bought  for  him  in  London  by  his 
father,  he  gained  acquaintance  with  '  the  birth-stars  of  his 

*  astronomical  knowledge.'  He  made  paper  models  of  geo- 
metrical solids,  of  batteries,  and  entrenchments ;  learned 
accurately   the    properties   of    lenses — '  one    of    the    most 

*  charming  attainments  that  I  ever  reached ; '  and  once 
enjoyed  'the  extreme  felicity'  of  examining  the  interior 
parts  of  a  sliding-valve  steam-engine  opened  for  cleaning. 

Thomas  Clarkson,  the  abolitionist,  came  to  reside  at 
Play  ford  Hall  about  1814.  He  had  business  relations  with 
Arthur  Biddell,  and  was  struck  with  the  uncommon  abilities 
of  young  Airy.  He  had  him  examined,  and  by  his  strong 
advice  he  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  entered  as  a  sizar  at 
Trinity  College  in  October  1819.  His  reputation  had  pre- 
ceded him ;  Peacock,  Sedgwick,  and  Musgrave  (the  future 
Archbishop  of  York)  patronised  him,  and  'I  was  soon 
'  known  by  sight,'  he  tells  us,  *  to  almost  everybody  in  the 
'  Universit3^'  His  college  career  exemplifies  remarkably  the 
granite  firmness  of  his  mind.  He  had  his  way  to  make, 
and  was  in  dogged  earnest  about  making  it.  At  the  end 
of  his  third  term  he  attained  the  primary  object  of  his 
ambition— pecuniary  independence.  No  obstacles  were 
allowed  to  stand  in  his  way.  He  lost  nothing  by  omitting 
to  ask  for  it,  and  his  requests,  being  recommended  by 
blameless  conduct  and  rare  talents,  were  usually  granted. 
If  not,  he  waited,  nowise  discomfited,  and  asked  again.  To 
himself  he  was  a  rigid  law.  He  ate  and  slept,  he  read, 
walked,  and  lounged,  according  to  the  measure  meted  out 
by  his  own  cast-iron  resolve.  Nothing  was  left  to  impulse 
or  irrational  caprice.  He  was  as  methodical  before  he  was 
twenty  as  after  he  was  forty,  when  he  devoted  an  afternoon 
to  labelling  empty  barrels  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory.  And 
whatever  he  did,  he  did  carefully — a  word  of  perpetual 
recurrence  in  his  journal.  He  counted  no  precaution  in- 
significant where  success  was  at  stake.     About  the  result 
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of  his  first  trial  of  strength  in  the  classes,  he  allows  that  he 
was  '  anxious,  but  only  in  such  a  degree  as  to  make  my 
'  conduct  perfectly  steady,  and  to  prevent  me  from  making 

*  any  extraordinary  exertion.'  He  headed  the  list,  although 
mathematics  held  a  subordinate  place  in  the  examination, 
and  Field,  Romilly,  Drinkwater,  Bethune,  Tate,  and  Strutt 
were  among  the  competitors. 

Nothing  now  stood  in  Airy's  way.  He  was  the  giant  of 
what  was  called  an  '  impudent  year.'  As  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, he  came  out,  in  January  1823,  Senior  Wrangler 
and  First  Smith's  Prizeman,  the  brilliancy  of  his  answering 
becoming  a  long-lived  undergraduate  tradition.  He  had 
taken  a  scholarship  in  1822,  and  was  elected  a  Fellow  of 
his  college  on  the  same  day  with  Macaulay,  October  1, 
1824.  A  trip  to  Scotland  with  his  only  sister  in  May  1823 
'  opened  a  completely  new  world  to '  him.  He  had  never 
before  crossed  a  country  divided  by  stone  walls  into  fields ; 
he  had  never  seen  rocks  in  situ,  clouds  clinging  to  hill-sides, 
or  snow  capping  the  summits  of  mountains.  Above  all  an 
excursion  in  a  steamboat  on  the  Clyde  afforded  him  his  first 
experience  of  modern  modes  of  travel. 

A  walking  tour  in  Derbyshire  in  1824  was  otherwise 
memorable.  He  had  an  introduction  to  the  Rev.  Kichard 
Smith,  ex-Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Rector  of  Edensor, 
and  father  of  seven  daughters^  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
commonly  said  to  have  been  pronounced  by  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  '  the   most   beautiful   girl   he   had   ever  seen.* 

*  Good  wine  needs  no  bush ; '  yet  a  ducal  encomium  must 
be  allowed  to  count  for  something,  and,  whether  pre- 
possessed by  it  or  not.  Airy  fell  in  love,  and,  with  character- 
istic promptitude  and  decision,  offered  himself,  after  two 
days,  in  his  actual  impecunious  condition,  to  the  fair 
Eicharda.  Encouraged  by  a  benign  refusal,  he  came  away, 
determined  to  win  the  lady,  were  it  by  a  Jacob's  service. 
It  was  then  that  '  the  cares  of  life  began  to  press  him 
'  heavily.'  He  was  totally  at  sea  about  his  future.  A  letter 
asking  Mr.  Clarkson's  advice  on  the  subject  of  a  profession 
elicited    a    reply    which,     its     kindness    notwithstanding, 

*  amounted  to  nothing.'  A  conversation  with  Peacock 
proved  equally  unsuggestive.  But  no  stress  of  circum- 
stances weakened  the  fibre  of  Airy's  pluck.  He  held  out 
indomitably  for  a  great  career.  He  would  not  enter  a  cul 
de  sac.  He  could,  for  instance,  assuredly  have  had  for  the 
asking  a  high-class  assistantship  at  Greenwich;  and  he  re- 
paired to  London  to  make  inquiries,  as  well  as,  incidentally, 
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'  to  be  present  at  one  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Saturday  even- 

*  ing  soirees.'  '  But  when  I  found,'  he  adds,  '  that  succes- 
'  sion  to  the  post  of  Astronomer  Royal  was  not  considered  as 
'  distinctly  a  consequence  of  it,  I  took  it  coolly,  and  returned 
'  the  next  night.  The  whole  proposal  came  to  nothing.'  He 
was,  however,  elected  to  the  Lucasian  Professorship  of  Mathe- 
matics December  7,  1826,  and,  seated  in  Newton's  chair, 
thus  reviewed  the  situation : 

'  The  commencement  of  1827  found  me  in  a  better  position  than  I  had 
before  stood  in  ;  yet  it  was  far  from  satisfactory.  I  had  resigned  my 
Assistant  Tutorship  of  150^.  per  annum,  and  gained  only  the  Lucasian 
Professorship  of  9'JZ.  per  annum.  I  had  a  great  aversion  to  entering  the 
Church,  and  my  lay  Fellowship  would  expire  in  seven  years.  My 
prospects  in  the  law  or  other  professions  might  have  been  good  if  I 
could  have  Avaited,  but  then  I  must  have  been  in  a  state  of  starvation 
probably  for  many  years,  and  marriage  would  have  been  out  of  the 
question.  I  much  preferred  a  moderate  income  in  no  long  time,  and 
I  am  sure  that  in  this  I  judged  rightly  for  my  happiness.  I  had  now 
in  some  measure  taken  science  as  my  line  (though  not  irrevo- 
cably), and  I  thought  it  best  to  work  it  well,  for  a  time  at  least, 
and  wait  for  accidents.' 

Before  the  close  of  that  year  he  at  length  '  saw  his  way 

*  clearly.'  On  the  news  reaching  him  that  Dr.  Woodhouse, 
the  Plumian  Professor  of  Astronomy,  was  in  extremis, 

*  Instantly,'  he  records,  '  there  passed  through  my  mind  the  cer- 
tainty of  my  succeeding  him  ;  the  good  position  in  which  I  stood  towards 
the  University,  the  probability  of  that  position  being  improved  by 
improved  lectures  &c.,  and  the  power  of  commanding  an  increase 
of  income  by  increased  reputation  from  the  matters  in  which  I  was 
then  engaged.  I  should  then  have,  independently  of  my  Fellowship, 
some  competent  income,  and  a  house  over  my  head.' 

The  vision  was  realised ;  he  was  elected  unopposed,  and 
instantly   demanded   an   increased    salary.      'The   Univer- 

*  sity,'  he    wrote,  *  had  never  before  been  taken  by  storm 

*  in  such  a  manner,  and  there  was  some  commotion  about 

*  it.     I  believe  that  very  few  persons  would  have  taken  the 

*  same   step.      Mr.    Sheepshanks    wrote   to   me    intimating 

*  that  it  was  desperate.  I  had  no  doubt  of  success.'  His 
confidence  was  justified.  He  got  his  500/.  a  year,  and 
everything  else  that  he  wanted.  Audaces  juvat  Fortuna. 
Meanwhile  his  assiduous  suit  to  Eicharda  Smith  had  been 
quietly  prospering,  and  in  the  spring  of  1830  he  brought 
his  bride  to  Observatory  House.  She  was  then  five  and 
twenty,  but   looked  much  younger.     '  Her  beauty  and  ac- 

*  complishments,  her  skill  and  fidelily  in   sketching,  and, 
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*  above  all,  lier  exquisite  singing  of  ballads,  made  a  great 

*  sensation  in  Cambridge.'  Sirs.  Airy  did  not  need  to  be 
set  off  by  marital  partiality.  Her  sweet  and  gracious 
nature  rendered  lier  attractive  long  after  her  girlish,  charms 
had  faded.  Airy  made  her  a  devoted  husband  during  five 
and  forty  years.  His  family  affections  were  strong.  The 
loss  in  their  youth  of  the  three  eldest  of  his  nine  children 
wrung  his  strong  heart.  He  brought  his  mother  and  sister 
to  live  with  him  at  the  Eoyal  Observatory,  and  eagerly 
exerted  his  influence  for  the  promotion  of  his  brother's 
interests  in  the  Church. 

The  Plamian  Professor  was  now  thoroughly  committed  to 
astronomy.  He  was  a  master  but  no  devotee  of  the  science. 
His  unimaginative  way  of  contemplating  the  heavens  as — 
let  us  say — a  grand  expanse  of  spherical  triangles,  chilled 
Sir  William  Kowan  Hamilton,  who  was  a  poet  as  well  as  a 
mathematician,  to  the  bone.  Yet  his  prosaic  industry  went 
further  than  his  Irish  friend's  bardic  fervour.  Airy  was 
not  indeed  without  some  modified  intellectual  enthusiasms. 
Prom  his  boyhood  he  regarded  the  theory  of  gravitational 
disturbance  as  a  promised  land,  flowing,  in  lieu  of  milk  and 
honey,  with  integrals  and  differential  equations.  And  this 
taste  remained  with  him  to  the  end.  His  administra- 
tion of  the  Cambridge  Observatory  brought  him  merited 
distinction.  He  introduced  the  valuable  custom  of 
thoroughly  'reducing'  before  publishing  observations, 
which  are  thus  presented  to  investigators  fit  for  immediate 
use.  Their  accumulation  in  the  rough  state  has  too  often 
proved  utterly  useless.  The  equipment  of  the  institution, 
furnished  only  with  a  transit  when  he  took  it  in  charge, 
bore  the  marks  of  his  inventive  skill ;  and  the  mounting  of 
the  'great  Northumberland  equatoreal'  was  both  devised 
and  superintended  by  him.  This  fine  instrument  of  twelve 
inches  aperture,  the  gift  of  the  third  Duke  of  Northumber- 
land, was  employed  by  Professor  Challis  in  his  luckless 
search  for  the  planet  Neptune.  But  that  circumstance 
belongs  to  another  series  of  events. 

Airy  was  by  this  time  also  eminent  as  an  author  and 
investigator.  His  '  Mathematical  Tracts,'  published  in 
1826,  immediately  became  a  text-book  in  the  University; 
his  treatises  on  the  '  TJndulatory  Theory  of  Light,'  on  '  The 
'  Pigure  of  the  Earth,'  and  on  '  Gravitation  '  were,  and  are, 
acknowledged  masterpieces ;  his  detection  of  the  '  Long 
'  Inequality  of  Venus  and  the  Earth,'  communicated  to  the 
Eoyal   Society  November   24,   1831,   gave  the    perfecting 
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touch  to  solar  theory.  The  discrepancy,  for  the  rectification 
of  which  a  long  process  of  inquiry  had  been  carried  through 
with  infinite  pains,  amounted  to  just  one-fifth  of  a  second  of 
time. 

On  June  22,  1835,  Airy  was  appointed  to  succeed  Mr. 
Pond  as  Astronomer  Koyal.  His  tenure  of  the  ofl&ce  lasted 
forty-six  years.  It  was  in  many  ways  memorable.  By 
principle  he  was  strongly  conservative.  He  expressed 
again  and  again  his  determination  not  to  be  diverted  '  from 

*  a  steady  adherence  to  the  meridional  system  which  both 

*  reason  and  tradition  have  engrafted  on  this  Observatory.* 
Again :    *  Our   line  of  conduct  is    suflSciently   well   traced. 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  our  primary  objects  ought  to 

*  be  the  accurate  determination  of  places  of  the  fundamental 
'  stars,  the  sun,  the  planets,  and,  above  all,  the  moon.  Any 
'  addition   whatever   to    our   powers    or    our   instrumental 

*  luxuries  which  should   tend   to    withdraw    our    energies 

*  from  these  objects  would  be  a  misfortune  to  the  Observa- 
'  tory.'  Charles  II.  had  committed  to  Flamsteed  the  task 
of  watching  the  skies  in  the  interests  of  his  seamen  ;  and 
this  continued  to  be  the  '  standard  and  staple  work '  of 
Flam  steed's  successors. 

George  Biddell  Airy,  however,  could  not  belong  to  a 
'  stupid  party.'  He  was  not  one  to  ruin  a  cause  for  the  sake 
of  a  flag.  While  he  protested,  accordingly,  his  mind  was 
moving.  In  1838  a  Magnetic  and  Meteorological  Depart- 
ment was  created  at  Greenwich,  automatic  registration  by 
photography  being  introduced  in  1850.  From  1854  transits 
were  timed  by  electricity.  In  1859  a  new  thirteen-inch 
equatoreal  was  ready  for  use.  Its  erection  had  cost  him 
some  misgivings  lest  any  neglect  should  ensue  of  the 
Observatory's  '  ancient  and  traditional  responsibilities.'  A 
'  prismatic  spectrum- apparatus  '  was  added  in  18G8  ;  the 
spectroscopic  delineation  at  the  edge  of  the  uneclipsed  sun 
of  the  gaseous  objects  called  '  prominences  '  began  to  be 
attended  to  in  1874  ;  about  the  same  time  the  daily  photo- 
graphic record  of  sun-spots  was  set  on  foot ;  the  establish- 
ment, in  short,  '  became,  _pro  tanto,  a  physical  observatory.' 

In  carrying  out  these  innovations.  Airy  was  the  agent 
of  a  far-reaching  scientific  revolution.  Had  he  been  a 
lesser  man,  he  might  have  obstinately  resisted  it ;  had  he 
been  a  greater  man,  he  might  have  personified  and  intensified 
it.  He  adopted  instead  the  proper  ofiicial  attitude;  he 
yielded,  but  did  not  originate.  Considering  his  early  pre- 
possessions and  the  native  tenacity  of  his  mind,  we  can  only 
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feel  surprised  that  he  embarked  in  so  many  novel  enter- 
prises, and  went  so  far  along  untrodden  paths. 

For  sustained  and  diversified  energy  his  administration 
must  long  remain  unmatched.  The  reduction  of  all  the 
planetary  and  lunar  observations  made  at  Greenwich 
between  1750  and  1830,  for  which  he  received  the  Gold 
Medal  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  Society  in  1846,  was  in 
itself  a  colossal  performance ;  from  the  mass  of  materials 
provided  by  it  modern  theories  of  celestial  motions  have 
been  in  great  measure  constructed.  He  set  the  first 
example  of  observing  the  moon  off  the  meridian,  thus 
obtaining  a  more  exact  acquaintance  with  the  minute 
vagaries  of  our  satellite  than  had  been  possible  when  she 
was  obliged  to  report  herself  only  at  the  moments  of  culmi- 
nation. He  had  an  altitude-and-azimuth  instrument  con- 
structed in  1847  for  this  special  purpose,  with  improvements 
of  his  own  devising.  In  1851  a  new  transit-circle,  of  great 
optical  power  and  enormous  mechanical  stability,  superseded 
Troughton's  masterpiece  of  1812.  In  its  construction 
Airy's  demands  strained  to  the  uttermost  the  resources  of 
workmanship.  He  would  tolerate  no  error  amounting 
to  3-0,017(7  of  a.n  inch  in  the  cylindrical  figure  of  the  chilled 
iron  pivots.  After  many  failures,  sheer  hand-friction  was 
resorted  to,  every  metallic  grain  and  film  being  in  this  way 
slowly  and  painfully  removed.     '  Each  of  the  pivots  cost  six 

*  weeks   of  such  labour.'  *     The  makers  were  Ransome  & 
May,  of  Ipswich. 

The  Royal  Observatory  became,  under  Airy's  rule,  an 
admirably  planned  machine  kept  going  by  his  untiring 
energy.  The  human  element  seemed  almost  eliminated. 
Method  ruled  supreme.  Each  member  of  the  stafE  daily 
received  written  instructions,  from  which  no  hairbreadth 
deviation  was  permitted.  The  chief  himself  was  subjugated 
by  his  own  system.  He  was  enslaved  by  his  passion  for 
order.  Its  bonds,  however,  pressed  upon  him  only  in  his 
decrepitude.  In  the  time  of  his  vigour  he  wore  them  com- 
placently, taking  particular  delight  in  his  devices  for 
banishing  confusion  from  his  vast  store  of  records  and 
papers.  He  is  not  known  to  have  ever  destroyed  a  docu- 
ment, were  it  only  an  invitation  to  dinner.  Hence,  con- 
summate  ingenuity  was   required   to  avert   the   periodical 

*  snowings-up '  experienced  by  De  Quincey. 

His  industry  was  appalling.     The  volume  before  us  is  a 

'""  The  Observatory,  vol.  xv.  p,  85. 
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record  all  but  incredible  of  miscellaneous  labours.  Succes- 
sive governments  exploited  -without  mercy  his  marvellous 
capabilities.  He  was  their  universal  referee,  not  merely  on 
scientific  matters,  but  on  every  conceivable  topic  with  a 
practical  bearing.  Having  '  hired '  for  astronomy,  he  had 
thrust  upon  him  jobs  by  comparison  sordid,  and  productive 
neither  of  fame  nor  of  pelf.  Yet  he  did  them  with  alacrity, 
and  so  thoroughly  as  to  give  finality  to  the  settlement  of 
many  difficult  questions.  He  presided  over  Eoyal  Commis- 
sions, drew  up  exhaustive  reports,  settled  the  provisions  of 
Bills.  By  devising  a  successful  method  for  the  correction 
of  compasses  in  iron  ships,  he  rendered,  at  an  untold  cost 
of  time  and  pains,  a  great  public  service,  for  which  the 
Admiralty  refused  him  any  acknowledgement  or  reward. 
He  was  deeply  concerned  with  the  construction  of  the  new 
standards  of  weight  and  measure,  with  the  delimitation 
of  Canada  and  the  United  States,  with  surveying  operations 
in  Europe  and  Africa,  with  tidal  investigations  in  India, 
with  the  improvement  of  lighthouses  in  Great  Britain.  He 
was  consulted  about  Babbage's  calculating  machine,  about 
the  chimes  of  Westminster  Clock,  about  the  smoky  chimneys 
of  Westminster  Palace.  The  business  of  the  Railway  Gauge 
Commission  all  but  shattered  his  steel-strong  nerves.  Yet 
it  sank  into  insignificance  compared  with  that  involved  in 
the  organisation  of  the  Transit  of  Venus  expedition  of  1874. 
'  Only  those  engaged  in  the  enterprise,'  Mr.  Dunkin 
affirmed,  '  can  have  any  adequate  conception  of  its  require- 
*  ments.' 

Nor  was  Airy  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  general 
public.  He  regarded  it  as  part  of  his  duty  to  popularise 
science  by  lectures  and  journalistic  communications.  They 
were  always  impressive.  In  spite  of  a  weak  voice  and  a 
hesitating  delivery,  the  clearness  of  his  expositions  and  the 
striking  nature  of  his  themes  held  his  audiences  en- 
thralled. He  carried  on,  too,  many  controversies,  and 
found  them  enlivening  exercises  ;  and  his  prodigious  corre- 
spondence was  conducted  personally  and  punctually. 

Severe  toil  did  not  blunt  his  faculty  of  enjoyment,  and  he 
took  ample  holidays  with  zest  and  regularity.  From  the 
Superga,  near  Turin,  July  8,  1842,  he  viewed  the  remr.rkable 
eclipse  which  startled  astronomers  into  persistent  investiga- 
tion of  the  solar  appendages.  A  similar  spectacle  Avas 
disclosed  to  him  at  Gothenburg,  July  31,  1851 ;  then,  nine 
years  later,  the  Admiralty  placed  the  *  Himalaya '  at  his 
command  for  the  transportation  to   the  coast  of  Spain  of  an 
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eclipse-party,  comprising  sixty  members  of  several  nationali- 
ties. Airy  set  up  his  instruments  at  Bilbao,  but  was  ill- 
satisfied  with  the  way  he  played  his  part.  The  only  results, 
indeed,  worth  mentioning,  were  obtained  photographically 
by  De  la  Rue  and  Secchi. 

The  Astronomer  Eoyal  was  knighted  in  1872,  having  on 
two  previous  occasions  declined  the  compliment.  Academies 
and  Universities  vied  with  each  other  in  honouring  him,  but 
although  he  valued  he  did  not  seek  these  distinctions.  His 
heart  was  in  his  work.  A  career  of  uniform  success  ended 
nevertheless  Avith  a  conspicuous  and  pathetic  failure.  At 
threescore  and  ten  his  thoughts  turned  once  more  towards 
the  desired  land  of  his  youth.  Still  overwhelmed  with 
public  duties,  he  ceased  to  be  wholly  absorbed  in  them.  He 
looked  beyond  for  an  enterprise  that  should  bring  into  play 
all  his  mental  resources.  He  found  it,  after  prolonged 
meditation,  in  the  construction  of  a  numerical  lunar  theory, 
numbers  replacing  symbols  throughout  the  work,  which  was 
one  of  immense  scope  and  complexity.  The  final  test  of  its 
correctness  consisted  in  the  introduction  into  the  fundamental 
equations  of  the  appropriate  numerical  values.  Its  appli- 
cation proved  calamitous.  '  With  painful  alarm,'  the  old 
man  wrote  in  1886,  '  I  find  that  the  equations  are  not 
'  satisfied,  and  that  the  discordance  is  large.'  Errors  had 
slipped  in,  as  errors  do,  through  unaccountable  oversights, 
and  the  labour  of  detecting  and  correcting  them  would  have 
been  enormous,  and  turned  out  to  be  impracticable.  At  the 
age  of  eighty-eight,  the  author  finally  desisted  from  attempts 
which  no  one  else  has  been  intrepid  enough  to  renew. 

Neither  weakness  nor  incapacity,  but  absorption  in  this 
gigantic  task,  led  to  Sir  George  Airy's  resignation,  August  15, 
1881.  Thenceforward  he  lived  with  his  two  unmarried 
daughters  at  the  White  House,  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  the  scene  of  his  multitudinous  labours.      '  He  entered 

*  upon  his  new  life,'  Mr.  Wilfred  Airy  relates,  *  with  the 
'  cheerful    composure  and  steadiness   of   temper   which   he 

possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree.     He  was  now  more  than 

*  eighty  years  old,  and  the  cares  of  office  had  begun  to  weigh 

*  heavily  upon  him ;  the  long-continued  drag  of  the  Transit 
'  of  Venus  work  had  wearied  him,  and  he  was  anxious  to 
'  carry  on,  and,  if  possible,  complete  his  Numerical  Lunar 
'  Theory,  the  great  work  which  for  some  years  had  occupied 
'  much  of  his  time  and  attention.  His  mental  powers  were 
'  still  vigorous,  and  his  energy  but  little  impaired ;  his 
.'  strong  constitution,  his   regular  habits  of  life,  the  syste- 
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*  matic  relief  wliicli  he  obtained  b}"-  short  hoHday  expeditions 
'  whenever  he  found  himself  worn  with  work,  and  his  keen 
'  interest  in  histor^^  poetry,  classics,  antiquities,  engineering, 
'  and  other  subjects  not  immediatolj  connected  with  his 
'  pi'ofession,  had  combined  to  produce  this  result.  And, 
'  in  leaving-  office,  ho  had  no  idea  of  leaving  off  work  ;  his 
'  resignation  merely  meant  for  him  a  change  of  work.' 

His  death  resulted  from  a  fall,  occasioned  by  a  momentary 
lapse  in  the  action  of  the  brain.  A  surgical  operation 
became  necessary ;  it  was  successful,  and  he  recovered  from 
its  immediate  effects.  '  For  several  days  he  lay  quietly  and 
'  without  active  pain,  reciting  the  English  poetry  with  which 
'  his  memory  was  stored.     But  the  shock  was  too  great  for 

*  his  enfeebled  constitution,  and  he  died  peacefully,  in  the 
'  presence  of  his  six  surviving  children,  on  January  2,  1892.' 
He  was  in  his  ninet3^-second  year. 

A  strenuous  and  virile  existence  closed  on  that  day.  Few 
men  have  used  their  powers  so  fitly  and  so  entirely.  They 
were  turned  to  the  fullest  account,  yet  commanded  with 
Hellenic  sobriety.  His  great  faculties  were  not  allowed  to 
ride  roughshod  over  his  life.  Work  and  recreation  alternated 
in  strictly  regulated  proportions.  Even  when  actually 
treading  the  furrow  of  labour,  he  took  things  quietly,  and 
generally  managed  to  break  right  off  at  the  first  symptoms 
of  distress.  Under  these  circumstances  the  massiveness  of 
his  performance  almost  baffles  comprehension.  It  implies 
an  extraordinary  quickness  and  agility  of  mental  action. 
His  literary  productiveness  alone  was  astonishing.  The 
papers,  great  and  small,  published  by  him,  number  518. 
The  list  does  not  include  his  separately  published  books, 
among  which  is  a  *  Popular  Astronomy,'  lately  re-edited 
by  Professor  Turner.  It  is  true  that  he  originated  little, 
and  discovered  nothing.  '  Scientific  imagination  '  had  been 
denied  to  him — had  been  denied  so  completely  that  he  never 
suspected  the  deficiency. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life,  his  principle  of  order 
tyrannised  over  and  troubled  him.  The  methodical  arrange- 
ments triumphantly  devised  in  his  youth  embarrassed  him  in 
old  age;  and  he  struggled  harder  to  get  his  correspondence 
properly  pigeon-holed  than  to  master  its  contents.  His 
private  accounts  too,  formerly  kept  with  elaborate  exactitude^ 
became  unmanageable,  he  was  incapable  of  simplifying  them  ; 
and  the  sole  lament  over  his  collapsing  faculties  which  he 
permitted  himself  to  utter  Avas  the  bewildered  exclamation 
that  '  the  figures  would  not  add  up.'     Bunt  lachrymce  rerum. 
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*  In  this  year,'  Airy  noted  in  1844,  *  commenced  that  remarkable 
movement  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  Neptune.  On  February  13 
Professor  Challis  introduced  Mr.  Adams  to  me  by  letter.  On 
February  15  I  sent  my  observed  places  of  Uranus,  which  were 
wanted.' 

Cliallis  succeeded  Airy  as  Plumian  Professor  and  as 
director  of  the  Cambridge  Observatory.  He  was  industrious, 
amiable,  and  well-meaning-,  but — liis  senior  wranglership 
notwithstanding — totally  lacked  insight  and  initiative.  He 
spent  his  best  energies  on  the  pursuit  of  a  phantom  dis- 
covery. He  could  not  seize  on  a  critical  conjuncture. 
Morally  estimable  and  eminently  disinterested  as  he  was, 
there  was  no  fall  of  ground  in  his  mind  towards  the  river-bed 
of  scientific  truth.  Two  men  could  scarcely  have  been  less 
fortunately  associated  for  the  reception  and  encouragement 
of  an  unprecedented  inquiry  than  Challis,  with  his  vague, 
discursive  intelligence,  and  Airy,  with  his  keen,  limited 
vision. 

John  Couch  Adams  was  born  June  5,  1819,  at  the  farm- 
house of  Lidcot,  near  Laneast  Down,  Cornwall.  His  father 
was,  by  hereditary  prescription,  a  tenant-farmer ;  his  mother, 
whose  maiden  name  was  Tabitha  Knill  Grylls,  owned  a  small 
landed  estate,  and — what,  under  the  circumstances,  was 
far  more  important — inherited  her  uncle's  library.  The 
eldest  of  their  seven  children  was  the  astronomer  all  the 
world  knows  of;  another  son  lived  as  a  missionary  in  the 
Friendly  Islands,  and  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Tongan 
language;  the  youngest,  William  Grylls  Adams,  Professor 
of  Natural  Philosophy  in  King's  College,  London,  is  the 
editor  of  the  imposing  work  named  at  the  head  of  this 
article. 

In  John  Couch  Adams  *  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man.' 
He  was  born  to  be  what  he  became.  Books  were  his  earliest 
friends,  the  heavens  his  boyish  playground.  He  turned  the 
window-sill  at  Lidcot  into  a  sun-dial,  and  constructed  out 
of  pasteboard  an  instrument  for  determining  solar  altitudes. 
At  twelve  he  was  sent  to  a  school  at  Devonport,  kept  by  his 
mother's  cousin,  the  Rev.  John  Couch  Grylls,  and  eagerly 
pursued  his  private  studies  in  the  library  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institute  there.  He  made  maps  of  the  constellations,  took 
copious  notes  from  books  on  astronomy,  and  calculated 
astronomical  ijroblems.  After  three  weeks'  watching,  he 
caught  sight  of  Hal  ley's  comet,  on  or  about  October  16, 
1835  ;  '  with  what  pleasure,'  he  wrote  to  his  parents,  '  you 
*  can  conceive.'     In  anticipation  of  the  partial  golar  eclipse 
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of  May  15,  1836,  he  calculated  its  phases  for  Lidcot,  in  order 
that  his  brother  Thomas  (afterwards  the  missionary)  might 
be  forewarned ;    and    he    observed  them  himself  at    Stoke 

*  with  a  small  spyglass  which  I  borrowed.'  '  The  moon,' 
he   added,  'looked  most  delightful  after   the   end   of  the 

*  eclipse.'  His  account  of  the  phenomenon  went  the  round 
of  the  papers. 

His  mathematical  genius  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent,  it  was  at  last  determined,  straitened  domestic 
circumstances  notwithstanding,  to  send  him  to  Cambridge, 
and  he  entered  St.  John's  College  as  a  sizar  in  October  1839. 
Less  than  two  years  later,  July  3,  1841^  he  made  the  follow- 
ing memorandum : — 

*  Formed  a  design  at  the  beginning  of  this  week  oE  investigating, 
as  soon  as  possible  after  taking  my  degree,  the  irregularities  in  the 
motion  of  Uranus  Avhich  are  yet  unaccounted  for,  in  order  to  find 
whether  they  may  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  an  undiscovered 
planet  beyond  it;  and,  if  possible,  thence  to  determine  the  elements 
of  its  orbit,  &c.,  approximately,  which  would  probably  lead  to  its 
discovery.' 

He  was  just  twenty-two  when  this  inspiration  came  to 
him.  His  full  and  calm  reception  of  it  showed  a  conscious- 
ness of  exceptional  powers.  For  the  problem  to  be  attacked 
was  a  virgin-fortress.  The  motions  of  Uranus  had  for  some 
time  given  trouble.  They  were  affected  by  obvious  but 
unexplained  irregularities.  Acquaintance  with  the  planet 
dated  from  Herschel's  detection  of  its  disc,  March  13,  1781 ; 
but  twenty  observations  of  it  as  a  fixed  star  had  been  subse- 
quently disinterred.  The  earliest  of  these  was  made  by 
riamsteed  in  1690 ;  so  that  the  body  had  been  virtually 
under  supervision  during  more  than  one  circuit  of  its  orbit, 
which  it  traverses  in  eighty-four  years.  To  the  dismay  of 
computors,  however,  the  old  and  recent  places  could  by  no 
means  at  their  command  be  reconciled.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  reject  as  untrustworthy  the  ancient  data,  and 
to  rely  exclusively  upon  the  new.  This  was  done  in  1821 
by  Bouvard,  Laplace's  coadjutor;  yet  the  ship  did  not  right 
for  his  lightening  of  its  cargo.  His  tables  rapidly  lost  hold 
of  the  planet;  errors  accumulated;  and  the  faint-hearted 
began  to  listen  to  counsels  of  despair,  attributing  the  over- 
throw of  planetary  discipline  to  a  break-down  of  the 
Newtonian  law.  A  few,  on  the  other  hand,  adopted  the 
counter-hypothesis  that  an  unknown  mass,  acting  under  the 
unshaken  dominion  of  the  same  majestic  principle,  was 
pulling  Uranus  out  of  his  prescribed  path,  and  thus  com- 
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promising  his  reputation  for  punctuality.  Bouvard,  Hussey, 
and  Bessel  were  of  this  opinion ;  but  any  attempt  at  its 
verification  was  strongly  discouraged  by  Airy.  In  1834,  he 
did  not  see,  as  yet,  '  the  smallest  hope  of  making  out  the 
'  nature  of  any  external  action  on  the  planet.'  Indeed,  he 
doubted  whether  there  was  any  irregularity  to  be  explained. 
After  three  years,  he  was  indeed  convinced  of  this  patent 
fact;  but  he  pronounced,  as  it  were,  ex  cathedra,  writing  to 
Bouvard,  October  12,  1837  :  'If  the  error  be  the  eflPect  of  an 
'  unseen  body,  it  will  be  nearly  impossible  ever  to  find  out 
*  its  place.'  * 

Adams  was  happily  unaware  of  the  '  impossibility.'  He 
graduated  in  1843  as  Senior  Wrangler  and  First  Smith's 
Prizeman,  and  was  immediately  elected  to  a  Fellowship  of 
St.  John's.  The  execution  of  his  memorable  plan  was  his 
next  concern,  and  by  a  preliminary  survey  of  its  require- 
ments, he  soon  ascertained  that  it  promised  success,  and 
lay  well  within  his  capacity.  The  task  was  a  formidable 
one.  In  gravitational  astronomy,  direct  methods  only  had  pre- 
viously been  pursued.  The  mutually  attracting  bodies  being 
known  by  observation,  it  was  required  to  determine  their 
perturbations.  And  to  do  so  with  approximate  complete- 
ness, had  taxed  all  the  analytical  resources  of  Lagrange 
and  Laplace.  But  what  had  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
Uranus  was,  from  the  observed  perturbations,  to  locate  the 
attracting  mass.  This  process  of  backward  tracking  was 
untried ;  it  led  through  a  thicket  of  difficulties,  and  could 
be  brought  to  a  successful  issue  only  by  the  aid  of  novel 
modes  of  operation.  The  exercise  of  original  invention 
was  indispensable  at  every  step.  That  such  a  thorny  subject 
should  have  been  approj)riated  by  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
five  as  his  first  essay  in  celestial  mechanics,  strikes  us  with 
ever  fresh  surprise. 

Adams  finished  his  investigation,  and  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  Professor  Challis,  in  September  1845.  It  afforded, 
in  the  words  of  the  latter  astronomer  (due  comparisons 
with  observation  having  been  appended),  'the  earliest 
'  evidence  of  a  complete  solution  of  an  inverse  problem  of 
'  perturbations.'  The  orbit,  mass,  and  position  at  that  epoch 
of  a  large,  unknown,  remote  planet  were  given  in  it ;  which 
planet  was  shown  to  be  the  fons  et  origo  mali  as  regards 
the  unlicensed  behaviour  of  Uranus.  But,  although  the 
Northumberland  telescope  was  quite  capable  of  distinguish- 

*  Brewster,  'North  Britisli  Review,'  vol.  vii.  p.  207,  1847. 
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ing  it  by  its  measurable  dimensions  from  a  stellar  point  of 
light,  Challis  had  no  thought  of  a  search.  All  he  need  have 
done  was  to  set  the  equatoreal  on  the  given  spot,  and  move 
it  to  and  fro  along  the  ecliptic  over  less  than  two  degrees. 
The  '  wanted '  object  must  have  been  captured  within  half 
an  hour.  Having  made  up  his  mind,  however,  that  the 
indications  submitted  to  him  were  of  a  very  rough  nature, 
he  would  have  thought  it  waste  of  time  to  make  such  an 
experiment. 

Adams  now  had  recourse  to  Airy.  Before  the  end  of 
September,  he  called  at  the  Koyal  Observatory.  Its  chief 
was  absent  in  France.  *  Bad  luck,'  Professor  Sedgwick 
commented,  '  but  no  blame  anywhere.'  The  visit  was  twice 
vainly  renewed  on  October  21  ;  the  Astronomer  Royal  was, 
at  the  earlier  hour,  out,  at  the  later,  dining.  The  caller 
left  a  brief  written  account  of  his  results,  and  with- 
drew, profoundly  mortified.  An  unfortunate  circumstance 
ensued.  In  a  letter  dated  November  5,  1845,  Airy  asked 
what  seemed  to  him  a  crucial  question.  At  first  sight, 
it  might  have  struck  a  physical  astronomer  as  an  ignorant 
question.  Its  inner  meaning,  however,  as  subsequently 
explained  by  him,  related  to  the  continued  validity  of  the 
Newtonian  principle  of  attraction.  He  regarded  it  as  on  its 
trial,  and  as  scarcely  more  firmly  established  than  was  the 
theory  of  phlogiston  when  Lavoisier  overthrew  it  by  a  few  ele- 
mentary experiments.  This  is  an  astounding  avowal  to  have 
been  made  in  1846  by  a  man  of  his  acumen  and  experience. 
Adams,  unaware  of  any  such  lurking  doubt,  thought  the 
query  trivial,  and  postponed  his  reply  until  he  had  wrought 
out  an  improved  theory  of  the  planet.  This,  with  a  full 
explanation  of  the  difficulty  raised,  he  despatched  to 
Greenwich  September  2,  1846.  It  was  too  late.  In  his 
published  '  Account '  of  the  transaction.  Airy  said :  '  I 
'  waited  with  much  anxiety  for  Mr.  Adams's  answer.  Had 
'  it  been  in  the  afiirmative,  I  should  have  exerted  all  the 

*  influence  which  I  might  possess,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 

*  to  procure  the  publication  of  Mr.  Adams's  theory.' 

Meanwhile,  a  rival,  prompt  and  strong,  was  on  the  Cam- 
bridge mathematician's  track.  XJrbain  Jean  Joseph  Lever- 
rier  presented  to  the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences,  June  1, 
1846,  a  memoir  in  which  he  ratified  unawares  Adams's 
conclusions.  '  I  cannot  sufficiently  express,'  wrote  the 
English  Astronomer    Royal,    'the  delight   and  satisfaction 

*  which  I  received  from  it.     The  place  which  it  assigned  to 

*  the  disturbing   planet   was    the    same,  to  one  degree,  as 
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*  that  given  by  Mr.  Adams's  calculations  whicli  I  had  perused 
'  seven  months  earlier.'  Leverrier,  an  experienced  man  of 
business,  lost  no  time  in  answering  the  superfluous  test- 
question  neglected  by  Adams,  and  the  last  vestige  of  doubt 
as  to  the  substantial  reality  of  the  disturbing  body  was 
effaced  from  Airy's  mind.  Why,  then,  did  he  not  communi- 
cate with  Adams  ?  Why  did  he  not  so  much  as  hint  to 
Leverrier  tliat  he  had  been  anticipated  ?  Silence  so  un- 
accountable inevitably  raised  the  suspicion  that  the  claim  to 
collateral  discovery,  put  forward  after  the  event,  was  false 
and  fraudulent.     As  Professor  Sedgwick  put  it :  '  When  it 

*  was   found   that  Adams  was  confirmed   by  the  fortunate 

*  Frenchman,  the  facts  ought  to  have  been  out  without  more 
'  delay.    Was  Adams  ever  so  much  as  told  that  Leverrier  was 

*  at  his  heels  ?  Our  astronomei'S  ought  to  have  got  up  a  flare 
'  in  an  instant.'  Some  years  later,  the  Woodwardian  Professor 
related  to  a  company  assembled  in  the  Combination  Room  at 
Cambridge  how  Adams's  achievement,  because  of  his  youth 
and  modesty,  had  been  virtually  though  not  deliberately 
suppressed.  Adams  himself  was  present,  in  visible  dis- 
comfort. Conticuere  omnes.  Sedgwick  leant  back  medita- 
tively. '  Suddenl}'  he  started  up  with  fiery  energy,  and 
'  raising  his  arm  with  a  fierce  gesture,  startled  us  all  by 
'  exclaiming :  "^  Curse  their  narcotic  souls  !  "  '  *  General 
laughter  brought  him  back  out  of  his  moody  dream. 

At  last,  on  July  9,  Airy  recommended  to  Challis  a 
systematic  exploration  of  the  heavens.  He  at  once  acceded, 
and  they  arranged  a  plan  of  operations  so  large  and  safe  as 
to  be  ineffectual.  An  area  of  300  square  degrees,  or  nearly 
thirty  times  larger  than  the  conditions  demanded,  was 
set  apart  to  be  swept  thrice  from  end  to  end,  and  from  side 
to  side;  while  Challis,  although  informed  by  Adams  that 
the  new  planet  would  not  be  fainter  than  the  ninth 
magnitude,  decided  to  include  in  his  observations  stars  down 
to  the  eleventh.  Nevertheless,  the  object  sought  was  actually 
recorded  on  the  second  and  fourth  nights  of  exploration — 
recorded,  but  not  recognised.  Challis,  being  much  occupied 
with  comet-reductions,  postponed  the  comparison  of  his 
observations  by  which  only  (the  difference  in  its  aspect 
having  passed  unnoticed)  it  could  have  been  picked  out  from 
the  surrounding  stars.  He  continued  these  leisurely  pro- 
ceedings for  two  months,  took  the  places  of  3,150  stars,  and 

*  was  making  preparations  to  map  them,'  when  taken  aback 

*  Life  of  Adam  Sedgwick,  by  Clark  and  Hughes,  vol.  ii,  p.  287. 
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by  the  news  that  the  perturbing  planet  had  been  identified 
by  Galle  at  Berlin,  September  23,  184G.  The  German  Pro- 
fessor had  received  that  morning  a  letter  from  Leverrier 
telling  him  where  to  look.  He  directed  his  telescope  to  the 
spot,  and  saw  it.  The  recent  completion  of  Bremiker's  star- 
map  of  '  Hora  xxi,'  then  unknown  in  England,  enabled  him 
to  make  sure  of  his  capture  at  once.  But  the  slackness  of 
the  English  astronomers  contrasts  painfully  with  the  diligence 
of  the  German.  They  squandered  a  year;  he  lost  not  a 
single  hour. 

Airy  had  spoken  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  at  the  Visitation 
of  the  Eoyal  Observatory  on  June  29,  of  the  parallel 
researches  of  Adams  and  Leverrier  ;  and  the  intelligence 
emboldened  him,  in  a  retiring  Presidential  Address  to  the 
British  Association,  on  September  10,  to  speak  confidently 
of  the  existence  of  an  ultra-Uranian  planet.  '  We  see  it,' 
he  declared,  '  as  Columbus  saw  America  from  the  shores  of 

*  Spain.     Its  movements  have  been  felt,  trembling  along  the 

*  far-reaching  line   of  our  analysis,  with  a  certainty  hardly 

*  inferior  to  that  of  ocular  demonstration.'  And,  in  a  letter 
to  the  '  Athenseum '  of  October  3 — -^  ocular  demonstration  ' 
having  intervened — he  made  the  first  public  mention  of 
Adams's  name  in  connexion  with  the  event.  Little  or  no 
notice  was  taken  of  it.  But  a  communication  by  Challis  to 
the  same  journal  on  October  17  blew  up  a  dust  of  controversy 
which  subsided  as  slowly  as  the  ashes  from  Krakatao. 

'  There  was  naturally,'  Dr.  Glaisher  writes,  '  a  disinclination  to 
give  full  credit  to  facts  thus  suddenly  brought  to  light  at  such  a 
time.  It  was  startling  to  realise  that  the  Astronomer  Royal  had 
had  in  his  possession  the  data  which  would  have  enabled  the  planet 
to  be  discovered  nearly  a  year  before.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seemed 
extraordinary  that  a  competent  mathematician,  who  had  determined 
the  orbit  of  the  disturbing  planet,  should  have  been  content  to  refrain 
so  long  from  making  public  his  results.' 

Forty  years  later^  Professor  Adams  explained,  in  a  still 
unpublished  letter,  the  motive  for  his  reticence.  '  The 
'reason,'  he  said,  '  that  I  communicated  my  result  to  our 
'  English  astronomers  and  did  not  publish  it,  as  I  might  have 

*  done,  was  that  I  wanted  them  to  look  for  the  planet  and 

*  find  it,  so  that  this  country  might  have  had  the  full  credit 

*  of  the  discovery.'     He  added,  in  allusion  to  Airy's  letter  of 
November  5,  1845:  *I  must  say  I  was  disappointed  at  the 

*  delay,  and  at  his  saying  nothing  about  undertaking  the 

*  search.    No  doubt  I  ought  to  have  answered  his  letter,  as  I 

*  could  readily  have  done  ;  but  if  I  had  been  wise,  I  should 
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*have  coinumnicated  my  result  at  onceto  tlieEoyal  Astrono- 

*  mical  Society.' 

After  the  lapse  of  ten  montlis,  lie  drew  up  a  summary 
account  of  liis  investigation,  and  went  to  Southampton, 
towards  the  middle  of  September  1846,  in  order  to  present  it 
to  the  British  Association,  but  arrived  a  day  too  late.  The 
reading  of  this  brief  paper  would  just  have  saved  the 
situation.  Challis's  telescopic  operations,  even  had  they 
been  entirely  effectual,  could  not  have  removed  the  subsist- 
ing ambiguity,  since  they  were  not  undertaken  until  after 
Leverrier's  location  of  the  planet  had  been  made  known 
urhi  et  orhi. 

At  last,  on  November  13,  1846,  Adams's  long  overdue 
Memoir  *  On  the  Irregularities  in  the  Motion  of  Uranus  '  was 
laid  before  the  Astronomical  Society,  and  immediately 
issued  as  an  appendix  to  the  'Nautical  Almanac'  for  1851 
(published  five  years  in  advance).  But  it  had  to  wait 
two  years  for  any  formal  acknowledgement  of  its  merit. 
A  senseless  clamour  was  raised.  Leverrier's  natural  in- 
dignation at  what  seemed  like  a  '  put-up  '  pretension 
soon  calmed  down,  it  is  true,  under  the  soothing  influ- 
ence of  his  rival's  matchless  self-abnegation  ;  but  Arago's 
vehement  utterances  resounded  through  the  press  ;  and  Airy 
noted  drily, 'I  was  abused  most  savagely  both  by  English 

*  and  French.'  In  this  country  the  scientific  world  divided 
itself  into  '  Adamite  '  and  '  anti- Adamite  '  factions,  the  latter 
beating  the  air  with  ludicrous  animosity.  Airy,  won,  per- 
haps by  Adams's  gentle  and  friendly  attitude,  behaved  most 
creditably  throughout  the  strife.  Adams  himself  expressly 
renounced  the  smallest  share  of  fame  for  the  discovery  of 

*  Neptune.'  Leverrier  had  no  more  cordial  admirer  ;  he  met 
him   with   delight,    and    venerated    his    memory.     Of    his 

*  grievances,'  as  most  other  men  would  have  called  them,  he 
never  spoke.  This  scarcely  less  than  heroic  silence  he  kept 
unbroken  to  his  death.  Only  a  very  few  were  aware  that 
he  had  not  traversed  the  crisis  unscathed  by  keen  sufi'ering. 

He  declined  knighthood  in  1847.  The  fittest  memorial  to 
his  achievement  was  the  foundation  of  the  Adams  prize, 
awarded  bi-annually  for  the  best  essay  in  astronomy,  mathe- 
matics, or  physics.  Clerk  Maxwell  competed  for  it  in  1857 — 
needless  to  say,  successfully  —with  his  famous  treatise  '  On 

*  the  Constitution  of  Saturn's  Eings.'  In  1858  Adams  suc- 
ceeded Peacock  as  Lowndean  Professor  of  Astronomy  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  and  he  took  over  the  charge  of 
the  Observatory  on  Challis's  resignation  in  1861.     Under  his 
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direction,  the  cataloguing-  of  a  star-zone  was  carried  on 
steadily  by  his  assistant,  Mr.  Graham  ;  but  his  juvenile  taste 
for  personal  observation  was  altogether  submerged  by  his  zeal 
for  theoretical  inquiries.  The  offer  of  the  succession  to  Sir 
George  Airy  in  1881  did  not  tempt  him  to  quit  his  academic 
retreat ;  othcial  business  would  have  been  irksome,  if  not  in- 
tolerable, to  him. 

The  career  begun  by  the  virtual  discovery  of  Neptune 
included  two  further  conspicuous  performances.  The  moon 
is  nearer  to  us  now  by  about  200  feet  than  when  Thales  pi-e- 
dicted  the  solar  eclipse  of  585  B.C. ;  and  the  month  is 
proportionately  shorter.  Twentj^-five  thousand  years  hence 
the  balance  will  begin  to  be  redressed,  so  that  the  change  is 
not  indefinitel}^  progressive.  Its  cause,  once  indicated, 
seems  obvious  ;  yet  the  inability  to  find  it  long  perplexed  the 
geometers  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the  great  Lagrange 
in  1784  held  it,  one  might  say,  in  his  hand,  and  let  it  go. 
The  history  of  the  inquiry  recalls  the  Baconian  apophthegm, 
'  Everything  is  subtle  until  it  be  conceived.'  One  of 
Laplace's  most  noteworthy  triumphs  was  the  removal  of  this 
difficulty.  He  demonstrated  in  1787  that  lunar  acceleration 
is  a  direct  consequence  of  a  diminution  in  the  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit,  which  has  been  proceeding  for  many  mil- 
lenniums, and  will  continue  to  proceed  for  many  millenniums 
more.  For  the  sun's  influence  tends,  on  the  whole,  to  pull 
the  moon  away  from  the  earth ;  and  that  influence  being 
slightly  diminished  by  the  rounding  out  of  the  terrestrial 
path,  the  satellite  closes  in  upon,  and  revolves  more  quickly 
round  its  primary. 

Until  1853  lunar  theory  was  regarded  as,  on  this  side, 
unassailable.  The  amount  of  acceleration  deduced  from  the 
study  of  ancient  eclipses  agreed  exactly  with  its  calculated 
value.  No  further  trouble  was  expected,  when,  like  a  bolt 
from  the  blue,  came  Adams's  announcement  that  '  Laplace's 
'  explanation  of  the  phenomenon  in  question  was  essentially 
'  incomplete.'  Although  true,  it  was  inadequate.  Scarcely 
more  than  half  the  observed  quickening  of  the  moon's 
pace  was  accounted  for  by  it.  This  extremely  abstract  dis- 
covery occasioned,  strange  to  say,  an  outbreak  of  human 
passion.  Tantcene  animis  ccelestibus  tree  ?  Another  bitter  in- 
ternational controversy  was  raised.  Once  more  Adams 
experienced  the  truth  of  Newton's  saying  :  '  Philosoi^hy  is 
'  such  an  irapertinenth^  litigious  lady  that  a  man  had  as  good 
*  be  engaged  in  lawsuits  as  have  to  do  with  her.'  Some  French, 
mathematicians  regarded  it  as  '  flat  blasphemy  '  to  introduce 
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terms  which  Laplace  had  thought  fit  to  neglect.  Pontecoulanfc 
accused  Adams  of  having  committed  '  a  downright  analytical 
'  fraud.'  Even  Leverrier  chose  to  stand  by  what  he  took  to 
be  facts  and  to  disregard  formulse.  Delaunay  alone  admitted 
the  presence  of  a  "'  residual  phenomenon,'  and  calmly  specu- 
lated on  its  significance.  In  the  '  Connaissance  des  Temps ' 
for  1864  he  gave  an  impartial  summary  of  the  discussion. 
'  The  appearance  of  Adams's  memoir '  he  described  as  *  of 
*  epochal  importance,  operating  a  complete  revolution  in 
^that  branch  of  theoretical  astronomy.'  His  analysis,  he 
added,  was  flawless ;  his  result  had  been  only  confirmed  by 
being  contradicted. 

In  his  eff'orts  to  account  for  the  outstanding  lunar  accele- 
ration, Delaunay  hit  upon  a  remarkable  expedient.  He 
threw  out  the  idea  that,  not  the  moon's,  but  the  earth's 
time-keeping  was  at  fault.  Through  the  potency  in  stopping 
rotation  of  primitive  earth-raised  tides  on  its  still  plastic 
mass,  our  satellite — as  Kant  rightly  guessed  in  1767 — 
turns  always  towards  us  the  same  unvarying  hemisphere. 
The  influence  was  mutual.  To  this  day  oceanic  tides  act^ 
although  with  extreme  feebleness,  as  a  friction-brake  upon 
the  earth.  An  infinitesimal  part  of  its  axial  movement  is 
thus  arrested,  and  turned  into  heat.  The  lengthening  of 
the  day  thus  brought  about  might,  according  to  the  Imperial 
astronomer,  supply  the  deficiency  of  Laplace's  rationale. 
Professor  Newcomb's  researches,  however,  have  rendered  it 
probable  that  there  is  no  deficiency  to  be  supplied.  His  re- 
calculations of  ancient  eclipses  show  that  the  moon's  gain  in 
velocity  is  less  than  had  been  supposed.  Adams's  equations, 
in  fact,  represent  it  with  approx'mate  exactness. 

Hence  Delaunay 's  subsidiary  hypothesis  was  unnecessary; 
yet  its  introduction  was  an  event  of  no  slight  importance. 
Tidal  friction  was  not  always  so  ineffective  in  the  solar 
system  as  it  is  now.  Professor  G.  H.  Darwin  demonstrated 
in  1879  its  predominance  in  the  developement  of  the  earth- 
moon  system,  and  his  able  inquiries  have  thrown  a  faint 
but  steady  light  along  the  backward  '  corridors  of  time.' 
They  made,  indeed,  a  fresh  beginning  in  cosmogony,  aflbrd- 
ing  in  especial  a  starting-point  for  Dr.  See's  researches  into 
the  origin  of  binary  stars. 

Adams  performed  a  third  memorable  feat  in  his  deter- 
mination of  the  orbit  of  the  November  meteors.  Professor 
Newton,  of  Yale  College,  had  shown  that  any  one  of  five 
periods  of  revolution  round  the  sun  was  compatible  with  the 
recurrent  '  Leonid '  displays ;   but  discrimination  betweeu 
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them  demanded  analytical  powers  of  a  liigh  order.  The 
criterion  to  be  applied  was  this.  By  carefully  tracing  back 
the  records  of  '  star-showers,'  it  had  been  ascertained  that 
the  swarm  radiating  from  near  the  star  7  Leonis  struck  the 
earth  about  eleven  hours  later  at  each  successive  return. 
In  other  words,  the  node,  or  place  of  encounter,  advances ; 
and  it  advances  through  planetary  perturbations  depending 
for  their  intensity  upon  the  shape  and  size  of  the  meteoric 
orbit.  Thus,  by  laborious  calculations  of  gravitational  pulls 
and  counter-pulls,  Adams  succeeded  in  deciding  with  cer- 
tainty which  of  Newton's  alternative  periods  consisted  with 
an  advance,  by  the  observed  amount,  of  the  orbital  node. 
The  longest,  of  thirty-three  and  a  quarter  years,  proved  to 
be  that  actually  obeyed,  so  that  a  repetition  of  the  meteoric 
bombardment  of  1866  may  be  confidently  expected  in  1899. 

Here,  once  more,  by  a  curious  coincidence,  Adams  was 
anticipated  by  Leverrier,  who  published  the  elements  of 
the  Leonid  orbit  two  months  before  his  English  competitor 
arrived  independently,  in  March  1867,  at  a  perfectly  similar 
result.  Its  consequence  was  at  once  emphasised  by  the 
discovery  that  Tempel's  comet  of  1866  pursues  exactly  the 
indicated  track — that  it  is  itself  either  a  Leonid  of  a  larger 
growth,  or  the  parent  of  the  Leonids.  The  association  of  a 
comet  with  the  August  meteors  had  been  pointed  out  by 
Schiaparelli  in  the  previous  December,  and  two  further 
undoubted  instances  of  the  same  kind  of  correspondence 
have  been  brought  to  light.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  strong 
probability  that  every  meteoric  system  has,  or  had  (for  such 
bodies  are  perishable),  a  comet  attached  to  it. 

Adams  published  little,  because  his  standard  was  high. 
Gauss's  motto,  Pmica  sed  matnra,  might  have  been  his.* 
He  could  not  bring  himself  to  let  his  papers  leave  his 
hands  until,  in  form  and  style,  they  satisfied  his  fastidious 
taste.  Some  of  them  waited  twenty  years  for  finishing 
touches  which  they  were  never  destined  to  receive.  He  left 
behind  accordingly  a  considerable  bulk  of  manuscripts 
nearly  ready  for  the  press,  which  will  appear  in  future 
volumes  of  the  present  edition.  In  that  already  issued  the 
works  published  during  his  lifetime  are  collected.  In 
mathematics  he  was,  like  Andrea  del  Sarto  in  painting, 
senza  errore.  The  most  exalted  minds  have  shown  them- 
selves fallible ;  but  Adams,  by  some  curious  felicity  of  his 
nature,    appeared    incapable   of    making   a   mistake.     The 
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correctness  of  his  results  was  due  to  judgement  no  less  than 
to  skill.  For  the  problems  of  gravitational  astronomy  can 
be  solved  only  approximately,  and  success  in  attacking 
them  depends  upon  the  choice  of  that  path  which  leads 
nearest  to  the  goal.  In  simple  numerical  calculations 
Adams  took  great  delight.  To  employ  his  faculties  without 
exerting  them  was  to  him  genuine  recreation,  and  terrific 
a,rrays  of  figures  were  his  favourite  playthings.  He  kept 
them  in  hand  with  the  marvellous  facility  displayed  by  an 
Indian  juggler  in  tossing  his  balls  or  knives. 

'  In  beginning  a  new  research,'  Dr.  Glaisher  tells  us,  *  Adams 
rarely  put  pen  to  paper  until  he  had  carefully  thought  out  the 
subject,  and  when  he  proceeded  to  write  out  the  investigation,  he 
developed  it  rapidly  and  without  interruption.  His  accuracy  and 
power  of  mind  enabled  him  to  map  out  the  course  cf  the  work 
beforehand  in  his  head,  and  his  mathematical  instinct,  combined  with 
perfect  familiarity  with  astronomical  ideas  and  methods,  guided  him 
with  ease  and  safety  through  the  intricacies  and  dangers  of  the 
analytical  treatment.  He  scarcely  ever  destroyed  anything  he  wrote, 
or  performed  rough  calculations ;  and  the  manuscripts  which  he  has  left 
are  written  so  carefully  and  clearly  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that 
they  are  not  finished  work  which  has  been  copied  out  fairly.' 

The  same  disregard  of  tentative  processes  was  shown  in 
his  tripos  examination,  when  he  devoted  a  full  hour  to  men- 
tally solving  the  problems  on  the  paper.  This  done  he  went 
*  full  steam  ahead,'  and  distanced  everybody,  the  second 
wrangler  getting  only  half  his  marks. 

He  was  by  no  means  a  mere  mathematician.  Various 
branches  of  knowledge  attracted  his  earnest  attention ;  he 
read  widely,  and  his  memory  served  him  well.  Novels 
never  came  amiss  to  him,  especially  during  periods  of 
mental  strain.  He  collected  early  printed  books,  loved 
music  and  scenery,  and  the  cordial  simplicity  of  his  nature 
gave  a  particular  charm  to  his  companionship.  His 
recondite  pursuits  did  not  cut  him  off  from  public  interests. 
The  acute  crises  of  the  world's  affairs  stirred  his  deepest 
sympathies,  and  he  watched  the  tragic  drama  of  the 
Franco-German  war  with  such  painful  emotion  that  at 
times  he  could  neither  work  nor  sleep.  As  an  astronomer 
he  welcomed  every  improvement,  however  startling  and 
unexpected.  A  master  in  the  elder  astronomy,  he  none  the 
less  readily  accepted  the  new  methods  and  the  astonishing 
revelations  brought  by  them.  His  open  mind  admitted 
every  legitimate  iniiovation. 

Adams    married   in    1863    Miss    Bruce,    of  Dublin,    who 
survives    him.     His    health    was   perfect   until    1889,   but 
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finally  broke  down  in  June  1890.  Daring  tlie  ensuing  long 
illness  bis  cliaracter  unfolded  its  full  beauty,  and  engaged 
the  enthusiastic  affection  of  those  who  came  near  him. 
Among  these  was  Dr.  Donald  MacAlister,  whose  words 
about  him  we  cannot  forbear  to  quote. 

*  It  is  in  times  of  physical  pain  and  weaknes=i,'  he  said  at  a 
meeting'  on  February  20,  1892,  '  that  the  true  fibre  of  the  soul  is 
tested ;  and  never  did  a  nature  better  stand  the  test  than  his.  The 
unwavering  constancy,  the  innate  kindness,  the  unceasing  thought 
for  others,  the  absolute  unselfishness  Avhich  characterised  him  through- 
out his  years  of  strength  and  health,  shone  with  redoubled  lustre 
during  that  time  of  suffering.' 

He  died  January  21,  1892,  and  a  portrait  medallion  of  him 
by  Mr.  Bruce  Joy  was  placed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  close 
to  the  grave  of  Newton,  May  9,  1895.  Many  were  reminded 
of  his  continued  existence  only  by  his  death.  He  had,  in  a 
manner,  outlived  himself.  Like  Ulysses,  he  had  '  become 
*  a  name '  detached  from  a  personality.  Although  he  did 
not  see  out  his  seventy-third  year,  he  '  blazed '  so  young, 
and,  to  the  vulgar  apprehension,  smouldered  so  long,  that 
he  had  almost  slipped  by  anticipation  into  the  historical 
niche  which  is  now  his — 

*  While  the  stars  burn,  the  moons  increase, 
And  the  great  ages  onward  roll.' 

Could  it  but  have  remained  empty  a  little  longer !  There 
would  have  seemed,  to  our  poor  mortal  apprehension,  i\ 
beautiful  fitness  in  his  taking  part  last  September  in  the 
jubilee  of  the  discovery  of  Neptune.     But  Biis  aliter  visum. 
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Art.  IV. — The  Life  of  Nelson  the  Embodiment  of  the  Sea 
Power  of  Great  Britain.  By  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan, 
U.S.N.,  JD.C.L.,  LL.D.    Boston, U.S.A.,  and  London:  1897. 

"Y\7  E  live  in  a  year  of  retrospection.    *  'Tis  sixty  years  since  ' 
'  is  a  phrase  that  for  the  last  six  months  has  been  in 

everyone's  mouth,  in  everyone's  thoughts  ;  and  assuredly  in 
nothing  have  the  changes  which  have  marked  the  Victorian 
era  been  more  important  to  us  as  a  nation  than  in  those 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  '  art  of  war  by  sea.'  In  the 
form,  armament,  and  propulsion  of  our  ships  of  war  the 
changes  have  been,  so  great  that  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  there  is  more  difference  between  the  ships  of  the 
present  time  and  those  of  sixty  years  ago  than  there  was 
between  them  and  the  ships  of  five  hundred  years  earlier,  the 
ships  which  fought  and  conquered  at  Sluys  and  Les  Espagnols- 
sur-Mer.  The  problems  of  naval  war,  indeed,  remain  the 
same.  What  they  were  in  the  days  of  Edward  III.,  of 
Drake,  of  Hawke,  or  of  Nelson  they  are  now ;  but  the 
methods  of  their  solution  have  been  modified,  how  greatly 
can  be  best  understood  on  looking,  with  the  mind's  eye,  at 
the  long  lines  of  ships  which  were  reviewed  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  at  Spithead  scarcely  three  weeks  ago  :  battle  ships, 
cruisers,  destroyers,  torpedo  boats — all,  in  their  various 
degrees,  masterpieces  of  modern  science.  Sixty  years  ago, 
steam  navigation  was  still  in  its  infancy ;  in  the  navy, 
it  was  in  its  babyhood.  The  Russian  war  quickened  its 
developement ;  but  even  forty  years  ago,  sailing  ships  of 
the  line  were  still  in  commission  *  on  distant  stations, 
frigates  and  smaller  craft  were  still  abundant.  Now,  the 
handling  of  a  ship  under  sail  has  become  little  more  than  a. 
tradition.  Thirty  years  ago  it  was  beginning  to  be  common 
for  a  young  ofiicer  to  come  up  for  examination  with  only  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  how  to  put  a  ship  about ;  to-daj^, 
there  must  be  many  captains  in  the  same  position  ;  to-morrow, 
there  will  be  many  admirals.  It  will  thus  be  more  and  more 
difiicult  to  grasp  the  conditions  of  service  afloat  in  the  end 
of  last  century ;  to  realise  the  impossibility  of  doing  things 
which  seem  so  easy.  It  is  already  hard  to  picture  to  our- 
selves the  case  of  an  important   expedition  delayed  for  a 

*  The  last  sailing  line-of-battle  ships  in  commission  for  active 
service  were  the  '  Calcutta,'  the  flagship  in  China,  which  was  paid  off 
in  August  1859,  and  the  '  Indus,'  ilagship  in  the  West  Indies,  paid 
off  in  the  spring  of  18C0. 
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montli  or  six  weeks  at  St.  Helens  while  the  wind  blew 
persistently  from  the  south-west — as  happened  to  the  ex- 
pedition afT^ainst  Rocliefort  in  1757;  or  to  understand  that 
ships,  whether  of  war  or  peace,  could  neitlier  sail  nor  arrive 
with  the  punctuality  of  a  modern  P.  and  0.  boat,  or  of  a 
New  York  liner. 

Independent  of  many  other  considerations,  it  is  on  this 
account  fortunate  that  the  '  Life  of  Kelson '  should  have 
been,  after  these  long  years,  undertaken  by  a  capable  seaman 
whose  experience  carries  him  back  to  the  days  when  sailing 
ships  were  still  in  being,  and  steamers  were  frequently 
navigated  under  sail.  Captain  Mahan  can  remember  what 
it  was  to  be  five  hundred  miles  to  leeward  of  the  destined 
port,  and  how  hoj)eless  the  task  of  making  it  against  a  foul 
wind  often  seemed.  He  has  probably  himself  experienced, 
he  has  certainly  lived  in  familiar  intercourse,  as  shipmate 
or  messmate,  with  those  who  have  experienced,  the  hardships 
of  the  past — when  the  length  of  the  voyage  was  doubtful ; 
when  fresh  provisions  were  unknown,  except  in  the  form  of  live 
stock ;  when  salt  pork  was  rusty,  when  salt  beef  could  be 
fashioned  by  a  turner  into  mahogany  snuffboxes,  when  weevils 
were  a  principal  constituent  of  biscuit,  when  water  was  putrid 
puddle,  and  when,  even  of  these  abominations,  the  allowance 
was  often  scant3\  To  most  men,  even  to  naval  officers  of  the 
present  day,  such  things  are  but  as  a  tale  that  is  told;  and  it 
is  therefore  well  that  the  story  of  the  heroic  past  should  be 
drawn  on  a  fitting  scale  by  one  who  has  all  the  qualifications, 
not  only  of  an  historian — accustomed  to  weigh  evidence ; 
of  a  writer — practised  in  the  harmony  of  words  and  sen- 
tences ;  of  an  instructor — -habituated  to  the  consideration  and 
discussion  of  the  problems  of  strategy  and  tactics  ;  but  also 
and  especially,  of  one  practically  acquainted  with  the  manner 
of  life  which  he  has  to  describe  ;  familiar  with  its  dangers  and 
difficulties,  its  possibilities  and  limitations.  Captain  Mahan 
has,  too,  the  experience,  happily  strange  to  any  English 
officer,  of  continued  war.  The  nearest  approach  to  it  that 
anyone  in  our  own  service  can  have,  is  that  of  the  cam- 
paigns in  the  Baltic  or  Black  Sea  in  1854  and  1855  ;  but 
though  these  reproduced  some  of  the  old  monotony  and 
discomfort,  feebly  recalling  the  long,  tedious  blockades  of 
Brest  or  Toulon,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  repeating  the 
brilliant  episodes  of  the  past.  During  the  civil  war  in  the 
United  States,  Captain  Mahan  served,  for  the  most  part,  in 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  we  do  not  know  if 
he  had  any  share  in  the  great  blockade  of  the  Atlantic  coast. 
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But  in  any  case,  to  take  part  in,  or  to  witness,  or  to  liear  at 
first  hand  of  the  achievements  of  Porter  and  Farragut,  was 
a  vak^able  training  for  the  man  who  was  to  write  the  history 
of  that  section  of  the  war  and  the  biography  of  the  great 
American  admiraL""  He  lias  not  indeed  had  the  further 
experience  of  the  responsibilities  of  high  command ;  but,  as 
flag-captain,  he  has  been  a  close  witness  of  them,  and  is  in 
a  position  to  understand  them  when  intensified  by  the 
necessities  of  war  and  bj^  the  magnitude  of  a  force  such  as 
that  which  Nelson  had  under  his  orders  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

In  this  respect,  indeed,  it  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to 
name  many  officers  in  our  own  service  who  have  a  much 
wider  knowledge  of  the  demands  of  a  great  fleet ;  but  it  is 
only   one   of  the    many  qualifications    desirable ;  to  which 
Captain  Mahan  adds  that  of  being,  as  a  foreigner,  able  to 
take  a  more  impartial  view  of  Nelson's  character  and  conduct 
than  is,  perhaps,  possible  for  an  Englishman  who  is  almost 
compelled   to   write   as   an    advocate.      Popular   feeling   in 
England  is  so  jealous  of  Nelson's  fame  that  an  attempt  to 
criticise  any  parts  of  his  conduct  is  certain  to  be  condemned. 
The  temj)tation  is  thus  very  strong  for  an  Englishman  to 
flavour  his  comments  too  strongly  with  honey  or  with  gall ; 
and  to  represent  Nelson  as  one  for  wht)m  wrong  became 
right,  or^  on  the  other  hand,  as  a  man  of  really  very  limited 
capacity,  who,  in  some   exti-aordinary  way,  did  blunder  into 
astonishing  successes.     To  such  a  temptation  a  foreigner  is 
not  subject.     Free  from  the  strong  national  feeling  which 
encircles  Nelson's  memory,  he   can  marshal   the  facts  and 
judge  from  the  evidence.     Nor  can  it  be  forgotten  that,  in 
the  particular  case  before  us,  Captain  Mahan  has  not  under- 
taken the  work  out  of  a  mere  desire  to  hymn  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  hero,  but  has  been  led  to  it  by  his  studies  on  the 
influence  of  sea  power,  which  have  shown  him  Nelson  as  one 
of  the  principal  factors   in   the   supremacy  which  England 
obtained  and  held  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century.     He  has  thus  come,  in 
natural  sequence,  to  inquire  more  closely  into  the  art  and 
nature  of  the  man  who  achieved  such  tremendous  results ; 
he  has  considered  his  career  as  a  very  imj)ortant  stage  in  the 
science  of  war,  and  has  examined  the  developement  of  it  not 
only  as  an  historical  but  as  a  psychological  problem  of  the 

*  '  The  Navy  in  the  Civil  War  :  the  Gulf  and  Inland  Waters  '  (1883) ; 
'Admiral  Farragut'  (1892). 
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deepest  interest.  The  task  which  he  has  put  before  himself 
has  not  been  the  exaltation  of  Nelson's  genius  and  character, 
but  rather  the  exact  appreciation  of  these  in  their  bearing 
on  the  story,  the  achievements,  the  greatness  of  Nelson — 

*  the  Embodiment  of  the  Sea  Power  of  Great  Britain.' 

It  is  thus  that  the  chief  interest  of  the  work  does  not  lie 
w^holly  in  the  narrative,  though  that  is  given  with  clearness 
and  spirit ;  occasionally,  too,  with  some  novel  detail  which 
the  author's  industry  has  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  oblivion. 
In  this,  he  has  been  aided  by  his  reputation  as  an  exponent 
of  naval  history,  which  has  brought  him  papers — journals, 
letters.  Sec. — from  the  private  storehouses  in  which  they  have 
been  hoarded  during  the  greater  part  of  the  century.  To 
the  general  reader  the  outstanding  merit  of  the  work  lies  in 
the  success  Captain  Mahan  has  achieved  in  making  known 
to  us  the  real  personality  of  the  British  hero — a  man 
singularl}'  great  indeed,  yet  at  times  open  to  the  influence 
of  smallnesses  and  vanities  which  the  robust  nature  even  of 
average  men  would  despise. 

To  the  commentary,  to  the  criticisms,  the  explanations, 
and  the  discussions  much  importance,  as  well  as  great  interest, 
attaches.  To  some  it  will  no  doubt  occur  that  these  are  of 
inordinate  length.  To  the  careful  student  they  will  prove 
most  valuable  ;  for  even  if  he  may  differ  from  the  conclusions, 
the  discussions  are  pregnant  with  suggestion,  and  can 
scarcely  be  followed  without  new  light  being  thrown  on  the 
varied  incidents  of  a  complex  career.  Occasionally,  how- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  there  is  want  of  j)roportion,  and 
minutiae  of  little  importance  are  sometimes  discussed  with 
as  much  care  and  thoroughness  as  if  the  fate  of  empires 
depended  on  them.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  alleged  cool- 
ness of  Lord  Hood  towards  Nelson  during  the  years  1788-92, 
and  the  sentence  in  one  of  Nelson's  letters, — '  He  [Hood] 

*  made  a  speech  never  to  be  effaced  from  my  memory,  viz  : 

*  that  the  King  was  impressed  with  an  unfavourable  opinion 

*  of  me.'  Captain  Mahan  seems  to  us  to  lay  more  stress  on 
this  than  the  circumstances  warrant.  He  considers  the  fact 
that  Hood  refused  to  appoint  Nelson  to  a  ship  during  the 
Spanish  armament  of  1790  as  marking  its  serious  nature; 
in  momentary  forgetfulness  that,  as  captain  of  the  '  Boreas  ' 
for  three  years,  Nelson  had  had  a  very  full  share  of  the 
limited  amount  of  patronage  at  the  disposal  of  the  Admiralty 
during  peace.  It  is  quite  possible  that  several  incidents 
during  the  commission  of  the  '  Boreas '  had  given  Hood 
reason  to  doubt  Nelson's  discretion  :  but  that  he  had  him 
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appointed  to  the  '  Agamemnon '  on  the  first  serious  threat 
of  war  is  a  proof  that  the  '  alienation  '  was  not  very  serious. 
Had  it  been  so,  the  custom  of  the  Admiralty  was  then  very 
clearly  defined :  Nelson's  career  in  the  service  would  have 
been  ended,  and  he  would  have  been  permitted  to  go  on 
digging  holes  in  the  garden  at  Burnham  Thorpe  to  the  end 
of  the  chapter. 

But  this  and  other  passages  to  which  the  same  exception 
might  be  taken  must  be  considered  as  unimportant  differences 
of  estimate,  in  which  the  author's  aim  at  completeness  has 
perhaps  led  him  into  excess.  In  other  cases,  we  may  frankly 
accept  his  right  to  the  discussion,  though  we  may  doubt 
the  correctness  of  his  argument.  One  such  is  the  familiar 
question  of  Nelson's  share  in  the  operations  at  Bastia. 
Everyone  who  has  read  the  story  of  Nelson's  life  knows  that 
it  was  mainly,  perhaps  entirely,  through  Nelson's  influence 
that  Hood  undertook  the  siege,  and  that  Nelson  had  a  very 
important  share  in  its  success.  The  commonly  received 
story,  as  related  by  Southey,  is  that  '  by  Nelson  Bastia  was 

*  taken ; '  but,  added  Southey,  '  his  signal  merits  were  not  so 

*  mentioned  in  the  despatches  as  to  make  them  sufficiently 

*  known  to  the  nation,  nor  to  obtain  for  him  from  govern- 

*  ment  those  honours  to  which  they  so  amply  entitled  him. 

*  This  could  only  have  arisen  from  the  haste  in  which  the 
'  despatches  were  written.'  A  comparison  of  dates,  how- 
ever, shows  that,  whatever  the  omission,  haste  could  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it,  and  Captain  Mahan  makes  no  reference 
to  the  suggestion.  But  he  does  consider  that  the  despatch 
was  insufficient,  or  rather,  inaccurate ;  and  explains  it  by 
a  desire  on  the  part  of  Hood  to  forward  the  interests  of 
Captain  Hunt  at  the  expense  of  Nelson.  Taken  by  them- 
selves. Hood's  words  are  clear  and  distinct : — 

'  I  am  unable  to  give  due  praise  to  the  unremitting  zeal,  exertion, 
and  judicioua  conduct  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Villettes,  who  had  the 
honour  of  commanding  his  Majesty's  troops :  never  was  either  more 
conspicuous.  Major  Brereton  and  every  officer  and  soldier  under  the 
lieutenant-colonel's  orders  are  j  ustly  entitled  to  my  warmest  acknowledge- 
ments ;  their  persevering  ardour  and  desire  to  distinguish  themselves 
cannot  be  too  highly  spoken  of,  and  which  it  will  be  my  pride  to  remem- 
ber to  the  latest  period  o£  my  life. 

'  Captain  Nelson,  of  his  INIajesty's  ship  "  Agamemnon,"  who  had  the 
command  and  directions  of  the  seamen  in  landing  the  guns,  mortars, 
and  stores,  and  Captain  Hunt,  who  commanded  at  the  batteries,  very 
ably  assisted  by  Captain  Bullen  and  Captain  Serocold,  and  the 
Lieutenants  Gore,  Hotham,  Stiles,  Andrews,  and  Brisbane,  have  an 
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equal  claim  to  my  gratitude,  as  the  seamen  under  their  management 
worked  the  guns  with  great  judgement  and  alacrity  ;  ' 

meaniug,  of  course,  '  equal  claim  '  with  the  ai'my  officers.  In 
this,  writes  Captain  Maliau,  '  Hood,  in  his  desire  to  serve 
'  Hunt,  not  only  unduly  but  absurdly  minimised  Nelson's 
'  relations  to  the  whole  affair.'  But  did  he  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  evidence  is  positive  that  Hood's  language  was  strictly 
accurate. 

On  April  24  Nelson  wrote  to  Hood  : — 

*  Your  Lordship  knows  exactly  the  situation  I  am  in  here.  With 
Colonel  Villettes  I  have  no  reason  but  to  suppose  I  am  respected  in 
the  highest  degree  ;  nor  have  I  occasion  to  complain  of  want  of  atten- 
tion to  my  wishes  for  the  good  of  the  service  from  any  parties ;  but 
yet  I  am  considered  as  not  commanding  the  seamen  landed.  My 
wishes  may  [be,]  and  are,  complied  with  ;  my  orders  would  possibly  be 
disregarded  :  therefore,  if  we  move  from  hence,  I  would  wish  your 
Lordship  to  settle  that  point.  Your  Lordship  will  not,  I  trust,  take 
this  request  amiss :  I  have  been  struggling  with  it  since  the  first  clay 
I  landed.' 

And  again  on  April  25  : — 

'  I  feel  myself  most  exceedingly  obliged  by  your  kind  letter  of 
yesterday,  and  am  happy  that  my  ideas  of  the  situation  I  am  in  here 
.so  perfectly  agree  with  your  Lordship's.  Captain  Hunt  is  a  most 
exceeding  good  young  man,  nor  is  anyone  more  zealous  for  the 
service.  I  don't  complain  of  anyone,  but  an  idea  has  entered  into  the 
heads  of  some  under  him,  that  Captain  Hunt's  command  was  absolutely 
distinct  from  me  ;  and  that  I  had  no  authority  whatever  over  him, 
except  as  a  request.  It  was  even  doubted  whether  I  had  a  right  to 
command  the  officers  and  seamen  landed  from  the  "  Agamemnon  " — 
that  word,  "  attached  to  the  batteries,"  was  wrested  to  a  meaning  very 
diiferent  from  your  Lordship's  thoughts. 

'  Your  kind  intention  to  Captain  Hunt  I  had  the  honour  of  telling 
your  Lordship  should  be  furthered  by  every  means  in  my  power  ;  and 
my  regard  for  him,  I  assure  you,  is  undiminished.  At  present,  no 
letter  can  be  necessary,  but  when  your  Lordship  may  judge  it  proper, 
I  will  thank  you  for  an  order  to  command  the  seamen  without  any 
distinction  as  to  any  particular  services.' 

Comparing  these  letters  with  Hood's  despatch  of  May  24 
already  quoted,  it  may  be  assumed,  with  some  certainty, 
that  the  order  which  Nelson  requested  was  never  given ; 
nor  does  Nelson  ever  assert  or  imply  that  it  was ;  though, 
on  reading  the  despatch,  he  wrote  to  his  uncle,  William 
Suckling : — 

*  Lord  Hood  and  myself  were  never  better  friends — nor,  although 
his  letter  does,  did  he  wish  to  put  me  where  I  never  was — in  the  rear. 
Captain  Hunt,   who  lost  his  ghip,  he  Avanted   to   push    forward  for 
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another — a  young  man  avLg  never  was  on  a  battery,  or  ever  rendered 
any  service  during  the  siege :  if  any  person  ever  says  he  did,  then  I 
submit  to  the  character  of  a  story-teller.  Poor  Serocold,  who  fell 
here,  was  determined  to  publish  an  adverlisement,  as  he  commanded  a 
battery  under  my  orders.  The  whole  operations  of  the  siege  Avere 
carried  on  through  Lord  Hood's  letters  to  me.  I  was  the  mover  of  it 
— I  was  the  cause  of  its  success.  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot  will  be  my 
evidence,  if  any  is  required.  I  am  not  a  little  vexed,  but  shall  not 
quarrel.  We  shall  be  successful  here  ;  and  a  stranger  and  a  landsman 
will  probably  do  me  that  credit  which  a  friend  and  a  brother  officer 
has  not  given  me.' 

It  is  to  this  letter  that  Captain  Mahan  pointedly  refers. 
It  appears  to  us  tliat  he  has  put  on  one  side  the  considera- 
tion that  whilst  Hood's  despatch  was  limited  to  the  state- 
ment of  official  fact,  Nelson's  letter  to  his  uncle  was  at 
liberty  to  give  impressions  which — in  part,  at  least — were 
exaggerations  ;  for  even  if  Hunt's  command  of  the  batteries 
was  waived,  and  it  was  admitted  that  Nelson  had  the  entire 
charge  of  the  200  seamen  who  were  landed,  he  had  assuredly 
not  the  command  of  Villettes  and  his  thousand  soldiers, 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  equality,  by  right  of  number 
Hood  placed  first.  The  point  is  more  important  in  a  bio- 
graphy of  Nelson  than  may  at  first  sight  appear ;  for  it  gives 
some  measure  of  the  dependence  which  is  to  be  placed  on 
Nelson's  familiar  letters,  in  which  the  sentiment  or  the 
petulance  of  the  moment  not  unfrequently  led  him  into 
statements  which  he  would  scarcely  have  ventured  on  when 
writing  with  a  sense  of  responsibility. 

As  to  the  operations  which  Nelson  himself  conducted 
there  is  little  room  for  hesitation,  and  Captain  Mahan 
repeats,  but  with  greater  emphasis,  his  former  criticism  on 
the  service  of  the  inshore  squadron  in  the  Gulf  of  Genoa 
during  the  autumn  of  1795.  It  is  a  chapter  which  we  would 
strongly  commend  to  the  attention  of  all  readers  as  beiug, 
both  as  to  what  was  done  and  as  to  what  was  not  done,  a 
singularly  interesting  exposition  of  the  actual  or  potential 
influence  of  sea  power  on  the  most  celebrated  of  Bona- 
parte's early  campaigns.  Nelson  came  on  the  coast 
with  his  hands  tied.  A  circular  letter  from  the  Admiralty 
had  just  warned  the  several  captains  to  avoid  giving  ofi'ence 
to  'foreign  powers  in  amity  with  his  Majesty,'  and  had 
directed  them,  when  detaining  any  vessels  belonging  to  such 
powers,  '^to  transmit  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty  a 
'  complete  specification  of  their  cargoes,  and  not  to  institute 

*  any  legal  process  against  such  ships  or  vessels  until  their 

*  Lordships'   further   pleasure    shall   be  known.'     Now   the 
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coasting  trade,  by  which  the  French  army  was  supported,  was 
carried  on  in  vessels  belongingr  to  Genoa,  a  power  nominally 
friendly,  but  in  reality  subject  to  France.  As  Captain 
Mall  an  states  the  case: — 

'  Unless  the  supplies  thus  received  by  the  French  could  be  stopped, 
the  Austrian  general  Avould  not  only  be  unable  to  advance,  but  i'eared 
he  could  not  hold  his  present  position.  If",  on  the  other  hand,  the 
forage  and  grain  thus  brought  to  them  could  be  intercepted,  they 
would  be  forced  to  retreat,  and  there  were  hopes  that  the  Austrians 
might  reach  Nice  before  winter,  thus  covering  the  excellent  and 
advanced  harbour  of  Villefranche  as  an  anchorage  for  their  liritish 
allies.  Nelson  readily  imderstood  the  situation,  and  admitted  the 
necessity  o£  the  service  demanded  of  his  squadron,  which  Avas  sim])ly 
a  blow  at  the  enemy's  communications  ;  but  he  pointed  out  to  the 
)ninistcr  that  the  circular  instructions,  before  quoted,  tied  his  hands. 
Not  only  would  the  ordinary  difficulties  of  proving  the  ownership  and 
destination  of  a  cargo  give  rise  to  the  usual  vexatious  disputes,  and 
irritate  neutrals,  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  order  ;  but  there  was  a 
particular  complication  in  this  instance,  arising  from  the  occupation  of 
Genoese  towns  by  French  troops,  and  from  the  close  proximity  of  the 
neutral  and  hostile  seaboards.  These  embarrassments  might  be  met, 
were  it  permissible  to  sell  the  cargoes,  and  hold  the  money  value, 
subject  to  the  decision  of  an  Admiralty  court  upon  the  propriety  of  the 
seizure  ;  but  this  the  circular  explicitly  forbade,  until  the  case  was 
referred  to  England.  If  the  decision  there  was  adverse  to  the  captors, 
the  other  party  would  look  to  the  responsible  naval  officer  for  pecu- 
niary redre-ss,  and  as,  during  the  delay,  the  cargo  would  be  spoiled, 
costs  could  come  only  out  of  the  captor's  pocket.' 

The  case,  he  continues,  was  one  in  which  Nelson's  line 
of  conduct  could  have  been  safely  predicted  by  anyone 
familiar  with  Xelson's  character.  After  a  night's  reflection 
he  determined  to  take  the  risk,  without  consulting  Hotham, 
who  would,  he  knew,  be  opposed  to  the  strong  measures 
which  seemed  necessary,  but  would  be  equally  loth  to  reverse 
those  which  he  found  in  force. 

'Like  the  American  frontiersman  whose  motto  was  "Be  sure 
you're  right,  then  go  ahead,"  Nelson,  when  convinced,  knew  no  hesi- 
tations ;  but  further,  he  unquestionably  derived  keen  enjoyiuent  from 
the  sense  that  the  thing  done  involved  risk  to  himself,  appealed  to,  and 
brought  into  play  his  physical  or  moral  courage,  in  the  conscious 
exercise  of  which  he  delighted.  "  I  am  acting,"  he  wrote,  "  not  only 
without  the  orders  of  my  commander-in-chief,  but  in  some  measure 
contrary  to  them  .  .  .  Political  courage  in  an  officer  abroad  is  as 
highly  necesfary  as  military  courage.  .  .  .  The  orders  I  have  given 
are  strong  and  I  know  not  how  my  admiral  will  approve  of  them,  for 
they  are  in  a  great  measure  contrary  to  those  he  gave  me ;  but  the 
service  requires  strong  and  vigorous  measures  to  bring  the  war  to  a 
conclusion." ' 
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Amid  the  dreary  minutise  of  a  blockade  whicli  in  the 
long  run,  and  owing  largely  to  Hotham's  incapacity,  proved 
ineffectual,  this  illustration  of  Nelson's  independence  of 
thought  has  generally  escaped  notice.  In  history,  it  is 
unimportant ;  in  a  biography.  Captain  Mahan  has  rightly 
seized  on  it.     He  says  : — 

*  The  case  bore  some  resemblance  to  that  in  which  he  had  disobeyed 
Hughes  in  the  West  Indies ;  but  the  disregard  of  the  superior's  orders 
on  the  earlier  occasion  was  more  direct,  and  the  necessity  for  it  less 
urgent.  In  both  he  disobeyed  first,  and  referred  afterwards,  and  in 
both  his  action  was  practically  sustained  ;  for,  whatever  the  technical 
fault,  the  course  taken  was  the  one  demanded  by  the  needs  of  the 
situation.  It  is  possible  to  recognise  the  sound  policy,  the  moral 
courage,  and  the  correctness  of  such  a  step  in  the  particular  instance, 
without  at  all  sanctioning  the  idea  that  an  officer  may  be  justified  in 
violating  orders,  because  he  thinks  it  right.  The  justification  rests  not 
upon  what  he  thinks,  but  upon  the  attendant  circumstances  which  prove 
that  he  is  right ;  and,  if  he  is  mistaken,  if  the  conditions  have  not 
warranted  the  infraction  of  the  fundamental  principle  of  military 
efficiency, — obedience, — he  must  take  the  full  consequences  of  his 
error,  however  honest  he  may  have  been.  Nor  can  the  justification  of 
disobedience  fairly  rest  upon  any  happy  consequences  that  follow  upon 
it,  though  it  is  a  commonplace  to  say  that  the  result  is  very  apt  to 
determine  the  question  of  reward  or  blame.  There  is  a  certain  con- 
fusion of  thought  prevalent  on  this  matter,  most  holding  the  rule  of 
obedience  too  absolutely,  others  tending  to  the  disorganising  view  that 
the  integrity  of  the  intention  is  sufficient ;  the  practical  result,  and  for 
the  average  man  the  better  result,  being  to  shun  the  grave  responsi- 
bility of  departing  from  the  letter  of  the  order.  But  all  this  only 
shows  more  clearly  the  great  professional  courage  and  professional 
sagacity  of  Nelson,  that  he  so  often  assumed  such  a  responsibility,  and 
so  generally — with,  perhaps,  but  a  single  exception — was  demonstrably 
correct  in  his  action.' 

As  Nelson  had  expected,  Hotham  was  forced  to  approve 
of  his  measures  and  to  extend  them.  The  trade  in  sea- 
going vessels  was  put  an  end  to  ;  but  with  sea-going  vessels 
it  was  found  impossible  to  prevent  small  boats  passing  along 
close  inshore  and  ready  to  run  under  the  batteries  with 
which  the  French  had  lined  the  coast.  These  could  only  be 
stopped  by  similar  vessels,  of  which  Nelson  had  none.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  supply  their  place  with  ships'  boats, 
but  '  the  results  were  too  uncertain  and  hazardous  to  war- 
*  rant  perseverance  ;  '  and  Nelson  was  thus  led  to  the  idea 
of  seizing  some  port  on  shore  and  holding  it  in  force,  so 
as  effectually  to  cut  the  enemy's  communications.  He  pro- 
posed to  De  Vins,  the  Austrian  general,  to  land  five 
thousand  men  at  San  Remo,  with  their  field-guns  and  stores, 
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to  maintain  their  supplies  and  to  cover  their  re-embarkation, 
should  it  become  necessary.  If  San  Eemo  were  held,  the 
French  army  must,  he  said,  abandon  its  jjresent  lines.  This 
was  evident;  but  De  Vins  considered  the  scheme  too 
hazardous,  and  nothing  was  done.  Captain  Mahan  thinks 
that  De  Vins  was  right,  that  the  proposal  was  not  really 
practicable. 

'  There  is,'  lie  says,  '  an  immeasurable  difference  between  tlie  holding 
of  a  strongly  fortified  city  with  an  army  corps,  and  the  mere  seizure 
of  a  comparatively  open  position  by  a  detachment,  whioh,  if  it  means 
to  remain,  must  have  time  to  fortify  itself,  in  order  to  withstand  the 
overwhelming  numbers  that  the  enemy  must  at  once  throw  upon  it. 
The  time  element,  too,  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  is  one  thing 
to  grasp  a  strong  position  with  a  few  men,  expecting  to  hold  it  for 
some  hours,  to  delay  an  advance  or  a  retreat  until  other  forces  can 
come  into  play,  and  quite  another  to  attempt  to  remain  permanently 
and  unsupported  in  such  a  situation.' 

At  any  rate,  San  Remo  was  not  to  be  occupied,  and 
Nelson's  restless  energy  suggested  that  the  enemy  might  be 
more  persistently  annoyed  if  the  force  under  his  orders  was 
somewhat  larger.  He  had  with  him  only  one  ship  of  the 
line,  and  that  of  the  smallest  size.  He  proposed  that  two 
seventy-fours  should  be  added.  Hotham  refused  his  request. 
The  reason,  says  Captain  Mahan,  '  is  not  apparent.' 

'  The  fleet  spent  its  time  chiefly  in  San  Fiorenzo  Bay  or  in  Leghorn, 
making  occasional  cruises  ofE  Toulon  to  observe  the  French  navy  in 
that  port.  The  latter  was  undoubtedly  its  principal  care ;  but,  being 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  British,  it  is  impossible  to  say  why  Nelson 
should  not  have  been  reinforced.  If  it  was  due  to  the  wish  to  continue 
so  largely  superior  in  numbers,  it  certainly  illustrates  with  singular 
appositeness  the  deterrent  effect  of  an  inferior  "  fleet  in  being,"  and 
that  that  effect  lies  less  in  the  nature  of  things  than  in  the  character  of 
the  officer  upon  whom  it  is  produced.  Moreover,  the  employment  of 
adequate  force  iipon  the  Riviera,  in  active  aggressive  work  under 
Nelson  during  the  summer,  when  it  was  practicable  to  do  so,  would 
have  compelled  the  French  fleet  to  come  out  and  fight,  or  the  French 
army  to  fall  back.' 

The  failure  was  of  course  due  to  the  incompetence  of  the 
admiral ;  to  his  incapacity  to  initiate  or  even  approve  a  bold 
policy.  He  had  two  opportunities  of  destroying  the  French 
fleet,  and  had  not  availed  himself  of  them  ;  he  might  have 
stopped  the  advance  of  the  French  army,  and  had  neglected 
to  do  so.     When, 

'  On  the  1st  of  November  he  struck  his  flag  in  Genoa,  and  departed, 
he  bequeathed  to  his  f^uccessors  a  military  estate  encumbered  by  the 
old  mortgage  of  the  French  fleet,  still  in  beine,  which  he  might  have 
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cleared  ofF,  and  by  a  new  one  in  tlie  numerous  and  powerful  batteries 
of  the  Riviera,  built  aud  controlled  by  troops  whose  presence  to  erect 
them  might  have  been  prevented  by  a  timely  action  on  his  part.  The 
harm,  being  done,  was  thenceforth  irreparable.  As  time  passed,  the 
situation  became  more  and  more  favourable  to  the  French.  The  rein- 
forcements from  Spain  arrived,  and  gunboats  and  flatboats,  fitted  out 
at  Toulon,  began  to  come  tipon  the  scene.  .  .  .  The  coasting  actiA'ity 
redoubled  along  the  Kiviera,  from  Toulon  to  the  French  front.  By 
November  1st  a  hundred  sail — transports  and  small  ships  of  war — had 
assembled  fifteen  miles  behind  Borghetto,  in  Alassio  Bay,  whither 
Nelson  had  chased  them.  Depots  and  supplies  were  collecting  there 
for  the  prospective  movement.  Nelson  offered  to  enter  the  bay  Avith 
three  shipa-of-the-line,  specified  by  name,  and  to  destrc/  them  ;  but 
this  was  declined  by  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  who  had  temporarily  succeeded 
Hotham  in  command,  and  who  at  a  later  day,  in  the  Baltic,  was  to 
check  some  of  Nelson's  finest  insj^irations.  "  I  pretend  not  to  say," 
wrote  the  latter,  a  month  afterwards,  when  the  Austrians  had  been 
driven  from  their  lines,  "  that  the  Austrians  would  not  have  been  beat 
had  not  the  gunboats  harassed  them,  for,  on  my  conscience,  I  believe 
they  woiild ;  but  I  believe  the  French  would  not  have  attacked  had 
we  destroyed  all  the  vessels  of  war,  transports,  &c."  As  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  destroying  them,  Nelson's  judgement  can  safely  be  accepted, 
subject  only  to  the  chances  which  are  inseparable  from  war.' 

It  is  in  the  discussion  of  this  and  other  little  noticed 
incidents  in  Nelson's  career  that  one  great  charm  of  the 
present  work  lies.  Other  writers  have  related  the  brilliant 
achievements  and  have  exalted  the  fame  of  the  '  mighty 
'  Nelson  '  in  language  which  has  taken  its  place  among  the 
gems  of  English  literature.  Captain  Mahan  alone^  among 
all  his  biographers,  has  fully  brought  out  the  inner  workings 
of  Nelson's  character  and  shown  how  much  of  his  success 
was  due  to  his  prompt  decision,  his  inflexible  resolution,  his 
absolute  self-reliance,  and  his  utter  fearlessness  of  respon- 
sibility. Other  men  might  see  what  was  wanted ;  might  see 
the  advisability  of  a  certain  course  of  action ;  but  without 
the  conviction  of  its  necessity,  without  the  force  of  character 
to  act  on  that  conviction^  the  opportunity  was  lost  in  the 
delay  of  reference  or  discussion.  In  war,  time,  as  Nelson 
was  in  the  habit  of  saying,  is  everything ;  five  minutes  might 
make  the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat. 

The  most  familiar  as  well  as  the  most  perfect  instance  of 
this  side  of  the  hero's  character  is  the  incident  of  his  wear- 
ing the  '  Captain '  out  of  the  line  in  the  battle  of  Cape  St. 
Vincent,  and  throwing  her  across  the  path  of  the  huge 
'  Santisima  Trinidad '  and  half  a  dozen  of  her  consorts, 
smaller  only  than  herself.  The  action  was  so  extraordinary, 
has  seemed  so  monstrous,  that  many  have  refused  to  accept 
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it  ia  its  simple  truth.  The  historian  James,  a  narrow- 
minded  man,  but  of  scrupulous  and  painstaking  honesty,  con- 
vinced himself  that  it  was  impossible,  and  has  described 
Nelson's  manoeuvre  as  ordered  by  the  commander-in-chief; 
a  statement  which  Sir  Harris  Nicolas  had  no  difficulty  in 
showing  to  be  contradictory  in  itself  and  to  all  positive 
evidence.  But  James  was,  to  some  extent,  following  the 
lead  of  Sir  William  Parker,  who  seems  to  have  considered 
Nelson's  manoeuvre  as  nothing  more  than  undue  haste  in 
obeying  the  signal  to  '  tack  in  succession,'  and  so  getting 
improperly  from  the  rear  of  the  line  to  the  van.  There  can 
now,  however,  be  no  doubt  that  the  manceuvre  was  as  con- 
trary to  the  spirit  as  to  the  letter  of  the  signal,  was  a  distinct 
departure  from  the  order  of  the  commander-in-chief,  and 
mio-ht,  but  for  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  it,  have 
brouo-ht  on  its  author  the  pains  and  penalties  inflicted  by  a 
court  martial  for  disobedience.  It  was  this  quick  apprecia- 
tion of  the  circumstances,  this  instantaneous  decision,  this 
prompt  and  daring  act  so  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of 
the  service,  that  constitutes  the  chief  glory  of  Nelson  in 
this  battle  ;  more,  many  times  more,  than  the  celebrated 
capture  of  the  two  great  ships  which  followed.  And  so 
Captain  Mahan  has  considered  it : — 

'  The  dramatic  and  picturesque  surroundings  which  coloured  the 
seizure  of  these  two  Spanisli  ships  have  doubtless  given  an  exaggerated 
idea  of  the  danger  and  difficulty  attending  the  exploit.  The  impression 
made  upon  a  sympathetic  and  enthusiastic  eyewitness,  Sir  Gilbert 
Elliot,  who  saw  the  affair  from  the  decks  of  the  frigate  "  Lively,"  has 
been  transmitted  to  posterity  with  little  diminution.  "  Nothing  in  the 
world  was  ever  more  noble  than  the  transaction  of  the  '  Captain,'  from 
beginning  to  end,  and  the  glorious  group  of  your  ship  and  her  two 
prizes,  fast  in  your  gripe,  was  never  surpassed,  and  I  dare  say  never 
will."  Yet  it  may  better  be  looked  upon  as  another  of  those  "  fortu- 
nate "  occurrences  which  attend — and  in  Nelson's  career  repeatedly 
attended — the  happy  meeting  of  opportunity  and  readiness.  Doubt- 
less they  were  beaten  ships,  but  other  beaten  ships  have  escaped  in 
general  actions — did  at  St.  Vincent.  "  I  pretend  not  to  say,"  Avrote 
Nelson  a  week  later,  "  that  these  ships  might  not  have  fell,  had  I  not 
boarded  them ;  but  truly  it  was  far  from  impossible  but  they  might 
have  forged  into  the  Spanish  fleet  as  the  other  two  ships  did."  He 
was  there,  he  could  do  nothing  else,  he  saw  Avith  his  rapid  glance  that 
he  might  do  this,  and  he  did  it.  And,  after  all,  it  was  a  big  thing — 
this  boarding  a  first-rate  ship  over  the  decks  of  another  hostile  ship, 
not  inaptly  characterised  in  the  fleet  as  "  Nelson's  patent  bridge." 
We  must  mark,  too,  or  we  shall  miss  significant  indications  of 
character,  that  the  same  qualities  which  led  him  to  the  quarter-deck 
of  the  "  San  Josef"  had  led  him  but  an  hour  before  from  the  rear  of 
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the  fleet  to  the  van  to  save  the  fight, — the  same  quickness  to  see  oppor- 
tunity, the  same  promptness  to  seize  it,  the  same  audacity  to  control 
it.  The  briUiant  crowning  of  the  day  may  be  but  an  ornament,  but  it 
sits  well  and  fitly  upon  the  knightly  deed  that  rolled  back  the  tide  of 
battle  in  the  hour  of  need.' 

With,  admirable  judgement  Captain  Mahan  examines  the 
question  afterwards  raised  by  Sir  William  Parkei',  who  had 
commanded  the  van,  with  his  flag  in  the  '  Prince  George,' 
and  considered  that  Nelson's  published  account  of  the  battle 
detracted  from  his  own  just  share  of  the  credit.  Nelson 
had  said  that  the  '  Captain '  and  *  CuUoden '  were  left 
unsupported  for  nearly  an  hour.  Parker  asserted  that  the 
'  Blenheim,'  '  Prince  George  '  and  '  Orion  '  were  close  up 
with  the  '  Culloden  ; '  and  from  his  curiously  involved  sen- 
tences we  may  gather  that  he  wished  to  say  that  these  ships 
were  actually  engaged  in  support  of  the  '  Captain '  within 
fifteen  minutes  from  her  bringing  the  '  Santisima  Trinidad ' 
to  action.  Captain  Mahan  considers  it  *  probable  that 
'  Nelson  over-estimated  the  period  that  he  and  Troubridge 
'  remained   unsupported ;    time    would   seem   long   to    the 

*  bravest  man  when  opposed  to  such  heavy  odds.'  To  which 
it  may  be  added  that  in  other  battles  of  this  period,  and 
notably  at  the  Nile  and  at  Trafalgar,  similar  complaints — 
very  certainly  without  foundation — were  made  by  the  leading 
ships.  The  log  of  the  'Eoyal  Sovereign'  at  Trafalgar 
states  that,  after  cutting  through  the  enemy's  line,  she  was 
in  action  alone  and  unsupported  for  forty  minutes,  before  the 
'  Belle-isle  '  came  up  ;  but  the  log  of  the  '  Belle-isle,'  cor- 
roborated by  others  logs  and  by  independent  circumstances, 
says  that  she  was  two  cables — four  hundred  yards — astern 
of  the  '  E-oyal  Sovereign,'  and  broke  through  the  enemy's 
line  nine  minutes  after  her.  Similarly  at  the  Nile,  the 
'  Goliath  '  has  been  said  to  have  been  fifty  minutes  in  action 
by  herself.  The  logs  of  the  ships  immediately  following 
and  the  confidential  letters  of  their  captains  show  that  the 
interval  was  certainlj^  less  than  ten  minutes  and  was  pro- 
bably not  more  than  five. 

Too  much  success  is  not  wholly  desirable  ;  an  occasional 

*  beating  is  good  for  men— and  nations.'  Such  is  the 
remarkable  sentence  with  which  Captain  Mahan  introduces 
the  story  of  the  disastrous  attack  on  Santa  Cruz.  He 
points  out  that  the  enterprise  had  occupied  Nelson's  thoughts 
for  more  than  three  months ;  but  he  scarcely  lays  sufficient 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  plan  which  Nelson  had  in 
his  mind   was  based    on    the  assistance    of  a  considerable 
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land  force.  The  heiglits  commanding  the  town  were,  he 
believed,  unfortified,  and  could  be  easily  seized ;  the  water 
supply,  too,  could  be  cut  off.  Without  troops,  the  case  was 
altogether  different;  and  when  lirst  De  Burgh  and  after- 
wards O'Hara  refused  their  co-operation,  the  matter  was 
allowed  to  rest;  nor  was  it  revived  till,  towards  the  middle 
of  July,  Jervis  received  intelligence  of  a  richly  laden  ship 
from  Manila  having  put  into  Santa  Cruz.  A  landing  in 
force  was  an  essential  part  of  Nelson's  plan  ;  and  though  he 
was  not  likely  to  flinch  from  any  enterprise  which  his  com- 
mander-in-chief considered  feasible,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  was  so  confident  of  success  as  Captain  Mahan 
seems  to  think.  At  any  rate,  the  extracts  quoted  from 
Nelson's  correspondence  are  of  an  earlier  date — June  8  and  7 
— and  can  have  no  direct  connexion  with  the  scheme  which 
took  definite  form  on  July  14.  It  was  still  hojied  to  occup}^ 
the  heights  in  rear  of  the  town  ;  but  in  the  want  of  adequate 
force  this  was  to  be  done  by  surprise.  The  line  of  battle- 
ships were  to  remain  at  a  distance,  out  of  sight ;  the  marines 
and  small-arm  men  of  the  squadron  were  put  on  board  the 
frigates,  which  might,  it  was  thought,  approach  near  enough 
to  throw  the  men  ashore,  without  exciting  suspicion  or 
alarm.  What  followed  may  be  best  told  in  Captain  Mahan's 
words. 

'  By  midnight  [July  21-2]  the  frigates  were  Avithin  three  miles  of 
the  hmding-place  ;  but  there  strong  wind  and  contrary  current  delayed 
them,  and  before  they  could  get  within  a  mile  the  day  dawned.  Thus 
discovered,  tlie  hope  of  surpi'ise  was  lost.  At  G  a.m.,  when  the 
squadron  approached,  Troubridge  went  on  board  the  "  Theseus  "  and 
told  Nelson  that  he  thought,  if  the  heights  over  the  fort,  in  its  rear, 
could  be  seized,  he  could  yet  compel  it  to  surrender.  The  landing- 
party  was  therefore  put  on  shore  at  nine,  but  could  not  dispossess  the 
enemy,  who  had  recognised  the  importance  of  the  position  indicated 
by  Troubridge,  and  had  occupied  it  in  force.  The  ships-of-the-line 
endeavoured  to  get  within  range  of  the  fort,  to  batter  it,  but  could  not 
come  nearer  than  three  miles.  They  were  luiable  even  to  reach 
anchoring-ground,  and,  as  it  was  blowing  very  fresh,  they  struck  their 
topgallantmasts  and  stood  oiF  and  on.  At  night  Troubridge  re-em- 
barked his  men  on  board  the  frigate.=,  which  had  remained  Avhere  they 
were.  The  following  morning,  July  23,  Nelson  abandoned  the  attempt 
upon  the  fort,  recalling  the  frigates;  and,  as  the  wind  did  not  yet  serve 
to  approach  the  shore,  he  continued  under  sail  during  that  day  and 
the  next.  The  members  of  the  landing-party  rejoined  their  proper 
ships.' 

What  followed  is  more  familiarly  known.      Nelson   was 
unwilling  to  give  up  the  enterprise  without  a  direct  assault, 
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and  on  the  evening  of  July  24  tlie  boats  were  ordered  in,  to 
land  in  force  at  the  mole.  In  the  darkness  of  night  many 
of  the  boats  lost  their  way,  or  were  stove  in  the  surf  and  the 
men  thrown  into  the  water,  to  the  destruction  of  their 
ammunition.  Nelson  himself  had  his  right  arm  shattered, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  were  killed  or  wounded. 
The  next  morning  Troubridge,  who  had  succeeded  to  the 
command,  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  governor,  and 
was  permitted  to  withdraw  his  men,  on  a  pledge  that  the 
ships  would  make  no  further  attempt  on  the  town.  And 
thus,  defeated,  mutilated,  dispirited.  Nelson  rejoined  the 
admiral.  There  were,  no  doubt,  many  to  say  that  he  had 
acted  rashly,  inconsiderately;  that  the  attempt  was  hopeless 
from  the  first  and  ought  not  to  have  been  attempted.  Jervis, 
now  Earl  of  St.  Vincent,  took  a  different  view  and  soothed  his 
wounded  feelings  with  kindly  words  ;  but  he  was  dissatisfied 
with  himself,  in  pain  of  mind  and  body,  and  he  arrived  in 
England  thinking  that  his  career  was  closed.  In  all  this 
there  is  nothing  new.  What  is  new  in  Captain  Mahan's 
treatment  of  the  business,  is  the  prominence  which  he  has 
given  to  the  first  abortive  attempt,  which,  because  it  was 
abortive,  has  generally  been  passed  over  with  a  casual 
mention.  But,  in  fact,  it  was  the  pre-arranged  plan,  by' 
which  more  particularlj^  Nelson  should  be  judged.  The 
assault  actually  made  was  altogether  an  afterthought,  the 
counsel  of  disappointment.  It  is  thus  that  Captain  Mahan's 
criticisms  have  here  the  additional  interest  of  novelty,  and 
lead  to  a  higher  estimate  of  Nelson's  character  by  a  cora- 
j)arison  which  appears  legitimate  : — 

'  It  is  likely,  too,  that  his  discouragement  was  increased  by  brooding 
over  the  failure  of  his  enterprise ;  believing,  as  he  did,  that  had  he 
been  with  the  landing-party,  the  first  attempt  would  have  succeeded. 
He  could  scarcely  fail  now  to  see  that,  although  it  was  strictly  in 
accordance  with  service  methods  for  the  senior  to  remain  with  the 
ships,  the  decisive  point  in  the  plan,  as  first  formed,  was  the  seizure  of 
the  heights,  and  that  there,  consequently,  Avas  the  true  place  for  the 
one  in  chief  command.  Any  captain,  Troubridge  especially,  could 
have  placed  the  ships  as  well  as  Nelson.  It  is  self-accusation,  and 
not  fault-finding  merely,  that  breathes  in  the  words :  "  Had  I  been 
with  the  first  party,  I  have  reason  to  believe  complete  success  would 
have  crowned  our  efforts."  ' 

So  much  for  Nelson.     The  criticism  on  Troubridge's  conduct 
is  even  more  interesting. 

'  Troubridge's  failure  to  act  at  once  upon  his  own  judgement  and 
seize  the  heights  above  the  fort,  instead  of  waiting  until  he  could 
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communicate  with  the  admiral,  whereby  were  lost  more  than  three 
invahiable  hours,  excites  surprise,  in  view  of  the  extremely  high 
value  set  upon  him  as  an  olHcer  by  St.  Vincent  and  Nelson  ;  and  it  is 
the  more  singular  because  the  latter,  in  certain  "  Ivecommendations," 
dated  July  17,  had  indicated  the  heights,  as  well  as  the  fort,  among 
the  objects  to  be  secured.  It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  these 
Recommendations  were  not  given  out ;  but  even  so,  the  formal  orders 
issued  gave  ample  discretion.  This  hesitation  was  wholly  contrary  to 
Nelson's  own  readiness  to  assume  responsibility,  and  probably  accounts 
for  his  subsequent  remark,  in  a  private  letter,  that  had  he  himself 
been  present  this  first  attempt  would  not  have  failed.  Occurring  in 
an  officer  of  Troubridge's  high  standing,  and  contrasted  with  Nelson's 
action  at  St.  Vincent,  as  well  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  incident 
serves  to  bring  out  forcibly  the  characteristic  eminence  of  the  latter, — 
the  distinction  Tietween  a  really  great  captain  and  the  best  type  of  a 
simply  accomplished  and  gallant  officer.  It  may  safely  be  said  that 
had  Nelson  been  in  the  frigates  that  morning,  and  thought  as  Trou- 
bridge  thought,  he  would  either  have  had  the  heights  without  waiting 
for  orders,  or,  to  use  his  own  words  on  a  former  occasion,  would  have 
"  been  in  a  confounded  scrape."  ' 

Troubridge's  fame  is  very  dear  to  us,  and  it  is  not  likely 
tliat  this  weighty  criticism  will  pass  without  question.  It 
is,  of  course,  easy  to  dissent  from  it  in  words ;  not  so  easy 
in  thought  or  in  judgement.  On  many  occasions  Troubridge 
showed  himself  an  '  accomplished  and  gallant  officer '  of  the 
'  best  type,'  an  admirable  second,  quick  to  grasp  a  situation, 
and  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  his  commander-in-chief  with 
intelligence  and  vigour.  That  he  was  '  a  really  great  captain ' 
was  never  proved  ;  there  are  no  facts  which  can  be  arrayed 
in  opposition  to  the  estimate  we  have  just  quoted. 

Captain  Mahan  rightly  considers  Nelson's  defeat  at 
TenerifiFe,  the  loss  of  his  arm  and  more  distinctly  his  leaving 
England  with  his  flag  in  the  '  Vanguard,'  in  the  April  of 
1798,  as  marking  the  natural  division  of  his  career.  Before 
this  he  hnd  been  serving  in  a  purely  subordinate  capacity; 
and  though  opportunities  had  come  to  him  and  been  seized, 
though  during  the  last  five  years  he  had  made  himself  known 
and  talked  about  in  the  service,  it  was  only  within  the  last 
year  that  his  capture  of  the  two  Spanish  ships  had  rendered 
his  name  famous,  and  then  rather  as  that  of  a  scatter-brained 
desperado,  who  had  rashly  dared  and  been  strangely  favoured 
by  fortune — a  view  which  his  failure  at  Teneriffe  seemed  to 
support.  This  was  the  type  of  man  the  vulgar  more  especially 
worshipped.  No  careful  plans,  no  strokes  of  genius  for 
them.  "^  Go  at  'em  !  '  'A  peerage  or  Westminster  Abbey  !  ' 
— a  stupid  invention  of  a  later  date — were  the  ideals  of  the 
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streets.  Those  who  had  observed  and  appreciated  the  man's 
real  merit  were  few,  though  happily  some  of  them — St. 
Vincent  and  Gilbert  Elliot — were  in  a  position  to  speak  with 
authority  and  effect.  It  would  be  deeply  interesting  if  we 
could  learn,  with  any  assurance,  the  estimate  which  Nelson's 
brother  officers  had  formed  of  him.  There  are  indications 
that  to  many  he  seemed  a  wild,  perhaps  half-crazy  enthusiast. 
A  young  officer  of  the  '  Excellent,'  a  protege  of  Collingwood's, 
wrote,  a  few  days  after  the  disaster  at  Teneriffe,  '  It  is  a  pity 

*  such  a  rash  man  as  Admiral  Nelson  should  have  a  command  ; 

*  but  I  am  in  hopes  that  the  loss  of  his  arm  will  hinder  him 

*  from  taking  any  command  again  this  war.'  *  As  the  opinions 
of  a  young  officer  are  seldom  anything  more  than  a  reflex 
version  of  his  seniors,  it  may  be  assumed  that  this — though 
more  crudely  stated — was  essentially  the  opinion  of 
Collingwood,  who  had  had  better  opportunities  than  most 
men  of  estimating  Nelson's  capacity  as  an  officer.  But 
Collingwood  was  a  thoroughly  commonplace  man,  to  whom, 
to  the  last,  Nelson's  character  was  an  inscrutable  riddle. 

With  the  new  chapter  that  was  now  opening,  Nelson,  in  a 
higher  rank,  was  to  have  greater  opportunities,  and  to  rise 
to  a  height  of  glory  unparalleled  in  naval  war. 

*  But  it  was  not  only  in  the  greatness  of  the  opportunities  offered  to 
Nelson  that  external  conditions  now  changed.  The  glory  of  the  hero 
brought  a  temptation  which  Avrecked  the  happiness  of  the  man.  The 
loss  of  serenity,  the  dark  evidences  of  inward  conflict,  of  yielding 
against  conviction,  of  consequent  dissatisfaction  with  self  and  gradual 
deterioration,  make  between  his  past  and  future  a  break  as  clear,  and 
far  sharper  than,  the  startling  increase  of  radiancy  that  attends  the 
battle  of  the  Nile,  and  thenceforth  shines  Avith  undiminished  intensity 
to  the  end.  The  lustre  of  his  well-deserved  and  world-wide  renown, 
the  consistency  and  ever-rising  merit  of  his  professional  conduct,  con- 
trast painfully  with  the  shadows  of  reprobation,  the  swerving,  and  the 
declension,  which  begin  to  attend  a  life  heretofore  conformed,  in  the 
general,  to  healthy  normal  standards  of  right  and  wrong,  but  now 
allowed  to  violate,  not  merely  ideal  Christian  rectitude,  but  the  simple, 
natural  dictates  of  upright  dealing  between  man  and  man.  It  had 
been  the  proud  boast  of  early  years  :  "  There  is  no  action  in  my  whole 
life  but  what  is  honourable."  The  attainment  of  glory  exceeding 
even  his  own  great  aspirations  coincides  with  dereliction  from  the 
plain  rules  of  honour  between  friends,  and  with  public  humiliation  to 
his  wife,  which  he  allowed  himself  to  inflict,  notwithstanding  tliat  he 
admitted  her  claims  to  his  deferential  consideration  to  be  unbroken. 
In  this  contrast,  of  the  exaltation  of  the  hero  and  the  patriot  with  the 
degradation  of  the  man,  lie  the  tragedy  and  the  misery  of  Nelson's 

*  Nelson  and  his  Companions  in  Arras,  by  J,  K.  Laughton,  p.  81. 
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story.  And  this,  too,  was  incurred  on  behalf  of  a  woman  whoae  repu- 
tation and  conduct  were  such  that  no  shred  of  dignity  could  attach  to 
an  infatuation  as  doting  as  it  was  blameablc.  The  pitiful  inadequacy 
of  the  temptation  to  the  ruin  that  it  caused  invests  with  a  kind  of 
prophecy  the  words  he  had  written  to  his  betrothed  in  the  heyday 
of  courtship  :  "  These  I  trust  will  ever  be  my  sentiments ;  if  they 
are  not,  I  do  verily  believe  it  will  be  my  foil//  that  occasions  it." 

'The  inward  struggle,  though  severe,  was  short  and  decisive. 
Once  determined  on  his  course,  he  choked  down  scruples  and  hesita- 
tions, and  cast  them  from  him  with  the  same  single-minded  resolution 
that  distinguished  his  public  acts.  "  Fixed  as  i'ate,"  were  the 
remorseless  words  with  wliich  he  characterised  his  firm  purpose  to 
trample  conscience  under  foot,  and  to  reject  his  wife  in  favour  of  his 
mistress.  But  although  ease  may  be  obtained  by  silencing  self- 
reproach,  safety  scarcely  can.  One  camiot  get  the  salt  out  of  his  life, 
and  not  be  tlie  worse  for  it.  Much  that  made  Nelson  so  lovable 
remained  to  the  end  ;  but  into  his  heart,  as  betrayed  by  his  corre- 
spondence, and  into  his  life,  i'rom  the  occasional  glimpses  afforded  by 
letters  or  journals  of  associates,  there  thenceforth  entered  much  that 
is  unlovely,  and  which  to  no  appreciable  extent  was  seen  before.  The 
simple  bunhomi(',  the  absence  of  conventional  reticence,  the  super- 
ficial lack  of  polish,  noted  by  his  early  biographers,  and  which  he  had 
had  no  opportunity  to  acquire,  the  childlike  vanity  that  transpires  so 
innocently  in  his  confidential  home  letters,  and  was  only  the  weak  side 
of  his  noble  longing  for  heroic  action,  degenerated  rapidly  into  loss  of 
dignity  of  life,  into  an  unseemly  susceptibility  to  extravagant  adulation, 
as  he  succumbed  to  surroundings,  the  corruptness  of  which  none  at 
first  realised  more  clearly,  and  where  one  woman  was  the  sole 
detaining  fascination.  And  withal,  as  the  poison  worked,  discontent 
with  self  bred  discontent  with  others,  and  with  his  own  conditions. 
Petulance  and  querulousness  too  often  supplanted  the  mental  elasticity, 
wliich  had  counted  for  naught  the  roughnesses  on  the  road  to  fame. 
The  mind  not  worthily  occupied,  and  therefore  ill  at  ease,  became 
embittered,  prone  to  censure  and  to  resent,  suspicious  at  times  and 
harsh  in  judgement,  gradually  tending  towards  alienation,  not  from  his 
Avife  only,  but  from  his  best  and  earliest  friends.' 

The  criticism  is  severe — harsh,  it  may  seem;  unsympa- 
thetic ;  but  is  it  not  just  ?  Have  we  not  been  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  shutting  our  eyes  to  the  facts  ?  of  imagining 
Nelson  as  a  man  apart,  for  whom  the  ordinary  laws  of  society 
and  morality  were  suspended  ?  '  In  the  contrast  of  the 
*  exaltation  of  the  hero  and  the  patriot  with  the  degradation 
'  of  the  man,  lie  the  tragedy  and  the  misery  of  Nelson's 
'  story.'  No  Englishman  could  have  written  these  lines. 
Had  he  tried  to  do  so,  he  would  have  made  them  brutal  in 
the  attempt  to  be  candid ;  he  would  have  lost  sense  of 
proportion,  and  in  the  grossness  of  the  sin  have  forgotten 
the  greatness  and  splendour  of  the  sinner.     It  is,  however, 
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of  Nelson  as  'the  embodiment  of  the  sea  power  of  Great 
'  Britain  '  that  we  are  here  mainly  concerned ;  it  is  of  the 
personal  characteristics  out  of  which  were  born  the  glorious 
achievements  that  we  have  now  to  speak. 

The  campaign  which  culminated  in  the  battle  of  the  Nile 
was  Nelson's  first  independent  command  ;  strategically  and 
tactically  there  was  a  neatness  and  finish  about  the  work 
which  mark  it  as  a  masterpiece ;  the  scale  of  it  was  not  too 
large  to  destroy  the  unities  ;  and  it  may  be  held  as  opening 
a  new  era  in  naval  war.  It  has  thus  been  a  favourite  subject 
for  discussion,  and  the  details  of  it  are  presumably  familiar 
to  most  readers.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  well  to  recall 
attention  to  the  care  which  Nelson  took  in  preparing  for  the 
result.  It  was,  in  fact,  so  thorough,  so  continuous,  so 
minute,  that  the  statements,  authoritative  as  they  are,  have 
been  doubted  by  many.  This  is  Captain  Mahan's  view  of  it : — 

'  Nelson's  own  mind  was,  by  constant  preoccupation,  familiar 
beforehand  with  the  bearings  of  the  different  conditions  of  any  situa- 
tion likely  to  occur,  and  with  the  probable  inferences  to  be  drawn ; 
his  opinions  were,  so  to  say,  in  a  constant  state  of  formation  and 
developement,  ready  for  instantaneous  application  to  any  emergency  as 
it  arose.  But  he  had,  besides,  exercised  the  same  habit  in  the  captains 
of  the  ships,  by  the  practice  of  summoning  them  on  board  the  flagship, 
singly  or  in  gi-oups ;  the  slow  movement  of  sailing  vessels,  particularly 
in  the  light  summer  weather  of  the  Mediterranean,  permitting  such 
intercourse  without  materially  affecting  the  progress  of  the  fleet. 
Invitations  or  commands  so  to  visit  the  flagship  were  common.  "I 
have  passed  the  day  on  board  the  '  Vanguard,' "  notes  Saumarez  on 
one  occasion,  "having  breakfasted  and  stayed  to  dinner  with  the 
admiral."  "  It  was  his  practice  during  the  whole  of  his  cruize,"  wrote 
Berry,  the  flag-captain,  "  whenever  the  weather  and  circumstances 
would  permit,  to  have  his  captains  on  board  the  '  Vanguard,'  where  he 
would  fully  develope  to  them  his  own  ideas  of  the  different  and  best 
modes  of  attack,  in  all  possible  positions."  That  such  conversations 
were  not  confined  to  tactical  questions,  but  extended  to  what  would 
noAV  be  called  the  strategy  of  the  situation,  is  evident  from  allusions 
by  Saumarez  to  the  various  surmises  concerning  the  probable  move- 
ments of  the  enemy.  Nelson  never  yielded  a  particle  of  his  respon- 
sibility, nor  of  his  credit,  but  it  is  clear  that  such  discussion  would 
not  only  broaden  his  own  outlook,  but  prepare  his  subordinates  to 
give  readier  and  sounder  views  upon  any  new  conjuncture  that  might 
arise.' 

And  to  this  he  has  been  enabled,  by  the  present  Lord  de 
Saumarez,  to  add  a  copy  of  the  opinion  written  by  Sir  James 
Saumarez,  on  board  the  '  Vanguard,'  on  June  22  : — 

'  The  French  fleet  having  left  Malta  six  days  ago,  had  their  destina- 
tion been  the  Island  of  Sicily  there  is  reason  to  presume  we  should 
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have  obtained  information  of  it  yesterday  off  Syracuse,  or  the  day 
before  in  coming  through  the  Faro  of  INIessina.  Under  all  circum- 
stances I  think  it  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  his  Majesty's  service 
to  make  the  best  of  our  way  ibr  Alexandria,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  our  possessions  in  India,  should  the  French  armament  be 
destined  for  that  country.' 

If,  after  this,  anyone  chooses  to  say  that  the  battle  of  the 
Nile  was  fought  in  a  haphazard,  helter-skelter  style,  or  on 
the  sudden  inspiration  of  Nelson  or  of  anyone  else,  on  his 
own  head  be  the  guilt. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  necessary  limitation  of 
space,  to  follow  Captain  Mahan  in  his  detailed  criticisms  on 
the  several  incidents  of  the  chase  and  the  battle.  Wc  will 
therefore  only  note,  in  reference  to  points  that  have  been 
much  discussed,  that  he  thinks  the  refusal  to  chase  the 
three  French  frigates,  seen  on  the  morning  of  June  22,  judi- 
cious. Nelson  had  no  frigates.  To  have  detached  ships  of 
the  line  on  this  duty  would  have  risked  scattering  the 
squadron :  to  have  chased  in  a  united  body  would  have  been 
following  a  delusive  phantom.  Concentration  of  purpose, 
singleness  of  aim,  was  more  than  ever  necessary,  now  that 
time  pressed  and  a  decision  had  been  reached.  He  thinks 
that  to  speak  of  standing  to  the  north  towards  the  coast  of 
Asia  Minor,  on  finding  that  the  French  were  not  in  Alexan- 
dria or  on  the  coast  of  Egypt,  as  a  mistake,  is  '  to  be  wise 

*  after  the  event.'  Nelson's  information  was  that,  on  leaving 
Malta,  the  French  had  six  days  start  of  him.  Actually  they 
had  but  three.  '  It  is  not  wonderful,'  says  Captain  Mahan, 
'  that  he  failed  to  believe  that  he  could  have  gained  six  days.' 
We  may  add  that  the  words  in  Berry's  '  Narrative  ' — 
'  Nelson's  idea  was  first  to  secure  the  victory,  and  then  to 
'  make  the  most  of  it  according  to  future  circumstances  ' — 
which  have  been  denounced  as  something  very  near  non- 
sense, are  distinctly  approved  by  Captain  Mahan.  *The 
'  expression,'  he  says,  '  is  so  luminous  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
'  doubted  that  the  words  are  substantially  those  of  the  admiral 
'  himself.  First,  the  great  combination,  which  necessarily,  for 
'  the  moment,  neglects  a  part  of  the  enemy  in  order  to  dis- 

*  concert  and  overwhelm  the  rest ;  afterwards,  the  unremitting 

*  pursuit,  which  completes  the  triumph.'  And  he  refers  to 
Nelson's  instructions  to  the  captains  of  the  '  Phcebe  '  and 

*  Amazon '  in  1804,  on  the  possibility  of  their  falling  in  with 
two  French  frigates.  They  were  not  each  to  single  out  and 
attack  an  opponent,  but  both  together  to  endeavour  to  take 
'  one  frigate  ;  if  successful,  chase  the  other  :  but  if  you  do  not 
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*  take  the  second,  still  you  have  won  a  victory,  and  your  coun- 

*  try  will  gain  a  frigate  ; '  whicli,  being  summarised,  amounts  to 

*  Victory  first ;  afterwards,  the  results,  as  circumstances  may 

*  permit.'  Following  this  train  of  thought.  Captain  Mahan 
goes  on  to  discuss  the  question  whether  the  most  was  made 
of  the  victory.  It  is  familiarly  known  that  jSTelson  was, 
himself,  not  quite  satisfied. 

*  I  regret,'  he  wrote  to  Lord  Minto,  '  that  one  escaped,  and  I  think, 
if  it  had  pleased  God  that  I  had  not  been  wounded,  not  a  boat  would 
have  escaped  to  have  told  the  tale ;  but  do  not  believe  that  any 
individual  in  the  fleet  is  to  blame.  In  my  conscience,  I  believe  greater 
exertions  could  not  have  been,  and  I  only  mean  to  say,  that  if  my 
experience  could  in  person  have  directed  those  exertions  of  individuals, 
there  was  every  appearance  that  Almighty  God  would  have  continued 
to  bless  my  endeavours.' 

And  some  months  later,  he  wrote  to  Lord  Howe,  '  Had  it 

*  pleased  God  that  I  had  not  been  wounded  and  stone  blind, 
'  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  every  ship  would  have  been 

*  in  our  possession.'   On  which  Captain  Mahan  comments  : — 

'  Whether  the  result  Avould  or  would  not  have  equalled  his  belief, 
the  traces  are  clear  that  what  was  wanted,  during  the  remainder  of 
that  eventful  night,  was  just  that  concord  of  action  which  the  head 
imparts  to  the  members.  Messages  went  from  ship  to  ship,  captains 
consulted  together  and  proposed  to  move  together,  and  did  move 
separately  ;  there  was  no  lack  of  good-will,  nor,  as  Nelson  says,  of 
exertion;  but  men  were  not  quite  sure  of  what  the  other  man  would 
do,  and  felt  no  authority  to  command  him ;  and  there  was  hesitation 
over  risks,  and  cautious  delays  about  soundings  and  shaky  spars, 
which,  the  author  is  persuaded,  would  not  have  deterred  Nelson 
in  such  conditions,  where  victory  was  decisive,  though  not  yet  com- 
plete.' 

And  yet,  in  the  eyes  of  England  and  the  world,  the  victory 
was  the  most  complete  that  had  ever  been  won.  Of  the 
thirteen  French  ships  of  the  line,  two  only  escaped,  and 
those  were  captured  within  eighteen  months  by  ships  under 
Nelson's  orders ;  whilst  the  effect  on  the  campaign — on  the 
posture  of  affairs  in  Egypt  and  Sjria — was  as  decisive  as  if 
every  single  ship  had  been  taken  or  burnt  in  Aboukir  Bay. 
Of  this  overwhelming  result  from  the  strategical  and  politi- 
cal points  of  view  Captain  Mahan  has  spoken  at  length  in  his 
'Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Revolution  and 
'  Empire,'  and  here  only  briefly  refers  to  it.  He  dwells,  how- 
ever, on  the  importance  of  the  continued  blockade  of  these 
eastern  shores,  and  seems  to  imply  that  there,  after  refitting 
his  shattered  ships,  Nelson  ought  to  have  been  in  person.   He 
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refers,  indeed,  to  the  Admiralty  orders  sent  through  St.  Vin- 
cent, to  consider  the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Naples  as  his  first 
care,  the  blockade  of  Egypt  and  Malta  as  subsidiary,  though 
important:  but  he  discusses  the  question  as  though  the 
relative  importance  had  been  reversed.  It  may  be  well, 
therefore,  to  call  attention  to  the  stringency  of  the  orders, 
dated  from  the  Admiralty,  October  3  : — 

*  In  the  present  state  of  affairs  in  the  Mediterranean,  their  Lordships 
conceive  that  the  objects  principally  to  be  attended  to  by  the  squadron 
employed  there  are  :  first,  the  protection  of  the  coasts  of  Sicily,  Naples, 
and  the  Adriatic,  and  in  the  event  of  war  being  renewed  in  Italy, 
an  active  co-operation  with  the  Austrian  and  Neapolitan  armies. 
Secondly,  the  cutting  off  all  communication  between  France  and 
Egypt,  that  neither  supplies  nor  reinforcements  may  be  sent  to  the 
army  at  Alexandria.  Thirdly,  the  blocking  up  of  IMalta,  so  as  to 
prevent  provisions  from  being  sent  into  it.  .  .  .  The  protection  of  the 
coasts  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  an  active  co-operation  with  the 
Austrian  and  Neapolitan  armies,  are  the  objects  to  which  a  principal 
part  of  the  sfjuadron  should  be  most  particularly  directed.  .  .  .  Your 
Lordship  [St.  Vincent]  will  give  such  directions  to  the  officer  com- 
manding the  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  effectually  into  execution  these  instructions,  in  which,  how- 
ever, from  the  nature  of  his  situation,  and  from  the  uncertainty  of 
events  which  may  occur,  much  must  of  necessity  be  left  to  his  dis- 
cretion. But  he  should  be  particularly  directed,  in  every  possible 
situation,  to  give  the  most  cordial  and  unlimited  support  and  protec- 
tion to  His  Majesty's  allies,  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  preserve 
a  good  intelligence  between  them,  and  most  carefully  to  avoid  giving 
to  any  of  them  the  smallest  cause  for  suspicion,  jealousy,  or  offence.'  * 

Captain  Mahan  has  certainly  not  overlooked  these  very 
'  particular  directions,'  but  he  has  curiously  minimised  their 
meaning,  and  infers,  or  allows  it  to  be  inferred,  that  Nelson 
was  led  into  neglecting  the  first  objects  of  his  care — Egypt 
and  Malta — by  his  infatuation  for  Lady  Hamilton.  His 
contention  is  that 

'  Nelson's  opinion  as  to  the  direction  of  his  personal  supervision 
underwent  a  decisive  change  after  his  arrival  in  Naples.  Before  it,  he 
is  urgent  with  that  Court  to  support  with  active  naval  assistance  the 
operations  against  Malta,  and  to  send  bomb-vessels,  the  absence  of 
which  he  continually  deplores,  to  shell  the  transports  In  the  harbour  of 
Alexandria.  He  hopes,  Indeed,  to  find  on  his  arrival  that  the  Emperor 
and  many  other  powers  are  at  war  with  the  French,  but  his  attention 
is  concentrated  upon  Bonaparte's  army.' 

*  Nicolas's  '  Dispatches  and  Letters  of  Lord  Nelson,'  vol.  ill. 
pp.  14o-4. 
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His  arrival  at  Naples  is  tten  described  ;  his  meeting  with 
Lady  Hamilton  and  the  way  in  which  she  took  possession  of 
him. 

*  On  October  15  Nelson  sailed  from  Naples  for  Malta  in  the  "Van- 
guard "  with  three  ships-of-the-line.  He  still  felt,  with  accurate 
instinct,  that  Egypt  and  the  Ionian  Islands,  with  Malta,  constituted 
the  more  purely  maritime  interests,  in  dealing  with  which  the  fleet 
would  most  further  the  general  cause,  and  lie  alludes  frequently  to 
his  wish  to  attend  to  them.  .  .  .  On  November  5  he  returned  to 
Naples.' 

After  this,  and  for  the  next  eighteen  months,  his  head- 
quarters were  at  Naples  and  Palermo.  He  had  received  the 
Admiralty  orders  of  October  3 — the  date  is  not  mentioned, 
but  probably  towards  the  end  of  October — and  was  by  them 
'  particularly  directed '  to  do  so.  They,  of  themselves,  are 
sufficient  reason  for  the  apparent  change  in  Nelson's  esti- 
mate on  which  Captain  Mahan  has  dwelt.  In  judging  that 
this  second  estimate  was  wrong,  he  seems  to  ignore  the 
stringency  of  the  orders  under  which  Nelson  acted.  No 
doubt,  as  time — and  no  very  long  time — went  on,  obedience 
to  these  particular  orders  had  an  additional  pleasure.  No 
one  will  venture  to  assert  that  Nelson's  conduct  at  this  time 
was  single-minded ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  that  the  service 
suffered  in  its  practical  part,  though  the  scandal  of  the  life 
at  Palermo  was  degrading  to  Nelson's  character  and  lowering 
to  his  influence.  Still,  and  here  we  are  again  in  perfect 
accord  with  the  author — 

'  Nelson's  unwearying  mental  energy,  and  keen  sense  of  the  necessity 
o£  seizing  opportunity,  did  not  allow  things  to  lapse  into  indolence. 
Whether  or  not  he  was  well  advised  to  settle  himself  at  Palermo,  aware 
as  he  must  have  been  of  the  actual  temptation,  and  of  the  serious  injury 
that  scandal  was  doing  to  his  reputation,  both  professional  and  personal, 
may  admit  of  doubt.  With  numerous  detached  and  minor  services 
carrying  on  at  the  same  moment,  there  was  much  to  be  said  for  the 
commander-in-chief  remaining  in  a  fixed  position,  near  the  centre  of 
affairs ;  and  in  his  apprehension  everything  then  revolved  about  the 
kingdom  of  Naples.  There  can  be  no  question,  however,  that  all  his 
faculties  were  constantly  on  the  alert ;  and  that  his  administration  of 
the  station  until  Keith's  return  was  characterised  by  the  same  zeal, 
sagacity,  and  politic  tact  that  he  had  shown  in  earlier  days.  It  is  ad- 
mirable to  note  the  patience,  courtesy,  and  adroit  compliment  he  brings 
into  play,  to  kindle,  in  those  over  whom  he  has  no  direct  control,  the 
ardour  for  the  general  good,  and  the  fearlessness  of  responsibility ,  which 
actuate  himself  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  observe  how  severe  the  strain 
was  upon  his  nervous  and  irritable  temper,  as  betrayed  in  comments 
upon  these  very  persons,  made  in  private  letters  which  he  never 
expected  would  see  the  lighL.' 
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By  this  time,  however,  another  factor  has  to  be  taken  into 
account — his  intense  jealousy  of  Keith,  the  feeling  that  wrong 
had  been  done  him  in  sending  Keith  out  to  resume  the 
command.  That  this,  more  than  his  passion  for  '  Emma,' 
was  the  cause  of  his  gross  disobedience  of  orders  in  July 
1799  and  of  his  insubordinate  conduct  in  the  spring  of  1800, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  who  has  carefully 
examined  his  correspondence  at  this  period.  It  is  impossible 
to  suppose  that  this  was  not  fully  understood  by  his  brother 
officers  and  by  his  superiors  at  the  Admiralty ;  but  it  was 
probably  thought  that  it  would  be  less  hurtful  to  the  service  to 
allow  it  to  be  believed  that  '  the  woman  '  was  in  fault,  rather 
than  that  the  great  admiral  was  grievously  sinning  against 
every  code  of  discipline.  Lord  Spencer's  letter  of  May  9, 
1800,  desiring  him  to  return  to  England  if  the  state  of  his 
health  prevented  him  from  attending  to  the  active  duties  of 
his  command,  is  a  model  of  plain  meaning  veiled  by  delicate 
tact;  but  that  Nelson's  ill-health  was,  in  the  main,  but 
another  name  for  ill-temper,  was  shown  by  the  quickness 
of  his  recovery  as  soon  as  he  got  away  from  the  detested 
Keith,  and  by  his  ability,  on  arriving  in  England,  to  report 
himself  at  once  as  ready  for  any  duty  to  which  he  might  be 
appointed.  His  stay  at  home  was  thus  short,  but  it  was 
long  enough  for  two  incidents  which  deeply  affected  the 
remainder  of  his  life  :  the  quarrel  with  his  wife,  from  whom 
he  separated  in  anger,  and  the  birth  of  Horatia — 

'  whose  parentage  for  a  long  time  gave  rise  to  mucli  discussion,  and  is 
even  yet  considered  by  some  a  matter  of  doubt.  Fortunately,  that 
question  requires  no  investigation  here ;  as  regards  the  Life  of  Nelson, 
and  his  character  as  involved  in  this  matter,  the  fact  is  beyond  dispute 
that  he  believed  himself  the  father,  and  Lady  Hamilton  the  mother,  of 
the  girl,  whose  origin  he  sought  to  conceal  by  an  elaborate  though 
clumsy  system  of  mystification.  This  might  possibly  have  left  the  sub- 
ject covered  with  clouds,  though  not  greatly  in  doubt,  had  not  Lady 
Hamilton,  after  Avildly  unnecessary  lying  on  her  own  part,  recklessly 
preserved  her  holdings  of  a  correspondence  which  Nelson  scrupulously 
destroyed  and  enjoined  her  to  destroy.' 

To  this  concealment,  so  contrary  to  his  natural  and 
acquired  character,  he  was  driven  by  his  care  for  Lady 
Hamilton's  reputation  and  his  own  also.  At  Naples  and  at 
Palermo  he  had  lived  in  the  house  of  Hamilton,  who  to  the 
end  professed  for  him  unbounded  esteem  and  confidence. 
This  confidence  had  been  betrayed,  and  Captain  Mahan 
rightly  adds,  'The  strongest  line  of  argument  formerly 
'■  advanced,  by  those  who  disputed  Lady  Hamilton's  being 
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*  tlie  mother  of  tlie  cliild,  lias  become  now  Nelson's  severest 

*  condemnation.' 

In  his  former  work  on  the  French  Eevolution,  Captain 
Mahan  discussed  at  considerable  length  the  important  share 
which  Nelson  had  in  determining  the  operations  in  the 
Sound,  as  well  as  in  the  more  brilliant  episode  of  the  battle 
of  Copenhagen.  To  this  discussion  he  adds  nothing  from 
the  technical  point  of  view,  considering  the  campaign  more 
purely  from  the  personal ;  but  he  gives  an  anecdote  which  he 
has  dug  out  of  that  nnindexed  quarry  the  'Naval  Chronicle.' 
As  the  fleet  left  England,  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  whether  from 
his  old  recollections  of  Nelson  in  the  Mediterranean,  or 
from  having  heard  of  his  later  conduct  towards  Keith, 
showed  much  coolness  in  his  manner,  and  an  unwillingness 
to  let  Nelson  know  his  plans.  As  they  were  passing  over  the 
Dogger  Bank,  Layman,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  the 
'  St.  George,'  happened  to  remark  in  Nelson's  hearing  that 
he  had  seen  turbot  caught  there.  This  suggested  to  Nelson 
that  he,  too,  might  catch  one,  and  having  done  so,  he  sent 
it  as  a  present  to  the  commander-in-chief,  who,  being  at 
bottom  a  man  of  kindly  nature,  was  soothed  by  the  attention. 
It  must  have  been  in  the  following  year  that 

*  At  Merton  Mr.  Layman  told  Lord  Nelson  that  a  man  emi- 
nent in  the  naval  profession  had  said  to  him,  "  Do  tell  me  how 
Parker  came  to  take  the  laurel  from  his  own  brow,  and  place  it  on 
Nelson's?  "  "  What  did  you  say  ?  "  asked  Nelson.  "  That  it  was  not 
a  gift,"  replied  Layman,  "as  your  Lordship  had  gained  the  victory  by 
a  turbot."  "A  turbot !  "  "Yes,  my  Lord,  I  well  recollect  your  great 
desire  to  catch  a  turbot,  and  your  astonishing  many,  by  insisting  upon 
its  being  immediately  sent  to  Sir  Hyde,  who  condescended  to  return  a 
civil  note  ;  without  which  opening  your  Lordship  would  not  have  been 
consulted  in  the  Cattegat,  and  without  such  intercourse  your  Lordship 
would  not  have  got  the  detached  squadron  ;  without  which  there  would 
not  have  been  any  engagement,  and  consequently  no  victory."  Lord 
Nelson  smilingly  said,  "  You  are  right."  ' 

Whether  Nelson's  resolution  to  fight  the  battle  to  an  end, 
in  spite  of  Parker's  signal  to  '  Cease  firing,'  was  or  was  not 
an  act  of  disobedience,  Captain  Mahan  will  not  say  positively, 
though  he  inclines  to  think  that  it  was.  It  is  quite  certain 
that  no  previous  agreement  or  want  of  agreement  would 
have  affected  Nelson's  conduct.  His  whole  career  had  shown 
him  ever  ready  to  take  the  responsibility  of  disobedience,  if 
the  orders  militated  with  his  own  conviction.  And  in  this 
instance  he  was  undoubtedly  right. 

'Never,'  says  Captain  Mahan, '  was  disobedience  more  justified,  more 
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imperative,  more  glorious.  To  retire,  with  crippled  ships  and  mangled 
crews,  tbrougli  difficult  channels,  under  the  guns  of  the  half-beaten  foe, 
who  would  renew  his  strength  when  he  saw  the  movement,  would  be  to 
court  destruction, — to  convert  probable  victory  into  certain,  and  per- 
haps overwhelming,  disaster.  It  was  not,  however,  only  in  superiority 
of  judgement  or  of  fighting  quality  that  Nelson  in  this  one  act  towered 
like  a  giant  above  his  superior  ;  it  was  in  that  supremo  moral  charac- 
teristic which  enabled  him  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  perils  and  doubts 
surrounding  the  only  path  by  which  he  could  achieve  success,  and  save 
his  command  from  a  defeat  verging  on  annihilation.' 

It  has  been  very  mucli  the  custom  to  represent  the  battle 
as  won  by  downright  hard  lighting  and  nothing  else.  This 
was  not  the  case,  and  the  contention,  though  quite  in 
keeping  with  the  popular  estimate  of  Nelson's  character,  is 
inaccurate.  From  the  first  understanding  of  the  enemy's 
position,  Nelson  had  pointed  out  that,  as  '  the  great  strength 
'  of  the  enemy  was  at  the  head  of  the  line,  supported  by  the 
'  Crown  Battery,  his  Lordship  emphatically  observed  that  to 

*  begin  the  attack  there  would  be  like  taking  a  bull  by  the 

*  horns,  and  he  therefore  suggested  the  attempt  by  the  tail.' 
And  it  was  not  only  that  the  northern  part  of  the  enemy's 
line  of  defence  was  the  stronger  : — 

'  The  southern  wing  was  much  more  exposed.  Nor  was  this  all.  An 
advance  from  the  north  must  be  made  with  a  northerly  wind.  If  un- 
successful, or  even,  in  case  of  success,  if  ships  were  badly  crippled,  they 
could  not  return  to  the  north,  where  the  fleet  was.  On  the  other  hand, 
attack  from  the  south  presupposed  a  southerly  wind,  with  which,  after 
an  action,  the  engaged  ships  could  rejoin  the  fleet,  if  they  threaded 
safely  the  difficult  navigation.' 

But  they  were  not  unsuccessful.  The  victory  was  won, 
though  the  strongest  part  of  the  enemy's  defence — the  Three 
Crowns   Battery — was  never    seriously  engaged.     '  We  are 

*  quite  beaten/  wrote  Niebuhr  the  historian,  then  residing  at 
Copenhagen.  '  Our  line  of  defence  is  destroyed.  The  re- 
'  maining  half  of  our  defences  are  useless,  now  that  the  right 
'  wing  is  broken.'  ^  '  The  result,'  says  Captain  Mahan,  '  was 
'  due  to  Nelson's  sagacious  and  emphatic  advice  as  to  the 

*  direction  and  manner  of  the  attack,  hj  which  the  strong 
'  points  of  the  Danish  positions  were  completely  and  unex- 

*  pectedly  turned.' 

Captain  Mahan's  earlier  Avritings  have  shown  that  he 
considers  Nelson  more  distinctly  than  Wellington  as  the 
foil  to  Napoleon  ;  that,  in  fact.  Napoleon  was  crushed  by  the 
sea  power  of  which  Nelson  was  the  embodiment.  He  seems 
always  at  his  best  when  tracing  the  antagonism  of  the  two, 
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or  marking  some  correspondence  in  their  opinions  or  conduct. 
In  illustration  of  this  he  quotes  an  anecdote,  related  by  Mr. 
Addington, 

*  o£  the  manner  in  which  Nelson  exemplified  his  ideas  of  the  proper 
mode  of  negotiating  with  Bonaparte.  "  It  matters  not  at  all,"  he  said, 
taking  up  a  poker,  ''  in  what  way  I  lay  this  poker  on  the  floor.  But  if 
Bonaparte  shall  say  it  must  be  placed  in  this  direction,"  suiting  the 
action  to  the  word,  "  we  must  instantly  insist  upon  its  being  laid  in 
some  other  one."  At  the  same  time  Bonaparte,  across  the  Channel, 
was  illustrating  in  almost  identical  phrase  the  indomitable  energy  that 
was  common  to  these  two  men,  the  exponents  of  the  two  opposing  and 
irreconcilable  tendencies  of  their  age.  "  If  the  British  ministry  should 
intimate  that  there  was  anything  the  First  Consul  had  not  done,  because 
he  was  prevented  from  doing  it,  that  instant  he  would  do  it."  ' 

He  has  taken  pains  both  previously  and  in  the  present  work 
to  dwell  on  the  several  occasions  in  which  the  two  men  were 
brought  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other,  and  to  work  out 
in  detail  the  frustration  of  Bonaparte's  designs  by  the  genius, 
energy  and  care  of  Nelson.  He  has  shown  how  the  invasion 
of  Egypt,  the  possible  hope  of  founding  an  Oriental  empire, 
rivalling  or  excelling  that  of  Timour  or  of  Aurungzebe,  was 
brought  to  nought  by  the  battle  of  the  Nile  and  its  direct 
consequence,  the  failure  of  Bonaparte  before  Saint  Jean 
d'Acre.*  Again,  he  has  pointed  out,  as  a  singular  coinci- 
dence, that  just  as  Nelson  had  been  sent,  in  what  seemed 
a  fortuitous  manner,  into  the  Mediterranean  to  accomplish 
this  great  work,  so,  having  finished  it,  he  returned  to  England 
■ — -not  by  the  design  of  the  Government,  but  in  consequence 
of  incidents  personally  deplorable — at  the  very  time  when 
his  services  were  needed  in  the  Baltic  to  break  up  the 
formidable  coalition  against  English  interests  which  Bona- 
parte had  been  able  to  form.f  It  was  not  so  much  the  Danes 
who  were  defeated  at  Copenhagen  as  Bonaparte's  projects 
which  were  struck  down.  And  now,  on  the  renewal  of  the 
war  after  the  short  peace  of  1802,  Nelson  was  again  sent  to  the 
Mediterranean,  this  time  of  set  purpose,  to  watch  the  French 
fleet  at  Toulon  and,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  to  play  the 
principal  part  in  the  utter  subversion  of  Napoleon's  deep- 
laid  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England.  All  this  has  so 
often  been  described  in  fact  and  misunderstood  in  intention, 
that  it  is  worth  following  in  some  detail  the  remarkable  plan 

*  Influence  of  Sea  Power  upon  the  French  Eevolution  and  Empire, 
vol.  i.  pp.  324-6. 

t  Ibid,  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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wliicli  Napoleon  had  formed,  and  the  manner  in  which  it 
fell  to  pieces  before  the  straightforward  and  unflinching- 
policy  of  Nelson.  It  was  not  that  he  had  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  Napoleon's  project ;  but  that  he  had  a  fixed  resolve  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  it,  whatever  it  was  : — 

'  A  man  dealing  witli  Napoleon  was  bound  to  meet  perplexities  in- 
numerable, to  thread  a  winding  and  devious  track,  branching  out  often 
into  false  trails  that  led  nowhere,  and  confused  by  cross-lights  which 
glittered  only  to  mislead.  In  such  a  case,  as  in  the  doubtful  paths  of 
common  life,  the  only  sure  guide  to  a  man's  feet  is  principle ;  and 
Nelson's  principle  was  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet.  No  other 
interest,  his  own  least  of  all,  could  divert  him  from  it.  For  it  he  was 
willing  not  only  to  sacrifice  fortune,  but  to  risk  renown ;  and  so,  amid 
troubles  manifold,  he  walked  steadfastly  in  the  light  of  the  single  eye.' 

It  was  as  if  he  took  for  his  guidance  in  great  affairs  the  rule 
which — years  before,  in  a  fit  of  ill-temper — he  had  proposed 
to  Captain  Louis  for  his  personal  conduct  :  '  There  is  no 
'  way  of  dealing  with  a  Frenchman  but  to  knock  him  down.' 
Whither  the  French  were  bound  if  they  could  get  away  from 
Toulon,  he  neither  knew  nor  could  find  out.  Sicily,  the 
Morea,  Egypt,  all  seemed  probable  points  of  attack  ;  Ireland 
or  the  West  Indies,,  quite  as  likely.  '  Go  where  they  may,'  he 
wrote  as  early  as  August  25-6,  1803,  '  I  am  determined  to 
'  follow  them.  I  shall  follow  them  to  the  Antipodes.'  So 
again,  a  year  later,  September  6,  1804,  he  wrote  to  Ball : — 

'  I  can  solemnly  assure  you,  that  I  am  a  poorer  man  than  the  day  I  was 
ordered  to  the  Mediterranean  command,  by  upwards  of  1,000/. ;  but 
money  I  despise,  except  as  it  is  useful,  and  I  expect  my  Prize-money 
is  embarked  in  the  Toulon  fleet.  I  should  think,  now  the  Russians 
are  getting  so  large  a  Naval  force  into  the  Mediterranean,  that  the 
Toulon  fleet  will  not  think  of  going  to  the  eastward,  I  should  rather 
think  the  West  Indies  more  likely  for  them  to  succeed  in.  Suppose 
this  fleet  escapes,  and  gets  out  of  the  Straits,  I  rather  think  I  should 
bend  my  course  to  the  westward;  for  if  they  carry  7,000  men--with 
what  they  have  at  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe — St.  Lucia,  Grenada,  St. 
Vincent,  Antigua,  and  St.  Kitts  would  fall,  and,  in  that  case,  England 
would  be  so  clamorous  for  peace,  that  we  should  humble  ourselves. 
What  do  you  think  ?  Tell  me.  I  have  weighed  Ireland  against  the 
West  Indies.  With  me  the  latter  throws  the  beam  up  to  the  ceiling  ; 
but  I  may  be  wrong.  It  is  at  best  but  a  guess,  and  the  world  attaches 
wisdom  to  him  that  guesses  right.' 

*  This ' — says  Captain  Mahan — '  is  a  noteworthy  passage,  for  it  shows 
great  sagacity  of  prediction,  and,  in  announcing  beforehand  his 
resolve, — of  which  this  is  not  the  sole  previous  mention, — it  dispels 
entirely  the  idea  that  he  was  decoyed  to  the  West  Indies.  It  explains, 
also,  the  remarkable  outburst  of  gratitude  that  hailed  him  on  his 
return  from  a  chase  which  had  been  wholly  unsuccessful  as  regards 
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his  own  chief  object — the  annihilation  of  the  French  fleet.  He  had 
failed  to  find  it,  but  he  had  driven  the  enemy  out  of  the  West  Indies 
before  they  could  do  any  serious  injury  to  the  vital  interests  of  the 
country.  A  man  cannot  be  said  to  be  decoyed,  because,  in  pursuance 
of  a  judgement  deliberately  formed  beforehand,  he  does  the  thing 
which  the  moment  demands;  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  he  has 
thereby  uncovered  greater  interests.  This  Nelson  did  not  do.  He 
saved  the  West  Indies,  and  returned  in  time  to  protect  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  from  invasion.' 

We  wisli  we  could  agree  witli  the  author  in  believing  that 
this  and  similar  sentences  from  Nelson's  correspondence 
entirely  '  dispel  the  idea  that  he  was  decoyed  to  the  West 

*  Indies.'  We  know  that  they  do  not.  They  have  been 
often  quoted  in  the  same  connexion,  but  the  idea  remains  as 
firmly  fixed  as  ever  in  the  minds  of  many  of  our  countrymen, 
who  continue,  and  will  continue,  to  say  that  Nelson's  being 

*  decoyed '  to  the  West  Indies  exposed  the  country  to  a  very 
great  danger,  from  which  it  escaped  only  by  a  piece  of 
unexpected  and  undeserved  good  fortune.  Nelson  himself, 
of  course,  never  had    any  such  idea.      Owing  to  *  General 

*  Brereton's  damned  information  '  he  had  missed  Villeneuve 
off  Dominica,  where  he  had  hoped  to  catch  him.  He  fretted, 
fumed,  and  swore  over  the  disappointment,  but  otherwise  his 
mind  was  at  ease.     '  My  opinion,'  he  wrote,  '  is  firm  as  a 

*  rock  that   some  cause,  orders  or  inability  to  perform  any 

*  service  in  these  seas,  has  made  them — the  French — resolve 

*  to  proceed  direct  for  Europe ; '  and  that  being  the  case,  he 
knew  that  they  could  not  outstrip  pursuit  by  long  enough  to 
do  much  harm. 

'  The  harassing  fear,  which  he  had  borne  through  the  long  beat 
down  the  Mediterranean  and  the  retarded  voyage  to  Martinique,  had 
now  disappeared.  Going  out  he  had  gained  ten  days  upon  the  allies  ; 
they  had  only  five  days'  start  of  him  in  the  return.  He  recognised, 
moreover,  the  great  significance  of  their  inactivity  during  the  three 
weeks  they  had  the  Windward  Islands,  if  not  all  the  West  Indies, 
defenceless  before  them.  *'  If  they  were  not  able  to  make  an  attack 
for  three  weeks  after  their  arrival,  they  could  not  hope  for  greater 
success  after  our  means  of  resistance  increased,  and  their  means  of 
offence  Avere  diminished."  If  this  consideration,  on  the  one  hand, 
showed  the  improbability  of  their  proceeding  against  Jamaica,  after 
Nelson's  coming,  when  they  had  not  ventured  before,  it  gave  also  an 
inkling  of  their  probable  efficiency  for  immediate  action  in  Europe. 
"  They  will  not  give  me  credit  ibr  quitting  the  West  Indies  for  a 
month  to  come  ;  "  therefore  it  was  imlikely  that  they  would  think  it 
necessary  to  proceed  at  once  upon  their  next  enterprise,  after  reaching 
port.  "  I  must  not  despair  of  getting  up  Avith  them  before  they  enter 
the    Straits,"  he  writes  Elliot.     "  At  least,   they  will  have  no  time 
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to  carry  any  of  their  future  plans  into  execution,  and  do  harm  to  any 
of  the  countries  under  ray  charge."  If  his  thirst  for  glory  was 
unslaked,  his  fears  of  disaster  had  disappeared.' 

Nelson  believed  tliafc  the  allies  were  bound  into  the 
Mediterranean ;  he  thought  it  possible  they  might  rather 
make  Ferrol.  In  either  case  he  saw  no  reason  to  anticipate 
danger.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  joined  the  squadron  off 
Cadiz  four  days  before  Villeneuve  was  met  by  Calder  off 
Cape  Finistere,  and,  though  not  crushed,  so  handled  as  to 
make  it  imperative  on  him  to  put  into  Vigo  and  Corunna. 
Before  he  could  attempt  to  carry  out  his  orders  Nelson  had 
judged  his  intentions  and  had  joined  his  squadron  to  that  of 
Cornwallis  off  Brest. 

Trafalgar  is  often  spoken  of  as  the  decisive  action  of  the 
campaign.  It  was,  indeed,  the  decisive  action  of  the  war, 
the  action  which  firmly  established  England's  sea  power,  and 
determined  the  whole  course  of  the  future,  leading  to  Moscow 
and  Waterloo  as  inevitable  consequences.  But  the  turning 
point  of  the  campaign  of  1805,  the  incident  which  put  an  end 
to  Napoleon's  scheme  for  the  invasion  of  England,  and  broke 
up  the  camp  of  Boulogne,  was  the  tactically  indecisive 
engagement  off  Cape  Finistere.  It  was  this  that  convinced 
Yilleneuve  of  his  inability  to  force  his  way  to  the  north,  and 
was  the  proximate  cause  of  his  retreat  to  Cadiz.  It  was 
on  the  news  of  this  retreat  that  Napoleon  broke  up  the  camp 
and  led  his  army  into  Germany,  hoping  for  a  more  favour- 
able opportunity,  against  which  Nelson,  in  his  glorious  death, 
suflBciently  provided.     '  His  body  is  buried  in  peace,  but  his 

*  Name  liveth  for  evermore.'    '  Sharer  of  our  mortal  weakness, 
'  he  has  bequeathed  to  us  a  type  of   single-minded    self- 

*  devotion  that  can  never  perish.' 
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A  t  the  close  of  a  century  and  of  a  reign  of  unexampled 
length,  it  is  natural  that  men  should  pause,  and, 
looking  back,  endeavour  to  estimate  the  general  results  of 
the  movements  of  the  age.  It  is  one  of  press  and  motion, 
little  tending  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  the  just 
weighing  of  events,  since  incidents,  even  those  which  are 
trivial,  loom  large  before  the  public  mind  for  a  moment,  and 
thus  often  gain  a  permanent  importance  which  they  should 
not  possess.  Single  events  rather  than  sequences  of  inci- 
dents are  noticed,  and  we  may  thus  easily  overlook  the 
general  course  of  national  movements. 

For  a  little  over  thirty-five  years  the  attention  of  the 
country  has  been  frequently  drawn  to  occurrences  in  con- 
nexion with  English  commons,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
complete  appreciation  has  been  formed  of  the  general  nature 
and  results  of  these  incidents,  sometimes  of  a  social,  some- 
times of  a  legal,  and  sometimes  of  a  legislative  character. 
Broadly  stated,  there  has  been  for  this  period  a  national 
movement  of  a  distinct  character  in  favour  of  the  preserva- 
tion, as  permanent  places  of  public  enjoyment  and  use,  of  the 
commons  which  are  scattered  over  the  country.  Lords  of 
manors  have  been  taken  to  task  for  employing  an  ancient 
statute  to  enable  them  to  take  possession  of  common  land 
for  their  own  benefit.  But  the  public  enjoyment  of  many 
commons  has  lately  beeii  secured  by  means  of  legal  princi- 
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pies,  which  were  never  intended  to  produce  the  fortunate 
results  which  they  have  for  the  public  in  this  modern  move- 
ment. That  is  to  say,  the  proof  of  customs  of  an  agri- 
cultural and  profitable  nature — such,  for  example,  as  that 
of  tbe  inliabitants  of  a  particular  locality,  the  commoners 
of  the  manor,  to  graze  sheep  on  a  particular  piece  of  open 
ground — has  enabled  the  public  generally  to  obtain  the 
enjoyment  of  commons  for  purposes  of  health  and  recreation. 
This,  however  desirable,  cannot  be  regarded  as  the  natural 
and  primary  result  of  establishing  commoners'  rights  ;  it  is, 
in  truth,  a  consequence  which  could  at  one  time  never  have 
been  foreseen. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  mistake  to  limit  a  view  of  this 
subject  to  modern  times,  since,  without  going  into  unreason- 
able details,  it  is  possible  to  give  shortly  a  fairly  accurate 
idea  of  its  early  history  and  thus  to  realise — ^which  is  by  no 
means  easy  to-day — the  former  universality  of  the  system  of 
commons  and  common  fields  in  England.  The  difficulty  of 
the  subject  arises,  not  from  any  uncertainty  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  commons  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  for 
then  we  find  wastes  and  forests  over  which  certain  persons — • 
commoners — had  definite  rights  as  of  pasturage,  and  common 
fields  tilled  under  well-known  customs,  and  lords  of  manors 
in  whom  the  soil  was  vested,  but  in  discovering  the  origin 
of  these  common  rights.  Two  opposing  theories  are  to  be 
found  in  regard  to  them.  The  one— the  legal,  or,  as  it 
has  been  called,  the  Blackstonian  theory — supposes  that 
rights  of  common  arose  out  of  grants  subsequent  to  the 
Norman  Conquest :  '  As  the  lord  of  the  manor  is  the  abso- 
'  lute  lord  of  the  soil  in  his  manor,  ail  the  rights  which  the 

*  freeholders  and  copyholders  in  the  manor  enjoy  depended 

*  originally  on  the  grant  or  mere  will  and  suffrance  of  the 

*  lord.'  This  is  essentially  the  basis  on  which  for  centuries 
the  English  lawyers  raised  all  sorts  of  legal  structures,  and 
on  which  the  judgements  of  the  courts  rested.  The  other 
theory,  arising  out  of  historical  researches^ 

*  is  based  upon  the  conception  of  the  ]\Iark  or  Teutonic  Village  Com- 
munity of  Freemen,  cultivating  and  owning  their  land  in  common. 
This  theory  was  originated  in  Germany  by  Von  INIaurer,  applied  to 
England  by  Freeman,  Kemble,  and  Nasse,  and  elucidated  by  the 
Indian,  Slavonic,  and  Irish  investigations  of  Sir  Henry  Maine,  It 
finds  the  beginnings  of  economic  history  in  the  self-governing  com- 
munity of  freemen,  owning  their  land  in  common  and  cultivating  it  by 
customary  rules.  It  professes  to  trace  the  degeneration  of  this  com- 
munity through  the  aggrandisement  or  ancestral  superiority  of  one  ot 
its  own  members,  who  ultimately  becomes  its  lord.'    (Scrutton,  p.  8.) 
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But  this  theory  has  been  severely  criticised  by  other  writers, 
notably  in  this  country  by  Mr.  Seebohm,  who  has  clearly 
shown  that  long  before  the  Norman  Conquest  a  system  of 
agriculture  existed,  in  some  parts  of  England  at  least,  in 
form  manorial.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  intermediate 
theory,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  at  any  rate  destructive  of 
what  has  been  termed  the  legal  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
rights  of  common,  whilst  it  does  not  establish  that  of  the 
German  writers.  In  truth,  it  is  pretty  obvious  that  we  must 
guard  ourselves  against  evolving  too  precise  and  definite 
theories,  for  undoubtedly  great  misconceptions  have  arisen 
by  the  wholesale  acceptance  for  years  of  the  theory  of  the 
mediseval  lawyers  that  rights  of  common  arose  out  of  grants 
from  lords  to  their  tenants,  and  from  the  false  idea  that  the 
Norman  Conquest  marks  a  cleavage  in  the  English  land 
system.  On  the  other  hand,  because  we  may  regard  it  as  pro- 
bable that  in  many  instances  rights  of  common  of  pasture 
and  the  cultivation  by  several  persons  of  common  fields  were 
survivals  in  some  localities  from  an  age  in  which  villagers 
cultivated  and  used  their  land  in  common,  we  must  not  on 
that  account  leave  out  of  sight  a  practice  by  lords  even  in 
Saxon  times  of  granting  rights  in  the  common  fields  to 
tenants  or  inferior  persons,  with  which  grants  went  also 
rights  over  the  waste.  We  must  accept  the  fact  that  there 
existed  before  the  Conquest  a  system  under  which  a  thane 
owned  what  was  subsequently  called  the  lord's  demesne,  and 
tenants  at  his  will  cultivated  their  common  fields,  and 
worked,  when  required,  on  the  lord's  land ;  and  we  should 
be  satisfied  with  those  facts  which  can  be  proved,  even 
though  they  leave  the  origin  of  rights  to  common  land  before 
the  tenth  century  in  an  indefinite  state.  They  indicate  the 
existence  of  defined  village  communities,  but  the  actual 
position  of  these  bodies  is  left  much  in  the  dark ;  in  some 
cases  they  may  have  been  almost  completely  free,  in  others 
those  who  formed  them  may  have  been  little  better  than 
slaves.  The  further  light  which  has  been  thrown  on  this 
question  by  the  careful  investigations  of  Professor  E.  W. 
Maitland,  the  latest  result  of  whose  inquiries  is  stated  in 
the  volume  which  he  has  called  '  Domesday  Book  and 
'  Beyond,'  serves  to  emphasise  the  statement  already  made, 
that  it  is  undesirable  to  formulate  general  theories  in  regard 
to  the  early  system  of  land-owning  in  England.  It  is  more 
than  ever  clear  from  this  book  that  there  were  villages 
which  were  occupied  by  freemen,  who  were  free  from  the 
obligation  to  render  agricultural  service  to  a  lord— in  other 
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words,  that  tlie  manorial  system  was  not  universal.  So 
far  as  regards  the  subject  of  common  land,  it  is  almost 
immaterial  whether  a  village  was  free  or  dependent  upon 
a  lord  who  owned  a  demesne  upon  which  the  villagers,  as 
they  may  be  called,  did  villein  service.  'For,'  to  quote 
Professor  Maitland,  '  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  open  field 

*  system  of  agriculture  prevails  as  well  in  the  free   villages 

*  as  in  those  that  are  under  the  control  of  the  lord.  The 
'  sokeman's  hide  or  virgate  is  no  ring-fenced  close,  but  is 

*  compound  of  many  scattered  strips  '  (p.  142).     And  again, 

*  As  to  such  part  of  the  land  as  is  not  arable : — even  in 
'  the  free  village  a  feAv  enclosed  meadows  will  probably 
'  be  found,  but  the  pasture  land  lies  open  for  the  cattle  of  the 
'vill'  (p.  143).  It  is  impossible  in  this  article  to  enter 
either  into  Professor  Maitland's  consideration  of  the  German 
theory  or  into  his  refutation  of  Mr.  Seebohm's  conclusion 
that  the  villages  of  England  before  the  Conquest  were  full 
of  so-called  villeins,  and  that  the  free  village  was  a  rare 
exception, 

'  Any  theory  of  English  history  must  face  the  free,  the  lordlcss 
village,  and  must  account  for  it  as  for  one  of  the  normal  phenomena 
which  existed  in  the  year  o£  grace  106G.  How  common  it  was  we 
shall  never  know  until  the  material  contained  in  Domesday  Book  has 
been  geographically  rearranged  by  counties,  hundreds,  and  vills.  But 
whether  or  no,  it  was  normal,  just  as  normal  as  the  village  Avhich  was 
completely  subject  to  seignorial  power.'    (P.  141.) 

It  is  enough  for  the  present  purpose  that  Professor  Maitland 
gives  full  and  sufficient  reasons  for  his  general  conclusion 
that  in  Saxon  England  there  was  no  free  village  communitj^ — 
that  is,  what  in  modern  times  would  be  called  a  corporation — 
but  that  there  were  villages  filled  with  inhabitants  each  of 
whom  possessed  various  individual  rights,  and  that  such 
villages  were  in  some  places  servile  in  character,  in  other 
places  free;  and  that,  servile  or  free,  there  belonged  to  all,  or 
most  of  them,  the  common  fields  and  the  common  waste. 

Again,  for  a  long  time  after  the  Norman  Conquest  it  is 
unsafe  to  generalise  as  to  the  exact  status  and  position  of 
those  who  had  right  in  the  common  fields  and  in  the 
wastes  of  the  country.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Seebohm's  resume 
of  the  Doomsday  survey  of  the  manor  of  Westminster  : — 

'  The  village  Avhich  nestled  round  the  new  minster  just  completed 
by  Edward  the  Confessor  was  on  a  manor  of  the  abbot.  It  consisted 
of  twenty-five  houses  of  the  abbot's  immediate  followers,  nineteen 
homesteads  of  villani,  forty-two  cottages  with  their  little  gardens,  and 
one  of  them  with  five  acres  of  land.     There   was   also   the   larger 
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homestead  of  the  sub-manor  of  the  abbot's  under  tenant,  with  a  single 
cottage  and  a  vineyard  of  four  half-acres  newly  planted.  There  was 
meadow  enough  by  the  river  side  to  make  hay  for  the  herd  of  oxen 
belonging  to  the  dozen  plough  teams  of  the  village,  and  pasture  for 
them  and  other  cattle.  Further  round  tlie  village  in  open  fields  were 
about  one  thousand  acres  of  arable  land,  mostly  in  acre  strips.  Lastly, 
surrounding  the  whole  on  the  land  side  were  the  woods  where  the 
swineherd  found  mast  for  the  two  hundred  pigs  of  the  place.' 
(English  Village  Communities,  p.  98.) 

In  the  general  pasture  land  bj  the  river  and  in  the  wood- 
land waste  we  see  the  land  which  has  survived  to  later 
generations  in  the  so-called  '  common.'  In  the  villeins  and 
the  cottagers,  who  were  also  villeins,  we  see  the  most 
numerous  class  of  commoners,  as  they  afterwards  became ; 
but  in  the  abbot's  under  tenant  we  also  see  a  man  who  in 
time  would  become  a  free  tenant  with  a  large  holding,  and 
if  any  of  the  abbot's  soldiers  and  servants  turned,  as  some 
doubtless  did  after  a  while,  into  farmers,  they  probably 
became  free  tenants,  with  rights  over  the  waste  and  in  the 
fields.  Thus  there  were  undoubtedly  village  communities 
wholly  composed  of  villeins  who  cultivated  the  common 
fields,  not  necessarily  serfs,  but  men  bound  to  do  such  work 
as  was  required  of  them  on  the  lord's  demesne,  and  had 
rights  over  the  lord's  waste ;  and  there  were  free  tenants  of 
the  manor  who  likewise  had  rights  over  the  waste.  These, 
broadly  stated,  so  far  as  our  present  subject  is  concerned, 
gradually  crystallised  into  well-understood  individual  rights 
over  commons,  which  were  waste  lands,  and  in  common 
cultivated  fields,  and  in  the  lanimas  land,  partly  hayfields 
and  partly  pasture  land.  These  same  rights,  at  one  time 
enjoyed  largely  by  villeins  in  a  state  of  non-freedom  rather 
in  regard  to  tenure  than  to  civil  status,  and  largely  also,  it 
seems  clear,  by  freemen,  gradually  became  vested  in  men 
who  become  wholly  free  as  we  emerge  from  medisevalism  to 
the  England  of  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  this  process  of  transition  in  the  thirteenth  century  the 
provision,  or  statute  of  Merton,  as  it  is  usually  called,  passed 
in  1236,  so  far  as  regards  its  influence  on  the  relation  of 
lords  of  manors  and  commoners,  holds  an  important  place. 
It  is  a  step  towards  the  clearer  definition  of  individual 
rights,  from  barbarism  to  civilisation.  For  we  must  picture 
to  ourselves  an  England  of  forests  and  wastes  amidst  which 
were  scattered 

'  townships  or  vills  of  some  extent,  hamlets  if  of  but  a  few  houses 
gathered  round  one  or  more  mansions  of  superior  size  and  importance, 
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the  manor  houses  or  abodes  of  the  lords  of  the  respective  manors. 
Round  each  township  stretch  the  great  ploughed  fields,  usually  three 
in  number,  open  and  uninclosed.' 

It  defined  proprietorial  rights,  for  tliough  it  *  gave  tlie  lord 

*  a  right  to  approve  or  make  his  profit  out  of  it,  and  hence 
'  to  inclose  the  waste  land,'  he  was  bound  to  leave  sufficient 
pasture  for  the  commoners. 

Before  this  statute  '  any  single  freeholder  who  had  a  right 
'  of  commons  had  full  power  to  prevent  his  lord  from  sub- 

*  tracting  from  that  right  any  part  of  the  land  over  which  it 
'  had  been  exercisable.'*  It  was  impossible  therefore  in 
theory  for  the  waste  to  be  brought  into  cultivation  by  the 
lord,  since  over  the  whole  of  it  the  tenants  of  the  manor  had 
a  right  of  common  of  pasture.  When  we  realise  the  vast 
extent  of  the  uncultivated  land  in  these  distant  times  it  is 
obvious  that  the  statute  was  intended  to  bring  further  jDarts 
of  it  into  a  more  productive  state  without  a  diminution  of  the 
rights  of  those  who  were  interested  in  it.  It  is  not  difficult 
also  to  realise  how  a  legal  theory  that  rights  of  common 
arise  out  of  grants  could  originate  in  the  working  of  this 
statute.  A  lord  would  grant  to  a  deserving  and  landless 
follower  a  portion  of  the  uncultivated  land,  with  a  view  to 
its  reclamation,  together  with  a  right  of  pasturage  over  the 
remainder  of  the  waste  in  common  with  older  tenants  or 
villeins.  Hence  could  originate  a  simple  and  convenient 
theory.  It  is  obvious  also  that  in  order  to  decide  if  sufficient 
pasture  was  left  to  the  commoners,  the  number  of  animals 
which  they  might  place  on  the  waste  had  to  be  ascertained, 
as  well  as  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to  the  right  of  pas- 
turage. Thus  the  statute  was  clearly,  in  its  primary  action, 
as  beneficial  to  the  commoners  as  to  the  lord,  since  it 
obviously  gave  a  species  of  title  to  existing  commoners,  and 
it  was  not  in  any  sense  a  statute  which  was  passed  for  the 
object  of  merely  benefiting  lords  of  manors.  That  in  later 
years  it  over  and  over  again  became  a  means  by  which  lords 
of  manors  infringed  on  the  rights  of  commoners  or  lessened 
the  access  of  the  public  to  commons  cannot  be  doubted,  but 
for  the  moment  we  are  concerned  only  with  the  statute  of 
Merton  when  it  became  law.  Then  it  was  a  statesmanlike 
measure  rightly  believed  to  be  in  the  interests  of  national 
developement.  But  times  changed,  and  the  main  object  of 
inclosure  came  to  be  the  profit  of  the  lord,  or  his  aggrandise- 
ment and  pleasure,  rather  than  the  advantage  of  any  other 

*  Pollock  and  Maitland'a  'History  of  English  Law,'  p.  612. 
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class.      Througliout  the  sixteenth  century  inclosure  was  a 
constant  cause  of  popular  discontent  and  of  local  uprisings. 

*  In  every  shire  in  England,'  says  a  writer  in  1577,  '  there  is  great 
pi  en  tie  of  parks  .  .  .  where  in  time  past  many  large  and  wealthy 
occupiers  were  dwelling  within  the  compass  of  one  park  .  .  .  there 
is  now  almost  nothing  kept  but  a  sort  of  wild  and  savage  beasts 
cherished  for  pleasure  and  delight,  and  yet  some  owners,  still  desirous 
to  enlarge  these  grounds,  do  not  let  daily  to  take  in  more,  not  sparing 
the  very  commons  whereupon  many  townships  now  and  then  do 
thrive.'    (Harrison,  'Description  of  England,'  bk.  ii,  ch.  19.) 

What  was  to  one  age  an  evil  has,  however,  become  a 
benefit  to  another,  since  the  very  parks  which  were  in  one 
sense  taken  from  the  community  of  the  locality  in  the 
sixteenth  have  become  in  many  instances  recreation  grounds 
and  places  of  public  enjoyment  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
But  equal,  if  not  greater,  discontent  was  caused  by  the 
inclosure  of  the  common  arable  fields.  The  production 
and  export  of  wool  had  become  of  extreme  importance, 
and  an  extending  commerce  reacted  on  the  rural  parts 
of  England  by  causing  these  common  fields  to  be  inclosed 
and  turned  into  pasture  lands  for  sheep.  The  works  of 
writers  in  the  sixteenth  century  are  full  of  this  evil,  which 
of  course  caused  great  distress  among  the  labourers.  It 
was  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  inclosure  based  on 
quite  opposite  grounds  to  those  which  were  considered  to 
justify  inclosure  in  later  times ;  it  is  illustrative,  however, 
of  the  way  in  which  every  movement  in  regard  to  commons 
from  the  earliest  times  has  been,  in  response  to  important 
national  changes,  either  economical  or  social. 

The  aspect  of  the  subject  changes,  however,  when  we 
reach  more  modern  times.  Speaking  broadly  we  may 
say  that  with  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  we  enter  on  a 
period  of  inclosure  under  Acts  of  Parliament,  as  distin- 
guished from  inclosure  by  agreement  of  those  interested, 
or  under  the  authority  of  the  statute  of  Merton,  and  this 
continued  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years.  That  statute  only 
gave  power  in  certain  contingencies  to  inclose  the  waste, 
it  was  not  applicable  to  the  inclosure  of  common  fields,  and 
it  did  not  give  a  parliamentary  title  to  the  inclosure.  As 
the  century  progressed  inclosures  under  Act  of  Parliament 
multiplied  exceedingly. 

'  Under  Anne  there  had  been  only  two  Acts  of  Inclosure,  comprising 
1,439  acres;  under  George  I.  there  wore  sixteen,  comprising  17,660 
acres;  under  George  II.  there  were  226,  comprising  318,778  acres; 
but,  fi'om  the  accession  of  George  III.  to  the  ejid  of  the  year  1796,  no 
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less  than  l,r)32  Inclosure  Acts  were  passed,  including  2,801,197  acres.' 
(Lecky,  'History  of  England,'  vi.  VJil) 

Intelligent  public  opinion  was  in  favour  of  this  change 
in  the  English  land  system,  and  it  found  approval  and  legis- 
lative sanction  in  an  annual  increase  of  Inclosure  Acts.  But 
■we  must  he  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  the  character 
of  the  movement;  it  was  essentially  economical  in  its  in- 
ception ;  it  was  not  in  the  least  like  that  which  has  occurred 
in  recent  years  in  favour  of  the  non-inclosure  of  open  land, 
a  movement  based  wholly  on  the  benefits  to  the  community 
at  large.  The  movement  of  the  Georgian  era  was  as  in- 
evitable as  the  movement,  somewhat  different  in  character, 
which  preceded  it,  and  as  that  which  has  followed  in  our 
own  day :  each  one  was  the  result  of  changed  conditions  and 
of  the  national  growth.  Theoretical  economists  and  practical 
men  of  business  alike  agreed  that  it  was  to  the  national 
advantage  that  the  troublesome  and  unproductive  system  of 
common  land  should  be  replaced  by  one  of  individual  owner- 
ship, and  that  the  country  should  j^roduce  as  much  corn  as 
possible.  The  earlier  inclosure  was  to  increase  pasturage; 
the  later  object  was  the  increase  of  arable  land.  This  being 
so  it  was  naturally  stimulated  by  the  Napoleonic  wars, 
which  caused  so  considerable  a  demand  for  the  production 
of  corn.  Like  all  great  social  changes  it  produced  hard- 
ships, and  many  small  farmers  and  many  villagers,  who 
were  very  dependent  on  rights  of  common,  were,  as  in 
previous  centuries,  deprived  of  them.  It  is  true  that  in 
most  cases  each  commoner  was  allotted  a  portion  of  land 
as  his  own  property,  but  much  of  this  individualised  land 
was  burdened  by  the  costs  of  the  inclosure,  or  was  soon 
sold  or  mortgaged.  Still  the  active  and  energetic  husband- 
man, who  had  hitherto  found  himself  hampered  by  an 
inconvenient  system,  and  one  which  put  the  sluggard  on 
an  equality  with  the  industrious  man,  welcomed  the  change. 

'  The  system  of  open  fields  was  wasteful,  because  of  the  numerous 
balks,  and  it  presented  obstacles  to  all  improved  methods  of  cultiva- 
tion because  the  custom  of  the  parish  was  so  frequently  binding  on 
the  farmers,  or  manorial  pasture  rights  in  stubble  interfered  with  their 
management  of  the  land.  (Cunningham,  '  Politics  and  Economics,' 
p.  212.) 

And  to  quote  again  from  Mr.  Lecky — 

'  The  cultivation  of  these  lands  appears  to  have  been  the  worst,  the 
most  wasteful,  and  the  most  exhausting  in  England.  The  pasture 
land   was  usually  of  a  wretghed  description,  and  often  epormously 
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overstocked.  Nothing  was  done  for  it  in  the  way  of  draining  or 
manure,  and  the  greater  part  of  common  land  appears  to  have  been 
perfectly  uncultivated  and  almost  wholly  unproductive.  It  has  been 
estimated,  probably  without  any  exaggeration,  that  the  inclosure  and 
separate  cultivation  of  the  common  land  must  have  increased  their 
produce  at  least  fivefold  '    (vi.  li)5). 

And  the  historian  further  points  out  that,  in  addition  to  the 
regular  commoner, 

'  There  were  numerous  squatters  who  had  settled  on  these  great  wastes 
without  any  legal  rights,  and  who  obtained  from  them  a  scanty  and 
precarious  livelihood,  and  a  large  vagrant  population  of  gipsies, 
tramps,  poachers,  smugglers,  and  nomadic  mendicants  found  them  an 
important  element  in  their  existence.' 

The  movement,  causing  sometimes  hardships  to  com- 
moners, sometimes  depriving  communities,  whether  towns 
or  villages,  of  the  means  of  recreation,  but  inevitable,  and 
on  the  whole  regarded  with  satisfaction,  continued  on  the 
same  lines  until  1845,  when  the  Inclosure  Act,  1845,  became 
law.  This  statute  is  noteworthy,  because  it  is  the  first  general 
Act  to  deal  thoroughly  with  this  subject,  and  because  it 
emphasises  the  importance  of  inclosure.  as  an  economic 
principle,  whilst  it  begins  to  recognise  the  growth  of  an 
open  space  movement,  and  the  desirability  of  greater  care 
for  the  rights  of  commoners  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  public. 

'  It  is  expedient,'  runs  the  preamble,  '  to  facilitate  the  inclosure 
and  improvement  of  commons  and  other  lands  now  subject  to  rights 
of  property  Avhich  obstruct  cultivation  and  the  productive  employment 
of  labour,  and  to  facilitate  such  exchanges  of  lands  ...  as  may  be 
beneficial  to  the  respective  owners.' 

Here  we  have  formulated  the  principle  of  and  reason  for 
the  Act.  When  we  come  to  the  body  of  the  statute  we  find, 
however,  sections  which  enact  that  no  lands  within  fifteen 
miles  of  the  City  of  London,  within  two  miles  of  any  town 
of  10,000  inhabitants,  or  within  two  miles  and  a  half  of 
any  town  of  20,000  inhabitants,  and  so  on  in  proportion, 
shall  be  inclosed  under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  without 
the  previous  authority  of  Parliament  in  each  case.  Then 
follow  provisions  absolutely  preserving  town  and  village 
greens  from  inclosure,  which  empower  the  commissioners 
to  specify  terms  for  the  protection  of  public  interests,  and  to 
appropriate  allotments  for  the  purposes  of  recreation.  But 
these  latter  powers  were  very  limited,  as,  for  example,  that 
where  the  population  of  a  parish  in  which  the  inclosure 
was  to  be  made  amounts  to  ten  thousand,  the  quantity  of 
land  for  allotment  was  not  to  exceed  ten  acres.     So  that  the 
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commissioners  might  allot  if  they  pleased  even  half  an 
acre  only.  The  downward  proportion  was  continued — the 
principle  was  one  obviously  not  tending  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  allotments  for  recreation.  A  further  section  allowed 
such  allotments  for  the  labouring  poor  to  be  made  as  the 
commissioners  should  '  think  necessary  with  reference  to  the 
'  circumstances  of  each  particular  case.'  The  vice  of  the 
Act  was  in  the  breadth  of  its  principles  in  regard  to  inclosure 
and  the  narrowness  of  its  protection  of  commons  and  of 
public  rights ;  in  practice  the  Act  worked  almost  wholly  in 
favour  of  lords  of  manors,  nor  did  it  prevent  inclosures  by 
lords  of  manors  under  the  statute  of  Merton  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament. 

The  system  of  inclosure  had  at  last  largely  effected  its 
purpose.  In  1726  it  was  estimated  that  half  the  land  of 
England  was  common  land  and  that  two-thirds  of  this  were 
common  fields.  By  1860  the  common  fields  had  ceased  to 
exist,  except  here  and  there  in  some  exceptional  localities  ;  * 
the  commons  had  much  diminished,  but  they  wei'e  the  sole 
remains  of  the  prevailing  system  of  common  land  which  had 
filled  so  large  a  part  in  the  economic  and  social  history  of 
the  counti-y  during  previous  centuries.  A  reaction  against 
further  inclosure  thus  grew  in  force  and  produced  a  move- 
ment, about  1860,  entirely  opposed  both  in  character  and 
objects  to  that  which  had  been  so  long  in  force. 

It  was  assisted  by  the  action  of  several  able  and  energetic 
men,  notably  by  the  late  Mr.  Fawcett,  whose  unceasing 
activity  and  patience  in  Parliament,  more  especially  about 
the  year  1876,  did  much  to  give  effect  to  the  force  of  public 
opinion.  It  has  shown  too  the  value  of  combination,  for 
much  of  the  success  in  the  law  courts  was  due  to  work  in 
co-operation  and  on  systematic  lines.  But  neither  indivi- 
dual energy  nor  the  combination  of  commoners  would  have 
produced  the  general  results  which  have  been  attained  if  the 
movement  had  not  been  popular  and  expressive  of  national 
desires  and  wants. 

In  a  survey  of  the  subject  of  commons  during  the  last 
thirty-five  years,  every  one  will  be  greatly  assisted  by  the 
recently  published  work  of  Sir  Robert  Hunter,  who  was  at 
one  time  solicitor  to  the  Commons  Preservation  Society  and 
piloted  numerous  important  lawsuits  to  a  happy  issue.     In 

*  In  1834  there  were,  in  round  numbers,  37  million  acres  in 
England  :  264,000  only  were  common  fields,  and  2,368,000  were 
commons. 
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his  book  and  in  that  of  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  there  is  a  very  full 
account  of  the  progress  of  public  feeling  and  legislation  on 
the  subject  of  English  commons  during  the  last  half-century. 
Naturally  the  movement  in  favour  of  open  spaces  first 
affected  the  commons  near  London.  In  1864  the  lord  of 
the  manor  of  Wimbledon,  Lord  Spencer,  made  certain  pro- 
posals in  regard  to  the  dedication  to  the  public,  under  certain 
conditions,  of  the  larger  part  of  the  common.  These  pro- 
posals it  is  now  unnecessary  to  consider;  they  were,  how- 
ever, regarded  as  insufficient  by  the  commoners,  but  in  the 
following  year  they  were  embodied  in  a  private  bill.  The 
opposition  to  it  was  taken  up  by  a  committee  of  commoners 
and  inhabitants,  and  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, appointed  for  the  general  purpose  of  inquiring  into 
the  best  means  of  preserving  for  the  use  of  the  public  the 
forests,  commons,  and  open  spaces  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  As  to  Wimbledon  Common,  the  committee  re- 
ported that— 

'  There  was  good  reason  for  putting  the  common  under  proper 
regulation,  for  the  preservation  of  order  and  the  prevention  of 
nuisances;  it  was  not  expedient  that  it  should  be  fenced  or  inclosed, 
or  that  the  commoners'  rights  should  be  extinguished,  and  that 
consequently  it  was  not  necessary  that  any  part  of  it  should  be  sold.' 
(English  Commons  and  Forests,  p.  31.) 

The  bill  was  then  read  a  second  time,  but  was  not  pro- 
ceeded with.  More  important,  however,  was  the  report  of 
the  committee  upon  the  general  question  submitted  to  its 
consideration.     It   '  expressed   the  confident   opinion   that 

*  rights    of  common  subsisted  over  all  the  commons  near 

*  London  sufficient,  if  enforced  at  law,  to  abate  any  attempted 
'^  inclosure  under  the  statute  of  Merton.'  This  statement 
of  opinion,  coupled  with  the  obvious  necessity  for  open 
spaces  near  London,  was  a  parliamentary  expression  of  a 
need  and  of  a  right.  On  the  one  hand  there  was  a  need 
for  open  spaces,  on  the  other  there  existed  certain  rights — 
namely,  of  the  commoners — which  were  legally  sufficient  to 
prevent  these  spaces  from  being  inclosed.  It  was  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  endeavour  to  establish  what  may  be  called 
an  indirect  public  right,  which,  however  specious,  was 
devoid  of  all  legal  foundation — nainely,  that  the  commoners 
by  their  acquiescence  in  the  general  public  enjoyment  of  the 
metropolitan  commons  had  virtually  transferred  their  right 
to  the  public.  The  first  expression  of  opinion  enunciated 
the  law  with  accuracy,  a  law  which  was  proved  to  be  a 
sufficient  public  protection,  not,  however,  until  it  had  been 
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tested  in  more  than  one  expensive  and  troublesome  lawsuit. 
That  expression,  embod}'!!!^  the  opinion  of  the  House  of 
Commons  enunciated  through  a  body  selected  by  it  to  state 
its  views,  marks  with  great  definiteness  the  first  important 
step  of  a  determinate  character  in  the  new  movement. 

Parliament  acted  in  a  characteristically  English  manner : 
it  made  no  attempt  to  formulate  any  cut-aud-dried  scheme 
for  the  preservation  of  commons.  Having  given  a  legal 
opinion  which  had  no  legal  force,  it  left  the  public  to  manage 
the  business  for  themselves,  so  that  a  series  of  lawsuits  was 
soon  commenced  with  the  object  of  preserving  the  open 
spaces  near  London  for  the  general  public  by  means  of  legal 
rights  which  had  their  origin  and  primary  justification  in  the 
necessities  of  agricultural  communities.  TJaemost  important 
step  in  the  movement  was  the  establishment  of  the  Commons 
Preservation  Society  in  the  autumn  of  1865.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  overrate  the  services  rendered  to  the  English 
people  by  this  society,  and  its  success  shows  how  entirely 
its  objects  were  supported  by  general  and  local  opinion.  This 
is  proved  by  the  ease  with  which  persons  were  found  to 
champion  in  particular  districts  the  cause  of  the  public  against 
lords  of  manors.  The  legal  campaigns,  and  the  whole  of  the 
work  of  the  society,  were  conducted  with  equal  energy  and 
tact,  and  with  a  thoroughness  both  in  legal  and  lay  matters 
which,  when  we  come  to  look  back  at  the  difficulties  over- 
come, is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  capacity  for  managing 
their  business  which  is  so  notable  a  trait  in  the  English 
people. 

Almost  simultaneously — for  in  considering  the  movement 
as  a  whole  a  feAV  months  are  of  little  consequence — battle  was 
joined  over  Hampstead  and  Wimbledon,  near  London,  and 
over  Berkhampstead  further  afield.  Hampstead  had  long 
been  the  scene  of  disputes  between  the  lord  of  the  manor 
and  the  commoners ;  but  having  already  entered  upon  the 
subject  of  Wimbledon  it  may  be  convenient  to  complete  the 
story  of  this  common.  Amicable  arrangements  between 
the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  commoners  being  impossible, 
a  suit  was  begun  on  December  1,  1866,  in  the  name  of  one 
of  the  commoners  against  Lord  Spencer,  claiming  a  declara- 
tion of  his  right  as  a  commoner,  and  an  injunction  to 
restrain  the  lord  from  doing  such  acts  as  were  inconsistent 
with  this  right.  Much  time  -was  necessarily  expended  in 
inquiries  into  the  history  of  the  manor  and  in  obtaining 
evidence.  The  result  of  these  investigations  was  that  in 
1870  terms  were  arranged  between  the  parties.  Lord  Spencer 
conveyed 
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'  to  ti'ustees  for  the  public  tlie  whole  of  his  rights  over  Wimbledon 
and  Putney  commons,  and  that  portion  of  Wandsworth  Common  which 
forms  practically  a  part  of  Wimbledon  Common,  in  consideration  of 
the  continuance  to  him,  by  means  of  a  fixed  annual  payment,  of  the 
income  v/hich  he  had,  on  the  average  of  the  previous  ten  years,  derived 
from  the  common.'    (English  Commons  and  Forests,  p.  97.) 

This  arrangement  was  subsequently  embodied  in  a  private 
Act,  conservators  were  duly  appointed,  and  tbe  common 
preserved  for  ever  as  an  open  space.  Thus,  though  there 
had  been  no  decision  pronounced  by  a  court  of  law,  the 
opinion  already  expressed  by  the  Parliamentary  Committee 
had  been  justified  by  the  investigations  of  those  who  were 
the  advisers  of  the  opposing  parties. 

Let  us  now  turn  for  a  short  space  to  Hampstead  Heath, 
once  the  waste  of  the  manor  of  Hampstead,  which  in  1743 
became  the  property  of  the  Maryon  family.  The  first 
attempt  at  systematic  encroachment  was  in  1829,  when  Sir 
Thomas  Maryon  Wilson  made  application  to  Parliament 
in  a  private  bill  for  powers  to  grant  building  leases  over  his 
land  including:  the  Heath.  Local  feeling;  in  favour  of  the 
preservation  of  the  Heath  as  an  open  space  was  even  then 
in  existence,  so  that  in  this  instance  we  have  one  of  the 
earliest'  manifestations  of  the  current  of  public  opinion 
which  later  in  the  century  was  to  be  so  marked  and  so 
strong. 

Fortunately  Lord  Mansfield,  a  neighbouring  landowner, 
to  whom  the  continuance  of  the  heath  as  an  open  space 
was  a  matter  of  importance,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
rejection  of  the  bill  in  the  House  of  Lords.  From  that 
time  forward  private  bills  were  over  and  over  again  rejected 
by  Parliament,  since  no  undertaking  could  be  obtained 
from  the  landowner  that,  if  given  power  to  grant  leases, 
he  would  not  do  so  on  the  Heath  as  well  as  on  his  other 
property.  Before  the  Committee  of  1865  Sir  Thomas 
Maryon  Wilson  asserted  his  absolute  right  to  do  what  he 
liked  with  the  Heath,  and  soon  after  the  report  of  that 
committee  was  issued  he  began  to  build  a  house  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  Heath.  This  proceeding  illustrated  the 
danger  to  which  these  open  spaces  were  now  exposed  by 
self-willed  and  energetic  landowners,  who  saw  in  the  report 
of  the  committee  a  warning  that  a  right  which  the}^ 
naturally  regarded  as  of  great  pecuniary  value  might  soon 
be  taken  from  them  unless  it  was  successfully  and  imme- 
diately asserted.  It  was  equally  remarkable,  as  showing  the 
blindness  with  which  proprietors  of  estates  were  willing  to 
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embark  in  conflict  with  sections  o£  the  public,  and  ignorance 
of  the  real  state  of  the  law  as  it  affected  their  estates.  A  fund 
was  soon  raised  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  commoners, 
and  a  suit  was  instituted  against  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Gurney  Hoare,  who  was  an  undoubted  com- 
moner. The  action  came  on  for  hearing  before  Lord  Romilly, 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  whilst  allowing  the  suit  to  be 
brought  by  one  commoner  on  behalf  of  himself  and  others, 
he  directed  that  the  issues  of  fact  should  be  tried  by  a  jury. 
In  1868,  however,  before  the  points  in  dispute  were  again 
in  court,  Sir  Thomas  Wilson  died,  and  negotiations  for  a 
compromise  were  begun,  and  finally  the  lord  of  the  manor 
transferred  all  his  rights  to  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
for  45,000/.  The  Heath  was  thus  placed  out  of  danger  ;  the 
lord  ofthe  manor  secured  an  uncommonly  good  bargain,  since 
the  evidence  was  overwhelmingly  strong  in  favour  of  the 
commoners.  But  the  suits  which  were  gradually  to  show 
lords  of  manors  that  their  rights  in  commons  was  practically 
valueless  had  not  then  been  decided,  and  commoners  were 
not  desirous  to  continue  a  very  costly  litigation.  This 
compromise,  however,  favourable  as  it  was  to  the  lord  of  the 
manor,  was  a  warning  to  other  proprietors,  since  it  was 
obvious  that  no  landowner  who  was  certain  of  a  legal  finding 
in  his  favour  would  have  sacrificed  his  freehold  rights,  if  he 
had  any,  over  so  valuable  a  building  site  for  so  comparatively 
small  a  sum. 

The  case  of  Berkhampstead  Common  was  in  many  respects 
more  decisive  and  more  calculated  to  affect  the  current  of 
the  movement  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  the  rural 
commons  than  the  conflicts  over  Wimbledon  and  Hamp- 
stead.  It  was  not  touched  by  a  teeming  population  ;  it  was 
adjacent  to  a  small  country  town,  while  above  it  were 
the  beech  woods  and  the  pleasant  glades  of  Ashridge  Park. 
But  the  inhabitants  both  of  Berkhampstead  and  of  the 
adjoining  village  of  Northchurch — places  relatively  more 
important  in  the  past  than  in  the  present — had  always  set 
a  high  value  on  their  undoubted  rights  of  common,  and  so 
long  ago  as  1017  had  been  troubled  about  these  rights.  In 
that  year  the  Council  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  as  Duke 
of  Cornwall  was  lord  of  the  manor,  took  proceedings  for  the 
inclosure  of  x^art  of  the  common.  The  people  of  Berkhamp- 
stead were  ready  to  agree  to  the  proposal  on  the  terms 
that  one  half  of  the  common  should  be  assigned  to  them, 
and  that  the  town  should  receive  a  charter  of  incorporation. 
The  people  of  Northchureh,  however,  influenced  by  a  public- 
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spirited  landowner  named  Edlyn,  at  first  refused  to  come  to 
any  arrangement ;  but  tliej'  finally  agreed  to  allow  the 
Prince  to  take  three  hundred  acres  on  the  condition  that 
the  remainder  of  the  common  should  remain  free  to  them, 
and  in  '1G19  three  hundred  acres  were  inclosed.  In  1638 
a  further  proposal  for  the  inclosure  of  yet  more  of  the 
commons  was  made.  Berkhampstead  was  not  unfriendly  to 
it ;  Northchurch,  led  by  a  younger  Edlyn  and  by  Lord 
Bridgewater,  was  actively  hostile,  and  opposed  it  before  the 
Commission  which  had  been  issued  to  carry  out  the  proposed 
action  of  the  Council.  But  in  spite  of  their  protest  the 
Commissioners  reported  that  four  hundred  acres  should  be 
inclosed,  and  one  hundred  acres  more  given  to  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Berkhampstead  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor.  The 
people  of  Northchurch,  headed  by  Edlyn,  still  continued  to 
protest,  so  that  Edlyn  was  arbitrarily  and  without  a  shadow 
of  legality  imprisoned,  though  he  was  very  soon  released 
by  an  order  of  the  Lord  Treasurei-.  Directly  after  this 
imprisonment — in  1039 — the  four  hundred  acres  already 
mentioned  were  inclosed  and  fenced,  and  let  on  lease.  In 
the  following  year,  however,  Edlyn  and  his  friends  took 
forcible  measures,  and  all  the  fences  were  levelled  with  the 
ground.  At  once  the  Council  of  the  Duchy  petitioned  the 
House  of  Lords  that  '  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  be  quieted 

*  in   possession  of  the  land  during  the  privilege  of  Parlia- 

*  ment,  and  that  the    delinquents  who   had   violated   such 

*  privilege  might  be  punished.'  The  House  of  Lords  gave  a 
decision  practically  in  favour  of  the  commoners.  It  is  true 
that  they  made  an  order  for  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the 
land  by  the  Prince  during  the  continuance  of  the  existing 
Parliament,  but   they  added,  '  It   is   not   their   Lordships' 

*  pleasure  to  determine  anything  in  point  of  right  to  the 
'title,  but  after   the    tyme  of  privilege    of  Parliament   to 

*  leave  it  to  the  determination  of  the  lawe  '  (Lords  Journals). 
To  the  law  courts  the  Prince  would  not  go ;  the  fences  were 
again  pulled  down,  but  no  further  attempt  was  made  to 
overawe  the  commoners.  The  Commonwealth,  so  far  as 
Berkhampstead  was  concerned,  was  by  no  means  a  preserver 
of  commons,  as  an  order  was  made  for  the  sale  of  the 
debateable  four  hundred  acres  to  two  persons  named  Ellis 
and  Phillips.  In  1653  Ellis  offered  this  portion  of  the 
common,  though  still  physically  uninclosed,  for  sale.  Edlyn 
came  again  to  the  rescue,  and  after  some  i)roceedings  an 
order  was  made  on  April  27,  1659,  dismissing  the  suit  and 
giving  Edlyn  his  costs.  Thus  there  was  a  complete  victory 
for  the  commoners  of  Northchurch. 
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But  the  struggle  was  renewed  in  more  modern  times.  In 
1866,  Lord  Brownlow's  trustees,  who  were  now  the  possessors 
of  the  soil  of  the  manor  bj  purchase  from  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall,  actually  fenced  in  by  iron  rails  the  400  acres 
which  two  centuries  before  the  commoners  of  Northchurch 
had  preserved.  Many  readers  will  remember  how  a  gang  of 
navvies  were  engaged  to  '  abate '  the  in  closure,  and  how  the 
whole  mass  of  iron  fencing  was  levelled  to  the  ground  in  a 
single  night.  Thereupon,  Lord  Brownlow  commenced  an 
action  of  trespass  against  Mr.  Augustus  Smith,  a  commoner 
who  had  taken  up  the  cause  of  the  commoners,  and  the  latter 
gentleman  began  a  suit  in  Chancery,  claiming  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  commoners  that  their  rights  should  be 
ascertained,  and  that  the  lord  of  the  manor  should  be  re- 
strained from  interfering  with  them. 

For  four  years  the  litigation  continued,  and  minute 
investigations  were  made  at  great  expense  into  the  past 
history  of  the  common.  At  last,  in  January  1870,  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls  gave  judgement  on  all  the  points  raised  in  favour 
of  the  commoners.  There  could  have  been  no  other  result ;  in 
this,  as  in  many  other  cases,  as  soon  as  the  records  and  the 
history  of  the  manor  were  investigated,  the  weakness  and 
illegality  of  the  claim  of  the  lord  of  the  manor  became 
obvious.  Much  common  land  has  been  lost  to  the  public 
through  an  absence  of  local  public  spirit,  or  through  the 
weakness  of  small  commoners ;  but,  happily,  the  modern 
movement  in  favour  of  the  preservation  of  open  spaces 
began  in  sufficient  time  to  preserve  large  tracts  for  the 
public  use.  Had  it  begun  earlier  it  is  doubtful  if  sufficient 
public  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  the  existing  commons 
would  have  been  found  to  give  real  energy  to  the  move- 
ment ;  but  between  1860  and  1880  it  became  clearly  recog- 
nised that  if  the  spaces  still  open  were  to  remain  in  this 
condition  their  preservation  must  be  actively  insisted  on. 

Some  would  consider  it  misleading  to  endeavour  to  divide 
the  modern  movement  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  open 
spaces  into  two  definite  periods,  one  of  litigation  and  the 
second  of  legislation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not 
try  to  make  too  arbitrary  divisions,  it  is  both  convenient 
and  instructive  to  regard  the  earlier  years  of  the  move- 
ment as  primai'ily  devoted  to  the  vindication  of  commoners' 
rights  in  the  law  courts  and  those  which  followed  as  a 
time  of  legislative  activity.  As  we  have  already  seen,  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  1865  practically  brought  about 
a  series  of  struggles  between  lords  of  manors  and  commoners. 
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These  could  only  be  ended  either  by  judicial  decisions  or 
by  investigations  for  the  purposes  of  litigation  -which  made 
the  positions  of  the  opposing  parties  clear.  When  one 
after  another  of  the  commons  in  regard  to  which  disputes 
had  arisen  were  shown  to  be  open  to  public  enjoyment  by 
reason  of  the  commoners*  rural  rights,  it  became  compara- 
tively easy  for  the  Legislature  to  follow  public  opinion.  The 
legislation  itself  has  two  divisions ;  it  was  concerned  both 
with  what  are  called  metropolitan  as  well  as  with  rural 
commons,  and  there  exists  a  difference  in  regard  to  these 
divisions  of  the  subject.  Legislation  in  respect  of  metro- 
politan commons  began  soon  after  the  parliamentary  dis- 
cussions in  1865.  The  first  Metropolitan  Commons  Act 
became  law  in  1866,  and  extended  to  commons  within  the 
metropolitan  police  district.  That  legislation  should  have 
begun  first  in  regard  to  this  class  of  commons  is  consistent 
with  the  whole  national  course  of  the  movement  in  favour  of 
open  spaces,  since  it  arises  from  the  growth  of  population 
and  the  increase  of  urban  communities.  The  first  Act  was 
amended  in  1869,  and  again  in  1878,  and  the  three  form  a 
code  for  the  preservation  and  the  regulation  of  the  commons 
near  London.  Under  them  four  classes  may  present  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Board  of  Agriculture  praying  for  the  preparation  of 
a  scheme  for  the  regulation  and  preservation  of  a  common. 
These  are  the  lords  of  the  manor,  any  commoners,  the  local 
authority  for  the  district  in  which  the  common  lies,  twelve  or 
more  ratepayers  in  the  district.  "When  we  regard  the  position 
of  commons  from  something  beyond  a  mere  legal  point  of 
view,  the  fact  that  the  local  authority  or  a  body  of  ratepayers 
may  set  the  Government  Department  in  motion  is  remarkable. 
It  is  wholly  a  departure  from  the  historical  position  of  the 
common;  it  gives  it  modern  attributes,  for  it  admits  the 
right  of  the  general  public  as  distinguished  from  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  particular  locality  to  have  an  interest  in  it. 
Moreover,  once  this  public  right  was  admitted  in  respect  of 
a  particular  class  of  commons  it  became  obvious  that  in 
process  of  time  the  right  could  not  be  geographically 
limited.  Moreover,  by  these  Acts  no  veto  on  any  scheme  is 
given  to  the  lord  of  the  manor ;  all  that  the  latter  is 
entitled  to  is  compensation  for  the  loss  of  any  right  which 
he  may  suffer  by  the  common  being,  so  to  say,  handed  over 
to  the  public.  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Act  of  1866,  liberal  as  it  was,  put  an  end  to  the 
difficulties  in  regard  to  metropolitan  commons.  We  have 
already  sketched   the  incidents  which  occurred  in  regard  to 
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Wimbledon  and  Hampstead.  Until  it  was  clear  that  a  so- 
called  common  was  legally  common  land,  it  Avas  useless  to 
endeavour  to  have  it  placed  under  regulations,  and  in  many 
instances  these  preliminary  questions  had  to  be  settled 
by  legal  proceedings.  To  a  great  extent,  therefore,  the 
legislative  influence  did  not  come  into  full  being  until 
some  time  after  the  first  Metropolitan  Commons  Act  became 
law.* 

When  we  turn  to  rural  commons  we  may  begin  at  the 
same  point  of  time  in  following  the  trend  of  the  new  move- 
ment. But  it  was  slower  in  its  progress  and  less  decisive  in 
its  results.  The  action  of  those  who  were  in  favour  of  the 
preservation  of  open  spaces  may  be  regarded  as  being  chiefly 
directed  to  the  reasonable  working  of  the  existing  law. 
Every  year  the  Inclosure  Commissioners  brought  in  a  bill 
to  confirm  the  inclosures  which  they  had  authorised.  In 
1867  nearly  7,000  acres  of  the  rural  commons  were  scheduled 
for  inclosure ;  out  of  this  large  quantity  of  land  no  more 
than  three  acres  were  apportioned  for  recreation  and  but  six 
for  allotments.  The  bill,  one  similar  to  many  which  pre- 
viously became  law,  was  opj)Osed  by  Mr.  Fawcett,  who 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  appointment  of  a  select  com- 
mittee to  consider  the  subject  and  the  suspension  of  pro- 
ceedings under  the  bill.  The  report  of  the  Committee  of 
1869  is  another  landmark  in  the  course  of  the  movement; 
it  showed  the  inadequacy  of  the  provision  made  by  the 
Inclosure  Commissioners  both  for  the  purpose  of  recreation 
and  for  allotments,  and  recommended  the  amendment  of  the 
Act  of  1845,  and  the  suspension  of  inclosures  until  this  had 
been  done. 

In  1871  a  bill  drawn  on  the  lines  of  the  report  of  the 
Committee  of  1869  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Shaw 
Lefevre,  then  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department.  It  was,  however,  impossible  to  advance  it 
during  the  session  of  that  year,  and  in  the  following  year, 
after  being  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was 
quite   unreasonably  thrown  out  on  the  third  reading.     In 

*  Between  1869  and  1893  nineteen  commons  were  subjected  to 
regulation  under  the  Metiopolitan  Commons  Act,  comprising  3,831 
acres.  (English  Commons  and  Forests,  App.  I.)  This  is  exclut^ive  of 
9,125  acres  which  have  been  secured,  either  under  special  Acts  or 
have  been  bought  by  the  local  authorities.  (App.  II.)  Since  1893  but 
one  other  common — that  of  Orpington — has  been  placed  under  regula- 
tions. There  are  thirty-one  commons  over  20  acres  in  extent  in 
the  metropolitan  area,  comprising  4,597  acres,  still  imregulattd. 
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the  Legislature  the  subject  slumbered  for  a  short  while  ; 
no  further  inclosure  orders  were  confirmed,  but  no  new  bill 
was  brought  forward.  lu  1876,  however,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, the  present  Lord  Cross,  introduced  and  passed  the 
Commons  Act,  1876.  The  whole  course  of  the  discussion  on 
this  bill  in  Parliament  showed  how  much  public  opinion  had 
changed  on  this  subject ;  '  in  discussing  the  expediency  of 
'  inclosing  lands,'  said  the  Home   Secretary,  '  they  had  to 

*  consider  not  merely  how  to  increase  the  food  supply,  but 

*  what  was  really  best  calculated  to  promote  the  health  and 

*  material  prosperity  of  the  people.'  In  other  words,  it  was 
now  admitted  that  the  interests  of  the  public  in  the  rural 
commons  must  be  considered,  that  the  inclosure  of  commons 
had  ceased  to  be  merely  a  question  of  the  respective  rights 
of  lords  of  the  manor  and  of  the  commoners,  and  that  the 
commons  were  now  to  be  considered  in  some  degree  at  least 
as  playgrounds  and  health  resorts  for  the  whole  population 
of  the  country. 

'  It  is  desirable,'  runs  part  of  the  preamble, '  that  inclosure  in  severalty 
as  opposed  to  regulation  of  commons  should  not  be  hereinafter  made 
unless  it  can  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  said  Commissioners 
and  o£  Parliament  that  such  inclosure  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood as  well  as  to  private  interests  and  to  those  who  are  legally 
interested  in  any  such  commons,' 

Compare  this  with  the  preamble  to  the  Act  of  1845,  and 
we  see  that  the  benefit  to  the  neighbourhood  is  quite  a 
new  element  for  consideration.  To  the  law  it  was  wholly 
unknown,  for  to  the  law  were  only  known  the  owner  of  the 
soil  and  those  who  had  certain  rights  on  the  surface  of  it. 
But  while  in  theory  the  Act  gives  these  rights  to  the 
public,  in  reality  it  falls  short  in  practice.  We  have 
already  pointed  out  that,  under  the  Metropolitan  Commons 
Act,  the  lord  of  the  manor  cannot  prevent  the  placing  of  a 
common  under  regulations.  Here  is  the  vital  difference 
between  the  statute  law  in  regard  to  rural  commons  and 
that  in  regard  to  metropolitan  commons.  The  former 
'  requires  the  consent  of  persons  representing  two- thirds  in 

*  value  of  the  legal  interest  in  the  common  and  gives  the 
'  lord  of  the  manor  in  the  case  of  a  manorial  common  a 

*  veto  upon  regulation.'  The  Act  is,  therefore,  in  one 
sense  contradictory,  for  it  is  obvious  that  the  veto  of  the 
lord  of  the  manor  or  the  dissent  of  some  commoners  may 
prevent  the  Inclosure  Commissioners — or,  rather,  the  Board 
of  Agriculture — from  making  a  j)rc)visional  order  for  the 
regulation  of  a  common  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to 
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the  locality.  But  tlie  Act  lias  to  be  regarded  from  another 
point  of  view — as  a  defence  against  reckless  inclosures. 
In  this  respect  it  was  a  remarkable  step  in  the  gradual 
change  in  the  essentials  of  English  commons.  If  it  was  in 
some  respects  defective  by  the  opportunities  which  it  gave 
for  obstructing  the  necessary  regulation  of  a  common,  it  yet 
placed  a  bar  to  future  inclosures  which  might  not  be  to  the 
public  advantage.  Thus,  when  an  application  was  to  be 
put  forward  for  the  inclosure  of  a  common,  information  had, 
and  still  has,  to  be  given  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
the  application,  '  considered  in  relation  to  the  benefit  of  the 
*  neighbourhood  as  well  as  to  private  interests ;'  stated  more 
particularly  and  as  set  out  in  the  Act,  such  information  was 
among  other  things  to  sj^ecify  whether  ariy  other  ground 
is  available  for  the  recreation  of  the  neighbourhood ;  the 
size,  extent,  and  suitableness  of  the  allotments,  if  any,  pro- 
posed to  be  made  for  recreation  grounds  and  field  gardens ; 
the  advantages  which  the  applicants  anticipate  from  the 
inclosure  of  the  common  as  compared  with  its  regulation  ; 
and  the  reasons  why  an  inclosure  is  expedient  when  viewed 
in  relation  to  the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood.  Thus  the 
whole  political  and  social  theory  of  inclosure  which  had 
prevailed,  in  practice  at  least,  for  so  many  years  was  finally 
destroyed  by  the  Act  of  1876.  Private  interests  in  common 
land  ceased  to  be  the  paramount  factor  in  dealing  with  it, 
and  the  public  advantage  was  accorded  not  as  in  regard  to 
metropolitan  commons  the  chief  place,  but  an  equal  one 
with  private  interests.  Between  1876  and  1886 — that  is, 
in  the  first  ten  years  after  the  passing  of  the  Act — 29,038 
acres  were  placed  under  regulation ;  in  other  words,  were 
practically  dedicated  for  ever  to  the  public  use.  In  the 
same  period  26,036  acres  were  inclosed,  but  at  the  same 
time  494  acres  were  given  up  as  allotments  for  recreation, 
and  283  were  transferred  into  field  gardens.  Some  of  the 
common  land  was  in  no  sense  a  common  such  as  is  known 
in  the  South  of  England,  waste  land  near- a  village,  for  part 
of  it  was  northern  moorland,  such  as  Beamsley  Moor  in 
Yorkshire  and  Matterdale  in  Cumberland.  In  the  former 
instance,  the  public  were  allowed  the  use  of  certain  parts 
of  it ;  in  the  latter,  20  acres  were  set  out  for  recreation 
ground  and  allotments.  Opinions  may,  and  naturally  will, 
differ  as  to  the  proper  proportion  of  common  land  which 
should  be  reserved  to  the  public.  But  there  can  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  in  regard  either  to  the  larger  advan- 
tages obtained  by  the  public  under  the  Act  of  1876.  a,nd 
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this  is  of  even  greater  interest  on  a  consideration  of  social 
changes  and  national  tendencies  of  thought  in  regard  to  the 
complete  alteration  of  the  rights  of  the  public  and  of  private 
owners  in  commons. 

The  Commons  Act  of  1876  has  been  slightly  amended  by 
succeeding  statutes,  and  the  comparatively  recent  legislation 
by  which  parish  councils  were  created  has  given  them  some 
rights  as  the  guardians  of  the  public  interest.  But,  look- 
ing at  the  subject  broadly,  the  Act  of  1876  has  only  been 
altered  in  trivial  details,  and  remains  still,  and  must  continue 
to  be,  the  great  landmark  of  modern  times  in  the  history  of 
this  subject.  Bat  there  are  two  other  statutes  which  have 
increased  the  enjoyment  of  the  public  by  curtailing  the 
rights  of  iiidividuals.  The  one  is  the  Copyhold  Act,  1887 ; 
the  other  is  the  Commons  Amendment  Act,  1893.  These 
two  statutes  have,  in  truth,  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of 
inclosures  adverse  to  the  public  interest  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament.  This  was  sometimes  done  by  an  in- 
genious system  of  coi3yhold  grants. 

*  In  many  manors  the  practice  had  obtained  of  inclosing  small 
portions  of  the  waste,  under  the  authority  of  a  custom  to  make  new 
copyhold  grants  with  the  consent  of  the  homage  of  copyholders. 
Probably  the  practice  originated  in  the  desire  to  legalise  encroach- 
ments. Some  labouring  man  squatted  on  a  common,  and  took  in  a 
piece  of  the  waste  for  a  garden,  pigsty,  or  cartshed  to  his  adjoining 
cottage.  Neither  the  lord  of  the  manor  nor  anyone  else  Avanted  to 
throw  out  such  a  petty  encroachment.  If,  however,  it  was  suffered  to 
remain  without  condition  of  any  kind,  both  lord  and  commoners  were 
prejudiced.  Again,  if  the  lord  simply  levied  a  rent,  the  commoners 
were  dissatisfied.  Under  these  circumstances  the  idea  occurred  to 
some  one  of  a  copyhold  grant.  The  encroacher  was  made  to  petition 
the  lord  at  a  common  court  for  a  grant  of  the  piece  of  land  in  ques- 
tion. The  tenants  present  on  the  homage  jury  were  consulted,  and  if 
they  approved  the  land  was  granted,  with  their  consent  and  on  such 
conditions  as  they  might  impose,  to  be  held  by  copy  of  court  roll.' 
(English  Commons  and  Forests,  p.  348.) 

This  fiction,  so  peculiarly  attractive  to  and  characteristic 
of  the  English  legal  mind,  was  found  an  excellent  means 
by  lords  of  manors  of  inclosing  land ;  copyholds  were 
created  out  of  the  waste  and  transferred  to  trustees  for  the 
lord,  and  thence  passed  into  his  hands,  the  consent  of  the 
homage  being  reduced  to  a  mere  form.  The  Act  of  1887 
made  it  unlawful  to  create  such  tenures  without  the  pre- 
vious consent  of  the  Land  Commissioners,  who,  in  giving  or 
withholding  it,  were  to  have  regard  to  the  same  considera- 
tions  as   when   demands  were   made   for  the  inclosure  of 
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commons  under  tlie  Act  of  1876.  The  public  iuteresfc  was 
again  placed  in  a  paramount  position,  and  this  curious  side 
door  was  effectually  barred. 

We  have  referred  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  article  to  the 
statute  of  Merton,  and  we  have  seen  that  it  enabled  lords 
of  manors  to  inclose  the  waste  against  the  will  of  the  com- 
moners if  the  latter  had  a  sufficiency  of  pasture.  Though 
six  hundred  years  old,  and  though  passed  in  an  age  wholly 
unlike  the  present,  it  was  still  on  the  statute  book,  and 
being  there  it  formed  a  sufficiently  legal  excuse  for  in- 
closure  by  landowners  when  commoners  were  cither  too 
weak  or  were  unwilling  to  resist.  Public  interests  might 
easily  be  prejudiced  by  action  under  this  statute.  Its 
existence  was  thus  not  only  a  constant  danger,  it  was  also 
inconsistent  with  the  rationale  of  the  Commons  Act  of 
187G,  which,  we  must  repeat,  had  placed  public  on  the  same 
level  as  private  interests.  The  Act  of  1893,  though  it  did 
not  repeal  the  statute  of  Merton,  as  it  might  well  have  done, 
placed  inclosures  under  it  on  the  same  footing  as  under  the 
Copyhold  Act  of  1887 — it  required  the  public  interest  to  be 
properly  considered.  In  the  House  of  Lords  it  was  hotly 
opposed  by  Lord  Salisbury  on  the  ground  that  it  took  avv'ay 
a  right  which  had  been  in  the  lords  of  manors  for  six 
centuries.  It  was  fortunately  carried  against  him,  though 
it  is  still  a  matter  of  surprise  that  so  acute  a  statesman  should 
have  used  so  weak  an  argument,  and  should  have  en- 
deavoured to  stop  a  reform  which  was  entirely  in  harmony 
with  legislation  previously  promoted  by  a  Conservative 
Government. 

But  the  parliamentary  eccentricities  of  statesmen,  how- 
ever eminent,  are  of  little  moment  when  we  are  regarding 
large  social  and  economical  changes  in  relation  to  the 
history  of  a  nation.  The  main  tendencies  of  opinion, 
landmarks  legal  or  legislative,  are  what  must  be  remembered, 
and  from  this  point  of  view  the  Act  of  1876  and  the  two 
subordinate  statutes  to  which  we  have  just  referred  consti- 
tute in  the  history  of  rural  England  a  complete  close  to  the 
course  of  events  which  had  extended  over  six  centuries. 
They  also  crown  the  sliort  and  stirring  period  of  legal  and 
legislative  activity  which  we  have  shown  began  about  the 
year  1860  by  a  signal  and  permanent  safeguard  of  the 
public  interests  in  the  commons  and  greens  of  the  country. 
The  movement,  it  is  true,  is  not  yet  complete,  for  in  one 
sense  these  statutes  are  negative  in  their  results  ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  a  lord  of  the  manor  may  veto  the  regulation  or 
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inclosure  of  a  rural  common  wliicli  in  the  public  interest 
should  be  placed  under  permanent  regulations.  The  prin- 
ciples on  which  the  Metropolitan  Commons  Act  is  based 
should  be  further  extended  so  that  at  any  rate  within  a 
specified  distance  of  large  towns  the  inclosure  or  regulation  of 
commons  should  be  possible  if  in  the  interests  of  the  public 
they  are  desirable.  Equally  also  with  the  growth  of  London 
and  with  the  yearly  increasing  facilities  given  to  the  vast 
population  of  the  metropolis  to  reach  the  countryside, 
is  it  necessary  that  the  area  covered  by  the  Metropolitan 
Commons  Act  should  be  extended.  The  principle  that  it 
is  right  to  consider  in  the  first  place  the  public  good  in 
regard  to  commons  near  the  metropolis  having  been  sanc- 
tioned by  the  Legislature,  it  follows  that  with  the  changes 
of  time  there  should  be  extensions  of  the  application  of  the 
principle. 

We  have  not  as  yet  spoken  specially  of  village  greens. 
This  term  is  often  used  in  a  loose  and  popular  sense,  and 
portions  of  uuinclosed  land  which  are  essentially  commons 
are  called  village  or  town  greens,  through  their  proximity  to 
some  village  or  city.  If  we  endeavour  to  use  the  phrase  in 
an  accurate  manner,  and  as  contra-distinguished  from  the 
word  common,  it  is  clear  that  a  village  green  would  mean  a 
piece  of  land  usually  uninclosed,  over  which  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  have  a  right  of  recreation  only,  and  which  is 
not  land  subject  to  the  ordinary  rights  of  common,  and  this 
is  obviously  what  was  meant  by  village  greens  in  the  general 
Inclosure  Act  of  1845.  In  many  instances,  however,  a  small 
common  and  a  village  green  are  synonymous,  and  sometimes 
the  village  green  is  a  portion  only  of  a  common ;  in  this 
j)iece  the  people  of  the  place  have  had  the  right  of  playing 
from  time  immemorial,  so  that  though  really  in  the  first 
instance  a  part  of  the  common,  it  has  lost  its  essentials 
through  the  incompatibility  of  the  exercise  of  common  rights 
and  a  right  of  recreation.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
undoubtedly  many  village  greens  which  have  never  been 
portions  of  a  common.*  They  are  thus,  in  fact,  often  pieces 
of    land    which    have    remained    uninclosed,    because    for 


*  '  These  bits  of  ground  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  recreation  are  in 
most  cases  ground  wliich  never  really  belonged  to  any  several  owner. 
Not  having  been  appropriated  by  reclamation  or  otherwise  in  early 
times,  and  having  escaped  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  encroachment 
of  the  lord  or  his  agents,  they  remain  open  for  common  enjoyment.' 
(Pollock,  'Land  Laws,'  p.  4L) 
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centuries  they  have  been  the  scene  of  the  village  games. 
We  are  sometimes  apt  to  forget  that  the  English  villager 
has  become  a  more  serious  individual  than  his  forefather; 
■whether  he  is  a  wiser  as  well  as  a  sadder  man  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say.  But  while  to-day  we  largely  regard  the 
village  green  as  a  place  of  recreation  for  boys  and  children, 
in  the  past  it  was  much  more  than  it  is  now  the  place  of 
enjoyment  for  their  elders.  It  may  be  that  sometimes  the 
games  were  originally  played  on  a  piece  of  ground  Avhich 
has  subsequently  become  inclosed,  but  that  fact  would  not 
make  it  less  a  village  green  open  to  the  village  population  if 
a  custom  can  clearly  be  proved  that  all  sorts  of  games  have 
been  played  on  it  from  time  immemorial.* 

'  So  long  ago  as  the  time  of  Charles  11.  a  custom,  "  that  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  vill,  time  out  of  memory,  had  used  to  dance  on  a 
certain  close  at  all  times  of  the  year  at  their  free  will  for  their  recrea- 
tion," was  held  to  be  a  good  one,  the  court  sententiously  observing 
that  "  it  is  necessary  for  inhabitants  to  have  their  recreations."  .  .  . 

'  i\Iore  than  a  hundred  years  afterwards  a  similar  action  Avas  brought 
against  certain  persons  for  playing  cricket  on  a  certain  piece  of  ground 
at  Steeple  Bumstead,  in  Essex.  The  playing  of  cricket  was  justified 
under  a  custom  "  for  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish  to  play  at  all 
kinds  of  lawful  games,  sports,  and  pastimes  on  the  ground  in  question 
at  all  seasonable  times  of  the  year,  at  their  free  will  and  pleasure.'"* 
This  custom  the  court  held  Avas  good.  One  of  the  defendants,  how- 
ever, pleaded  a  similar  custom  "  for  all  persons  for  the  time  being 
in  the  said  parish."  This  custom  the  court  held  was  bad,  on  the 
ground  that  it  Avas  in  reality  a  custom  for  all  mankind  to  play  on  the 
ground  in  question,  and  that  such  a  custom  cannot  exist  in  English 
laAV.  A  custom,  it  Avas  held,  must  be  local,  and  confined  to  a  limited 
class  of  pei-sons;  a  usage  Avhich  extends  to  all  the  subjects  of  the 
realm  must  be  justified,  not  by  exceptional  custom,  but  by  the  common 
law. 

'  This  decision  has  since  governed  all  claims  to  a  right  of  recreation. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  mentioned  Avith  approval  and  followed,  and 
may,  together  Avith  the  earlier  case  Ave  have  cited,  be  taken  as  settling 
the  law  on  the  subject.'    (Hunter,  *  Open  Spaces,'  p.  177.) 

The  layman  has  naturally  some  difficulty  in  understanding 
why,  if  recreation  is  good  for  the  inhabitants  of  a  particular 

*  In  the  case  of  Hall  v.  Nottingham,  decided  in  1875,  a  custom  to 
erect  a  maypole  and  dance  round  it,  and  to  enjoy  any  lawful  and 
innocent  recreation  at  any  time  of  the  year  on  an  inclosed  field  called 
the  Maypole  Piece,  in  the  parish  of  Ashlbrd  Carbonell,  Shropshire,  Avas 
held  to  be  good.  This  case  set  at  rest  any  doubts  arising  from  the 
difference  of  earlier  authorities,  and  is  an  important  safeguard  of  the 
rights  of  villagers. 
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group,  and  so  is  lawful,  it  should  not  equally  be  good  and 
lawful  for  an  indefinite  number  of  persons.  But  here  we  at 
once  embark  on  technical  rules  of  English  law  by  which 
customs  are  to  be  certain,  to  be  reasonable,  and  so  forth. 
But  what  is  perhaps  most  noticeable  in  regard  to  this  legal 
protection  by  the  courts  of  law  of  the  village  green  is  the 
fact  that  it  is  about  the  only  instance  which  exists  of  the 
upholding  by  the  law  of  what  may  be  called  mere  rights 
of  pleasure  in  commons  as  distingnislied  from  rights  of  a 
profitable  nature. 

We  have  done  with  times  of  Arcadian  simplicit3'-,  with  the 
maypole  and  the  dance  in  the  long  summer  evenings  ;  but 
the  importance  of  preserving  every  village  green  free  from 
inclosure,  and  open  as  a  place  of  recreation,  has  become  even 
greater  in  the  present  day.  On  many  greens  cricket,  foot- 
ball, and  quoits  are  constantly  played,  but  of  many  it  were 
greatly  to  be  wished  that  the  agricultural  labourer  made 
more  use.  If  a  green  is  a  common,  then  the  law  in  regard  to 
the  preservation  of  commons  becomes  applicable  to  it.  If 
it  is  a  spot  used  only  for  the  purposes  of  recreation,  then 
should  any  attempt  be  made  either  to  inclose  it  or  prevent 
it  from  being  used  as  a  place  of  enjoyment,  it  is  necessary 
only  to  prove  distinctly  a  custom  of  recreation  by  the  in- 
habitants of  a  particular  locality.  The  creation  of  parish 
councils  has  brought  into  existence  a  body  who  cannot 
have  a  more  important  duty  than  to  safeguard  the  village 
greens  of  rural  England.  In  some  cases  they  are  now 
the  actual  as  well  as  the  indirect  guardians,  for  where 
greens  have  been  allotted  under  parliamentary  inclosures 
by  the  Inclosure  Commissioners,  the  powers,  duties, 
and  liabilities  of  the  churchwardens  and  overseers  with 
respect  to  the  holding  and  management  of  village  greens 
were  transferred  by  the  Local  Government  Act,  1894,  to 
the  parish  council,  and  the  property  in  the  green  is  vested 
in  it.  In  truth  public  interests  are  now  completely  safe- 
guarded, on  the  one  hand  by  the  current  of  judicial 
decisions,  on  the  other  by  statute.  All  that  is  needed  is 
vigilance  in  the  inhabitants  of  a  locality,  so  that  ancient 
rights  of  recreation  be  not  lost.  Where  a  village  is  not 
happily  the  possessor  of  such  an  immemorial  playground,  no 
opportunity  should  be  missed  of  obtaining  some  piece  of 
land  for  the  purpose  of  a  recreation  ground,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  parlance  of  modern  legislation.  Nor  should  this 
be  done  in  a  half-hearted  manner,  by  merely  renting  for 
a  year  or  two  an  acre  or  two  of  ground.     What  is  needed 
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i?5  the  obtaiiiiug  of  a  i^iece  of  land  in  perpetuity,  so  that 
■whether  it  be  an  aucieiit  vilhige  green  with  traditions 
running  back  through  many  generations  of  the  rude  fore- 
fathers of  the  hamlet,  or  a  modern  recreation  ground 
rescued  from  the  plough  or  the  builder,  it  may  continue 
to  be  a  place  of  enjoyment  for  the  village  amidst  all  changes 
of  men  or  locality. 

We  cannot  leave  the  subject  of  common  land  without  a 
word  in  regard  to  a  point  on  which  attention  is  becoming 
more  constantly  fixed — namely,  the  right  of  the  public  to 
frequent  the  sea  shore  and  land  along  sea  cliffs.     As  the 
villages  of  the  English  coast  become  more  thronged  by  the 
dwellers  in  the  crowded  towns,  every  acre  of  ground  which 
borders  on  the  sea  becomes  of  greater  importance  for  the 
purposes  of  recreation.     The  foreshore  is,  as  most  persons 
know,  the  property  of  the  Crown,  but  there  may  be  a  right  of 
way  over  it,  as  over  any  other  piece  of  land.     On  the  other 
hand  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  public  are  allowed  to 
make  the  foreshore  a  resort  for  pleasure  not  by  any  legal 
right,  but  through  the  sufferance  of  the  Crown.    This  general 
principle  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  a  personal  or  local 
right  based  on  a  well-ascertained  custom.     Again,  a  right 
of  way  may  be  established  along  cliffs  and  over  coast-line 
downs  just  as  over  an  inland  pasturage.     Rights  of  common 
may  exist  on  them  just  as  they  may  over  a  midland  moor. 
The   practical   point  which   needs    attention  is  that   these 
rights  of   common  and  rights  of  way  should  be  carefully 
safeguarded  against  infringement.     There  is  a  danger  that 
small  plots  of  ground,  which  are  parts  of  common  land,  may 
be  sold  for   building   purposes  without   attracting   notice, 
and  that  rights  of  way  which  hereafter  may  be  of  importance 
may  be   destroyed  by  similar  means.     The  vigilance  of  the 
Commons   Preservation   Society  is  invaluable,  but  it  is  for 
those  who  have  local  knowledge  to  watch  and  guard  against 
the   diminution  of  public  rights.     Every  year  the  sea-girt 
downs  of  the  English  coast  become  of  greater  importance, 
and  future   generations  will  justly  complain  if  we  of  the 
present  day  allow  this  valuable  heritage  to  be  diminished. 
Here  the  preservation  of  rights  of  Avay  and  of  common  is  as 
essential  as  over  the  inland  wood  and  meadow  ;  it  is  justified 
by  the  same  reasons,  and  is  part  of  that  movement  for  the 
retention  of  the  still  existing  open  spaces,  which,  as  we  have 
endeavoured  to  show_,  forms  the  latest  of  the  series  of  great 
national  changes  in  relation  to  the  commons  and  common 
lands  of  England. 
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TT/'e  propose  in  this  article  to  examine  the  early  career  of 
one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  to  whose  personality  the  numerous  works  recently 
published  on  the  history  of  the  French  Revolution  and  Empire 
have  again  directed  attention.  In  their  pages  the  name  of 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  constantly 
occurs,  but  with  an  ill-defined  sphere  and  an  enigmatic 
action  which  in  many  respects  have  hitherto  baffled  ex- 
planation. The  Duke  held  a  distinguished  place  in  all  the 
transactions,  both  of  war  and  peace,  in  the  period  between  1789 
and  1806;  and  this  place  is  seen  to  be  of  even  greater  interest 
and  importance  in  proportion  as  the  events  of  the  time  are 
more  closely  examined.  But  we  are  often  conscious  of  being 
in  the  face  of  many  apparent  paradoxes  and  contradictions 
in  connexion  with  his  life,  and  of  a  frequent  difficulty  in 
finding  satisfactory  evidence  to  account  for  the  unquestioned 
position  which  he  for  so  long  occupied,  both  in  the  camp 
and  the  cabinet. 

The  nephew  and  favourite  pupil  of  Frederic  the  Great,  the 
military  career  of  the  Duke  is  chiefly  associated  by  the  genera] 
reader  with  the  disasters  of  Valmy  and  Auerstadt.  In  the 
aged  commander  whose  hesitations  are  the  object  of  the  wrath 
of  more  serious  critics  than  the  boasters  of  the  Potsdam 
parade-grounds,  the  reader  hardly  recognises  the  brilliant 
chief  who  shared  with  his  uncle  Ferdinand  the  glories  of 
Crevelt  and  Minden,  and  dashed  across  Germany  to  the 
rescue  of  Frederic  himself  after  Klinersdorf.  Like  his  royal 
uncle  a  sympathiser  with  reforming  ideas — one  of  the 
princely  forerunners,  in  fact,  of  the  French  Revolution — he 
is  nevertheless  for  ever  identified  with  the  manifesto  of 
the  allied  sovereigns  against  the  Revolution :  the  manifesto 
which,  rightly  or  wrongly,  has  the  credit  of  having  been  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  French  monarchy  at 
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the  hands  of  the  exasperated  Republicans.  Early  in  1792 
he  is  the  object  of  an  invitation,  as  Avill  be  related  further 
on,  from  the  advanced  wing  of  the  constitutional  party 
in  France,  to  take  the  command  of  all  her  forces  with 
almost  a  certainty  of  having  to  lead  them  in  a  war  against 
Austria  ;  and  later  in  the  year  he  is  oifered  and  accepts 
the  command  of  the  allied  army  which  invades  France  in 
order  to  put  down  the  Revolution.  At  one  moment  he  is 
acclaimed  as  the  greatest  general  in  Europe ;  at  another  he 
is  denounced  as  the  cause  of  all  the  misfortunes  of  his 
country.  His  life  is  the  record  of  abrupt  transitions.  One 
half  consists  of  great  and  continuous  good  fortune  :  the  other 
of  terrible  and  ruinous  failure.  His  sun  rises  in  1735  in 
youthful  splendour  amid  the  most  brilliant  glories  of  the 
Seven  Years'  War ;  it  disappears  in  the  gloom  of  disaster 
and  defeat  in  1806.  Just  before  his  death  Kalckreuth 
declared  him  to  be  responsible  for  every  coming  misf  t- 
tune ;  yet  Riickert  made  his  death  the  subject  of  one  of 
those  lyrics  which  aroused  Germany  against  the  conqueror, 
and  Byron  included  him  in  the  splendid  tribute  which  im- 
mortalised his  son  who  fell  at  Waterloo. 

By  birth  the  Duke  was  closely  allied  to  the  Royal  House 
of  England,  and  his  own  military  fortunes  were  originally 
connected  with  the  disasters  which  befell  another  member  of 
the  Hanoverian  family.  In  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion the  continental  army  of  England  and  her  allies  was 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who  combined 
a  leonine  personal  courage  with  a  total  ignorance  of 
the  art  of  war,  made  doubly  dangerous  by  the  defective 
vision  which  on  one  occasion  caused  him  to  be  almost 
captured  by  some  hostile  cavahy  mistaken  by  him  for  one 
of  his  own  brigades.  At  the  battle  of  Dettingen  a  series 
of  lucky  accidents,  and  a  want  of  skill  then  unusual  in  the 
French  commanders,  alone  converted  into  a  British  victory 
a  situation  which,  judged  from  a  purely  military  standpoint, 
ought  to  have  ended  in  the  capture  of  the  Duke,  his  Royal 
father  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  a  moment  when  such 
a  disaster  might  have  had  fatal  effects  not  only  on  the 
fortune  of  the  campaign,  but  also  on  the  struggle  for  the 
crown  with  the  Pretender.  At  Fontenoy  the  British  arms 
sustained  a  defeat  which  dimmed  the  lustre  of  Blenheim  and 
Ramillies.  At  home  the  officers  whom  he  favoured  as  his 
chosen  lieutenants  proved  themselves  at  Prestonpans  and 
Falkirk  to  be  unable  even  to  cope  with  an  almost  savage  and 
totally  undisciplined  foe;  and  the  facile  glories  of  Culloden, 
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■where  victory  at  length  smiled  on  the  ducal  standai-d,  were 
soon  wiped  out  by  renewed  disasters  abroad.  AYhen  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  at  length  terminated  the  war  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  men  were  at  least  grateful  that  peace 
had  presumably  terminated  the  active  military  career  of  the 
son  of  George  II.  Unfortunately,  when  war  again  commenced 
in  1756,  he  was  once  more  entrusted,  through  paternal  and 
royal  affection,  with  the  command  of  the  British  army  which 
in  1757  was  sent  to  defend  the  Electorate  of  Hanover  and  to 
co-operate  with  Frederic  the  Great  by  a  diversion  in  Western 
Germany.  The  usual  results  followed.  Of  the  disasters  of 
that  campaign  a  pithy  account  has  been  left  by  no  less  a 
person  than  the  King  of  Prussia  himself.  The  forces  under 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  were  steadily  forced  back  into  a 
corner  beyond  the  Weser  through  the  incapacity  of  the  general, 
whose  misfortune  it  was  '  to  think  too  late '  of  the  necessary 
precautious.*  They  were  finally  forced  to  give  battle  near 
the  little  village  of  Hastenbeck.  A  total  defeat  ensued.  And 
yet,  had  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  but  known  it,  victory  on 
this  occasion  was  his.  The  French  were  the  attacking  party. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  action  they  captured  the  great 
battery  which  defended  the  centre  of  the  position,  and  under 
cover  of  a  deep  and  wooded  ravine  turned  the  Duke's  left 
wing.  But  the  central  battery  was  suddenly  retaken  by  a 
dashing  a,ttack,  and  the  French  force  which  had  turned  the 
Duke's  left  found  itself  isolated  and  surrounded.  It  fled, 
losing  all  the  artillery  and  standards.  The  French  general, 
M.  d'Estrees,  had  actually  given  the  order  for  his  whole 
force  to  retire,  when  it  was  discovered  that  the  British 
leader  was  already  in  full  retreat.  The  sequel  was  the 
ignominious  Convention  of  Kloster  Seven.  If  one  of  the 
blackest  pages  in  our  military  annals,  it  at  least  rendered 
the  future  employment  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  impossible. 
After  Hastenbeck  the  British  Cabinet  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  if  the  year  1757  had  been  utterly  inglorious  to 
the  British  arms,  at  least  the  seeds  of  victory  might  be 
planted  in  the  hour  of  defeat  by  the  immediate  appointment 
of  a  more  competent  commander.  The  indignant  voice  of 
the  nation,  exasperated  by  failures  in  every  part  of  the 
world,  had  just  called  the  elder  Pitt  to  power.  Under  his 
lead  was  formed  the  great  ministry  which  lasted  till  17G1, 
and  restored  the  honour  and  reputation  of  the  country. 
Pitt  recognised  that  for  the  moment  it  would  be  better  to 

*  '  Pender  bien  tard.'     Mcmoires  de  Frederic,  i.  488. 
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place  the  British  contingent  abroad  under  foreign  command  ; 
and  so  great  was  his  prestige  that  he  was  able  to  win 
approval  for  proposals  Avhich,  if  put  forward  b}-^  others, 
might  have  been  regarded  as  derogatory  to  the  countrymen 
of  Marlborough.  The  commander  selected  for  the  combined 
British  and  Hanoverian  forces  was  Duke  Ferdinand  of 
Brunswick-Liiueburg,  then  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  one  of 
the  most  trusted  of  the  pupils  of  the  great  Frederic.  He 
already  held  one  of  the  highest  commands  in  the  Prussian 
army,  and  was  governor  of  Magdeburg. 

When  the  tide  of  fortune  at  Hastenbeck  was  for  the 
moment  turned,  says  the  King,  '  it  was  owing  to  the  courage 
'  and  skill  of  Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Hereditary  Prince 
*  of  Brunswick,  who  recaptured  the  central  battery,  and  by 
'  this  coup  d'essai  showed  that  nature  destined  him  to  be  a 
'  hero.'  *  The  Prince  at  this  time  was  twenty-two  years  of 
age.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  King's  favourite  sister, 
Philippina  Charlotte,  by  her  marriage  with  the  reigning 
Duke  of  Brunswick,  and  was  the  nephew  of  the  newly 
appointed  commander.  One  of  the  immediate  results  of  the 
failure  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  had  been  the  occupation 
by  the  French  of  the  Duchy  of  Brunswick.  The  Duke  and 
his  family  fled,  and  the  Hereditary  Prince  was  on  his  way 
to  Holland  through  Hamburg,  when  he  met  his  uncle,  and 
was  easily  persuaded  by  him  to  take  active  service  in  the 
new  army  which  was  being  assembled  at  Liineburg. 

The  Hereditary  Prince  had  received  his  military  education 
under  the  eje  of  his  two  uncles,  the  King  and  Duke 
Ferdinand ;  his  literory  education  under  the  watchful  care 
of  his  able  mother  and  from  such  famous  teachers  as  the 
Abbe  Jerusalem,  Hirchmann  and  Gartner.  From  his  earliest 
years  the  highest  hopes  had  been  formed  of  his  future 
career  ;  nor  were  they  now  disappointed.  In  the  long  array 
of  battles  which  distinguished  the  campaigns  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  Hereditary  Prince,  some- 
times as  the  leader  of  a  separate  force^,  on  other  occasions 
as  next  in  command  to  his  uncle,  rapidly  obtained  the 
highest  reputation.  The  names  of  the  two  Princes  of 
Brunswick  became  a  terror  to  the  invaders  of  Germany, 
second  only  to  that  of  the  King  himself.  At  Crevelt  in  1758 
they  gained  a  victory  whicli  obliterated  the  evil  memory  of 
Hastenbeck.  A  defeat  at  Bergen  in  1759  was  followed  by 
the  great  victory  of  Minden,  gained  on  August  1.  The  refusal 
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of  Lord  George  Sackville  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  the  Duke 
alone  saved  the  French  army  from  a  destruction  as  total  as 
at  Blenheim.  On  the  eve  of  this  battle,  otherwise  so  glorious 
to  the  allied  arms,  the  Hereditary  Prince  v?as  despatched  to 
the  rear  of  the  French  army  with  a  separate  corps  of 
10,000  men.  Having  routed  the  Dae  de  Brissac  at  Koes- 
feld  in  an  engagement  distinct  from  that  in  which  his 
uncle  defeated  the  main  army  of  the  enemy,  he  cut  off 
their  retreat  and  convei-ted  it  into  a  rout.  The  French 
were  driven  out  of  Cassel^  the  Bishopric  of  Miinster  and 
Marburg ;  and  only  the  disaster  which  almost  at  the  same 
time  had  befallen  General  Finck  at  Maxen  prevented  Duke 
Ferdinand  from  carrying  his  successes  still  further.  To 
remedy  that  disaster,  which  had  been  followed  by  the 
defeat  of  the  King  himself  at  Kiinersdorf  by  the  Russians, 
he  detached  the  Hereditary  Prince  to  the  support  of  the 
King,  who  had  meanwhile  rewarded  his  services  at  Minden 
by  composing  one  of  those  odes  with  which  the  Royal  author 
was  in  the  habit  of  punishing  his  friends  and  allies  and 
cheering  his  own  spirits  in  even  the  darkest  hours. 

Eegardez-le,  ma  soeur,  I'amour  vous  y  convie, 
Dans  vos  flancs  vertueux  ce  heros  prit  la  vie 

Et  ses  rares  talents  ; 
Votre  belle  ame  en  lui  I'etra^a  son  image, 
De  son  auguste  pere  il  a  tout  le  courage 

Et  les  grands  sentiments. 

And  so  on  in  thirty-three  stanzas,  which  the  curious  can 
read,  if  they  so  desire,  in  the  collected  works  of  his  Prussian 
Majesty.*  '  His  days,'  wrote  the  elder  Pitt,  '  are  precious 
'  to  Europe.'  f  The  King  relates,  but  in  sober  prose,  how 
on  his  return  from  Eastern  Germany  the  Hereditary  Prince, 
after  other  exploits,  '  flew  on  wings,'  and,  with  a  musket 
wound  still  open,  presented  himself  on  July  16,  1760,  before 
the  gates  of  Fulda,  at  a  moment  when  nobody  expected 
him.  The  reigning  Duke  had  on  that  very  day  prepared  a 
ball,  and  only  escaped  capture  by  flight.  Pitt  describes  the 
'  glorious  event  of  the  immortal  Hereditary  Prince '  in  a 
letter  to  Lady  Hester.  '  Five  times  he  pressed  the  French 
*  infantry  at  the  head  of  Elliott's ;  his  horse  wounded  under 
'  him,  and  a  led  horse  behind  him  killed.' ij:  Nor  was  this, 
the  King  says, '  the  last  exploit  of  this  hero,'  for,  undismayed 
by  a  severe  check  at  Korbach,  he  quickly  retrieved  his  re- 

*  (Euvres  Posthumes,  xiv.  233-241 ;  ed.  1789. 
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putatioii  by  dashing  success  at  Warburg.*  The  fury  of  the 
war  seemed  to  concentrate  itself  wherever  he  was.  It  was 
rehited  with  enthusiasm  how  he  had  crossed  the  Weser 
in  midwinter  and  captured  Hoya.  This  exploit  became 
legendary. 

'  I  will  tell  you,'  he  said  to  Massenbach  many  years  after, '  what  really 
happened.  It  was  in  February ;  the  Weser  was  covered  with  floating 
ice ;  the  night  Avas  rough  ;  no  fisherman  could  be  found  who  had  the 
courage  to  put  us  across.  I  found  gold,  and  the  men  then  found  a 
supply  of  courage.  They  ferried  part  of  the  regiment  of  Ilauss  and 
the  Bodyguard  safely  across.  A  violent  storm  then  arose.  The 
remaining  companies  of  these  regiments  had  to  remain  on  the  right 
bank.  With  mj  small  body  of  men  I  continued  the  advance  on  Iloya. 
The  French  patrols  had  neglected  their  duty,  owing  to  the  fearful 
inclemency  of  the  weather.  We  came  on  them  at  the  first  houses  of 
the  town.  Out  of  one  of  these  came  a  Frenchman.  He  looked  at  us, 
and  tried  to  escape.  But  I  seized  hold  of  him  myself,  and  grasped 
him  by  the  throat.  '■  You  are  a  lost  man,"  I  said,  "  if  you  speak  a 
word,  "  and  I  pointed  my  sword  at  his  breast.  "  Where  are  your  com- 
rades ? "  We  marched  straight  forwards,  and  came  on  them  so 
unexpectedly  that  they  first  became  aware  of  our  existence  from  hear- 
incr  our  fire.  This  fire  settled  the  business.  We  were  masters  of  the 
bridge.  You  know  the  rest.  Ala<^ !  these  times  are  over ;  and  they 
will  never  return.     How  lucky  we  used  to  be  then  !  '  f 

The  Hereditary  Prince  next  undertook  a  diversion  beyond 
the  Ehine  towards  the  Dutch  frontier,  with  a  view  to  besieging 
Wesel.  Opposed  to  him  was  the  Marquis  de  Castries  with 
25,000  men,  and  this  force  the  Prince  boldly  attempted  to 
surprise  at  night.  Then  took  place  the  famous  episode  of  the 
death  of  the  Chevalier  d'Assas,  of  the  regiment  of  Auvergne, 
who,  having  strayed  beyond  the  French  outposts,  met  the 
advancing  British  and  Hanoverian  forces.  Declining  to 
accept  quarter,  he  gave  the  alarm,  *  A  moi,  Auvergne  ;  voila 
*  les  ennemis  ! '  and  died  under  a  hundred  wounds,  notwith- 
standing all  the  efforts  of  the  Prince,  who,  struck  by  his 
gallantry,  desired  to  save  his  life.  The  French  army  was 
saved,  and  the  Prince  fell  back,  vv'ith  a  loss  of  1,200  men, 
after  a  desperate  engagement ;  but  his  fine  retreat  gained  the 
commendation  of  the  King,  and  his  reputation  suffered  no 
diminution.  In  the  campaign  of  1761  he  was  at  first  worsted 
in  a  skirmish  at  Stangerode,  but  shared  with  his  uncle  the 
credit  of  victory  in  the  two  days'  battle  of  Kirch  Denkern, 
where  almost  on  the  very  ground  where  Arminius  defeated 
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Varus,  in  the  Teutoburger  Wald,  thej  inflicted  a  bloody 
repulse  on  the  combined  forces  of  the  Due  de  Broglie  and  the 
Pi'ince  de  Soubise.  In  the  campaign  of  17(52,  which  both 
parties  felt  was  likely  to  prove  decisive,  having  been  placed 
by  his  uncle  at  the  head  of  fifteen  battalions  of  infantry  and 
twenty  squadrons  of  cavalry,  he  surprised  the  force  of  the 
Dae  de  Levis,  and  nearly  captured  the  whole  of  it,  the  French 
commander  only  just  succeeding  in  escaping  in  the  confusion. 
But  in  a  later  enterprise  of  the  same  order  against  a  detach- 
ment of  the  forces  under  M.  de  Conde  and  the  Prince  de 
Soubise,  which  turned  out  to  be  supported  by  the  whole 
French  army,  he  was  seriously  worsted  and  himself  placed 
Jiors  de  combat  through  a  wound,  when  peace  came  oppor- 
tunely to  put  an  end  to  hostilities.* 

Among  the  heroes  of  the  war,  friend  and  foe  alike 
acclaimed  the  two  Princes  of  Brunswick,  especially  the 
younger,  whose  exploits  were  of  x^recisely  the  character  to 
fascinate  the  public  mind.  The  contrast  with  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  was  obvious,  and  the  genius  of  Pitt  in  selecting 
fit  instruments  for  his  policy  was  made  the  object  of  the 
greater  laudation,  because  just  at  this  moment  he  had 
been  driven  from  power  by  the  intrigues  of  Bute  and  the 
Court,  from  whose  incapacity  a  repetition  of  the  disasters 
of  Fontenoy  and  Hastenbeck  might  well  have  been  expected,, 
had  England  again  been  forced  to  tempt  the  fate  of  arms 
on  the  Continent.  The  admirable  courtesy  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince  to  the  conquered,  and  the  care  he  showed  for  the 
wounded — as  in  the  case  of  Comte  de  Gisors,  the  brilliant 
son  of  Marshal  de  Belle-Isle,  between  whose  character  and 
his  Yoltaire  noted  a  marked  likeness — rendered  him  almost 
as  popular  in  France  as  at  home.  ISTot  that  the  Prince  was 
unduly  elated  by  his  successes  or  by  po^^ular  applause.  The 
occasional  reverses  he  had  experienced  had  left  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  mind,  and  a  curious  power  of  self-introspec- 
tion v/hich  he  exhibited,  to  the  discomfiture  of  his  admirers, 
caused  him  to  betray  a  tendency  to  hesitation  Avhich  already 
alarmed  them  for  his  future  career.  For  Duke  Ferdinand 
and  the  King  he  had  an  almost  superstitious  reverence : 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia  used  sarcastically  to  say  that  he  was 
afraid  of  his  uncles  even  when  they  were  both  dead.  West- 
phalen,  the  able  secretary  of  Duke  Ferdinand,  noticed  these 
tendencies  as  early  as  1762,  and  declared  that  the  habits  of 
subjection  to  which  the  Prince  had  accustomed  himself,  had 
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injured  his  power  of  self-reliance  in  a  sei'ious  deforce ;  and 
Gaiidi,  the  famous  military  instructor  at  Berlin,  told  Massen- 
bach  that  in  a  great  crisis  the  Prince  might  be  found  to  lack 
decision.* 

These  criticisms,  however,  did  not  extend  beyond  a  limited 
circle,  and  the  impression  of  the  transcendent  character  of 
his  abilities  which  his  campaigns  had  created,  did  not  tend 
to  grow  less  when  it  was  seen  how  open  a  predilection  was 
shown  by  the  King  for  his  nephew.  Capable  judges  also 
began  to  whisper  that  if  the  military  talents  of  the  Prince 
were  great,  they  were  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  his 
wisdom  in  aflFairs  of  state.  '  He  has  the  judgement  and 
'  good  sense  of  a  man  of  forty  years,'  the  King  told  Sir  A. 
Mitchell,  *  and  he  has  made  such  progress  in  military  affairs 
'  that  I  could  entrust  the  command  of  my  armies  to  him.'f 

On  the  conclusion  of  peace  the  Hereditary  Prince  visited 
the  principal  Courts  of  Europe,  where  his  reputation  had 
preceded  him.  At  Paris  his  varied  accomplishments  made 
him  as  welcome  in  literary  and  scientific  circles  as  his 
military  reputation  did  with  the  army.  Marmontel,  Voltaire, 
Winckelmann,  Nardini,  are  only  a  few  of  the  names  with 
which  we  find  him'  associated  on  this  journey.  All  were  im- 
pressed with  his  knowledge  and  brilliancy.  '  The  Prince  was 
'  as  lucky  as  he  was  audacious  in  action,'  says  Voltaire.  '  I 
'  noticed,  too,  the  modesty  with  which  he  accepted  the  tribute 
'  paid  to  his  deserved  reputation.'  J  In  England  the  en- 
thusiasm knew  no  bounds.  "When  in  1764  he  arrived^  the 
destined  bridegroom  of  Princess  Augusta,  the  whole  popu- 
lation thronged  to  receive  the  hero ;  and  with  the  greater 
effusion  because  it  was  believed  that  the  marriage  was 
disagreeable  to  the  King  and  the  Ministers.  Lady  Chat- 
ham wrote  to  Pitt  that 

'  tLey  almost  pulled  down  the  house  in  wliich  he  was  in  order  to  see 
him.§  A  substantial  Quaker  insisted  so  strongly  on  seeing  liim  that  he 
was  allowed  to  come  into  the  room.  He  jHxlled  ofE  his  hat  to  him,  and 
said:  "Noble  friend,  give  me  thy  hand,"  which  was  given,  and  he 
kissed  it.  "  Although  I  do  not  fight  myself,  I  love  a  brave  man  that 
will  fight.  Thou  art  a  valiant  Prince,  and  art  to  be  married  to  a 
lovely  Princess ;  love  her,  make  her  a  good  husband,  and  the  Lord 
bless  you  both."  '1| 

*  JMassenbach,  i.  11,  ii.  94.    Lehmann,  '  Life  of  Scharnhor.st,'  i.  305. 
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■  The  public  gratitude  took  a  more  substantial  shape  in 
a  parliaraentarj  vote  of  80,000L,  an  annuity  of  5,000 L, 
characteristically  charged  on  the  revenues  of  Ireland,  and  a 
public  endowment  of  3,000/.,  charged  on  those  of  Hanover. 
His  manner  captivated  everybody. 

'  The  Court  and  the  Ministers,  however,'  says  Walpole,  '  cold- 
shonldered  the  Prince ;  the  plan  was  formed  to  disgust  him,  in  order 
to  send  him  away  as  soon  as  possible.  He  was  lodged  at  Somerset 
House,  and  no  guards  were  stationed  there.  The  Lord  Steward  chose 
the  company  that  should  dine  there,  and  every  art  was  used  to  prevent 
his  seeing  Mr.  Pitt  or  the  chiefs  of  the  Opposition.  At  the  wedding 
the  servants  of  the  King  and  Queen  were  ordered  not  to  appear  in  new 
clothes.  But  though  these  little  artifices  had  the  desired  effect  of 
affronting  the  Prince,  they  only  drew  mortifications  on  the  Court.  The 
people,  enchanted  with  novelty  and  a  hero,  were  unbounded  in  their 
exultations  whenever  he  appeared ;  and,  as  the  behaviour  of  the  Court 
got  wind,  took  pleasure,  when  he  attended  the  King  to  the  theatres,  to 
mark  their  joy  at  the  presence  of  the  Prince  and  the  coldest  neglect 
of  their  Sovereign.'* 

The  Prince  revenged  himself  on  the  Court  by  insisting 
on  calling  on  Pitt  and  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition,  and 
he  was  believed  by  a  delighted  mob  to  have  turned  his  back 
on  the  King  at  the  Opera.  In  consequence  of  these  supposed 
amenities  of  royal  intercourse,  he  only  remained  in  England 
thirteen  days. 

Frederic  the  Great  is  said  to  have  objected  to  his  nephew's 
English  alliance,  being  still  exasperated  at  the  desertion  of 
his  cause  in  1762  by  the  King  and  his  Ministers  after  the 
fall  of  Pitt ;  possibly  also  because  the  old  King  feared  the 
arrival  in  Germany  of  Princess  Augusta,  who  was  said  '  to 

*  be  lively  and    much   inclined   to   meddle  in   the   private 

*  politics  of  the  Court.'  But  these  apprehensions,  if  they 
existed,  proved  groundless ;  nor  Avas  it  till  the  next  genera- 
tion that  the  union  of  the  Prince  and  Princess  came  to  be 
regarded  as  one  fraught  with  none  but  unhaj)py  results. 
Of  two  daughters  of  the  marriage,  the  eldest  became  Duchess 
of  Wiirtemberg,  and  ended  miserably  in  Russia  ;  the  second 
was  the  unfortunate  Queen  Caroline  of  England,  consort  of 
the  Prince  Regent.  Of  four  sons,  the  eldest  was  well-nigh 
imbecile  ;  the  second  was  an  idiot ;  the  third  was  blind ; 
the  fourth  was  the  son  avIio  fell  at  Waterloo.  '  Only  j^rivate 
'  persons,'  the  Duke  once  told  Massenbach  in  a  fit  of  con- 
fidence as  he  pondered  over  all  these  troubles,  '  are  happy 
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*  in  the  married  state.     The  reason  is  because  they  are  free 

*  to  choose.     One  of  my  ehiss  must  marry  according  to  cer- 

*  tain  conveniences,  which  is  a  most  unhappy  thing.     The 

*  heart  has  nothing  to  do  with  these    marriages,   and  the 

*  result  is  not  only  to  embitter  life,  but  also  to  bring  the 
'  most  disastrous  experience  on  those  who  come  after.  The 
'  children  are  mostly  cripples  in  mind  and  body.'  *  As  he 
'  spoke  thus,'  says  Massenbach,  '  there  was  a  look  of  despair 
'  on  his  face,  and  I  mentally  compared  his  eldest  son  and 
'  heir  with  Forstenburg,  his  natural  son.'"^ 

The  Peace  of  Paris  was  followed  by  a  long  period  of 
repose  in  Central  Europe,  broken  only  by  the  short  war  of 
the  Bavarian  Succession,  which  was  terminated,  after  a 
campaign  on  the  Bohemian  and  Silesian  frontiers,  by  the 
Peace  of  Teschen  in  1770.  This  campaign,  brief  as  it  was, 
greatly  increased  the  military  reputation  of  the  Hereditary 
Prince.  The  King  selected  him  for  the  practically  inde- 
pendent command  of  a  force  entrenched  in  the  mountains 
at  a  post  near  Troppau,  whence  the  Austrian  commanders 
vainly  attempted  to  dislodge  him.  He  describes  how  his 
favourite  nephew  *  hunted  his  enemies,  sometimes  in  the 
^  direction  of  Graetz,  sometimes  of  Maerisch-Ostrau,  some- 

*  times  of  Lichten,'  and  defeated  with  heavy  loss  the  force 
of  General  EUrichhausen  by  a  turning  movement  of  great 
skill,  proving  himself,  says  Carlyle,  altogether  a  prince 
*not  to  be  pricked  into  gratis  by  Pandours.' f  But  even 
amid  these  successes  the  King  complained  that  his  favourite 
nephew  seemed  to  him  occasionally  too  ready  to  listen  to 
divergent  counsellors,  and  to  follow  the  last  opinion.  J 

In  1780  the  reigning  Duke  of  Brunswick  died,  and  the 
Hereditai'y  Prince  succeeded  to  the  disjecta  memhra  and  the 
embarrassed  finances  of  the  duchy. 

'Those,'  says  von  Sybel,  '  who  saw  him  at  this  period  at  Lis  little 
Court  Avere  astonished  to  find  in  the  champion  of  Krefeldt  and  Minden. 
a  careful  manager  of  the  State,  a  zealous  partaker  and  patron  of  every 
kind  of  intellectual  progress,  and  an  active  and  unpretending  admini- 
strator. He  gained  the  greater  credit  by  imposing  no  smaller  priva- 
tions on  himself  than  on  the  State,  and  by  keeping  up  a  very  small 
army,  notwithstanding  all  his  fame  as  a  general.'  § 

*  Massenbach,  i.  233-234.  Forstenburg,  who  was  beginning  a 
brilliant  military  career,  was  killed  during  the  campaign  of  1793. 
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Feroiice,  tLe  most  trusted  of  liis  ministers,  holds  a  higli 
place  among-  the  reforming  statesmen  of  Germany. 

'  He  was  adored  by  his  subjects,'  says  Beugnot,  whom  Napoleon  sent 
to  Brunswick,  after  the  duchy  had  ceased  to  exist  in  1806  ;  '  his  acts 
of  charity  were  not  reckoned  up,  for  it  would  have  been  an  endless 
repetition.  Intelligence,  probity,  devotion  to  the  public  good,  were 
titles  to  his  favour  ;  and  at  a  time  when  the  Jews  were  shamefully 
persecuted  in  Germany  he  had  placed  a  merchant  of  Brunswick,  named 
Jacobson,  on  his  Council  of  State — a  Jew  and  attached  to  his  religion, 
but  a  virtuous  man  and  a  philanthropist.'  * 

The  edict  of  May  1,  1794,  by  which  he  introduced  the 
principle  of  the  control  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  State, 
even  of  the  domains,  by  the  Estates,  is  a  landmark  in  the 
parliamentary  history  of  the  Continent.  A  struggle  with 
the  Church  over  the  control  of  education,  though  only 
partially  successful,  was  the  forerunner  of  similar  and  more 
successful  battles  elsewhere.  The  simplification  of  the 
machinery  of  administration,  the  division  of  commonable 
lands,  the  improvement  of  the  roads,  of  the  administration 
of  charities  and  of  the  condition  of  the  poor — every  depart- 
ment, indeed,  of  affairs — received  his  untiring,  it  may  be 
said  his  almost  too  minute  personal  attention.  When,  in 
1790,  he  relieved  his  people  from  every  extraordinary 
tax,  he  became  the  most  popular  prince  of  the  Empir?. 
Some  of  his  reforms,  indeed,  fell  short  of  a  full  measure  of 
success,  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Estates  of  Brunswiclc, 
which  regarded  them  as  an  inroad  on  their  ancient  privileges ; 
and  the  attempt  to  introduce  the  complete  separation  of 
secular  and  religious  instruction  had  to  be  abandoned,  owing 
to  the  ill-will  and  the  hostility  of  the  Lutheran  clergy.  But, 
after  making  allowance  for  the  partial  failure  of  some 
measures  too  much  in  advance  of  the  time,  his  government 
of  the  duchy  from  1780  to  1806  must  always  be  regarded 
as  a  memorable  chapter  in  the  administrative  history  ol 
German}^  and  even  of  Europe;  as  plans  were  there  first  put 
into  actual  operation  which  set  men  asking  why  they  could 
not  be  equally  well  introduced  elsewhere,  when  their  success 
was  already  patent  to  the  world  at  large  in  Brunswick. 

The  Abbe  Jerusalem  compared  the  active  mind  of  his  old 
pupil  to  a  flame  confined  in  a  fireproof  chamber.  Nature  had 
endowed  the  Duke  with  a  fine  voice,  which  he  used  with  a 
certain  vehemence  in  conversation.  He  had  an  admirable  ear 
for  music,  of  which  he  was  passionately  fond ;  and  when  not 

*  Beugnot,  vol.  i.  ch.  x. 
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occupied  with  business,  lie  would  sit  up  late  into  the  night 
performing  on  the  violin,  on  which  he  was  no  mean  proficient. 
His  glance  when  irritated  inspired  fear ;  he  insisted  on  the 
rapid  and  punctual  execution  of  his  orders,  and  was  im- 
patient of  oj^position.  But  his  manner  in  general  was  full  of 
a  personal  charm  and  attraction,  which  Walpole  considered 
was  the  key  to  his  success.  He  was  very  popular  with  his 
household,  whom  he  good-humouredly  allowed  to  tell  him 
home  truths :  an  old  servant  at  Brunswick  enjoying  in 
this  respect  a  specially  privileged  position.  To  the  pleasures 
of  the  table  and  gambling  he  was  entirely  indifferent.  He 
generally  drank  milk ;  never  anything  stronger  than  wine 
and  water.  Long  dinners  he  particularly  disliked,  and  on 
such  occasions  was  generally  observed  to  be  moody  and 
silent.  A  game  of  chess  with  an  old  friend  was  his  favourite 
relaxation.  He  cared  little  for  sport.  Massenbach  was  of 
opinion  that  this  was  a  misfortune,  as  it  made  him  a  less 
good  judge  of  operations  in  mountainous  and  forest  lands 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  been.  He  possessed  the 
faculty  in  an  eminent  degree  of  putting  those  who  had 
business  to  transact  with  him  at  their  ease  in  his  presence, 
whether  soldiers  or  civilians.  He  was  polite  almost  to 
affectation,  and  had  a  perfect  command  of  French.  He 
could  also  converse  in  the  local  imtois  with  the  peasants  on 
their  affairs,  which  greatly  increased  his  popularity ;  but  he 
cared  but  little  for  country  life,  and  seldom  visited  his  estates 
except  on  business.  His  life  was  divided  between  Brunswick 
and  the  camp,  and  in  them  his  real  interests  were  entirely 
centred.  It  was  only  when  without  occupation  that  he 
seemed  to  give  way  to  his  naturally  impatient  disposition, 
and  he  then  became  dissatisfied  with  everybody,  including 
himself.* 

An  enumeration  of  the  able  men  who  commenced  or  made 
their  career  under  his  auspices  is  the  best  tribute  to  his 
ability  and  power  of  discernment.  It  was  at  Brunswick 
that  Hardenberg  entered  on  official  life.  It  was  there  that 
Campe  began  the  reform  of  German  education.  It  was  the 
Duke  who  selected  Lessing  for  the  post  of  librarian  at 
Wolfenblittel ;  who  put  the  Abbe  Jerusalem  at  the  head  of 
the  Collegium  Carolinum,  and  brought  Nardini  from  Italy 
to  improve  the  musical  taste  of  Germany.     His  unbiassed 

*  See  the  anonymous  notes  contributed  to  the  last  edition  of  the 
'  Biographie  Uuiverselle '  in  the  article  on  the  Duke,  evidently  from 
the  pen  of  one  of  his  household. 
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intelligence  and  fine  sympathy  for  all  the  new  and  progres- 
sive ideas  of  the  time  rendered  his  Court  second  only  to 
that  of  Berlin  as  the  chosen  resort  of  the  savants  and  philo- 
sophers of  France.  Tall  and  vigorous  both  in  mind  and 
body,  with  a  dignified  and  pleasant  expression,  an  open 
countenance,  eyes  of  a  deep  blue  and  full  of  fire,  which  were 
said  to  resemble  those  of  Frederic  the  Great,  and  a  manner 
so  courteous  as  almost  at  times  to  seem  exaggerated,  he 
reminded  General  Toulongeon  of  one  of  the  old  French 
nobles,  with  all  the  native  grace  but  without  the  inborn 
prejudices  of  their  class. 

Possessed  of  so  many  brilliant  qualities,  the  Duke,  by  the 
time  Frederic  the  Great  was  nearing  his  end,  had  come  to 
be  regarded  as  the  appointed  heir  of  the  military  glories 
and  political  ideas  of  the  dynasty,  dividing  the  honours  only 
with.  Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  the  brother,  and  Marshal 
Moellendorf,  the  special  adviser  and  personal  friend,  of  the 
King's  later  years.  But  the  health  of  the  former  was  known 
to  have  now  rendered  him  unwilling  again  to  tempt  fortune 
on  the  field  of  battle ;  *  and  the  Marshal  was  considerably 
the  senior  of  the  Duke  in  point  of  years,  and  too  modest  to 
be  a  serious  rival  for  power. 

In  1785  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
in  Germany,  and  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  Netherlands 
and  of  Holland,  had  led  to  the  idea  of  the  formation  of  a 
league  of  the  minor  German  princes  similar  in  character  to 
the  unions  formed  in  earlier  ages  for  the  purpose  of  mutual 
defence.  '  Nobody,'  wrote  the  Duke  of  Gotha  to  the  Duke 
of  Saxe-Weimar,  '  can  be  the  head  of  the  League  except  one 

*  person,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick.     It  vvould  be  an  honour 

*  to  serve  under  him.'  But  the  Duke  showed  his  usual 
deference  for  his  uncle  at  Berlin  by  declining  all  advances, 
notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  Hardenberg,  until  assured 
that  an  acceptance  woiild  meet  with  the  '  highest  approval.* 
The  Fiirstenbund  of  1786,  consisting  of  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  other  of  the  smaller  States, 
under  the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  was  then  formed. | 

To  Brunswick,  attracted  by  these  events,  went  Mirabeau 
in  the  month  of  July  of  that  year,  charged  by  Calonne  with  a 
secret  mission,  and  hoping  to  rehabilitate  his  own  tar- 
nished reputation,  and  eventually  to  step  on  to  the  recognised 

*  See  the  passage  in  the  '  Memoires  de  Frederic,'  ii.  470  (ed.  1866), 
■which  was  suppressed  in  the  rirst  edition. 

t  Allgemeine  Deutsche  Biographic,  xv.  277,  278, 
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ladder  of  public  employment.  We  get  a  record  of  his  con- 
versations with  the  Duke  in  the  famous  confidential  letters, 
the  subsequent  publication  of  which,  under  the  pressure  of 
financial  need,  forms  one  of  the  darkest  chapters  in  his 
chequered  career.  Mirabeau  was  a  keen  observer  of  man- 
kind. Nobody  had  a  quicker  eye  for  the  detection  of  a  sham 
and  for  the  exposure  of  weak  points  than  the  statesman 
whose  epigrams  still  adhere  like  blisters  to  the  characters 
of  so  many  of  those  with  whom  he  came  into  collision  at  a 
later  stage  of  his  life.  He  at  all  events  was  fully  per- 
suaded that  in  the  Duke  he  had  seen  a  really  great  man  ; 
and  his  opportunities  of  observation  were  considerable.  He 
visited  the  Duke  at  Brunswick  on  his  way  to  and  from 
Berlin,  where  he  arrived  almost  at  the  moment  of  the  death 
of  the  King ;  and  the  Duke  himself,  having  been  summoned 
to  Berlin  by  that  event,  was  in  frequent  communication  with 
the  French  envoy  at  the  capital.* 

*  The  Duke,'  says  Mirabeau,  in  a  sketch  characteristic  in  more  ways 
than  one  of  the  times,  '  will  certainly  not  be  thought  a  common  man 
even  among  men  of  merit.  His  person  bespeaks  depth  and  penetration 
and  a  desire  to  please,  tempered  by  fortitude — nay,  by  sternness. 
He  is  prodigiously  laborious,  well  informed,  and  perspicuous.  How- 
ever able  his  first  minister,  Feronce,  may  be,  the  Duke  superintends 
all  affairs,  and  generally  decides  for  himself.  His  correspondence 
is  immense,  and  this  he  can  only  owe  to  his  personal  reputation, 
because  he  cannot  be  sufficiently  wealthy  to  keep  so  many  corre- 
spondents in  pay.  Few  great  Courts  are  so  well  informed  as  he 
is.  His  mistress,  Mile,  von  Hartfeld,  is  the  most  reasonable  woman  at 
Court ;  and  so  proper  is  his  attachment  that  when  he  had  a  short 
time  since  discovered  an  inclination  for  another  lady,  the  Duchess 
leagued  with  Mile.  Hartfeld  to  keep  her  at  a  distance.  Truly  an 
Alcibiades,  he  delights  in  the  pleasures  and  the  graces ;  but  these 
never  subtract  anything  from  his  labours  or  his  duties,  not  even  those 
of  prudence.  When  he  is  to  act  as  a  Prussian  general,  no  one  is  so 
early,  so  active,  so  minute  as  himself.  It  is  a  mark  of  superior 
character  and  understanding,  in  my  opinion,  that  the  labour  of  the  day 
can  less  properly  be  said  to  be  sullicient  for  him  than  he  is  for  the 
labour  of  the  day :  his  first  ambition  is  that  of  executing  it  well. 
Not  intoxicated  by  military  success,  though  universally  pointed  out 
as  a  great  general  (especially  since  the  campaign  of  1778,  during  which 
he  all  the  winter  maintained  a  naturally  weak  position  at  Troppau — • 
to  which  the  King  of  Prussia  attached  a  kind  of  vanity — against  every 
effort  of  the  Austrians),  he  appears  effectually  to  have  quitted  military 

*  In  1787  Mirabeau  paid  another  long  visit  to  Brunswick  when 
engaged  on  the  '  Monarchic  Prussienne,'  but  the  Duke  had  then 
started  on  his  way  to  Holland.     See  his  *  Memoires,'  vol.  iv.  livre  v. 
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^lory  to  betake  himself  to  the  cares  of  government.  lie  is,  in  a  word, 
a  man  of  an  uncommon  stamji,  but  too  wiee  to  be  formidable  to  the 
wise.  He  delights  greatly  in  Fi'ance,  with  which  he  is  exceedingly 
well  acquainted,  and  appears  to  be  very  fov.d  of  whatever  comes  from 
that  country.'  * 

The  Dnlce  denied  to  Mirabeau  liaving  ever  been  fond  of 
war,  even  when  most  fortunate.  He  pointed  out  how,  inde- 
pendently even  of  principle,  both  family  and  personal 
interest  must  make  him  strongly  averse  to  it.  'Even  if,' 
he  said,  in  words  almost  prophetic,  '  it  were  necessary-  in  an 
'  affair  so  important   to    consult   nothing  beyond  the  con- 

*  temptible  gratification  of  self-esteem,  do  1  not  know  how 
'  mncb  war  is  the  sport  of  chance  ?  I  have  formerly  not 
'  been  unfortunate.     Hereafter  I  might  be  a  better  general, 

*  and  yet  might  not  have  the  same  success.'  f 

At  the  moment  when  these  two  remarkable  men  met  the 
Great  Powers  may  be  said  to  have  been  divided  into  the 
following  groups.  Under  the  Family  Compact,  France,  Spain 
and  Naples  were  still  intimately  allied.  The  tirst  of  these 
Powers  was  also  closely  connected  with  Austria,  under  the 
arrangements  made  in  1756  by  the  Abbe  de  Bernis.  Austria 
and  Eussia  were  engaged  in  a  war  with.  Turkey,  and 
were  united  by  an  alliance  formed  in  1781  for  eight  years, 
and  about  to  be  renewed  for  a  farther  term.  Russia, 
supported  by  Denmark,  was  engaged  in  a  war  against  Sweden, 
and  was  known  to  entertain  acquisitive  designs  along  her 
whole  frontier :  against  Turkey,  against  Poland,  against 
tbe  Duchy  of  Courland,  and  against  Finland.  England  had 
just  concluded  the  commercial  arrangements  of  178G  witli 
France,  which  Pitt  regarded  as  the  first  step  towards  estab- 
lishing improved  political  relations  also.  In  the  Nether- 
lands the  great  English  minister  desired  to  stay  the  effects 
of  the  rash  reforms  and  meddlesome  policy  of  the  Emperor 
Joseph  II. ;  and  in  Holland  to  check  the  subversive  plans 
of  the  party  hostile  to  the  Stadhouder.  This  party  was 
supported  by  the  intrigues  of  Calonne  and  the  statesmen 
in  France  hostile  to  Prussia,  which,  owing  to  the  marriage 
of  the  Stadhouder  with  the  daughter  of  the  King,  had 
dynastic  as  well  as  political  ties  with  Holland.  In  the  East 
Pitt  desired  to  withstand  the  advance  of  Russia,  not  from 
any  sympathy  with  Turkey,  but  on.  grounds  of  general  policy. 
The  Emperor  Joseph  II.,  contrary  to  the  plans  of  his  pre- 


*  Mirabeau,  *  Secret  History  of  the  Court  of  Berlin,'  i.  18-21. 
t  Ibid.,  i.  12. 
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decessors  on  the  throne,  was  supporting  the  ag-gressivo 
designs  of  the  great  northern  empire,  and  hoped  to  obtain 
the  active  support  of  France  in  so  doing.*  Between  the 
interests  of  Kughand  and  of  Prussia  Pitt  considered  that 
there  was  a  complete  identity  of  aims ;  and  he  woukl  gladi}- 
liave  extended  his  policy  so  as  to  have  included  France  in  a 
common  understanding,  had  France  so  been  willhig. 

In  August  ]  786  Frederic  the  Groat  died.  '  The  old  must 
'  give  place  to  the  young,'  he  had  written  to  his  sister 
at  Brunswick  six  days  before  the  end,  '  in  order  that  each 
'  generation  may  find  a  place  for  itself.  Indeed,  life  is  little 
'  else  than  witnessing  the  births  and  deaths  of  our  country- 
'  men.  .  .  .  Islj  heart  is  always  inviolably  attached  to  you, 
'  my  dear  sister.'  f  In  his  will,  in  addition  to  other  legacies, 
the  King  left  to  his  nephew,  the  Duke,  eight  horses,  amongst 
others  the  last  that  he  had  mounted, |  a  tolerably  clear 
designation  who  he  thought  Avas  most  fit  to  be  his  military 
heir.  Mirabeau  was  himself  sure  that  the  Duke  was  the 
destined  successor  of  the  King  in  the  political  control  of  the 
country  also. 

'  It  is  peculiar  to  him,  and  to  him  alone,'  he  wrote,  *  that  should 
he  once  grasp  power  he  will  not  afterwards  let  it  escape  him ; 
for  a  better  courtier,  a  man  of  deeper  views,  more  subtile,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  firm  and  more  pertinacious,  does  not  exist. 
.  .  .  Who  then  must  be  the  pilot?  Evidently  the  Duke.  Of  tliis 
I  have  no  doubt.  Not  in  tlie  least  boastful  and  most  adroit,  he 
will  be  the  man  of  the  situation,  not  immediately  perhaps,  but  when 
the  necessity  shall  call  him.  ...  I  believe  it  all  the  more  because  in 
the  day  of  trouble  the  petty  sel£;]ovc  of  his  rivals  will  only  be  an 
additional  incentive  to  fear  ;  because  this  Prince  is  of  all  men  most  able 
to  spare  the  self-love  in  question  ;  because  he  will  be  content  to  act 
without  appearing  to  do  so  ;  and  because  he  will  seem  the  servant  of 
servants  ;  the  mo.-t  courtly,  tlie  most  humble,  the  cleverest  of  courtiers  ; 
while  a  hand  of  iron  will  fetter  all  paltry  views,  all  petty  intrigues, 
and  every  faction.'  § 

Contemptible  in  point  of  ability  as  was  the  successor  of 
Frederic  the  Great,  he  nevertheless  began  by  maintaining 
Hertzberg  in  power,  who  was  regarded  as  representing 
the  policy  and  traditions  of  the  late  King.  The  Duke 
accepted  the  staff  of  a  field-marshal,  and  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  his  military  abilities    on  a  more  important 

*  Segur,  '  M^moires  et  Souvenir?,'  iii.  553. 

t  Lord  Dover,  'Life  of  Frederic  the  Great,'  ii.  4-54, 

+  Mirabeau,  '  Secret  History,'  i.  103. 

§  Ibid.,  i.  18,  82,  112,  131,  137,  34G  ;  ii.  42. 
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field  and  a  larger  scale  than  any  yet  granted  to  liiui  was 
almost  immediately  afforded  him.  An  invasion  of  Holland 
had  been  decided  upon.  The  Duke  had  told  Mirabeau  that  he 
ardently  desired  to  see  a  good  understanding  between  France 
and  Prussia ;  but  that  the  former  had  rendered  it  difficult 
by  her  friendship  with  Austria,  and  still  more  by  her  recent 
conduct  in  regard  to  Holland,  the  Bavarian  Succession,  and 
the  East  of  Europe.  In  all  these  questions  France  had 
supported  Austria  and  Eussia ;  and  in  Holland  she  had  sup- 
ported the  pai'ty  opposed  to  Prussia.  His  own  plan  would 
have  been  an  alliance  between  France,  Prussia,  and  England, 
which  should  command  all  others  to  remain  at  peace :  '  a 
'  sublime  and  seductive  idea,'  as  Mirabeau  acknowledged.  * 
It  was  one  he  had  himself,  he  said,  been  ruminating  for 
seven  years.  We  have  already  seen  that  such  an  idea  was 
not  outside  the  scheme  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Pitt.  But 
the  support  given  by  France  to  the  party  in  Holland  opposed 
to  the  Stadhouder  encouraged  that  party  to  an  open  attack, 
and  rendered  useless  all  the  plans  which  were  floating  through 
Mirabeau's  brain.  The  situation  was  judged  dangerous  both 
in  London  and  Berlin ;  and  when  finally  the  Stadhouder  had 
to  fly  the  country,  a  Prussian  army  was  sent  to  restore 
order  and  the  authority  of  the  House  of  Orange.  The  com- 
mand of  the  expedition  by  universal  accord  was  entrusted 
to  the  Duke.  The  invasion  of  Holland  meant  the  possibility 
of  a  war  with  France.  The  Duke  had  once  hinted  to  Mirabeau 
that  in  the  event  of  the  French  party  in  Holland  proving  in- 
tractable, a  military  occupation  of  the  country  by  Prussia, 
with  the  support  of  England,  would  be  inevitable.  '  There  is 
'  little  need  I  should  remark,'  Mirabeau  had  retorted,  'that 
'  the  conquest  which  Louis  XIV.,  Turenne,  Conde,  Luxem- 
*  bourg,  Louvois,  and  two  hundred  thousand  French  could 
'  not  make,  will  never  be  effected  by  Prussia,  watched  as  she 
'  is  by  the  Emperor,  and  now  that  Holland  is  supported  by 
'  France.'  f  But  the  result  entirely  belied  these  anticipations. 
The  campaign  was  short  and  brilliant.  English  readers  can 
follow  the  account  of  it  in  the  letters  of  Lord  Malmesbury, 
who  accompanied  the  Prussian  advance.  X  France,  torn  by 
domestic  discord,  failed  to  support  her  friends,  and  the 
Duke  returned  to  Germany  with  his  military  reputation 
enormously  enhanced.     But  it  was  the  opinion  of  competent 

*  Mirabeau,  '  Secret  History,'  i.  48,  49. 
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observers  that  the  facile  glory  of  this  campaign  was  one  of 
the  principal  causes  of  the  subsequent  ruin  of  Prussia,  by 
encouraging  an  overweening  opinion  of  the  invincibilitj 
of  the  army.  Not  that  the  Duke  himself  was  deceived  b_y 
his  own  success.  He  told  the  younger  Custine  in  1792,  that 
his  army  had  run  the  most  frightful  risks,  and  that  the 
Dutch,  with  the  commonest  prudence,  might  have  destroyed 
it.  On  his  return,  the  Duchess  observed,  notwithstanding 
the  enormous  increase  of  his  popularity,  that  he  seemed  to 
be  suffering  from  the  nervous  strain  of  these  risks,  and 
shortly  after  he  became  for  a  time  very  seriously  ill.* 

As  the  result  of  these  operations,  and  in  order  to  confirm 
their  fruits,  England  and  Prussia  guaranteed  the  Hereditary 
Stadhoudership  to  the  House  of  Orange,  and  formed  the 
Triple  Alliance  of  1788  with  Holland,  with  a  view  to  the 
general  maintenance  of  the  status  quo  in  Europe,  so  gravely 
menaced  by  the  ambitions  of  Catherine  II.  and  Joseph  II. 
For  two  years  this  alliance  Avas  the  dominant  factor  in  the 
European  situation. f 

But  in  the  eyes  of  Hertzberg  there  were  limitations  to  the 
application  of  Pitt's  conservative  doctrines.  At  the  time  of 
the  first  Partition  of  Poland,  Frederic  the  Great  had  coveted 
the  two  districts  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  which  since  the 
Partition  lay  almost  embedded  in  Prussian  territory.  Hertz- 
berg, in  order  to  obtain  them,  proposed  to  secure  the  reti'O- 
cession  by  Austria  of  a  portion  of  Galiciato  Poland.  Poland 
was  thereupon  to  surrender  Dantzig  and  Thorn  to  Prussia. 
With  this  view  he  was  ready  to  offer  Poland  a  guarantee 
of  her  remaining  territories  and  government.  If  Austria, 
supported  by  liussia,  resisted  this  arrangement,  which 
was  to  be  recommended  to  Austria  by  the  cession  to  her  by 
Turkey  of  the  territory  lost  at  the  time  of  the  Treaty  of 
Belgrade,  Hertzberg  wished  to  let  loose  against  Russia  a 
coalition,  in  which  England,  Sweden,  Holland,  Turkey, 
and  Poland  were  to  be  the  contracting  parties.  The 
discontent  iu  the  Austrian  Netherlands  at  the  high- 
handed reforms  of  Joseph  II.  made  him  also  devise  a  scheme 
for  the  recognition  of  their  independence.  He  proposed  to 
avoid  the  risk  of  their  annexation  to  France  by  an  agree- 
ment with  Pitt  for  their  ultimate  annexation  to  Holland, 
and  to  resist  the  various  schemes  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 

*  Mission  dc  Custine  a  Brunswick  :  Revue  Ilistorique,  i.  177. 
Malmesbury,  iii.  loG. 
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for  the  extension  of  the  dominion  of  the  House  of  Austria 
in  Germany,  Avhether  by  the  old  and  favourite  plan  of  the 
exchange  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  the  High  Pala- 
tinate, or  otherwise. 

At  Berlin  two  divergent  streams  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
the  proper  policy  to  be  pursued  by  Germany  towards  Russia 
had  long  existed.  The  rise  into  power  and  importance  of 
the  great  Northern  State,  then  first  recognised  as  a  force 
looming  up  huge  and  portentous  on  the  political  horizon, 
had  for  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century  been  causing 
serious  misgivings  in  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of  Western 
Europe.  Shelburne,  in  1782,  had  told  Rayneval  that  he  had 
wished  in  1766  to  hold  a  firm  and  decisive  language  to 
Eussia  and  Prussia,  and  thereby  prevent  the  fi'-st  dismem- 
berment of  Poland,*  even  then  felt  to  be  inevitable,  unless 
some  steps  were  taken  to  cure  the  anarchy  of  the  country, 
which  Russia  laboured  to  maintain  in  her  own  interest. 

*  Russia  is  a  terrible  Power,'  Frederic  the  Great  had  written  to 
Prince  Henry  in  March  1769  ;  '  in  another  half-century  it  will  be 
making  all  Europe  tremble.  The  issue  of  the  Gepidaj  and  the  Huns, 
Avho  destroyed  the  Eastern  Empire,  they  are  capable  before  long  of 
impairing  the  Western  Empire,  and  of  filling  the  Austrians  with  senti- 
ments of  grief  and  repentance  that  they,  by  their  mistaken  policy,  have 
invited  this  barbarous  nation  into  Germany,  and  have  taught  it  the 
art  of  war.  ...  I  foresee  no  other  remedy  than  in  time  forming  a 
league  of  the  Great  Powers  to  resist  this  dangerous  torrent.'  | 

But  notwithstanding  this  deliberate  expression  of  opinion, 
a  different  policy  had  prevailed ;  and  Frederic,  not  being 
able  to  dam  up  the  torrent,  chose  the  alternative  of  staying 
any  further  advance  by  Russia  towards  the  Black  Sea  by 
allowing  her  partly  to  dismember  Poland  in  1772,  on  the 
condition  that  Prussia  should  receive  a  large  share  in  the 
spoils.  The  weakness  of  Turkey  and  of  Poland  in  1790  was 
now  again  presenting  Prussia  with  a  choice  between  the  two 
alternatives;  and,  as  in  1772,  each  policy  had  supporters. 
Pitt  and  Hertzberg  were  exerting  their  powerful  influence  in 
favour  of  restraining  the  further  advance  of  Russia.  With 
most  of  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Seven  Years  War  there  was  a 
tradition  of  hostility  to  Russia.  How  strongly  the  current 
was  running  in  this  direction  in  Berlin  can  be  realised,  when 
we  find  Lucchesini,  whom  Lord  Malmesbury  afterwards  de- 

*  Life  of  Shelburne,  iii.  262. 

•j-  The  King  to  Prince  Henry,  March  8,  1769.  Sorel,  *  La  Question 
d'Orient  au  XVIH  Siecle,'  p.  43. 
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clared  IuilI  been  bouglit  by  Eussia,  writing-  to  Goltz  in 
January,  1791  : — 'God  be  willing  that  we  maintain  the  war- 
'  like  tone  which  beseems  us.  We  must  absolutely  revenge 
'  ourselves  on  these  filthy  Scythians,  who,  spoilt  by  fortune, 
*  have  forgotten  the  days  of  Frankfurt  and  Zorndorf.'  * 

These  views  were  fully  shared  by  the  Duke.  He  wrote 
a  memorandum  to  the  effect  that  the  further  partition  of 
Poland  would  be  as  dangerous  to  Prussia  as  the  conquest  of 
Holland  by  France ;  since  by  the  former  Russia  would 
advance  to  the  Vistula,  while  by  the  latter  France  would 
advance  to  the  Rhine. f  Mirabeau  reported  that  he  showed 
the  greatest  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  *  oriental  system '  of 
Russia,  and  strongly  objected  to  all  new  arrangements 
tending  to  the  dissolution  of  Poland,  which,  in  his  opinion, 
required  to  be  reconstituted  with  readjusted  boundaries  as 
a  defence  to  the  eastern  frontier  of  Prussia.  He  there- 
fore threw  the  whole  of  his  weight  into  the  support  of  the 
policy  of  Hertzberg  and  Pitt,  so  as  to  check,  if  possible,  the 
external  encroachments  of  Russia  and  the  internal  intrigues 
of  Austria.  '  I  keep  up  my  family  connexions,'  he  said  to 
Mirabeau.  '  We  perhaps  shall  be  the  last  who  will  be 
'  smitten  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Germanic  body,  because  of 
'  the  confraternity  which  unites  us  to  the  Elector  of  Hanover.' 
He  was  apparently  also  ruminating  a  project  of  his  own  for 
the  reconstruction  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  for  he 
could  not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  antique  and  ruinous  body 
must  be  propped  up  in  order  to  be  preserved ;  and  that  if  it 
was  not  to  fall,  it  must  be  repaired.  % 

It  would  appear  that  an  offer  was  actually  made  to  him 
at  this  time  of  the  crown  of  a  new  projected  State,  which 
was  to  consist  of  Limburg,  Gueldres,  and  Luxemburg.  There 
is  also  little  doubt  that  his  name  was  mentioned  for  the 
reversion  of  the  crown  of  Poland ;  but  he  foresaw  that  if 
rearrangements  of  territory  on  a  large  scale  once  began  in 
Europe,  his  own  duchy  might  be  endangered  in  some  new 
distribution  ;  and  that  the  idea  of  personal  aggrandisement 
was  inconsistent  with  his  own  view  of  his  true  position 
as  a  German  prince.  He  was  at  bottom  more  German 
than  Prussian,  however  much  he  dreaded  putting  himself 
into  opposition  with  Prussia.  He  observed  with  regret  the 
tendency  the  King  was  already  beginning  to  show  to  lean 

*  Creux,  '  Pitt  et  Frederic  Guillaurae  II,'  p.  90. 

t  Massenbach,  ii.  58. 
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towards  Russia;  and  above  all  things  lie  dreaded  the  in- 
fluence of  Prince  Henry,  '  that  partitioning  Prince,'  as  he 
termed  him,  who  he  said  might  some  day  prove  the  worst 
enemy  of  his  country,*  and  carry  out  even  more  dangerous 
schemes  than  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  of  which  he 
had  been  the  principal  adviser.  But  his  broad  and  states- 
manlike ideas,  Mirabeau  began  to  observe,  were  largely 
paralysed  by  an  inveterate  tendency  to  see  two  sides  to 
every  question,  and  to  be  unable  to  decide  between  them 
when  action  was  required.  His  brilliant  imagination  and 
ambitious  energy  began  by  catching  fire  at  first  emotions, 
although  at  the  moment  he  might  betray  no  outward  sym- 
ptoms but  those  of  tranquillity  ;  but  the  rein  he  had  long  since 
learnt  to  put  upon  his  passions '  reconducted  him  to  the  hesita- 

*  tion  of  experience,  and  to  a  superabundant  circumspection 
^  with  which  his  great  distrust  of  mankind,  and  his  chief  foible 
'  — his  dread  of  losing  his  reputation — incessantly  inspired.' 
He  also  seemed  to  Mirabeau  to  have  another  great  weakness  : 

*  a  prodigious  dread  of  having  his  reputation  injured  even  by 
'  the  most  contemptible  Zoilus,'  and  to  suffer,  as  a  natural 
consequence,  from  a  tendency  to  listen  too  easily  to  praise, 
'  if  gracefully  embellished  and  artfully  concealed.' 

The  Convention  of  Peichenbach,  by  which  Austria  was 
detached  from  the  Russian  alliance,  in  August  1790,  was  the 
first  victory  of  Pitt's  policy.  It  had  the  immediate  effect 
of  inducing  Russia  to  make  a  moderate  peace  with  Sv/eden 
in  order  to  prevent  that  Power  joining  the  hostile  coalition 
which  Hertzberg  was  known  to  be  designing.  Denmark  had 
meanwhile  been  compelled  to  v/ithdraw  from  any  further 
attack  on  Sweden,  and  a  treaty  had  been  concluded  between 
Poland  and  Prussia  on  March  29,  1790,  by  which  the  two 
States  mutually  agreed  to  guarantee  one  another's  territory 
without  prejudice  to  their  rights  to  settle  any  outstanding 
territorial  questions  which  had  existed  before  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty.  Dantzig  and  Thorn  were  meant  by  the 
negotiators,  but  any  cession  of  territory  was  known  to  be  so 
unpopular  in  Poland  as  to  make  it  dangerous  to  mention 
the  matter  publicly,  at  least  for  the  moment,  and  Pitt  desired. 
If  possible,  to  avoid  territorial  changes. 

Thus  far  the  policy  of  the  Triple  Alliance  had  been  emi- 
nently successful.     The  death  of  the  Emperor  Joseph  on 

*  Mirabeau,  '  Secret  History,'  i.  312-314.  Kotes  by  Alplionse  de 
Beaiicliamp  in  tlie  '  Biograpliie  Universelle,  iv.  50,  nouveile  edition. 
AUgemeine  Deutsche  Biograj)hie,  xv.  279. 
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February  10,  1790,  had  materially  assisted  it,  not  only  by 
removinj^  his  ambitions  personality  from  the  scene,  but  by 
substituting  for  him  on  the  throne  the  cautious  and  politic 
Leopold  II.,  who  was  well  affected  to  Poland,  and  desired  to 
see  a  thoroufrh  reform  of  the  constitution  of  that  kinfrdoni 
carried  out.  There  now  remained  onl^'the  war  between  Russia 
and  Turkey  to  terminate,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  would 
be  secure.  To  that  object  Pitt  and  Hertzberg,  supported 
by  the  Duke,  now  directed  their  attention.  France  was 
already  paralysed  by  increasing  domestic  discord,  and  the 
new  men  were  known  to  be  favourable  to  a  Prussian  alliance. 
Encouraged  probably  by  the  reversion  of  Austria,  after  the 
death  of  Josei^h  II.,  to  her  traditional  policy  of  resisting 
the  progress  of  Eussia  to  the  northern  bank  and  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  Pitt  now  made  an  advance  on  his  former 
strictly  conservative  policy,  and  smiled  on  the  plans  of 
Hertzberg  in  regard  to  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  evidently  believ- 
ing that  the  favourable  attitude  adopted  by  the  Emperor 
Leopold  towards  Poland  would  facilitate  them,  by  facili- 
tating the  proposed  exchange  with  part  of  Galicia,  while 
Russia  was  to  be  coerced  by  a  threat  of  war  into  accepting 
them  and  also  into  making  peace  with  Turkey. 

How  the  policy  of  Pitt  and  Hertzberg  was  defeated  by  the 
series  of  events  connected  with  the  failure  of  the  British 
Government  to  secure  the  support  of  Parliament  for  the  so- 
called  '  Russian  armament'  of  1791,  b}'  the  dread  excited  at 
Berlin  at  the  idea  that  a  reformed  ajid  reconstituted  Poland 
might  itself  prove  a  menace  to  Prussia,  and  by  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  Poles  to  surrender  any  territory  whatever  even 
by  way  of  exchange,  and  by  the  alarm  caused  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin  by  the  course  of  events  in  France,  is  part  of  the  general 
history  of  Europe.  These  events  shook  even  the  strong 
position  of  Pitt  in  England,  and  gave  the  long-wished-for 
opportunity  to  the  enemies  of  Hertzberg  in  Prussia  to  charge 
him  with  failure.  In  Frederic  William  II.  they  unfortu- 
nately found  a  ready  listener,  especially  Avhen,  instigated  by 
Catherine  II.,  they  were  able  to  tell  the  superstitious 
monarch  that  the  finger  of  Gi)d  pointed,  not  to  a  war  to  save 
Poland  from  Russia,  but  to  a  crusade  to  put  down  the  . 
anarchists  of  France,  while  she  performed  the  same  kindly 
office  towards  the  reformers  at  Warsaw. 

After  the  brief  attempt  already  described  to  appear  as  the 
continuator  of  the  traditions  of  the  previous  reign,  Frederic 
William  II.  had  surrendered  himself  to  the  intiuence  of 
mistresses — of  Mme.  Rietz,  nee  Henck,    who    was   created 
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Countess  of  Liclitenau ;  of  Countess  Doelmhoff,  whom  he 
married,  de  la  main  gauche;  and  of  Mdlle.  de  Voss,  who 
blossomed  into  the  Countess  von  Ingenheim.  It  was  even 
more  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  the  State  that  the 
King  allowed  himself  to  be  influenced  by  the  spiritualistic 
ideas  of  the  illuminati  and  by  the  Rosicrucian  Society.  These 
mystics  and  religionists  with  Wollner  their  high  priest 
disseminated  an  atmosphere  of  mawkish  and  sentimental 
pietism  around  them,  and  pretended  to  be  able  to  evoke 
the  shades  of  Moses,  Csesar,  and  Jesus  Christ.  The  true 
heirs  of  Frederic  the  Great  had  no  place  at  such  a  Court, 
though  Duke  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  then  tending  to  a 
condition  of  dotage,  joined  the  new  sect.  Hertzberg  and 
his  colleagues  were  pushed  aside  in  favour  of  supple 
courtiers,  such  as  Lucchesini  and  Lombard.  In  military 
affairs  an  outward  show  of  respect  was  preserved  for  the 
Duke  and  for  Moellendorff;  but  Mannstein  and  Bischoffs- 
werder,  who  had  the  support  of  the  illuminati,  and  both 
professed,  however  jealous  of  each  other,  to  hold  their  tenets, 
had  the  ear  of  the  King.  Favouritism  reigned  triumphant ; 
the  royal  treasure  was  dissipated ;  and  the  whole  system  of 
the  late  reign  was  rapidly  disorganised.  '  The  master,  what 
'  is  he  ? '  Mirabeau  had  said  in  1 786.  '  It  would  be  rash  at 
'  present  to  decide,  though  one  might  be  strongly  tempted 

*  to  reply  "  King  Log."  No  understanding,  no  fortitude, 
'  no  consistency,  no  industry :  in  his  pleasures  the  Hog  of 

*  Epicurus,  and  the  hero  only  of  a  pride  which  we  should 

*  perhaps  better  describe  as  a  kind  of  narrow  and  vulgar 
'  vanity.'  * 

By  1791  this  forecast  had  been  only  too  amply  justified. 

*  Oh !  this  Liclitenau,'  said  Massenbach,  for  once  becoming  almost 
humorous ;  '  the  wife  of  two  men,  and  the  courtesan  of  the  favours  of 
every  big-boned  and  lusty  youth  !  And  then,  too,  all  these  subordinate 
assistant  concubines,  whose  only  fatherland  is  the  theatre  !  .  .  . 
Every  heir  to  a  throne  should  have  three  works,  not  under  his  pillow, 
but  on  his  writini;-  table.  The  first  is  Machiavelli's  immortal  Avork  ; 
the  second,  Gibbon ;  the  third,  Adam  Smith.  But  I  never  met 
Machir.velli,  or  Gibbon,  or  Adam  Smith,  when  I  have  had  to  pay  my 
respects  to  Frau  von  Voss.'  f 

Under  the  system  which  now  ruled  it  has  been  pithily 
said  that  'the  officers  interfered  in  Church  matters,  the 
'  theologians  in  political  affairs,  the  diplomatists  lectured 

*  Mirabeau,  '  Secret  History,'  i.  330. 
j  Massenbach,  ii.  155,  158. 
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'  the  generals,  and  the  generals  felt  themselves  called  upon 
'  to  give  their  opinion  on  foreign  policy,  a  state  of  things  by 
'  which  each  and  all  were  necessarily  injured.  It  gave  the 
*  country  an  administration  affecting  piety,  a  bureaucratic 
'  Church,  and  a  political  army.'  * 

The  whole  grouping  of  the  European  Powers  was  now 
quickly  changed.  Hertzberg  had  fallen,  and  the  alliance  of 
Prussia  with  Austria  with  reference  to  events  in  France  was 
the  first  consequence.  The  abandonment  of  the  favourable 
policy  of  Prussia  towards  Poland,  which  was  the  legacy  of 
Hertzberg's  policy,  was  the  next  sacrifice.  In  the  place  of  the 
recent  guarantee  of  the  integrity  of  the  Polish  territories,  an 
agreement  with  Russia,  on  the  model  of  the  first  partition, 
was  gradually  substituted.  Poland,  after  the  sudden  death, 
by  smallpox,  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  on  February  29, 1792, 
soon  found  herself  abandoned  by  Austria  also,  and  was  left 
an  easy  prey  to  Russia,  which,  after  concluding  a  favourable 
peace  with  Turkey,  in  January  of  that  year,  found  herself 
with  an  entirely  free  hand  in  the  East.  This  abrupt 
transition  of  policy  on  the  part  of  Prussia  was  fatal  to  all 
the  ideas  of  the  Duke  as  a  party  leader.  For  resistance  to 
Russia  was  now  substituted  an  attack  on  France,  and  the 
policy  of  the  reconstruction  of  Poland  was  displaced  in 
favour  of  the  second  dismemberment  of  that  unhappy  coun- 
try :  at  the  very  moment  when,  encouraged  by  the  example 
of  Sweden  and  the  good  will  of  the  Emperor  Leopold,  she 
had  cast  herself  free  from  the  interested  intrigues  of  Russia, 
and  was  reforming  her  government  and  administration. 
Poland  was  in  future  merely  considered  a  convenient  fund 
by  the  three  Great  Powers  to  draw  upon  :  the  fund  in  which 
Prussia  was  to  find  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  of  her 
share  of  the  crusade  against  France ;  Russia  for  the  tem- 
porary abandonment  of  her  hostile  designs  against  Turkey ; 
and  Austria  for  the  abandonment  of  the  ambitious  schemes 
which  she  had  so  long  entertained  in  Germany. 

It  was  in  connexion  with  this  projected  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  Prussia  that,  in  the  month  of  February, 
1792,  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to 
give  his  advice  on  the  military  aspects  of  the  new  situation. 
In  the  previous  year  he  had  found  in  a  serious  illness  a 
fortunate  excuse  for  not  attending  the  conferences  at  Pill- 
nitz,t  and  in  now  obeying  the  summons  of  the  King  to 
Berlin  he  commenced  the  ruin  of  his  own  career.     At  the 

*  Sybel,  book  iv.  ch.  i.  j  Massenbach,  i.  23. 
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commencement  of  1792  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  repu- 
tation. He  held  the  first  military  rank  in  what  was  re- 
garded as  the  finest  army  in  Europe ;  he  could  at  any 
moment  have  received  the  chief  command  in  the  Imperial 
service_,  if  he  had  desired  to  have  it ;  he  had  been  offered 
the  sovereignty  of  part  of  the  Low  Countries  by  one  set  of 
reformers,  and,  it  was  said,  the  reversion  of  the  throne  of 
Poland  by  another.  Hertzberg's  early  successes  had  been 
due  to  his  support.  He  was  connected  by  political  agree- 
ment with  the  great  Minister  who  ruled  England,  and  by 
marriage  with  her  Royal  House.  If  he  had  gone  down 
into  the  grave  at  the  same  date  as  the  Emperor  Leopold, 
men  would  have  said  afterwards  that  not  the  least  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Europe  had  been  that,  on  the  eve  of  the 
events  which  followed,  she  had  untimely  lost  the  one  man 
able  to  pilot  her  through  those  troublous  events  ;  the 
general  able  to  lead  her  armies;  the  statesman  pre-emi- 
nently fitted  to  moderate  victory  by  prudence;  and  his- 
torians would  have  delighted  to  linger  round  the  problem 
of  what  the  later  action  of  his  life  might  have  been,  even 
as  they  still  speculate  whether  Mirabeau  would  have  been 
able  to  bend  the  fierce  democracy  of  France  to  his  will, 
or  if  Chatham  would  have  succeeded  in  restoring  a  good 
understanding  with  the  American  colonies,  had  his  life 
been  prolonged. 

An  incident  had  just  happened  which  proved  in  a  re- 
markable degree  how  great  was  the  desire  to  secure  his 
services.  At  the  commencement  of  1792  a  constitutional 
ministry  had  been  formed  in  France  to  meet  the  recently 
elected  Assemblee  Legislative.  In  this  ministry  Narbonne 
had  the  leading  part.  Delessart  was  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  Narbonne  himself  was  Minister  for  War.  He 
held  the  view  that  the  security  of  the  King  depended 
on  the  strict  yet  vigorous  support  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, and  on  the  adoption  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy 
against  Austria.  Though  for  a  totally  different  set  of 
reasons,  the  Girondins,  who  dominated  the  recently  elected 
Assembly,  held  an  identical  view  in  regard  to  the  policy  to 
be  pursued  abroad.  But  for  a  great  foreign  war  no  general 
existed  in  the  country  who  commanded  public  confidence. 
Lafayette,  Rochambeau,  Biron,  Custine,  and  the  aged  Prus- 
sian soldier  of  fortune,  Liickner,  were  the  most  prominent 
men  in  the  service.  But  neither  they  nor  Narbonne  him- 
self were  judged  fully  equal  to  the  emergency.  It  was. 
determined  to  look  further  afield,  and  Narbonne  declared 
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the  Duke  to  be  the  man  of  the  hour.  The  Girondins,  even 
the  Jacobins,  regarded  him  as  one  of  the  friends  of  liberty. 
His  sympath}^  with  everything  French,  like  that  of  Frederic 
the  Great,  was  notorious.  '  He  only  lacks  a  crown,'  said 
Carra,  one  of  the  most  famous  journalists  of  the  day,  '  to 

*  be,  I  do  not  say  the  greatest  of  kings,  but  the  restorer  of 

*  the  freedom  of  Europe.  Should  he  arrive  in  Paris,  I 
'  am  ready  to  bet  that  his  first  step  will  be  to  go  to  the 

*  Jacobin  Club  and  put  on  the  bonnet  rouge.'  *  Dumouriez 
had  done  something  of  the  kind,  and  Dumouriez  was 
a  known  admirer  of  the  Duke  ;  so  was  Talleyrand. 
Lafayette  approved  the  idea  of  sending  for  him;  Mme.  de 
Stael  supported  it  with  enthusiasm,  and  Delessart,  though 
apparently  unwillingly,  accepted  it  and  placed  it  before 
the  King  and  Queen,  who  in  their  turn  also  adopted  it. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  proposal  which  led  in  1792  to 
the  mission  of  Fran9ois  de  Custine,  the  son  of  the  general 
already  mentioned.  He  accepted  it  with  delight,  and  to 
Brunswick  he  accordingly  repaired,  armed  with  a  private 
letter  from  Louis  XVI.  as  his  credential  to  the  Duke.  The 
French  Archives  contain  the  story  of  the  mission  in  a  series 
of  despatches  between  Custine  and  Delessart.  Custine  arrived 
at  Brunswick  in  the  early  part  of  January.  He  was  a  little 
disappointed  at  not  finding  the  Duke  so  ardent  a  Liberal  and 
Democrat  as  he  had  expected. 

'  He  appeared  indeed  to  identify  himself,'  Custine  "wrote,  '  with  the 
position  of  our  party  in  France,  and,  speakinjr  generally,  with  our 
principles.  Some  of  them  he  had  always  approved,  but  to  give  a  just 
and  complete  idea  of  him  it  was  necessary  to  acknowledge  that  many 
others  of  these  principles  he  totally  disapproved,  although  his  truly 
philosophical  intellect  thereby  came  sometimes  into  conflict  with 
opposite  sentiments.'  '  I  cannot  define  him  better,'  he  summed  up  in 
his  report,  '  than  by  likening  him  to  those  reformers  in  our  own 
country  who,  as  they  are  endowed  with  intelligence  and  enlightenment, 
are  the  partisans  neither  of  the  aristocracy,  nor  of  the  clergy,  nor  of 
the  long  robe,  nor  of  an  arbitrary  and  despotic  system.  But  with 
reference  to  that  absolute  equality  of  rights  on  which  our  Constitution 
rests,  it  claims  the  allegiance  of  his  intellect,  but  not  his  sympathy ;  he 
approves  it  possibly,  but  of  a  certainty  he  loves  it  not.'  f 

Custine,  in  fact,  found  in  the  Duke  '  un  grand  seigneur 
'  philosophe,  mais  au  demeurant  un  grand  seigneur,'  with 
as  little  love  for  democracy  as  for  the  clergy,  and  quite 

*  Precis  de  la  defense  de  Carra  (1793),  quoted  by  Sorel  in  *  La 
Mission  de  Custine  h  Brunswick  :  Revue  Historique,'  i.  157. 
t  Kapport  a  Delessart,  Feb.  13,  1792,  ib.  163. 
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prepared  to  see  in  the  Eevolution  another  *  infame  a  ecraser.' 
His  criticism  of  prejudices,  his  zeal  for  particular  reforms, 
were,  he  said,  united  in  him,  as  they  were  in  Yoltaire  and 
Frederic,  '  to  a  profound  contempt  for  the  viJe  multitude 
*  and  for  the  ignorance  of  the  mob.' 

The  Duke  told  Custine  that  he  was  satisfied  with  his  own 
position.  His  business  was  to  command  the  Prussian  army 
in  time  of  war  and  to  administer  his  Duchy  in  time  of 
peace.  He  absolutely  disowned  all  sympathy  for  the 
emigres,  and  for  the  absolutist  sympathies  of  the  Court  of 
Berlin ;  but  he  expressed  pity  for  the  position  of  the  King 
of  France,  and  a  regret  that  the  French  Constitution  had 
not  established  two  Chambers,  as  Mirabeau  had  wished. 
He  found  no  difficulty  in  clearly  pointing  out  to  Custine 
the  impossibility  of  the  proposal  put  before  him.  Custine, 
however,  returned  to  the  charge  again  and  again.  Like 
Mirabeau  before  him,  he  became  more  and  more  impressed 
by  the  ability  and  character  of  his  host  in  proportion  as 
his  stay  at  Brunswick  was  prolonged.  But  the  Duke  was 
immoveable.  If  war  broke  out  it  would,  he  said,  be  a  war 
of  aggression  by  France,  and  therefore,  if  placed  in  com- 
mand of  the  French  army,  he  would  not  be  able  to  rely  on 
the  enthusiasm  always  evoked  by  foreign  attack  and 
invasion.  The  German  princes  were  not  going  to  attack 
France. 

'What,  then,  Avould  be  my  business  ?  '  he  asked.  *  To  succeed  by 
means  sought  in  the  genius  of  your  nation,  to  wliich  I  am  a  foreigner, 
to  give  to  your  army  the  degree  of  discipline  required  by  your  new 
regime.,  and  to  regenerate  it  by  a  good  selection  of  officers  in  a  country 
where  I  practically  know  nobody.  Believe  me,  the  commonplaces 
and  the  sophistries  of  those  who  might  asseverate  that  it  would  be 
against  royalty  that  I  would  have  to  go  and  fight  are  not  what  can 
hinder  me.  I  know  what  to  think  of  such  declamations,  and  to  reduce 
them  to  their  proper  value.  During  the  course  of  my  existence  I  have 
not  avoided  great  undertakings,  and  I  know  how  to  appreciate  a  lead- 
ing rule  on  the  stage  of  the  first  theatre  in  the  world.  But  I  woidd 
have  to  be  a  very  presumptuous  or  a  very  incapable  man  were  I  not  to 
feel  in  this  affair  the  utter  impossibility  of  success ;  and  being  certain, 
as  I  am,  in  my  present  position  of  commanding  some  troops — if  they 
are  confided  to  me — at  least  as  well  as  anybody  else,  I  have  too  much 
amour-propre  to  be  willing  to  risk  my  reputation  in  an  enterprise 
altogether  too  hazardous  and  complicated.'  * 

So  spoke  the  philosophic  Duke;  and  after  some  further 
interviews  this  curious  negotiation  came  to  the  inevitable 

*  Ibid.  p.  1G7. 
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end.  An  imperfect  knowled<?e  of  the  circumstances  led  j\I. 
de  Lamai'tine  and  M.  Louis  Blanc  to  exaggerate  the  offers 
made  by  Custine  into  an  offer  b}^  the  constitutional  party  of 
the  throne  of  France  to  the  Duke.*  Custine  returned  to  Paris, 
to  perish,  before  the  end  of  1793,  on  the  scaffold  on  which 
his  father  had  died  before  him ;  while  the  Duke,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  was  summoned  to  Berlin  to  advise  on  an  enter- 
prise of  an  exactly  opposite  character  to  that  to  which  he 
had  been  invited  by  Narbonne.  He  had  just  told  Custine 
that  the  German  sovereigns  were  not  going  to  attack  France; 
but  on  his  arrival  at  Berlin  he  was  offered  by  the  King,  in 
his  name  and  that  of  the  head  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  which  it  had  been  decided 
should  invade  France;  and  he  was  directed  to  prepare  a  plan 
of  campaign  for  the  conquest  of  the  yevj  country  which  he 
had  just  been  invited  to  defend.  In  an  ill-starred  moment 
he  obeyed  the  royal  commands. 

In  his  conversations  with  Mirabeau  and  Custine  the  Duke 
had  shown  the  finer  side  of  his  mind.  We  see  his  unbiassed 
judgement  and  penetrating  intellect  criticising  the  European 
situation  with  marvellous  sagacity,  and  refusing  to  be 
tempted  into  hazardous  enterprises,  even  into  those  which 
political  sympathy  or  the  chauce  of  further  renown  might 
have  rendered  most  attractive.  But  at  Berlin  all  is  different. 
There  he  allows  himself  to  be  overawed  b}'  the  King  into 
becoming  the  adviser  and  the  director  of  an  enterprise 
essentially  distasteful  to  him  :  an  enterprise  dangerous  in 
his  opinion  to  the  political  interests  of  Prussia,  because 
certain  to  leave  Russia  a  free  hand  in  the  East,  and  doubly 
dangerous  from  a  military  standpoint  because  of  the  exist- 
ing confusion  and  corruption  at  Berlin.  The  enterprise,  too, 
was  the  project  of  the  King,  of  whose  capacity  the  Duke 
had  the  lowest  opinion,  and  of  the  French  emigrrs,  whose 
ideas  he  detested,  however  willing  he  was  to  accord  personal 
hospitality  to  the  Due  de  Castries  and  other  old  antagonists 
of  the  Seven  Years'  War,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  Bruns- 
wick.f  He  had  told  Custine,  as  he  also  told  Massenbach, 
that  he  was  very  far  from  being  of  the  opinion  that  the 
want  of  discipline  of  the  French  army  was  likely  to  cause 
a  general  rout,  as  the  emigres  pretended  was  certain  to  be 
the  case ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  he  thought  war  would  itself 
bring  the  remedy  to  that  evil ;  that  the  valour  of  the  French, 

*  Histoire  des  Girondins,  v.  xxii.     Hist,  de  la  RL-vohition,  vi.  2-49. 
I  Massenbach,  iii.  241.     Life  of  Beugnot,  vol.  i.  ch.  x. 
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excited  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  peculiar  passions  of 
the  hour,  would  without  doubt  be  equal  to  their  established 
reputation ;  that,  if  he  had  to  lead  an  attack  on  France, 
he  would  carefully  avoid  taking-  any  precipitate  course,  or 
fighting-  pitched  battles,  in  which  chance  always  counted 
for  much,  as  a  French  victory  would  mean  ruin  to  her 
enemies,  while  a  French  defeat  would  be  very  far  from  de- 
finitely settling  matters ;  and  that  his  own  plan  would  be  to 
move  several  armies  to  different  points  of  the  frontier,  and 
maintain  them  there,  in  the  occupation  of  j)Ositions  im- 
pregnable to  attack,  and  there  await  the  ruin  of  the  French 
from  internal  divisions  and  disorganised  finances,  rather 
than  from  an  overt  attack,  which  would  only  rouse  them  to 
preternatural  exertions.*  Yet,  at  the  request  of  the  King, 
he  now  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  invasion  of  France  and  a 
direct  march  on  Paris,  and  consented  to  lead  the  attack  in 
person,  at  the  same  time  carefully  annotating  the  plan  as 
not  really  his  own,  but  that  of  the  King,  so  as  to  justify 
himself  before  posterity.  In  the  inner  circle  of  his  friends  he 
did  not  keep  back  the  expression  of  his  dissatisfaction  at  not 
having  been  consulted  on  the  policy  of  the  expedition,  instead 
of  only  on  the  military  means  of  carrying  it  out.  Nothing  of 
any  real  advantage  to  Germany  could  result  from  it,  in  his 
opinion.  He  at  once  recognised  the  immense  forces,  the  un- 
known strength,  which  lay  behind  the  apparent  confusion  of 
things  in  France.  No  professional  pedantry  blinded  him.  Dis- 
organised the  French  army  and  administration  undoubtedly 
were,  and  whence  they  would  get  ofl&cers  or  supplies  might 
not  be  clear,  'but  a  headlong  plunge  into  the  crater  he 
'  dreaded  above  all  things.'  '  Our  other  complications  may 
'  unravel  themselves,'  he  wrote  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Oels,  '  but  would  to  heaven  we  had  done  with  these  French 
'  devils  ;  '  And  he  plainly  '  told  Frederic  William  that 
''  events  might  occur  of  which  the  consequences  would  be 
'  incalculable,  as  the  heads  governing  France  were  under 
'  the  influence  of  an  effervescence  from  which  the  most 
'  extraordinary  results  might  be  anticipated.'  f  As  to  the 
Bischoffswerders  and  the  Mannsteins,  and  the  royal  entou- 
rage generally,  the  late  King,  in  his  opinion,  would  have 


*  Custine  to  Delessart,  February  24,  1792.  Revue  Historique, 
i.  176.     Massenbach,  i.  267. 

t  Sybel,  book  iv.  ch.  :.,  who  is  quoting  from  the  correspondence 
at  Brunswick  to  which  he  Avas  given  access,  and  also  refers  to 
SchlieiFen's  '  DenkwUrdigkeiten.'     Massenbach,  i.  267-278. 
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quickly  sent  tliera  all  about  their  business,  l^ut  it  was  to 
the  plans  of  the  Bischoffswerders,  the  Mannsteins,  and  the 
emigres,  that  now,  at  the  crisis  of  his  career,  he  abandoned 
his  own  mature  opinions,  both  on  the  political  issues  and 
the  military  methods  to  be  adopted.* 

There  are  mental  conformations  which  are  rendered  faulty 
by  a  marked  disproportion  between  the  ingredients  of  in- 
tellect and  of  will,  of  mind  and  of  moral  force.  A  less 
penetrating  and  perfect  intelligence,  under  the  driving  power 
of  a  more  powerful  will,  often  produces  greater  results  than 
a  broader  intelligence  moved  by  a  comparatively  weak  cha- 
racter. So  now,  when  the  decisive  moment  arrived,  which 
Mirabeau  had  indicated  must  sooner  or  later  come,  wheii 
the  Duke  would  have  to  decide  if  he  would  act  with  authority 
or  not,  it  was  proved  that  the  early  suspicions  of  Gaudi  and 
Westphalen  were  true,  and  that  while  nature  had  granted 
him  every  faculty  of  the  intellect  with  an  unstinted  hand, 
circumstances,  if  not  nature  herself,  had  deprived  him  of  the 
equally  necessary  quality  of  moral  determination.  Harden- 
berg  is  said  to  have  once  implored  him,  if  he  disapproved 
the  proposals  put  before  him,  at  least  to  say  '  No '  to  them  in 
a  determined  manner.f  It  was  his  want  of  power  to  do  this, 
his  lack  of  civil  as  distinct  from  military  courage,  which  give 
so  protean  an  aspect  to  his  career,  and  account  for  the 
opposite  verdicts  of  his  contemporaries,  sometimes  from  the 
same  persons,  according  as  the  intellectual  resources  of  his 
mind,  or  his  failure  to  give  effect  to  his  own  conceptions, 
were  at  the  moment  most  present  to  the  mind  of  the  writer. 

Lord  Malmesbury,  who  accompanied  the  expedition  to 
Holland,  and  was  afterwards  specially  accredited  to  the  Court 
of  Brunswick,  describes,  on  one  occasion,  how  the  Duke, 
having  laid  aside  all  his  finesse  and  suspicion,  '  appeared  in  all 
'  his  lustre;'  and  then  soon  after  declares  him  to  be  'all 

*  suspicion,    cunning,    and    irresolution  ;  '    and   *  to    want 

*  mental  decision ; '  adding  that  he  failed  in  these  respects 
as    much    as    his    daughter.    Princess    Caroline,    did    *  in 

*  character  and  tact,'  which  was  to  say  a  good  deal4  Stein 
abuses  him  for  his  conduct  in  1792  as  '  selfish  and  insincere  ;  ' 
but  in  1804  declares  him  to  be  the  one  '  noble '  excep- 
tion to  the  general  meanness  and  imbecility  of  the  lesser 
German  royalties.  §     Massenbach  at  one  moment  compares 

*  Malmesbury,  iii.  166, 167. 

t  Ranke,  Hardenberg,  i.  81. 

t  Malmesbury,  '  Diary,'  iii.  159,  160,  190. 

§  Life  of  Stein,  by  Sir  John  Seeley,  i.  ch.  iii.  iv. 
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Mm  to  the  hesitating  Mornay  of  Voltaire's  '  Henriade,' 
who  condemns  the  battle,  pities  his  master,  and  then 
follows ;  at  another  he  says  he  is  the  only  man  who  can  save 
Germany  or  is  fit  to  command  the  army.*  He  extols  the 
Duke  in  1791  as  the  greatest  general  in  the  world;  in  1792, 
after  a  remarkable  instance  of  hesitancy  at  Homburg,  he 
declares  that  he  washes  his  hands  of  him  altogether.  In 
1793,  after  the  victories  of  Pirraasens  and  Kaiserslautern,  he 
devotes  page  after  page  to  panegyrics  of  the  Duke's  military 
skill  and  greatness  of  character.!  In  1799  he  fills  the  air 
with  lamentations  on  the  impossibility  of  inducing  the  Duke 
to  act  with  resolution  and  to  seize  the  helm  of  the  State. 
In  1805  and  1806  we  find  him  denouncing  his  want  of 
strength  of  character;  and  then,  finally,  after  the  Duke's 
death,  declaring  that  he,  and  he  only,  might  have  been  able 
to  save  the  situation  after  the  battle  of  Jena.  The  worst 
of  it  was  perhaps  that  the  Duke  knew  his  own  weakness. 

*  I  cannot  resist  it,'  he  told  Sir  James  Harris ;  '  it  is  stronger 

*  than  I.'  I  With  advancing  years  the  failing  did  not 
diminish.  It  was  heightened  by  the  apprehension,  con- 
stantly present  to  his  mind,  that  if  the  policy  of  his  own 
little  Duchy  did  not  move  in  the  orbit  fixed  from  Berlin,  he 
might  bring  political  ruin  on  his  family.  It  was  further 
stimulated  by  an  almost  superstitious  feeling  as  to  the  mili- 
tary obedience  due  by  him  to  the  King,  which  compelled 
him,  as  he  thought,  though  a  sovereign  prince,  to  obey, 
as  a  marshal  of  the  Prussian  army,  whatever  orders  came 
from  the  successor  of  Frederic  the  Great,  incompetent — 
in  his  own  well-matured  judgement — as  he  knew  that  suc- 
cessor to  be,  and  thoroughgoing  as  was  his  own  contempt 
for  all  the  subordinate  personalities  of  the  Berlin  Court, 
whom  he  depicted  to  Custine  either  as  odious  or  as  per- 
sonally ridiculous. § 

The  Duke  had  a  horror  of  the  emigres,  who  swarmed  into 
his  camp  at  Koblentz.  '  He  could  scarcely,'  says  an  eye- 
witness, '  find  elbow-room  in  the  crowd  of  them.     He  paid 

*  compliment  after  compliment,  and  made  obeisances  to  the 
'  very  ground ;  but  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  his  eyes  glittered 


*  Chuquet,  '  La  Premiere  Invasion  Prussienne/  p.  127. 

t  '  Icli  betrachtete  Carln  Wilhelm  Ferdinand  als  den  Hirt  und  Stolz 
der  Preusaen  und  den  Heros  des  Zeitalters.'     Massenbach,  ii.  47. 

J  Malmesbury,  iii.  160. 

§  Custine  to  Delessart,  February  13,  1793.  Revue  Historique, 
i.  173.     Malmesbury  Memoirs,  iii.  173. 
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*  like  those  of  a  ti^er.'  *  And  yet  from  Koblentz  on  July  25 
was  issued  the  celebrated  manifesto  to  the  French  people, 
•which  embodied  all  the  fiercest  passions  of  the  French  hnujrrs, 
and  this  manifesto,  alas  !  was  signed  '  Brunswick.'  It  is 
immaterial  whether  the  publication,  coming  as  it  did  at  so 
critical  a  moment,  was  or  was  not  the  cause  of  the  excesses 
of  September  in  Paris.  This  will  be  a  matter  of  permanent 
controversy.  But  the  misery  of  the  thing  is  that  the  most 
liberal  and  enlightened  prince  of  his  time,  a  known 
sympathiser  Avith  France  and  with  all  reasonable  reforms, 
should,  contrary  to  his  own  feelings  and  wishes,  have 
allowed  himself  to  yield  to  the  wishes  of  the  King,  and  be 
persuaded  into  attaching  his  name  to  this  fatal  document — 
and  subsequently  to  two  others  of  the  same  character — of 
which  not  he,  but  one  M.  Geoffrey  de  Limon,  who  was 
acting  as  secretary  to  the  Comte  de  Provence  and  his  little 
cabinet  of  exiles,  was  the  real  author.  When  Bertrand  de 
MoUeville,  in  his  '  Memoirs,'  charged  the  Duke  with  having 
been  the  author  of  the  manifesto,  he  solemnly  denied  it, 
and  asked  if  people  wished  to  take  him  for  an  '  unreflecting 
'  madcap.'  f  Years  after,  when  Massenbach  observed  on 
the  fearful  menaces  they  had  then  hurled  against  France, 
'  Ah,'  replied  the  Duke,  '  that  unlucky  manifesto  !  I  shall 
'  repent  it  to  the  last  day  of  my  life.     What  would  I  not 

*  give  never  to  have  signed  it ! '  J 

'  A  great  man,'  said  the  '  Moniteur,'  '  has  made  himself 
'  the  instrument  of  a  faction.'  ' It  is  the  emigres,'  wrote 
the  Italian  adventurer  Gorani  from  Paris  to  the  Duke — 
and  the  Duke  got  the  letter — *  who  have  deceived  your 
'  Highness.'  He  was  wrong.  The  Duke  had  yielded  in 
despite  of  his  own  better  knowledge. §  Klopstock,  with  the 
true  voice  of  genius,  had  already  called  on  him,  for  the 
sake  of  his  own  reputation,  to  throw  up  the  command ;  and 
Klopstock  was  right.  But  the  Duke  allowed  himself  to  be 
persuaded  into  keeping  it. 

Next  to  the  ("migres  the  Duke  most  of  all  disliked  his 
Austrian  allies,  whom  he  suspected  from  the  Emperor 
Francis  II.  downwards  of  ambitious  designs.     *  The  Duke  of 

*  Brunswick,'  Pellenc  wrote  to  Pitt,  '  is,  without  fear  of  con- 

*  Massenbach,  i.  33. 

t  Mallet  du  Pan,  '  Memoires  et  Correspondance,'  i.  236. 
+  Massenbach,  i.  236. 

§  Chuquet,  *  La  Premiere  Invasion  Prussienne '  (ch.  iii.),  gives  an 
account  of  the  Avhole  subject. 
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'  tradiction,  the  cleverest  and  the  most  deceitful  man  in  Ger- 

*  many.  His  political  principles  are  notorious.  He  detests  the 

*  Court  of  Vienna.'  *  And  yet  the  Duke  consented  to  command 
an  army  which  was  as  much  an  Austrian  as  a  Prussian  force, 
and  with  objects  as  much  dictated  by  the  policy  of  the  Court 
of  Vienna  as  by  that  of  Berlin,  and  supported  also  by  the 
Empress  Catherine.  The  plot  in  the  East  was  thickening, 
and  the  risk  of  sending  the  bulk  of  the  Prussian  army  head- 
long into  France  grew  more  and  more  obvious  every  day 
when  a  Russian  army  was  evidently  about  to  enter  Poland. 
The  Duke  could  not  fail  to  notice  how  anxiously  the  Russian 
emissaries  at  the  royal  headquarters  were  pressing  for  the 
advance  upon  Paris,  and  he  knew  the  reason,  f  And  yet  he 
consented  to  lead  the  advance,  and  become  responsible  for 
it.  The  consequences  to  the  history  of  Europe  and  to  his 
own  hitherto  unquestioned  reputation  will  be  discussed  in  a 
subsequent  article. 

*  Mirabeaii,  Correspondence,  iii.  396. 
t  Massenbacb,  i.  96-7  ;  ii.  16. 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Hahit  and  Instinct.     By  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 

F.G.S.     London:  1896. 
2.   The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants.     By  J.  B.  Taylor, 

Ph.Doc,  F.L.S.,  &c.     London  :  1891. 

nr^nE  word  '  instinct,'  which  forms  part  of  the  title  of  the 
book  named  at  the  head  of  this  article,  has  been  the 
subject  of  many  a  tough  battle  amongst  naturalists,  philo- 
sophers, and  men  of  science  before  and  since  the  days  of 
Gilbert  White,  to  say  nothing  of  some  famous  makers  of 
dictionaries ;  and,  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  more  or 
less  a  key  to  the  books  with  which  we  have  to  deal,  it  may 
be  well  to  quote  a  few  of  the  more  striking  definitions  given 
to  us  by  men  best  qualified  to  speak  on  the  subject.  Dic- 
tionaries shall  come  first. 

'  Instinct,'  says  Webster,  is  '  inward  impulse ;  unconscious,  in- 
voluntary, prompting  to  action;  a  disposition  to  any  one  mode  of  action, 
bodily  or  spiritually,  without  a  distinct  apprehension  of  the  end  or 
object  which  Nature  has  designed  to  be  accomplished  thereby  ; — 
specifically,  the  natural,  unreasoning  impulse  which  guides  an  animal 
to  the  performance  of  any  action  Avithout  thought  of  improvement  in 
the  method.' 

This  definition,  though  wordy,  is  certainl}^  clear  and  com- 
prehensive ;  while  that  from  the  ])en  of  the  great  sage  of 
Bolt  Court — who  had  no  great  leaning  towards  the  study  of 
the  book  of  Nature — is  abrupt,  and  less  accurate.  '  Instinct,' 
he  writes,  is  '  a  desire  or  aversion  acting  in  the  mind  with- 
'  out  the  intervention  of  reason  or  deliberation.     The  power 

*  of  determining  the  will  of  brutes.'  The  learned  Doctor,  by 
denving,  as  he  does  elsewhere,  the  existence  of  'innate  dis- 
'  nositions '  as  rigorously  as  Locke  did  that  of  '  innate  ideas,' 
so  far  seems  to  deny  both  to  man  and  to  other  animals  that 
which  they  certainly  possess.  Nor  does  he  make  the  way 
clearer  for  us  by  the  example  which  he  quotes  from  the  great 
master  of  words,  Shakspeare  himself:  '  Thou  knowest  I  am 

*  valiant  as  Hercules  ;  but  beware  instinct ;  the  lion  will  not 
'  touch  the  true  prince  ;  instinct  is  a  great  master.'  *  For, 
surely,  this  very  feeling  or  disposition  was  a  part  and  parcel 
of  Falstaff's  very  nature — born  in  him,  and  with  him — on 
which  he  acted,  and  which  he  obeys  as  '  a  master.'  f 

*  Henry  IV. 

•|-  Even  if  exaggerated,  or  pretended,  by  FalstafF,  yet  clearly 
acknowledged  as  a  strong  motive  power,  as  it  was  by  Shakspeare 
himself. 
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One  of  the  concisest  definitions  is  that  of  Paley,  who  says 
instinct  is  '  a  propensity  prior  to  experience.'  Another,  not  so 
curt,  and  far  more  complete,  comes  from  the  logical  pen  of 
Whately,  an  acute  reasoner  on  all  such  topics  as  demand 
clear  and  exact  definition  of  terms  :  *  Instinct  is  a  blind 
'  tendency  towards  some  mode  of  action  independent  of  any 

*  consideration  on  the  part  of  the  agent  of  the  end  to  which 

*  the  action  leads.'  Much  of  the  same  character  are  the 
words  of  another  equally  acute  thinker,  who  regards  'instinct ' 
as  '  a  natural  impulse — meaning  by  that  term  innate — to 
'  certain  actions  of  animals  which  they  perform  without 
'  deliberation  or  having  any  end  in  view,  or  knowing  why 
*they  so  act.' 

Thus,  a  calf  will  butt  long  before  his  horns  are  grown,  or 
even  appearing ;  a  hen  broods  over  eggs  of  another  species, 
or  over  sham  eggs,  as  long  and  patiently  as  over  her  own ;  a 
wasp,  that  does  not  feed  on  flesh  herself,  and  knows  not  that 
a  larva  is  to  spring  from  the  e^g  she  has  just  laid  in  the 
sandy  crevice  of  a  wall,  stores  up  worms  and  caterpillars  for 
the  food  of  a  grub  who  eats  nothing  else,  and  so  fixes  them 
that  they  cannot  possibly  escape  the  devourer.  Thus,  also, 
the  bee  builds  her  cell  only  of  one  exact  shape  and  size,  the 
hexagon,  which,  as  far  as  can  be  traced,  she  has,  with  rare 
exceptions,  ever  done  since  the  days  of  the  first  garden  in 
Eden.  The  water-spider,  if  but  a  day  old,  dives  into  water, 
an  element  of  which  she  can  know  nothing  by  experience, 
and  there  at  once  weaves  her  fairy  palace  of  silken  thread. 
If  now  we  turn  to  naturalists  themselves,  we  have  the  well- 
weighed  words  of  Gilbert  White,  who,  after  long  and  careful 
study  of  the  subject,  says  of  '  instinct ' : — 

'  That  wonderful,  limited  faculty  wliicli  at  times  raises  the  brute 
creation  as  it  were  above  reason,  and  at  others  leaves  them  far  below 
it ;  that  secret  influence  by  which  each  species  is  impelled  to  pursue  at 
all  times  the  same  way  or  track  without  teaching  or  example ;  whereas 
reason,  without  teaching,  would  often  vary,  and  do  by  many  methods 
what  instinct  does  by  one.  And  this,  though  instinct,  usually  uniform 
and  consistent,  does  (rarely)  conform  to  circumstances,  place,  and 
special  condition.' 

In  further  illustration  of  which  uniformity  he  cites  three 
examples  of  the  distinctly  different  ways  in  which  three 
different  wild  creatures — the  squirrel,  the  field-mouse,  and 
the  nut-hatch — deal  with  their  favourite  food,  the  hazel-nut. 
Each  opens  the  nut  in  his  own  special  way,  and  from  this  he 
never  varies.     The  first,  after  rasping  off  the  smaller  end, 
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splits  the  shell  into  two  Avith  his  long  fore-teeth,  as  a  man 
does  with  his  knife.  The  second  nibbles  a  tiny  hole  with 
his  teeth  as  neatly  as  if  drilled  with  a  wimble,  and  yet  so 
small  an  orifice  that  the  wonder  is  how  the  kernel  can  ever 
be  extracted  through  it.  The  last  picks  an  irregular,  ragged 
hole  with  his  sharp  bill,  but  having  no  paws  to  hold  the  nut 
firm  while  piercing  it,  he,  like  an  adroit  workman,  fixes  it  in 
some  cleft  or  crevice  of  a  tree,  or  a  post,  as  in  a  vice,  and 
then,  standing  over  it,  perforates  the  stubborn  shell. 

Before  coming  to  our  author's  own  definition  of  instinct, 
we  will  quote  a  few  more  words  from  a  writer  whose  Avit 
and  wisdom  once  often  spai'liled  in  the  pages  of  this  Review.* 
Speaking  generally  of  the  subject,  he  says  : — 

'  All  the  wonderful  instincts  of  animals  seem  to  have  been  given 
them  eiiher  for  the  combination  or  preservation  of  their  species. 
Without  these  instincts  they  would  long  ago  have  been  swept  off  the 
face  of  the  earth.  The  bee  that  understands  one  particular  kind  of 
architecture  so  well,  once  out  of  his  own  special  line  of  business,  that 
of  making  honey,  is  as  stupid  as  a  pebble  stone,  and  with  all  his  talents 
only  exists  that  we  may  eat  his  labours,  while  poets  sing  of  them  ;or  he 
constructs  his  boasted  edifice  for  an  egg  of  which  he  knows  neither 
the  meaning  nor  the  object,  to  produce  a  grub  of  which  he  can  form 
no  possible  conception  ;  whereas  man  knows  the  beauty  and  use  of 
every  brick  he  lays,  or  tower  that  he  builds.  The  bee  now  builds  just 
as  he  built  in  the  days  of  Homer;  the  bear  is  as  ignorant  of  good 
manners  as  he  was  two  thousand  years,  or  ages,  ago ;  the  ba.boon  still 
as  unable  to  read  and  write  as  persons  of  honour  and  quality  Avere  in 
the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  but  there  is  no  progress  among  the  three 
B's,  Avhereas  now  among  all  classes  of  men  those  Avho  can  read  and  write 
are  to  be  counted  by  millions.' 

Professor  Morgan's  own  definition  of  '  instinct '  must 
speak  for  itself.  He  considers  it  more  satisfactoiy,  he  says, 
to  restrict  the  term  '  instinctive  '  to  those  '  activities  '  Avhich 
are  in  greater  or  less  degree  congenitally  definite,  and  in 
this  sense  uses  the  words  throughout  his  work,  summing  up 
his  definition  in  a  tabular  form  as  follows  : —  f 

'  Inherited. 

Congenitally  definite   activities,  Innate   cajjacity   involving   {a) 

under  which   those  termed  **  in-      a   power  of  association,    and    {b) 
stinctive  "  are  comprised.  hereditary  susceptibilities  to  plea- 

sure and  pain. 

*  Sydney  Smith :  '  Wit  and  Wisdom  of  Sydney  Smith,'  p.  260. 
+  Habit  and  Instinct,  p.  27. 
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'  Acquired. 

(a)  Confirmation  or   (b)  modifi-  Particular  application  of  innate 

cation  of  congenitally  definite  or  capacity  :      (a)     occasional,     and 

instinctive     activities     so    as    to  under  special  circumstances ;    (&) 

render  them  habitual  by  repetition.  frequently  repeated,  vpith  the  con- 

(c)  Suppression  of  congenital  ac-  sequent     formation    of    acquired 

tivities.  habits.' 

That  is  to  say  : — 

*  Instincts  are  congenital,  adaptive,  and  co-ordinated  activities  of 
relative  complexity,  and  involving  the  behaviour  of  the  organism  as  a 
•whole ;  not  characteristic  of  individuals  as  such,  but  similarly  per- 
formed by  all  like  members  of  the  same  group  under  circumstances 
either  of  frequent  recurrence  or  vitally  essential  to  the  continuance  of 
the  race — broadly  speaking,  constant  in  character,  subject  to  variation, 
often  periodic  in  developement,  and  serial  in  character,  to  be  distin- 
guished from  "  habits  "  which  spring  from  individual  acquisition  and 
the  repetition  of  individual  performance.' 

Such  are  the  author's  own  words  (very  slightly  condensed) 
in  defining  the  meaning  of  the  two  subjects  of  his  work, 
■which  for  the  general  reader's  sake,  as  well  as  our  own, 
one  could  v^ish  less  in  number,  simpler,  and  clearer.  We 
notice  this,  because,  in  spite  of  the  many  admirable  qualities 
which  adorn  Professor  Morgan's  book,  the  freshness,  variety, 
and  beauty  of  his  illustrations,  and  the  skill  with  which  he 
has  massed  together  an  interesting  and  valuable  storehouse 
of  facts — when  he  comes  to  draw  deductions,  to  demonstrate, 
and  to  argue,  the  style  becomes  wordy,  ponderous,  and  at 
times  obscure.  As  this  is  the  only  fault  that  we  have  to 
find  with  him,  we  gladly  turn  to  the  far  pleasanter  task  of 
trying  to  show  more  exactly  the  objects  he  seems  to  have  in 
view  in  the  treatise  before  us ;  and  if  the  audience  Avhicli 
the  argumentative  portion  of  his  work  is  likely  to  attract 
and  convince  be  rather  select  than  numerous,  the  wider 
circle  whom  he  is  sure  to  win  by  his  pages  of  illustration 
will  be  charmed  and  instructed  by  the  variety  and  abundance 
of  new  facts  which  their  guide  offers,  and  draw  for  them- 
selves with  ease  the  lesson  they  seem  to  teach. 

The  space  at  our  disposal  will  not  permit  of  more  than  a 
general  survey  of  Mr.  Morgan's  450  well-filled  pages,  to 
show  by  example  the  nature  of  its  style  and  contents,  and 
the  conclusions  aimed  at  by  the  author.  The  book  is 
divided  into  fifteen  chapters,  the  first  five  being  devoted, 
after  some  preliminary  definitions,  &c.,  to  admirable  exam- 
ples and  studies  of  the  habits  and  instincts  of  various  young 
birds  and  mammals.     From    chapters  v.   to  ix.  the  author 
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takes  us  to  subjects  of  mucli  higher  and  graver  importance, 
such   as    '  The   Relation    of    Consciousness    to    Instinctive 

*  Behaviour ; '  '  Intelligence,'  and  *  The  Acquisition  of 
'  Habits  ; '  '  Imitation  ' — a  chapter  full  of  most  brilliant  and 
apt  illustrations  and  shrewd  reasoning;  and  '  The  Emotions  ' 
in  their  relation  to  '  Instinct.'  '  Nest-building,  the  Pairing 
'  Season,  and  Migration  '  occupy  the  next  two  sections— 
which  every  young  naturalist  will  read  with  delight ;  while 
the  remaining  ninet}'  pages  are  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  '  Organic  and  Mental  Evolution,'  '  Acquired  Habits  in 
'  Animals  ' — again  full  of  choice  examples — and,  lastly,  the 
tougher  problem  of  '  Heredity  in  Man.' 

All  these  much- vexed  and  knotty  problems  are  discussed, 
at  times  minutely,  not  without  many  divagations  into  kin- 
dred but  side  issues,  and  an  abundance  of  technical  phrase- 
ology which,  however  dear  to  scientists,*  adds  neither  to  the 
clearness  nor  cogency  of  their  reasoning.  One  is  apt  to 
long  for  the  lucid  words  of  Huxley  and  Darwin,  though, 
here,  in  vain.  When,  therefore,  we  come  to  Professor 
Morgan's  final  chapter,  in  which  he  enumerates  twenty 
distinct  and  positive  conclusions  at  which  he  has  arrived, 
and  which  he  seems  to  regard  as  proved,  we  must  demur. 
They  embrace  a  host  of  such  intricate  and  moot  points  as, 
'  the  instinctive  activities  characterised  by  relative  definite- 

*  ness  of  motor-co-ordination,  and  dependent  on  congenital 

*  structure  in  the  lower  brain,'  &c.  &c. 

'  This  instinctive  response,'  he  considers,  '  is  itself  unconscious,  but 
affords  data  to  consciousness ;  data  linked  by  association  with  those 
supplied  by  special  senses.  But,  besides  outgoing  currents  to  motor 
organs,  there  are  outgoing  currents  to  the  viscera,  &c.  From  the 
organs  thus  "  innervated  "  '  (an  uncomfortable  word)  '  proceed  currents 
to  the  sensorium,  affording  the  primary  data  of  the  states  of  conscious- 
ness termed  emotions.  These  data  are  all  of  "afferent"  {sic)  origin, 
and  whether  sensory,  motor,  or  visceral,  may  be  either  pleasant  or 
painful,  the  power  of  associating  them,  and  the  susceptibilities  to 
pleasure  and  pain,  being  alike  innate.  With  the  higher  brain  centres 
also  is  an  innate  control  over  the  lower,  exercised  tlirough  augmentation 
nr  inhibition  of  their  automatic  action  in  the  light  of  experience. 
Intelligence  involves  true  selection  ;  and  the  method  of  mental  evolution, 
by  the  exercise  of  choice,  must  again  be  distinguished  from  the  method 
of  organic  evolution  by  natural  selection.' 

*  Equally  dear  it  would  seem  to  disciples  of  the  latest,  higher,  school 
of  criticism,  one  of  whose  pundits,  Mr.  H.  James,  thus  sums  up  an 
estimate  of  the  poet  Browning :  '  He  was,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
mixture  of  the  universal  and  the  alembicated.' — Essays,  p.  239. 
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These  are  but  a  brief  sample  of  an  infinitely  larger 
number  of  subtle  speculations  whicb  Mr.  Morgan's  twenty 
conclusions  embrace.  Some  are  obvious.  Many  we  are 
not  prepared  to  accept,  tliough.  tlie  author  regards  them 
as  proved.  That  they  have  been  discussed — at  times 
minutely^  with  greater  or  less  success — skilfully  illustrated, 
and  ingeniously  argued,  may  be  freely  admitted,  but  rarely, 
indeed,  without  being  wi'apped  in  a  cloud  of  words  ;  so 
that  at  the  end  of  a  paragraph  the  starting  point  would 
seem  to  be  lost  sight  of,  and  the  reader  too  often  at  a  loss 
to  know  whither  he  is  going. 

To  some  few  of  the  minor  conclusions  of  Mr.  Morgan, 
indeed,  we  should  broadly  demur ;  e.g.  on  the  opening  page 
to  his  definition  of  '  habit '  as  a  more  or  less  definite  mode  of 
procedure  or  behaviour  which  has  been  acquired  by  an. 
individual,  and  become,  so  to  speak,  stereotyped  through 
repetition.  A  habit,  no  doubt,  may  be  fostered  and 
strengthened  by  being  often  practised,  but  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  formed  by  repeated  action,  any  more  than  the 
gout  can  be  said  to  be  formed  by  repeated  attacks  of  gout. 
The  man  Avho  suffers  from  gout  has  inherited  the  seeds  of 
that  disease,  or  has  planted  them  in  himself  by  some  specific 
course  of  action.  In  the  same  way,  a  tendency  to  any 
foolish  or  vicious  habit,  such  as  unmeaning  laughter,  or 
'  touching '  certain  spots  or  places  or  things,  making  wry 
faces,  stammering,  or  even  aptness  to  cunning,  and  equivo- 
cation, may  be  born  in  a  man,  or  may  afterwards  arise  from 
some  chance  cause  of  which  the  victim  himself  is  at  the  time 
unconscious. 

When  a  writer  wanders  into  many  words  to  show,  say,  the 
difference  between  a  feeling,  a  disposition,  an  inclination — 
all  being  innate — and  an  instinct,  it  would  seem  to  us  much 
like  the  splitting  of  hairs,  difficult,  even  if  possible,  and  of  no 
real  value  if  accomplished.  The  reader  who  is  fond  of  such 
pastime  may  easily  gratify  his  taste  in  following  Mr.  Morgan 
through  the  various  stages  of  his  inquiry  into  habit  and  in- 
stinct. But  he  may  also  easily  find  far  more  and  far  better 
things  in  the  delightful  glimpses  of  the  works  and  ways  of 
young  birds,  and  other  animals,  which  the  author  again  and 
again  draws  from  his  varied  and  ample  stores  of  knowledge 
derived  from  personal  observation.  What,  for  example,  can 
be  fresher  or  more  to  the  life  than  the  following  picture  of 
young  ducklings  as  exhibiting  certain  fundamentally  in^ 
stinctive  activities? 

'  Tlie  ducklings  thoroughly  enjoyed  a  dip.     Each  morning  at  nine 
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o'clock  .1  large  black  ti'ay  was  placed  in  their  pen,  and  on  it  a  flat  tin 
containing  water.  To  this  they  all  eagerly  ran,  drinking  and  washing  in 
it.  On  the  sixth  morning  the  tr.iy  and  the  tin  were  given  them  with- 
out any  water.  They  ran  to  it,  scooped  at  the  bottom,  and  made  all 
the  motions  of  the  beak  as  if  drinking.  They  sqiiatted  in  it,  dipping 
their  heads  and  waggling  their  tails  as  usual.  For  some  minutes  they 
continued  to  wash  in  non-existent  water,  the  coolness  of  the  tin  to 
their  breasts  perhaps  giving  them  some  satisfaction.  Then  I  gave  them 
water.  The  next  day  the  experiment  was  repeated  with  the  dry  tin. 
Again  they  ran  to  it,  shovelling  along  the  bottom  with  their  beaks,  and 
squatting  down  in  it.  But  they  soon  gave  up  the  attempt  to  find 
satisfaction  in  a  dry  bath.  On  the  third  morning  they  simply  Avaddled 
up  to  the  dry  tin,  and  sadly  departed.' 

From  this  lie  f^oes  on  to  note  the  different  behaviour  of 
different  birds  wlien  brought  within  reach  of  a  bath — moor- 
hen chicks,  young  jays,  and  even  a  magpie — each  greeting 
it  with  peculiar  ways  and  usages  of  his  own,  but  all  with 
great  zest ;  the  love  of  dusting  or  of  bathing  or  splashing  in 
water  being  inborn  in  almost  all  birds.  But  turn  Avhere  we 
will  through  the  whole  gallery  of  pictures  of  bird  life,  the 
author's  storehouse  is  full  of  variety  and  of  freshness  to  the 
very  last.  He  has  not  only  observed  every  item  of  the  picture 
with  patient  skill  and  care,  but  with  the  eye  of  a  poet  who 
loves  his  work.  The  result  is  charming,  but  immediately 
after  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  such  a  pleasure  the  reader 
must  digest  with  what  comfort  he  can  some  such  dainty 
morsels  as  the  following  conclusions  as  to  whether  the  be- 
haviour of  certain  '  partridges '  is  instinctive  or  traditional : — 

'  That  which  is  congenitally  definite  as  instinctive  behaviour  is 
essentially  a  motor  response  or  train  of  motor  responses,  which  often 
show  very  accurate  and  nicely  adjusted  congenital  or  hereditary  co- 
ordinations, themselves  evoked  by  stimuli,  the  general  type  of  which 
is  fairly  definite,  and  may  in  some  cases  be  in  response  to  particular 
objects,  of  which  latter  possibility,  or,  indeed,  of  inherited  ideas  or 
knowledge,  there  is  little  satisfactory  evidence — i.e.  the  facts  can  be 
equally  well  explained  on  the  view  that  what  is  inherited  is  of  the 
nature  of  an  organic  response.  Association  of  ideas  is  strong,  and  is 
rapidly  formed  as  the  result  of  individual  acquisition.  Acquired 
definiteness  built,  on  association,  on  the  foundation  of  congenital  re- 
sponses, modified  to  meet  new  circumstances,  may  pass,  through  frequent 
repetition,  into  more  or  less  stereotyped  habits.'     (P.  100.) 

It  is  not  easy  to  decide  positively  whether  the  behaviour 
of  certain  young  birds  at  roosting  time  is  distinctly  '  tra- 

*  ditional '  or  '  instinctive ' — or,  indeed,  that  there    is  any 
essential    difference  between   the   two   terms — seeing    that 

*  traditional '  simply  means  '  handed  on  by  example  from 
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*  parents  to  offspring,'  that  young  partridges  act  as  tliej  do 
the  moment  they  are  hatched,  that  the  prompting  to  this 
behaviour  must  be  born  in  and  with  them,  and  must,  there- 
fore, be  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  '  instinct ' — not 
taught  by  the  example  of  parents.  It  is  of  such  apparent 
hair-splitting  that  we  venture  to  complain — in  which,  how- 
ever. Professor  Morgan  appears  to  delight.  It  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  if  he  now  and  then  reminds  one  of  an  old  and 
forgotten  Eton  squib  of  some  fifty  years  ago  under  some 
such  title  as,  *'  Anecdotes  of  Animalcules,  with  Disquisitions 
'  as  to  Their  Works  and  Ways,  Usages,  Customs,  Manners 

*  and  Modes,  Behaviour,  Feelings,  Dispositions,  Tendencies, 

*  Emotions,  and  Other  Traits,'  '  of  which,'  remarks  a  then 
young   and   ardent   critic,    'it   may   be    sufficient   to    say, 

*  "  Anecdotes  brilliant,  but  in  other  respects  no  sufficient 
'  evidence  to  convict  or  clear  the  accused." '  But,  joking 
apart,  we  could  wish  that  our  present  author  had  included 
in  his  survey  the  instinct  of  insects,  which,  in  some  respects, 
displays  an  amount  of  intelligence  far  more  nearly  ap- 
proaching reason  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  section  of 
the  animal  world  but  that  of  man  himself.    For  example  : — 

'  What  bird  or  fish,'  says  Mr.  Kirby,*  '  catches  its  prey  by  means 
of  nets  as  artfully  woven  and  as  admirably  adapted  to  their  purposes 
as  any  that  fisher  ever  devised  or  fowler  fabricated  ?  Yet  such  nets, 
even  under  water,  are  constructed  by  spiders.  What  beast  of  prey 
thinks  of  digging  a  pitfall  in  the  track  of  the  animals  v^hich  serve  it 
for  food,  at  the  bottom  of  which  it  lies  hidden,  waiting  until  some 
hapless  victim  falls  headlong  down  the  sides  of  its  cavern  ?  1'his  is 
done  by  the  ant-lion.' 

Or,  again : — 

'  The  working  bees  as  a  rule  build  their  combs  of  one  exact  size  and 
shape  ;  yet  suddenly  one  is  found  with  cells  of  a  different  shape,  placed 
in  a  dift'erent  position,  to  meet  some  special  juncture  of  circumstances, 
as  when  the  workman  builds  some  cells  of  a  larger  size,  expressly  for 
the  reception  of  the  eggn  and  future  grubs  of  drones — eggs  not  laid  by 
themselves,  but  still  in  the  ovaries  of  the  queen.' 

If  the  reader  feel  ineliued  to  doubt  as  to  the  amount  of 
marked,  instinctive  intelligence  displayed  in  the  insect  world, 
let  him  turn  to  any  one  chapter  in  Sir  John  Lubbock's 
'Ants,  Bees,  and  Wasps,'  and  he  will  be  charmed  not  only 
with  the  clearness  and  fsimplicity  of  style  in  every  page,  but 
the  infinite  variety  and  freshness  of  the  author's  illustrations 
of  life  in  that  curious  economy  which  he  has  studied  so  long, 

■■•■  K^'rby  and  Snrnce's  'Entomology/  pp.  538-9. 
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and  with  such  unceasing-  watchfulness.  A  student  who  has 
had  colonies  of  ants  and  bees  in  his  own  house,  under  constant 
supervision,  for  years  together,  and  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  a  pet  wasp  for  upwards  of  nine  months,  has  a 
right  to  speak  with  authorit}'  (as  he  does;,  and  tell  wonderful 
things  as  to  their  private  moods  and  ways,  their  power  of 
discei'ning  colour  and  fragrance,  of  communicating  with 
each  other,  their  skill,  endurance,  affection,  and  devotion  to 
the  common  good  of  their  race.  Hence  arises  the  critical 
question  (which  want  of  space  forbids  us  to  do  more  than 
touch)  '  Whence  does  the  insect  derive  its  grain  of  clear, 
*  swift,  intelligence  ?  '  A  cat  teaches  her  kittens  all  they 
need  know  to  start  in  life — how  to  keep  clean,  to  use  their 
claws  and  teeth,  to  hunt,  to  climb,  to  steal  unawares  on 
their  prey,  &c.  &c.  Young  birds  learn  from  their  parents 
to  find  food,  to  build,  to  talk,  and  to  sing.  But  from  the 
insect  world  all  teaching  by  precept  or  example  is  absolutely 
excluded.  No  grub  can,  when  fully  grown,  imitate  parents 
he  never  knew  ;  no  butterfly  or  other  winged  insect  have  a 
recollection  of  existence  separated  from  it  by  the  death-like 
sleep  of  the  chrysalis. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  commend  to  Mr.  Morgan's  care- 
ful consideration  the  further  broad,  bold  words  of  Kirby,  a 
student  of  ripe  and  rare  experience,  in  summing  up  one 
section  of  his  inquiry  : — 

'  "Without  pretending  to  give  an  exact  and  logical  definition  of 
instinct,  Avhich,  -while  Ave  are  ignorant  of  the  essence  of  reason,  is 
impossible,  we  may  call  the  instincts  o£  animals  those  faculties  im- 
planted in  them  bv  the  Creator,  by  which,  independent  of  instruction, 
observation,  or  experience,  and  without  a  knowledge  of  the  end  in 
view,  they  are  all  alike  impelled  to  the  performance  of  certain  actions 
tending  to  their  own  well-being  and  the  preservation  of  the  species.' 

With  his  varied  and  abundant  store  of  facts,  his  power  of 
description,  and  his  ready  command  of  simple  words  (when 
he  chooses  to  employ  them),  by  simply  taking  the  above 
broad  definition  as  a  basis,  and  proving  by  illustration  and 
example  where  it  is  true  and  where  in  need  of  correction,  he 
may  yet  give  us  a  handbook  of  the  whole  scheme  at  once 
worthy  of  his  own  rej)utation  and  certain  to  win  a  far  wider 
circle  of  readers  than  he  has  as  yet  reached. 

In  this  age  of  ever-widening  light,  keen  inquiry,  and 
fierce  controversy,  the  larger  the  circle  to  whom  the  dis- 
putants appeal  the  better  for  their  cause  and  the  better  for 
all  concerned.  In  no  case  can  the  truth  suffer.  Of  course, 
if  the  discussion  is  to  be  strictly  '  esoteric,'  for  the  inner 
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circle  of  tlie  elect  only — tliat  is  one  thing.  But  if  it  is  to 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  we  would  humbly 
suggest  that  it  should  be  carried  on,  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
the  ordinary  language  of  mankind.  There  is  no  charm, 
there  can  be  no  special  power,  in  a  flood  of  darkened  words. 
No  inquirer  of  ordinary  intelligence  can  fail  to  understand 
the  reasoning  of  Lucretius,  of  Aristotle,  Bacon,  or  Newton. 
By  all  means  let  the  '  sceptic,'  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  make  his  inquiry  as  wide,  as  deep,  and  as  minute  as 
his  utmost  ability  enables  him  to  do.  Let  him  sift  and 
search,  examine  and  weigh,  every  grain  of  fact  and  every 
particle  of  evidence  to  his  heart's  content ;  but  let  the 
whole  process,  and,  above  all,  the  result,  be  coram  ])opulo. 
This  may  be  no  easy  task,  but  of  its  value,  if  impartially 
conducted,  there  can  be  no  possible  doubt.  It  may  be,  indeed, 
as  a  true  sceptic  tells  us,  that 

'  Our  little  systems  have  their  day  ; 
They  have  their  day,  and  cease  to  be.' 

But  they  may  well  suffice  to  teach  one  lesson,  at  least,  of 
content  that  our  present  range  of  vision,  if  limited,  is  so  far 
to  be  relied  on ;  that  our  horizon  ever  widens  in  proportion 
to  our  own  singleness  of  heart  and  endeavour,  and  will  still 
widen  as  the  age  advances  towards  fuller  day  and  becomes 
more  and  more  conscious  of  its  own  power.  There  may  still 
be  much,  as  wise  men  so  often  remind  us,  that  is  unknow- 
able at  present,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  '  men  may  rise  on 
'  stepping-stones  of  their  dead  selves  to  higher  things.'  The 
more  the  love  and  the  practice  of  true  science  prevail  the 
deeper  will  be  our  conviction  of  the  reality  of  the  poet's 
vision  of  the  future  :— 

'  And  one  far-ofF  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves.' 

We  come  now  to  a  far  simpler  and  plainer  task,  of  dealing 
with  what  Dr.    Taylor  calls  'A  Sketch   of  the    Life   and 

*  Conduct  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.'  Had  he  been  con- 
tent with  those  words  as  the  title  of  his  book  we  should 
have  had  far  less  fault  to  find  with  him.  But  when  he 
makes  them  merely  subsidiary  to  the  chief  heading,  '  The 

*  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants,'  we  join  issue  with  him 
at  once.  '  Sagacity '  implies  power  of  acute  thought  and 
perception,  and  to  no  one  existing  plant  can  be  granted  the 
power  of  thinking  or  pe^'ceiving,  even  to  the  smallest  degree. 
As  to  '  morality,'  in  any  true  sense  of  the  word,  the  case  is 
more   hopeless  still,   for  the   one   obvious   reason   that  to 
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practise  morality  the  agent  must  possess  the  power  of  dis- 
cerning between  right  and  wrong,  which  to  a  thing  in- 
capable of  thought  or  perception  is  of  course  a  sheer 
impossibility.  We  might  as  well  talk  of  the  morality  of  a 
door  for  turning  on  its  hinges  at  the  instance  of  a  puff  of 
wind.  In  the  well-known  story  of  a  certain  terrier  who, 
having  stolen  a  piece  of  meat  from  the  kitchen  table,  crept 
quietly  into  the  parlour  and  laid  it  humbly  at  his  master's 
feet,  the  narrator  of  the  tale  cited  it  as  an  instance  of  moral 
conduct  on  the  dog's  part.  '  No,'  replied  his  friend  who 
heard  it ;  '  no  ;  if  your  excellent  Ponto  really  possessed  any 
'  sense  of  moral  feeling,  he  would  never  have  stolen  the 
*meat  at  all.'  This  may  seem  a  severe  judgement  on  sup- 
posed canine  morality,  but  as  such  an  act,  springing  from 
what  motive  it  may,  is  some  millions  of  miles  beyond  the 
utmost  possible  performance  of  any  plant  that  ever  grew 
out  of  the  earth,  the  author's  title-page  must  be  ruled 
entirely  out  of  court. 

He  himself,  indeed,  seems  to  anticipate  this  objection — 
though  not  as  fatal — in  the  first  line  of  his  introduction,  where 
he  says,  '  I  shall  be  met  at  the  outset  with  the  remark  that 
'  the  term  morality  can  only  be  rightly  applied  to  conscious 
*  agents,  among  which  plants  cannot  be  classed.'  Met  he 
certainly  will  be  ;  nor  does  he  at  all  dispose  of  the  objection 
by  quoting  Wordsworth's  well-known  words  : — 

'  It  is  my  faith  that  every  flower  that  blows 
Enjoys  the  air  it  breathes.' 

It  may  be  freely  granted  that  every  flower  may  be  open  in 
some  degree  to  a  new  sensation  in  merely  breathing  fresh 
air ;  for  Darwin,  in  speaking  of  the  sensitiveness  of  the 
root-tips  of  plants,  admits  that 

'  The  tip  of  the  radicle  thus  endowed,  and  having  the  power  of 
directing  the  movements  of  the  adjoining  parts,  acts  like  the  brain  of 
one  of  the  lower  animals,  the  brain  being  seated  within  the  anterior 
end  of  the  body,  receiving  impressions  from  the  sense-organs,  and 
directing  the  several  movements.' 

But  this  is  a  very  different  thing  and  quite  remote  from 
every  question  of  *  sagacity  or  morality,'  which,  as  we  have 
already  shown,  can  be  possessed  only  by  such  creatures  as 
are  fully  endowed  with  a  conscious  power  of  thought  and 
perception,  to  say  nothing  of  the  difference  between  right 
and  wrong. 

If  Dr.  Taylor  had  chosen  for  his  title  some  such  words 
as    '  Traces   of  Certain  Blind  Instincts   in    the   Vegetable 
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Kingdom,'  we  should  liave  had  no  fault  to  find  with  him, 
but  have  gladly  at  once  turned,  as  we  now  do,  to  his  pleasant 
and  ingenious  researches  into  life  and  conduct  in  the  world 
of  plants.  His  primary  chapter  is  devoted  to  a  brief  and 
clear  exposition  of  plant-life  as  a  whole,  tracing  it  step  by 
step  np  from  the  tiny  seed  to  the  embryo  plant,  the  forma- 
tion of  cells,  leaves,  buds,  blossom,  and  fruit,  the  nature  and 
use  of  sap,  and  the  express  work  of  the  root,  the  various 
functions  of  stamens  and  pistils,  and  the  cross-fertilisation 
of  separate  flowers.  All  these  topics  are  handled  with  such 
delicate  accuracy  of  touch,  and  illustrated  so  aptly  with 
woodcuts,  as  to  charm  the  reader  even  while  travelling  over 
well-known  ground,  as  a  single  brief  quotation  may  suffice  to 
show : — 

*  The  true  flowering  plants  are  now '  {i.e.  since  the  classification  of 
Linnaeus  based  on  the  number  and  position  of  pistils  and  stamens) 
'  arranged  simply  in  two  groups,  some  having  beautifully  coloured  or 
sweetly  scented  flowers,  as  the  rose,  lily,  sweet-pea  ;  others  having 
flowers  not  conspicuous  either  for  colour  or  perfume,  like  those  of  the 
nettles  and  grasses,  the  two  groups  being  relatively  termed  Ento- 
moplulous  {lvTO[xov,  an  insect)  and  Anemojyirilous  (az'e/xos,  the  Avind), 
the  one  being  fertilised  by  the  visits  of  insects,  the  other  by  the 
■wandering  breeze.  No  more  brilliant  discovery  in  botany  was  ever 
made  than  that  which  furnished  the  key  to  unlock  the  secrets  of  this 
floral  difference,  based  on  the  known  fact  that  "  crossing  "  is  not  only 
beneficial,  but  in  most  cases  of  vital  necessity.  There  are  only  two 
agents  capable  of  effecting  such  cross-fertilisation — the  insects  and  the 
wind — the  former  visiting  flowers,  many  indeed,  such  as  bees,  butter- 
flies, and  moths,  getting  their  living  in  no  other  way.  The  bodies  of 
insects  are  covered  Avith  fine  hairs,  and  the  pollen  grains  discharged  on 
contact  with  the  ripe  stamens  stick  to  them,  and  are  thus  carried  from 
one  flower  to  another.  As  many  insects  on  the  wing,  especially  bees, 
often  prefer  visiting  the  same  kind  of  flowers  {e.g.  clover,  heather, 
sainfoin,  &c.),  it  is  clear  how  the  cross-fertilisation  is  effected. 

To  render  the  service  of  insects  more  effective  the  pollen 
grains  are  usually  so  roughened  as  to  make  their  sticking 
all  the  surer;  hence  the  utility  of  colour  and  perfume  in 
attracting  their  winged  visitors.  Grasses,  and  such  other 
flowers  indeed  as  possess  no  such  attractive  petals,  hence 
have  to  be  fertilised  by  the  wind,  and  every  farmer  knows 
the  need  of  dry,  breezy  weather  when  '  the  corn  is  on  the 
'  bloom,'  for  then  the  pollen  has  a  chance  of  being  widely 
scattered ;  every  acre  of  wheat,  it  is  said,  producing  about 
fifty  pounds  weight  of  pollen.  This  abundance  of  pollen  is, 
of  course,  a  matter  of  importance,  as  in  wet  weather  much 
of  it  is  washed  to  the  ground,  and  never  reaches  the  pistils 
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at  all,  and  if  they  remain  unfertilised  no  seed-corn  is  pro- 
duced. 

We  have  quoted  largely  from  this  chapter  as  a  part  of 
what  Dr.  Taylor  calls  '  stating  the  case  ' — i.e.  the  claim 
he  is  trying  to  make  out  for  the  sagacity  of  plants.  All  he 
has  to  say  in  this  section  of  his  book,  and  the  eight  suc- 
ceeding chapters,  is  •well  worth  reading.  He  writes  like  a 
man  who  knows  his  subject,  and  loves  it  with  enthusiasm ; 
who  has  looked  into  the  book  of  Nature  with  keen  eyes.  But 
here  and  there  his  enthusiasm  is  apt  to  lead  him  into  words 
of  exaggeration — when  dealing  with  the  ordinary  works  and 
ways  of  vegetable  life — as  when  he  talks  of  '  the  cruelty 
*  and  selfishness  of  the  common  ivy'  in  clinging  to  and 
half  strangling  the  giant  tree  whose  trunk  it  has  utilised 
to  lift  itself  above  the  ground ;  or  of  '  robbery  and  murder  ' 
as  crimes  illustrated  in  sundry  episodes  of  plant-life.  And 
yet  he  ma}'  well  defend  himself  against  such  a  charge,  as  he 
seeks  to  do,  by  quoting  the  impassioned  words  of  Charles 
Kingsley,  who,  in  dealing  with  the  same  topic,  says  : — 

'  Throughout  the  great  republic  of  the  forest  the  motto  of  the 
majority  is — as  it  always  has  been  even  with  human  beings — everyone 
for  himself,  and  the  devil  take  the  hindmost  ! — selfish  competition,  over- 
reaching tyranny,  the  temper  which  fawns  and  clings  as  long  as  it  is 
down,  and  when  it  has  risen  kicks  over  the  stool  by  which  it  lias 
climbed;  these,  and  other  "works  of  the  flesh,"  are  the  works  of  the 
average  plant  as  far  as  it  can  practise  them.  Never  do  for  yourself 
what  you  can  get  another  to  do  for  you,  and  you  will  soon  develope 
into  a  true  high-climber,  selfish  and  insolent,  choking  and  strangling 
all  that  comes  in  your  way.' 

Making  allowance  for  this  one  exuberance  of  style  and 
word.  Dr.  Taylor  is  a  very  pleasant  guide  through  the  almost 
countless  phases  of  woodland  life  on  which  his  facile  -pen 
loves  to  dilate,  and  which  some  admirable  woodcuts  serve 
to  illustrate.  Specially  readable  is  he  in  his  chapter  on 
'  Woodcraft ' — devoted  to  the  description  of  the  special 
devices  adopted  by  the  higher  plants  to  grow,  escape 
enemies,  and  propagate  their  kind  ;  and  in  the  final  chapter 
on  the  strange  class  of  plants,  the  Droserse,  or  Sundews, 
and  the  Pitcher-plants,  considered  as  cunningly  devised 
machinery  for  the  killing  and  devouring  of  insects.  On 
these  and  a  host  of  other  kindred  topics,  he  has  much  to  say 
that  is  both  new  and  interesting.  This  much  praise  is 
fairly  his  due,  and  will  be  freely  accorded.  But  the  reader  who 
expects  to  find  in  the  course  of  his  journey  any,  even  the 
Jeast,  clear  evidence  of  sagacity  or  morality  on  the  part  of 
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pla,nt  or  tree  will  expect  in  vain.  Even  in  that  one  point  of 
the  flj-trap  where  the  action  of  the  plant  might  seem  to 
be  nearest  the  instinct  of  the  insect  himself,  it  may  be 
urged  that  such  plants  often  grow  in  places  where  their 
roots  can  obtain  little  if  any  of  the  special  nitrogenous 
material  which  they  need.  Their  habit  of  catching  flies, 
and  making  a  meal  of  them,  is  but  a  last,  blind,  mechanical 
resource  of  necessity,  developed  by  sheer  adversity.  If  any 
credit  be  so  far  due  to  them,  by  all  means  let  them  have  it ; 
but  not  a  single  grain  nearer  will  it  bring  them  to  the  title 
of  being  sagacious  or  moral.  Of  this,  however,  our  readers 
must  judge  for  themselves  by  Dr.  Taylor's  own  words  and 
our  passing  comment.  Whatever  their  decision,  to  us  there 
would  seem  to  remain  unchanged  and  well  defined  the  three 
separate  grades  of  instinct  belonging  severally  to  the  vege- 
talDle  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  to  man  himself.  Between 
the  first  and  second  runs  a  distinct  and  undoubted  line,  not 
to  be  removed  or  crossed.  Between  the  second  and  highest 
class,  though  neither  so  clear  nor  so  marked,  a  line  of  separa- 
tion, as  between  two  distinct  races,  which  no  process  of 
education  can  eliminate,  and  no  developement  can  gradually 
remove.  High  above,  and  wholly  difierent  from,  the  sagacity 
of  the  elephant,  the  cunning  cleverness  of  the  monkey,  and 
even  above  the  swift  and  certain  means  which  birds  possess 
of  communicating  with  each  other  by  cries  and  notes  of  joy, 
alarm,  and  love,  or  the  quick,  trained  intelligence  of  the 
dog,  will  still  remain  the  imagination,  the  wit,  the  reason, 
the  reflection,  the  memory,  the  judgement,  and  the  con- 
sciousness of  his  possessions,  which  belong  to  man  and  to 
man  alone.  He  can  think,  and  know  he  is  thinking ;  choose, 
and  know  that  he  is  making  a  choice ;  resolve,  and  know 
what  his  resolution  is.  Above  all,  he  possesses  that  im- 
mortal gift  of  speech,  which  distinguishes  him  from  all 
other  living  creatures,  in  which  they  can  never  share,  and  of 
the  beauty,  comprehensiveness,  and  joy  of  which  they  can 
form  not  even  the  remotest  conception. 

Thus,  the  Sensitive  Plant  {Mimosa)  shrinks  away,  closes 
its  leaves,  or  droops,  at  the  slightest,  even  friendliest,  touch. 
The  Drosera,  or  the  marine  Anemone,  spreads  forth  its 
tentacles,  and  lures  to  slow  death  the  winged  fly  or  the 
passing  small  fish.  The  shepherd's  dog,  at  a  single  word 
from  his  master,  with  swift  intelligence  rushes  into  the 
midst  of  a  flock  of  sheep,  separates  the  ewes  from  the  lambs, 
or  drives  them  all  into  the  narrow  fold.  If  by  any  chance 
death  overtake  that  master,  he  has  been  known  to  show  his 
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affection  and  his  grief,  by  keeping  watch  on  the  grave,  for 
days,  without  food  or  water. 

Man  has  talents  that  have  no  sort  of  reference  to  his  mere 
existence  here,  and  without  which  his  species  might  remain 
upon  earth  in  the  same  safety  as  if  they  had  them  not.  The 
bee  works  at  that  particular  angle  which  saves  most  time 
and  labour,  and  the  boasted  edifice  he  builds  is  only  for  his 
egg  ;  but  Somerset  House,  and  Blenheim,  and  the  Louvre 
have  nothing  to  do  with  breeding.  Epic  poems  and  Apollo 
Belvideres  have  nothing  to  do  with  living  and  eating. 
There  is  no  other  animal  but  man  to  whom  mind  appears 
to  be  given  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  preservation  of 
his  body.* 


Sydney  Smith,  &c.  p.  261. 
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Art.  YIII. — 1.  The  Protected  Princes  of  India.    By  William 
Lee  Warner.     London  :  1894. 

2.  Our    Indian    Protectorate.      By    Charles    L.    Tupper. 
London:  1893. 

3.  The  Indian  Village  Community.    By  B.  H.  Baden  Potvell, 
M.A.,  CLE.     London  :  1896. 

"Degarding  the  present  condition  and  the  future  prospects 
of  the  native  States  of  India  opinions  differ.  There 
are  the  hopeful  views  of  such  distinguished  servants  of 
Government  as  Mr.  Tupper  and  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  of  whom 
the  latter  may  be  considered  an  authority  since  he  has, 
during  the  course  of  a  successful  career,  been  British 
Eesident  at  Kolhapur  and  Mysore,  and  is  now  Secretary  to 
the  Political  and  Secret  Department  of  the  India  Office. 
We  have,  next,  the  opinion  of  a  most  independent  critic  in 
Field-Marshal  Lord  Eoberts,  who  is  sometimes  less  cheerful 
than  the  authors  just  named. 

'  For  a  considerable  time  after  the  Mutiny,'  he  writes,  '  we  became 
more  cautious  and  conciliatory  in  administrative  and  legislative 
matters,  more  intent  on  doing  what  would  keep  the  chiefs  and  rulers 
satisfied,  the  masses  contented,  and  the  country  quiet,  than  on  carrying 
out  our  own  ideas.  Gradually  this  Avholesome  caution  is  being  dis- 
regarded. The  Government  has  become  more  and  more  centralised, 
and  the  departmental  spirit  very  strong.'  * 

Then,  if  these  words  of  warning  are  not  needed,  the 
opinion  of  still  another  critic,  the  non-vocal  but,  possibly, 
discontented  chief,  must  be  erroneous.  It  is  Mr.  Tupper 
who  quotes  the  words  of  a  somewhat  fictitious  Cis-Satlej 
potentate:   'The  grip  of  Eanjit  Sing  on  the  Raja  was  that 

*  of  cholera;  the  hand  of  the  British   Government  lies  on 

*  him  like  a  consumption.' 

Among  such  divergent  views  we  seek  to  obtain  data  which 
'  may  enable  us  to  determine  whether  the  States  are  and 
should  be  developing  into  separate  entities,  capable  of  adding 
to  the  resources  of  the  Empire  by  assisting  it  from  without, 
or  whether  they  are,  for  good  or  for  bad,  being  absorbed 
into  the  Imperial  system,  so  as  to  be  indistinguishable  from 
the  India  called  British. 

*  There  are,'  Mr.  Lee  Warner  informs  us,  '  six  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight    sovereignties  in  India,   and   the  British  Government  employs 

*  '  Forty-one  Years  in  India,'  by  Field-Marshal  Lord  Roberts  of 
Kandahar,  V.C,  G.C.S.L,  G.CI.K.     London  :  1896. 
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every  device,  compatible  with  the  interests  of  tlie  Empire  iinJ  the 
peoples,  to  keep  them  in  a  flourishing  condition. 

'  Its  duty,'  we  are  told,  *  is  not  only  to  protect,  but  to  L':ive  strength 
and  vitality  to  the  native  sovereignties,  allowing  them  full  scope  to 
develope  their  own  systems  of  administration.'    (Lee  Warner,  p.  20G.) 

*  Care  (indeed)  must  be  taken  tliat  a  policy  of  benevolent  coercion 
does  not  prove  more  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of  the  Indian 
sovereignties  than  was  the  policy  of  escheat  or  annexation.'  (Lee 
Warner,  p.  o03.) 

It  comes  upon  us  as  a  surprise  that  there  should  be  688 
sovereignties  in  India ;  we  doubt  if  as  many  can  be  found 
in  all  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
this  at  least  is  certain.  The  sovereigns  who,  within  the 
century,  have  passed  out  of  existence  were  out  of  all  com- 
parison greater  than  those  who  remain.  The  Emperor  of 
Delhi  has  gone,  and  with  him  his  lieutenants,  the  ISTawab 
of  the  Carnatic,  the  Viceroy  of  Bengal,  the  Nawab  Vazir 
his  Majesty  the  King  of  Oudli.  The  Tiger  of  Mysore 
and  the  Lion  Ruler  of  the  Panjab  have  alike  departed. 
The  titular  head  of  the  Maratha  Confederacy,  the  Eaja  of 
Satara,  its  sometime  virtual  leader,  the  Peshwa  of  Poona, 
and  the  foremost  of  his  captains,  the  Bhonsle  of  Nagpur, 
are  no  more.  The  last  ruler  of  the  House  of  Alompra  is  a 
pensioner  and  an  exile.  The  present  Sindhia,  lord  of  some 
scattered  districts,  is  not  the  master  of  Hindostan,  whose 
battalions,  disciplined  by  De  Bogne,  met  Wellesley  and  Lake 
in  the  field ;  the  present  Holkar  is  not  the  leader  of  vast 
bodies  of  irregular  cavalry.  A  mild  and  educated  Hindu 
replaces  Tippu  Saltan  in  a  fraction  of  the  former  kingdom 
of  Mysore.  Kashmir,  a  fragment,  a  late  acquisition  of  the 
Khalsa,  has  been  tossed  over  to  the  Raja  of  Jammu.  The 
Talpur  chief  of  Khairpur  represents  the  Emirs  of  Sind. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  the  088  sovereignties,  even  after 
excluding  the  two  really  independent  States  of  Nij)aul  and 
Bhotan,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others  situated  in  the 
extreme  east  and  west  of  the  Empire,  cover  more  than  a 
third  of  the  map  of  India,  595,167  square  miles,  '  an  area 
'  equal  to  that  of  the  Triple  Alliance  with  Belgium  and 
'  Servia  thrown  in,'  and  that  their  inhabitants  number  over 
sixty  millions,  '  equalling  the  population  of  the  United 
*  States.'  *  Still,  as  they  are  very  unequally  divided,  the 
number  of  States  which  are  at  all  considerable  is  not  really 

*  Census  of  India,  1891.  General  lieport  by  J.  A.  Baines,  Esq., 
F.S.S.,  of  the  Indian  Civil  Service.     Eyre  &  Spottiswoode,  1893. 
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large,  though  on  one  occasion  Mr.  Lee  Warner  writes  of 
261  'more  important'  sovereignties,*  without,  however, 
specifying  the  measure  of  their  greater  importance.  If,  as 
is  the  case,  the  nine  States  of  Hyderabad,  '  which  is  as  large 
'  as  Great  Britain,'  Mysore,  '  which  is  a  little  smaller,  but 
*  more  populous,  than  Portugal,'  Gwalior,  Kashmir,  Baroda, 
Travancore,  Jaipur,  Marwar,  and  Oodeypur,  occupy  more 
than  half  the  area  of  all  the  States,  comprise  328  out  of 
their  568  towns,  and  include  far  more  than  half  their  total 
population,  it  is  evident  that  the  importance  of  the  remain- 
ing 679  sovereignties  is  relatively  small.  To  the  nine 
mentioned  add  thirteen  more  States,  such  as  Indore,  E-ewa, 
Kolhapur,  Patiala,  Bhopal,  and  we  find  that  forty-six  millions 
are  accounted  for.  Of  the  remaining  6Q6  States  there  are 
not  fifty  which  have  a  population  exceeding  100,000  in- 
habitants. The  problem,  therefore.  Government  has  before 
it  is  how  to  nurse  a  few  considerable  States  and  a  large 
number  of  unimportant  ones;  but  the  object  Mr.  Lee  Warner 
had  in  view,  and  in  a  minor  degree  Mr.  Tupper,  was  to 
expound  the  policy  of  Government  with  regard  to  all  the 
States  indiscriminately — a  very  different  matter.  We  object 
to  the  absence  of  differentiation,  because  the  tendency  is 
to  place  the  important  States  on  a  level  with  the  smaller 
ones,  rather  than  to  give  the  latter  a  position  as  good  as 
that  to  which  the  former  are  entitled.  Besides,  should  the 
political  status  of,  say,  600  out  of  the  638  States  be  altered 
to-morrow,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  no  great  importance,  so 
trifling,  as  we  shall  see,  is  the  individuality  now  left  them. 

There  is  a  consideration  which  helps  to  explain  the  sur- 
vival of  the  States.  It  is  one  noted  not  by  the  hot  politician, 
but  by  the  cold  statistician.  Mr.  Baines,  the  compiler  of 
the  census  of  1891,  has  discovered  the  mean  density  of 
population  to  the  square  mile  to  be  230  in  British  India 
and  111  only  in  the  native  States  ;  and  is  of  opinion  that 
the  comparative  paucity  of  population  in  '  foreign  '  India  is 
chiefly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  States  occupy  those  tracts 
of  the  Empire  which  are  the  least  generous  to  man.  They 
are  tracts  where,  too  often,  the  real  sovereign  is  the  ice  of 
the  mountain  slope,  or  the  salt  and  the  sand  of  the  desert, 
or  the  fever  of  the  forest,  or  the  thirst  of  a  niggardly 
rainfall. 

Thus,  regarding  the  23  States  near  or  in  the  Himalayan 
range,  Mr.  Baines  writes  : 

*  Lee  "Warner,  p.  249. 
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'Most  of  them  are  comparatively  insignificant,  and  though  in  the 
aggregate  of  considerable  area,  contain  but  a  small  population.  Two 
run  up  the  central  mass  of  the  mountains,  and  much  of  their  territory 
is  little  more  than  rock  and  snow.'    (^Census,  p.  32.) 

Thence  he  passes  to  the  deserts.  More  than  half  Eajputana, 
■which  itself  occupies  from  a  fifth  to  a  quarter  of  the  total 
area  of  '  foreign '  India,  is  made  np  of  the  three  States  of 
Marwar,  Bikaner,  and  Jesalmer,  which,  since  they  enjoy 
only  from  thirteen  to  seven  inches  of  rain,  can  support  but 
a  very  scanty  population.  Bahavalpur,  their  vast  neighbour, 
is  in  the  desert  country  of  the  Indus,  and  is  consequently 
but  sparseh^  inhabited,  as  is  for  the  same  reason  Khairpur 
in  Sind.  Mr.  Baines  turns  from  the  deserts  to  the  hills  at 
the  eastern  end  of  v/hat  he  calls  '  the  central  belt  of  India  : ' 

*  It  contains  dynasties  of  ancient  lineage  strong  in  their  mountain 
fastnesses.  The  tract  is  split  xip  into  many  petty  chieftainships,  as 
might  be  expected  from  the  broken  and  difficult  nature  of  the  country. 
It  offers  no  attraction  to  the  civilised  denizens  of  the  plain.' 

Of  the  Central  Province  and  Bengal  States  he  writes : 

'  They  have  been  guaranteed,  for  the  most  part,  to  the  descendants 
of  some  of  the  chief  forest  tribes,  displaced  from  the  plains  by  various 
■waves  of  more  civilised  inmiigrants.  The  Central  Province  States  are 
little  more  than  private  estates  (!)  to  which  has  been  given  the  status 
of  political  units  within  comparatively  recent  times.  The  largest, 
Bastar,  consists  chiefly  of  hill  and  forest,  with  so  widespread  a  reputa- 
tion for  fever  and  bad  water  that  it  has  been  lei't  to  the  darh  tribes ,  to 
■whom  such  tracts  are  congenial.  .  .  .  The  circumstances  of  the  Orissa 
States,  of  which  there  are  seventeen  (in  Bengal),  are  about  the  same. 
The  Chutia  Nagpur  States,  which  spread  to  their  north-westwards,  are 
still  more  thinly  peopled.  All  of  these  are  more  or  less  within  the 
dominion  of  the  dark  tribes.*  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  small 
State  of  Hill  Tippara,  bet-ween  Bengal  and  Burmah.  If  anything  it 
is  "worse.  There  is  little  in  the  shape  of  a  permanent  village  in  the 
State,  the  only  place  of  this  character  being  the  residence  of  the  chief.'  f 

But  let  us  follow  the  compiler  of  the  Census  to  the 
Bombay  Presidency,  in  which  Mr.  Lee  Warner  places  no  less 
than  361  out  of  his  688  sovereignties.  It  is  our  impression 
that  not  a  dozen  of  them  are  of  an  appreciable  size.  Here 
is  what  Mr.  Baines  writes : 

*  Census,  p.  31. 

t  The  forest  tribes,  the  dark  tribes,  however  ethnologically  interest- 
ing, rank  very  low  in  the  scale  of  humanity ;  men  who  are  not  even 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  Avater,  because  they  live,  masteries?, 
in  tracts  where  there  is  a  superabundance  of  these  products  in  the 
■wrong  places.  Mr,  Baden  Powell  has  much  that  is  favourable  and 
instructive  to  say  of  them. 
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'  Many  of  the  States  are  too  small  to  require  individual  recognition 
in  the  Census  returns,  .  .  .  Their  lowest  density  of  population  is  in 
the  forest  States,  where  the  Satpura  (range)  and  the  (Western)  Ghats 
(hills)  subside  in  the  plain.  Further  north,  in  Gajarat,  there  are 
wide  expanses  of  light  sandy  soil,  as  in  Cutch  and  Palanpur,  and  hilly 
country,  as  along  the  banks  of  the  Mahi  and  Rewa  rivers.' 

Of  these  361  Bombay  sovereignties,  Kathiawar,  a  peninsula 
crossed  and  recrossed  by  hills,  contains  no  less  than  188 
separate  units,  and  Mr.  Lee  Warner  informs  lis  that  if  the 
British  Government  had  not  interfered  to  save  these 
sovereignties  from  being  split  up  into  petty  private  estates, 
there  might  by  this  time  have  been  400  of  them.  The 
Census  report  disposes  of  Kathiawar  summarily :  '  Under 
'  the  general  title  of  Kathiawar  are  included  many  small 
*  States  and  four  ' — Mr.  Baines  says  only  four — '  of  consider- 
'  able  size — Junagadh,  Nawanagar,  Bhaunagar,  and  Dran- 
'  gadhra.'* 

The  truth  is  that  Hindu  Rajas,  Kshatriyas,  Rajputs, 
quasi-Rajputs,  false  Rajputs,  pre-Aryan  chiefs,  call  them 
what  you  please,  were  driven  by  successive  waves  of  Mussal- 
man  conquest  into  the  poorer  tracts,  into  the  mountains, 
into  the  hills,  into  the  deserts,  to  the  yqvj  shore  of  the  sea. 
There,  after  pushing  the  aborigines  into  still  obscurer 
corners,  they  made  good  their  last  desperate  stand,  many 
a  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  many  a  gallant  little  Wales.  To-daj^, 
at  any  rate  numerically,  they  figure  largely  among  the  688 
sovereignties  of  India,  and  long  may  these  poor  wayfarers 
over  history's  changeful  path  sing  among  the  thieves.f 

Contrast  with  these  poor  bits  of  India  the  British  Panjab, 
the  plains  watered  by  the  Jamna  and  the  Ganges,  the  east 
coast  of  Southern  India  which  makes  up  the  Madras  Presi- 
dency, and  we  can  understand  why,  while  the  mean  density 
in  British  India  is  230  to  the  square  mile,  that  average  is 
exceeded  only  in  the  large  States  of  Travancore,  Baroda,  and 
Patiala,  in  the  two  Madras  States  of  Cochin  and  Padukotta, 
in  nine  other  unimportant  instances,  and  in  some  petty 
States  in  Eastern  Panjab.  The  '  foreign '  third  part  of 
India  contains  less  than  one-fourth  of  India's  population, 
so  inferior  in  present  well-being  and  in  future  possibilities  to 
the  British  three-fourths  that  the  difference  between  them 
exceeds  ail  contrasts  between  areas  and  numbers.     Of  the 

*■  Census,  p.  18. 

•j"  liegarding  the  great  successive  armed  invasions  of  India  and  the 
consequent  formation  or  displacement  of  States,  Mr.  Baden  Powell 
gives  an  impressive  account. 
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twenty-eiglit  towns  in  India  wliicli  have  a  population  ex- 
ceeding 100,000  five  only  are  in  the  States,  and  the  two 
largest  of  them  comprise  purely  British  cantonments. 

It  is  because  the  sovereignties  of  the  mountains,  the 
deserts,  the  hills,  the  sea-shore,  if  rugged,  were  the  ones 
spared  by  the  British,  as  by  previous  conquerors,  that  the 
States  are,  for  the  most  part,  not  only  poor  but  widely 
scattered,  except  in  the  case  of  one  broad  tract  of  desert 
soil  where  the  Rajputs  congregate.  From  the  Shan  States 
in  the  far  north-east  to  Kashmir  in  the  far  north-west,  along 
the  Himalayan  range,  we  find  the  long  line  of  States  on 
the  fringe  of  the  Empire.  Again,  from  Afghanistan  in  the 
north  to  the  Indian  Ocean  in  the  south,  among  the  hills 
which  separate  Persia  from  Sind  and  the  Indus,  we  find  the 
same  long  line.  All  the  mouths  of  the  great  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  Indian  Ocean — the  Indus,  the  Taj)ti,  and  the 
Narbada — are  British,  but  the  States  hug  the  coast  else- 
where, or  the  hilly  country  which  approaches  it:  Cutch, 
with  its  salt  marshes,  the  hilly  peninsula  of  Kathiawar, 
Cambay,  portions  of  Gujarat,  and,  further  south,  the  line  of 
Western  Ghats,  till  at  the  very  extremity  of  the  continent 
we  come  to  Cochin  and  Travancore.  Finall}^  there  are  the 
States  which  occupy  in  one  long  straggling  line  what  Mr. 
Baines  calls  the  central  belt  of  India,  from  Orissa  near  the 
Bay  of  Bengal  to  where  in  the  west  the  poor  lands  merge 
into  the  deserts  of  Rajputana. 

This  geographical  segregation  of  the  States  from  each 
other  and  the  connection  of  them  several!}'  with  the  British 
power  have  been  fostered  by  powerful  political  devices,  as 
we  shall  see  later,  and  by  material  means.  When  the  history 
of  British  India  began,  the  country,  unprovided  with  com- 
munications, was  largely  covered  by  jungle,  the  haunt  of 
tigers  and  banditti,  which  had  a  tendency  rapidly  to  encroach 
on  the  domain  of  civilised  man,  if  the  latter  ceased  to  toil 
or  toiled  mainly  to  take  his  neighbour's  life  or  to  defend 
his  own.*  State  was  isolated  from  State,  town  from  town, 
and  village  from  village,  the  smallest  of  which  had  its  mud 
wall  and  tower  of  refuge.  Brief  raids,  brief  conquests,  brief 
coalitions  between  chiefs  were  possible,  but  confederacy  or 
permanency  of  policy  for  any  end,  except  to  levy  a  violent 
and  spasmodic  tax,  tribute,  or  plunder,  was  almost  impossible. 
The  British  began  making  roads  the  moment  they  had  the 
leisure,  but  the  special  feature  of  Anglo-Indian  history  is  that 

*  See  Baden  Powell,  for  instance,  note  2,  p.  50. 
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they  bad  only  been  a  few  years  at  such  work  wben  tbey 
commenced  constructing  railways.  Sucb  segregation  of 
communities  in  an  old  and  crowded  country,  followed  so 
instantaneously  by  a  network  of  rapid  and  safe  communi- 
cations, is  absolutely  without  a  parallel  in  the  bistorj^  of 
the  world.  In  the  course  of  a  very  few  years  the  road,  the 
steamer,  the  railway,  the  electric  wire  and  cable,  together 
with  the  postal  service  and  the  newspaper,  have  brought  the 
States  into  the  closest  proximit}^,  not  so  much  with  each 
other  as  with  the  British  Government  and  with  Great 
Britain  itself.  For  Government  has  not  only,  as  we  shall  see, 
reserved  to  itself  the  complete  jurisdiction  over  all  railway 
and  telegraph  lines  in  the  States,  but  has  so  managed  that 
the  broad  gauge  through  lines,  the  Great  Indian  Peninsular 
with  its  extensions,  the  East  Indian,  and  the  North- Western, 
should  pass  almost  continuously  through  British  territory, 
except  in  the  unavoidable  cases  of  Hyderabad  and  Baroda,  or 
where  the  line  hurries  across  the  States  in  the  '  central  belt.' 
They  are  the  mighty  links  between  the  great  towns  and 
centres  of  government  and  commerce,  the  frame  into  which 
the  narrow  or  metre  gauge  lines  fit,  and  it  is  by  lines  of  the 
latter  kind  that  almost  all  the  States  are  penetrated.  Again, 
leavino:  out  of  count  the  Kathiawar  lines,  which  tie  little 
States  together,  it  is  seldom  that  many  States  are  linked  by 
any  one  line,  except  in  the  instances  of  the  Rajputana  ex- 
tension of  the  Bombay,  Baroda,  and  Central  India  line  and 
of  the  Rajputana  Malwa  line.  Even  here  the  great  junction 
at  Ajmere  is  in  British  territory,  as  indeed  are  almost  all 
the  important  junctions  in  India,  such  as  that  of  Jhansi, 
whereby  Gwalior  and  Bhopal  are  isolated,  and  it  is  only  by 
feeder  lines  even  here  that  such  States  as  Bikaner,  Jodhpur, 
and  Oodeypur  are  attached  to  the  system.  Through  the 
agenc}',  therefore,  of  steam  and  electricity  a  constant  control 
over  the  mostly  petty  and  still  segregrated  States  has  become 
an  easier  task  for  Government  than  could  have  been  imagined 
forty  years  ago ;  and  this,  in  a  way,  accounts  for  their  survival. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  had  the  railway  been  invented 
sixty  years  earlier,  it  is  probable  that  much  more  of  foreign 
India  would  have  continued  to  exist,  and  Lord  Dalhousie's 
policy  of  annexation  not  have  been  so  determinedly  carried 
out. 

It  is  with  hesitation  that  we  pass  from  statistics,  maps, 
and  railways  to  the  fantastic  realm  of  history  to  find  an 
explanation  for  the  survival  of  these  hundreds  of  States. 
Fantastic,  indeed,  is   the   only  word   that  fairly  describes 
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Mr.  Lee  Warner's  notion  of  *  the  policy  so  faithfully  pursued 

*  throughout  the  nineteenth  century  of  preserving  the  native 

*  States.'  *  It  is  true  that  it  was  in  1799  that  Lord 
Wellesley  finished  what  Lord  Cornwallis  had  begun,  when 
he  took  Seringapatam  for  the  second  time,  and  Tippu  died 
■under  its  walls.  But  he  did  not  begin  preserving  native 
States  immediately  after,  because  of  the  advent  of  the  new 
century.  The  next  four  years  were  years  of  wars  and  sieges 
and  sequestrations,  of  the  relegation  to  private  life  of  some 
sovereigns,  of  stern  treaties  which  imposed  on  others  the 
maintenance  of  British  troops.  There  followed  a  brief  pause 
due  to  the  prudence  or  frugality  of  the  Court  of  Directors, 
and  then  the  process  recommenced.  The  sovereignties 
preserved  throughout  this  century  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  those  destroyed.  It  was  not  through  the  preservation 
of  States  that  three  small  grew  into  three  large  presidencies, 
and  that  British  India  now  includes  the  Central  Provinces, 
the  North-West  Provinces,  the  Panjab,  Sind,  Oudh,  Assam, 
and  Burmah.  Nor  was  it  to  preserve  them  that  bloody 
campaigns  took  place  in  Afghanistan  and  Nipaul.  Our 
almost  unconscious  aim  has  been  the  foundation  of  a  great 
and  a  beneficent  empire  at  the  cost  of  many  sovereignties. 
Incidentally  the  creation  or  the  preservation,  under  stringent 
conditions,  of  a  few  States,  which  for  the  most  part  sought 
our  protection  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  their  neighbours, 
became  not  only  possible  but  ea,sjy  and,  let  it  be  said  to  the 
credit  of  the  Government  and  the  States,  perhaps  profitable 
to  both  parties,  as  our  supremacy  became  more  and  more 
evident.  It  is  true  that  during  the  last  forty  years  there 
have  been  no  annexations,  but  it  is  also  true  that  during 
the  same  space  of  time  fresh  sovereignties  have  been 
brought  under  the  suzeraintj'  of  the  Empire,  or  have  been 
extinguished,  in  Beluchistan,  Waziristan,  to  the  north-east 
of  Afghanistan  and  in  and  round  Burmah. 

But  let  us  now  inquire  how  far  the  survival  of  the  States  is 
due  to  the  moderation  of  conquerors  after  a  series  of  struggles 
and  victories.  From  first  to  last  have  three  considerable 
States  ever  combined  to  delay  the  British  conquest  of  India? 
If  we  count  the  Sikhs  and  the  Sindis  as  single  foes,  no, 
not  even  in  the  case  of  the  so-called  Maratha  Confederacy. 
As  for  the  existing  hundreds  of  rulers,  how  many  of  them, 
besides,  say,  Sindhia,  Holkar,  Bhartpur,  now  shadows  of 
their  former  selves — how  many  have,  singly  or  otherwise, 

*  Lee  Warner,  p.  180. 
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put  the  British  power  to  any  serious  trouble  ?  It  would  be 
hard  to  give  a  single  name,  though  now  and  again  one  has 
been  foolish  or  restive.  How  many  have  never  raised  a 
hand  against  us,  but  have  been  consistently  loyal  and 
obedient  ?  Almost  all.  This  we  believe  to  be  one  explana- 
tion, as  pleasant  as  it  is  true,  of  the  survival  of  the  States 
and  of  our  moderation. 

If  we  have,  from  the  outset,  insisted  upon  isolating  ruler 
from  ruler,  our  main  motive  has  been  to  prevent  their 
injuring  each  other,  not  ourselves.  Between  them  stable 
alliances  have  never  been  possible.  They  differ  too  widely 
by  race,  by  origin,  by  religion,  by  length  of  tenure,  by 
habits,  by  plwsical  and  moral  characteristics,  and  have, 
when  close  ties  might  otherwise  have  been  formed,  suffered 
too  much  from  the  jealousies  and  rivalries  which  have  set 
house  against  house  and  many  a  house  against  itself. 
Aborigines  some  of  them  are,  prehistoric  Hindus  others,  of 
whom  a  number  were  vmder  Brahmin  influence  while  the 
rest  were  not,  Kajputs  of  mythological  ancestry,  Marathas 
of  recent  political  growth,  as  rulers  of  States  the  still  more 
modern  Jats,  their  half-cousins  the  Sikhs.  Then,  among 
the  Mussalmans,  some  were  Sunnis  and  some  Shias  ;  some 
had  entered  India  centuries  before  our  advent,  some  were 
almost  strangers  in  the  land,  Arabs,  Persians,  Afghans,  or 
Turks.  There  is,  therefore,  this  reason  too  for  the  survival 
of  the  mostly  petty  and  segregated  States,  that  between 
them  there  was  no  combination  possible,  while  each  has 
found  its  interest  in  obtaining  the  austere  friendship  of  the 
British  Government. 

All  this  is  very  reassuring  for  the  internal  quiet  of  the 
Empire.  The  fact,  however,  remains  that  there  are  688 
sovereignties  of  sorts  in  India,  covering  a  vast  area,  and 
containing  many  millions  of  inhabitants,  so  that  there  may 
still  seem  to  be  room  for  anxiety.  Fortunately,  when  we 
come  to  look  into  it  a  little  narrowly,  we  find  that  the  term 
*  sovereignty '  is  employed  in  an  academic  sense  by  Mr.  Lee 
Warner  and  Mr.  Tupper,  who  do  so  under  the  very  high 
authority  of  Sir  Henry  Maine.  This  eminent  jurist  has  laid 
down  that  a  sovereignty  is  made  up  of  a  number  of  attri- 
butes, some  of  which  may  be  withdrawn  with  impunity  to 
the  correctness  of  the  term.  The  idea,  however,  is  of  much 
older  date  than  Sir  H.  Maine,  and  has  been  most  vigorously 
carried  into  effect.  James  Mill,  in  Book  vi.  chapter  x.  of 
his  '  History  of  India,'  describes  how  in  1801  the  Nawab 
of  Arcot  was  deprived  of  '  all  the  powers  of  government 
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*  (which),  were  delivered  over  in  perpetuity  to  the  English, 

*  and  totally  and  for  ever  renounced  by  the  Nabob,'  who 
became  a  pensioner.  But  at  the  same  time  Government 
and   he  signed  a  treaty :  '  The  Nabob  Azeem  ud  Dowlah 

*  Behader  is  hereby  formally  established  in  the  state  and 

*  rank,  with  the  dignities  dependent  thereon,  of  his  an- 
'  cestors,    heretofore    Nabobs    of    the    Carnatic ;    and    the 

*  possession  thereof  is  hereby  guaranteed  by  the  Honourable 
'  East  India  Company,'  &c.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that 
the  Nawab  retained  his  sovereignty,  though  one  attribute 
alone  was  left  him — the  right  of  being  paid  a  pension  out 
of  the  revenues  of  the  country.  It  is  not,  of  course,  im- 
plied that  the  688  rulers  of  India  are  pensioners ;  but  if  the 
sovereignty  of  some  of  them  is  very  limited,  the  policy 
which  brought  this  about  is  of  old  standing.  Mr.  Wilson, 
who  criticises  both  Lord  Wellesley's  action  and  Mill's 
strictures  thereon,  explains  that  the  Nawab  was  a  dependent, 
and  not  an  independent,  prince  in  the  language  used  by  Lord 
Dalhousie,  now  surprisingly  incomprehensible,  so  rapidly 
have  matters  changed.  The  term  '  independent '  as  applied 
to  any  State  is  now  deemed  erroneous.  Mr.  Tupper  calls 
the  rulers  'feudatories;'  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  'protected  princes 
*in  subordinate  alliance  with  Government;'  to  'subordinate' 
Colonel  Malleson  prefers  '  subsidiary,'  and  if  the  epithet 
is  more  emphatic  it  is  preferable.  Officially,  perhaps,  the 
States  are  '  allies  under  the  suzerainty  of  her  Majesty.' 

No  objection  need  be  raised  against  these  different  terms 
if  they  convey  correct  impressions.  Native  States  may  be 
called  sovereignties  if  it  is  understood  that  commands  are 
issued  by  two  authorities,  the  great  British  Government 
and  the  petty  native  ruler.  In  this  paper  a  few  of  the 
principal  limitations  to  the  latter's  powers  are  mentioned, 
and  only  then  if  they  are  of  general  application.  But  the 
authority  of  the  lesser  rulers — say  of  600  out  of  the  688 — is 
so  exiguous,  that  it  matters  very  little  if  what  remains  to 
them  vanishes  and  they  become  landlords,  often  of  much 
less  importance  than  the  big  zamindars,  or  if  they  continue 
to  be  placed  in  a  somewhat  higher  social  grade.  There 
are  hundreds  of  sovereignties  in  which  the  ruler  has  not 
the  authority  to  pass  a  capital  sentence  ;  there  are  very 
many  in  which  he  may  only  try  criminal  cases  where  the 
adequate  punishment  is  imprisonment  for  a  few  weeks  or 
months,  or  civil  cases  where  the  subject-matter  is  valued  at 
a  few  pounds :  '  the  numerous  class  of  States,'  as  Mr. 
Tupper  puts  it,  '  in  whose  territories  a  great  deal  of  the 
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criminal  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  officers  of  the  Britisli 

*  Government,'  or,  according  to  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  the  States 

*  in  which  the  entire  administration  of  justice,  both  civil  and 

*  criminal,  is  conducted  under  arrangements  made  by  the 
'  executive  [i.e.  British)  Government.'  This  state  of  things 
Mr.  Lee  Warner  explains  by  such  terms  as  delegated 
authority,  residuary  authority,  substituted  jurisdiction,  &c., 
and  the  expressions  are  good  enough  if  the  fact  is  grasped 
that  all  rulers  have  very  limited  powers,  and  a  great  many 
are  supposed  to  rule  over  dominions  which  are,  in  point  of 
fact,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  private  estates.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  native  rulers  should  not  be  called 
allies,  provided  it  is  remembered  that  they  are  not  free 
allies. 

Two  gentle  protests,  however,  must  be  raised.  One  is 
against  the  idea  that  any  alliance  now  rests  on  a  treaty, 
simply  because  treaties  were  once  made  by  one  or  other  of 
the  rulers,  and  by  our  Government,  which  justly  boasts  of 
its  honesty.  The  Indian  treaties  are  but  milestones  which 
mark  the  road  along  which  the  Empire  has  travelled.  Mr. 
Lee  Warner  would  have  them  '  read  as  a  whole  ; '  says  that 
they  are  the  acts  of  statesmen,  which  are  in  the  nature  of 
things  temporary ;  declares  that  they  must  be  studied  in 
the  light  of  subsequent  comments  passed  on  them  by  our 
Government,  one  of  the  contracting  parties ;  allows,  finally, 
as  does  Mr.  Tupper,  that  usage  rather  than  the  treaties 
directs  the  course  of  relations  between  the  suzerain  Power 
and  its  subordinate  allies.  It  would  be,  is  our  protest,  ex- 
tremely injurious  to  some  of  the  States  if  the  treaties  were 
'  read  as  a  whole,'  and  not  singly,  just  as  the  lumping 
together  of  688  sovereignties  is  to  be  deprecated.  The 
tendency  might  be  to  treat  them  all  alike,  the  highest,  who 
are  not  very  high  after  all,  as  the  lowest ;  those  tied  by  no 
specific  engagement  as  those  tied  by  the  most  stringent 
engagements.  It  is  thus  that  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  losing  sight 
of  the  recent  origin,  under  very  peculiar  circumstances,  of 
Mysore,  wishes  to  draw  a  general  principle  from  the  memo- 
randum penned  by  Lord  Ripon  on  the  accession  of  the  late 
Maharaja  of  that  State.  Again,  when  Mr.  Lee  Warner  hints 
that  Lord  Canning's  adoption  sanads*  must  be  read  by  the 

*  Letters  patent  or  written  promises  by  Government  to  certain 
rulers  that  tliey  should  be  allowed  to  adopt  in  case  of  failure  of  heirs. 
In  Lord  Dalhousie's  time,  as  previously,  certain  States  had  escheated 
to  Government,  as  the  suzerain  Power,  owing  to  the  non-existence  of 
heirs, 
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light  of  that  Viceroy's  explanations  to  Government,  regard- 
ing which  the  rulers  knew  nothing,  and  that  the  words 
explicitly  used  bear  a  particular  meaning,  he  does  not  so 
much  shake  our  confidence  in  Lord  Canning  as  illustrate  the 
quotation  from  Lord  Roberts's  recent  work,  given  at  the 
commencement  of  this  paper. 

The  other  protest  is  against  any  loose  comparison  of 
the  relations  which  exist  between  our  Government  and  the 
States  with  those  that  bind  the  members  of  such  polities  as 
the  United  States,  the  German  Empire,  or  the  Swiss  Re- 
public. The  surrender  by  each  of  the  federated  units  of  certain 
powers  is  so  accompanied  by  the  great  privilege  of  a  voice 
in  large  matters  of  common  interest  that  no  analogy  can  be 
instituted.  Every  Canton  in  Switzerland,  argues  Mr.  Lee 
Warner,  is  bound  to  send  to  battle  every  one  of  its  males  of 
a  certain  age,  and  the  native  States,  in  return  for  the  pro- 
tection they  receive,  are  not  called  on  to  provide  any  troops. 
The  argument  should  be  pushed :  the  native  States  are  not 
only  not  called  on  to  provide  troops,  but  are  not  allowed  to 
have  more  than  a  small,  limited  number,  which  remain  under 
surveillance.  The  Swiss  Cantons  are  equal  partners  in  their 
concern  ;  our  allies,  the  native  States,  are  not  in  the  posi- 
tion of  partners — salaried  clerks,  at  the  best,  with  an  interest 
in  the  house. 

Let  us  gain  a  general  idea,  then,  of  the  direct,  acknow- 
ledged, universally  applied  limitations — first,  to  the  external 
authority  of  the  native  ruler,  which  are  absolute,  and,  next, 
to  his  internal  authority,  which  are  considerable. 

Each  and  every  native  sovereignty,  from  the  Nizam's 
downwards,  is  to  this  extent  a  limited  one,  that  it  has  no 
existence  outside  of  the  four  corners  of  its  territory,  save 
only  and  in  so  far  as  it  has  dealings  with  the  supreme 
government.  Should  a  doubt  arise  regarding  the  exact 
position  of  the  frontiers  themselves,  should,  for  instance,  a, 
boundary  river,  shifting  its  channel,  add  a  spadeful  of 
earth  to  one  of  its  banks  and  remove  as  much  from  the 
other,  the  correct  delimitation  becomes  the  business  of 
Government.  Fortunate  is  the  ruler  whose  territory  is  com- 
pact, if  only  because  he  is  the  less  frequently  called  upon  to 
extradite  foreign  criminals  or  to  seek,  through  Government, 
for  the  arrest  of  those  among  his  own  subjects  who  have 
skipped  across  the  border.  Not  even  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment can  be  arrived  at  by  two  chiefs  on  any  question,  how- 
ever trifling  or  praiseworthy,  without  the  previous  knowledge 
and  sanotion  of  the  suzerain  Power.     Or,  again,  the  moment 
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a  subject  of  a  native  ruler  steps  out  of  the  dominion  the 
latter  has  no  authority  over  him,  he  is  under  the  protection 
of  the  British  Government,  and,  to  almost  all  intents  and 
purposes,  becomes  for  the  time  a  British  subject.  The  ruler 
himself,,  if  he  leaves  India,  is  not  recognised  as  having  an 
existence  apart  from  the  Empire.  He  may  not  receive  a 
commercial  agent  at  his  court.  He  may  not  employ,  without 
first  getting  leave  to  do  so,  the  services  of  any  European  or 
American  for  any  purpose  whatsoever.  It  would  be  as  well 
if  he  did  not  borrow  from  British  subjects,  whether  European 
or  native. 

Since  the  chief  may  neither  attack  nor  defend  himself 
against  any  foreign,  and,  as  we  shall  see,  had  better  not  deal 
Avith  a  domestic  foe,  it  follows  that  he  need  not  maintain 
any  military  establishment  except  for  police  purposes,  so 
that  the  result  of  our  policy  has  been  practically  to  dis- 
arm him.  Our  early  policy  was  either  to  impose  on  the 
prominent  States  the  maintenance  of  what  was  called  a 
subsidiary  force,  or  occasionally  to  permit  them  to  retain  an 
auxiliary  or  contingent  force.  The  former  plan  recom- 
mended itself,  because  thereby  the  ruler  paid  for  British 
troops  which  were  stationed  in  or  near  his  territory  to 
defend  him — first,  against  foreign  foes  ;  secondly,  against 
internal  commotions  ;  thirdly,  against  himself,  if  he  were  so 
weak  or  so  mad  as  to  break  from  his  great  ally.  Of  the 
surviving  sovereignties  there  are  eight,  all  but  two  of 
the  first  rank,  on  whom  a  subsidiary  force  was  imposed  : 
Mysore,  Travancore,  and  Cochin  in  the  south ;  Hyderabad 
in  the  Deccan ;  the  three  Maratha  chiefs  Sindhia,  Holkar, 
and  Gaekwar;  and,  finally,  Cutch.  But  the  other  plan, 
the  permission  to  certaiii  States  to  assist  Government  by 
maintaining  troops  of  their  own,  has  ended  in  a  fiasco  in 
every  instance  but  that  of  Hyderabad,  where  a  respectable 
force  under  British  supervision  exists  to  this  day.  In  all 
other  cases  such  forces  have  been  either  suppressed,  or 
converted  into  a  British  regular  or  irregular  subsidiary 
force,  or  changed  into  police  which  is  moved  by  British 
agency  and  paid  for  by  the  native  ruler.  Should  it  be 
asked  if  there  exists  a  prince  who  may,  without  permission, 
enlarge  his  military  establishment  beyond  the  needs  of  a 
police  for  his  own  territory,  the  answer  must  certainly  be 
that  none  such  exists. 

'  There  are  several  circumstances,'  writes  Mr.  Lee  "Warner,  '  which 
contribute  to  confer  upon  the  British  authority  the  right  to  settle  the 
strength  of  the  military  establishment  maintained  by  each  one  of  tha 
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protected  provinces  in  the  interior  of  tlie  Empire.'  (Lee  Warner,  p.  2r>0.) 

*  The  Imperial  Government  must  fulfil  its  accepted  res])onsibilitics  by 
intervening  to  arrest  the  progress  of  fortifications  or  by  regulating  the 
manufactuve  and  traffic  in  arms  and  ammunition.'  (Lee  Warner,  p.  233.) 

*  Only  arms  of  a  suitable  kind  (muskets  for  the  most  part),  and  in 
such  quantities  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  British  agent,  are  really  needed 
(for  police  purposes),  are  supplied.  If  the  quantities  are  not  trilling  a 
statement  of  them  is  required  by  the  Government  of  India,  which  either 
supplies  them  irom  the  public  arsenals  on  payment,  or  expressly 
authorises  their  purchase  in  the  market  through  the  agency  of  the 
political  officers.'    (Lee  Warner,  p.  234.) 

But  the  ruler  has  to  observe  certain  duties  with  regard  to 
British  forces  in  his  State.  He  has  to  grant  rights  of 
passage  to  troops  and  the  occupation  of  forts,  to  keep  up 
military  roads  and  bridges,  to  assist  in  the  matter  of  supplies 
and  of  the  extradition  of  deserters  ;  above  all,  so  long  as 
there  is  a  British  cantonment  in  his  territories,  he  must 
surrender  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  area  occupied  by 
it,  and  sometimes  over  lands  in  its  neiofhbourhood. 

It  IS  useless  to  pursue  the  subject  any  further.  Imme- 
diately before  our  conquest  the  whole  country  was  overrun 
by  fighting  men,  and  to  that  awful  state  of  things  there 
succeeded  a  dead  calm,  as  soon  as  the  Empire  had  spread 
over  the  land.  Common  soldiers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  were  enrolled  by  Government  into  the  only  valid 
army  in  India,  but  the  command  of  it  was  reserved  to 
British  officers,  all  petty  military  forces  belonging  to  the 
States  being  at  the  same  time  suffered  to  wither  away. 
Agricultural  and  commercial  instincts  have,  since  then, 
been  fostered ;  but  the  fighting  qualities  of  most  of  the 
previously  warlike  peoples  in  the  interior  of  the  Empire, 
and  of  all  who  would  naturally  be  leaders  of  men,  have 
been  repressed.  After  the  unavoidable  work  of  destruction 
must  at  some  time  or  other  come  that  of  construction,  and 
it  would  appear  that  we  are  slowly  approaching  the  transi- 
tion point.  Some  States  have  recently  been  invited  to  give 
a  strictly  limited  assistance  to  the  defence  of  the  Empire, 
provided  that  they  place  their  quota  of  disciplined  troops 
under  the  guidance  of  a  British  military  officer.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  Government  and  the 
chiefs  is  evident.  On  the  one  hand,  we  count  the  numbers  of 
their  soldiers,  purchase  for  them  their  swords  and  muskets, 
and  measure  out  their  gunpowder ;  on  the  other,  we  permit 
of  their  co-operation  in  the  defence  of  the  Empire.  The 
rulers,  for  their  part,  have  to  be  at  one  and  the  same 
time  very  enthusiastic  and  very  submissive.     Granted  that 
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the  experiment  is  successful,  another  perhaps  follows.  The 
native  States  contain  one-fourth  of  the  population  of  India, 
a  comparatively  poor,  backward  and  scattered  fraction. 
Should  thej  prove  that,  under  advice,  native  leaders  can 
lead  native  men,  are  we  to  grant  our  own  more  powerful 
and  intelligent  fellow-subjects  the  privilege  of  leading  in 
battle  ?     Other  problems  follow. 

Let  us  now  pass  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  limitations 
to  the  native  ruler's  internal  authority.  It  is  generally 
understood  that,  though  he  may  have  no  external  existence, 
he  is  unfettered  in  the  administration  of  his  internal  affairs. 
But  any  such  notion  must  be  entertained  with  a  great  deal 
of  reserve.  He  is  '  protected  '  not  only  against  external  but 
against  internal  foes.  We  may  go  further,  and  assert 
that  very  frequently  other  lesser  rulers,  once  his  tribu- 
taries, are  protected  against  himself,  and  that,  sometimes, 
individuals  and  classes  of  his  own  subjects  receive  what  is 
termed  the  British  guarantee  that  he  will  not  oppress  them. 
The  chief's  rule  must,  consequently,  be  such  as  to  entitle 
him  to  protection,  as  it  cannot  be  extended  to  the  fur- 
therance of  abuse.     '  Every  chief,'  writes  Mr.  Lee  Warner, 

*  may  claim  the  right  of  intervention,  between  himself  and 
'  recalcitrant    subjects   provided  that  it  is   unconditionally 

*  accepted '  * — that  is,  he  must  bind  himself  beforehand  to 
accept  whatever  decision  Government  may  arrive  at.  But 
Government  is  naturally  most  unwilling  to  interfere  in 
this  way,  and,  consequently,  begins  to  inquire  and  advise 
long  before  matters  come  to  a  crisis.  It  follows  that  the 
knowledge  that  an  appeal  lies  from  the  chief  unto  Csesar  is 
widespread  among  the  former's  subjects,  and  his  prestige 
is  thereby  diminished.  Malhar  Eao  Gaekwar  was  de- 
posed, not  because  he  was  found  guilty  of  conspiring  to 
poison  the  Resident,  Colonel  Phayre,  but  because  his  rule 
was  profoundly  unsatisfactory.  Other  rulers  have  not  been 
deposed,  but  have  been  deprived  of  their  powers,  tem- 
porarily or  for  life.  Others  have  been  warned  to  mend 
their  ways,  and  such  warnings  become  public  property.  It 
is  not  the  case  that  only  bad  rulers  suffer ;  all  are  affected, 
and  the  consequences  are  very  far-reaching.  No  line  of 
chiefs  can  continuously  produce  individuals  able  to  grapple 
with  the  very  difl&cult  problems  that  have  constantly  to  be 
resolved.  Minorities  occur,  and,  however  well  disposed  the 
house   may   be,    cases   of   mental   incapacity  or  moral  de- 

*  Lee  Warner,  p.  182, 
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fectiveness,  wliereupon  the  necessity  of  i^rotection  arises. 
'  Once  a  State  always  a  State,'  we  are  informed,  is  the 
benevolent  policy  of  Government ;  there  are  to  be  no  more 
escheats,  no  more  annexations  !  Quite  so ;  but,  since  the 
suzerain  Power  so  greatly  protects  the  ruler,  it  is  all  the 
more  deeply  pledged  to  safeguard  what  it  conceives  to  be 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  The  further  Government  goes 
in  the  one  direction,  the  further  it  must  go  in  the  other,  and 
it  goes  very  far.  The  more  independent  of  all  others  the 
native  ruler  is  in  his  external  and  internal  relations,  the 
more  dependent  he  must  unavoidably  become  on  the  supreme 
Power.  The  office  is  secure,  the  incumbent  is  constantly 
called  upon  to  render  an  account  of  his  deeds. 

It  is  with  this  double  process  well  in  mind  that  wc  con- 
template the  extent  of  the  protection  personally  enjoyed  by 
the  chief.  It  commences  before  he  is  seated  on  the  cushion, 
and  continues  to  the  day  when,  if  possible,  his  last  wishes 
are  executed  for  him.  '^The  succession  of  a  chief,'  writes 
Mr.   Lee  Warner,  'requires  the  recognition  of  the  Queen's 

*  representatives.    Hence  it  follows  that  the  British  Govern- 

*  ment  has  the  right  to  settle  disputed  successions — i.e.  it 

*  must  select  a  successor.'  *  The  latter  is  frequently  a 
minor,  whereupon  Government  is  his  guardian,  carefully 
educates  him,  and  entrusts  the  administration  of  his  State 
to  safe  people,  some  regent  or  council  admonished  to  act  in 
concert  with  the  British  agent.  The  opportunity  is  seized 
to  bring  the  youth  nearer  to  that  high  standard  of  Western 
civilisation  to  which  it  is  hoped  that  all  rulers  will  some 
day  attain,  and  to  reform,  or  at  least  to  modernise,  his 
State.  Take  an  instance  of  the  latter  process :  former 
Sindhias  and  Gaekwars  used  to  hoard  treasures,  but,  during 
the  late  minorities,  large  sums  out  of  these  were  invested  in 
British  funds.  Useful  interest  accrues  therefrom,  and  the 
stake  of  the  ruler  in  the  stability  of  the  Empire  is,  whether 
he  likes  it  or  not,  proportionately  increased.  Such  oppor- 
tunities have  up  to  recent  times  frequently  presented 
themselves  for  reasons  which  need  not  here  be  given. 
Native  rulers  have  not,  as  a  rule,  been  long  lived,  and 
frequent  recourse  has  had  to  be  made  to  adoptions.  Who 
of  those  present  at  the  Great  Delhi  Darbar,  when  Lord 
Lytton,  towards  the  close  of  1876,  proclaimed  to  the 
assembled  chiefs  of  India  that  her  Majesty  had  assumed  the 
title  of  Empress  of  India,  can  fail  to  remember  that  in  the 

*  Lee  Warner,  pp.  311-15, 
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centre  of  the  semicircle  round  tlie  Viceroy  stood,  as  premier 
chief,  the  youthful  Nizam,  while  on  his  right  and  on  his  left 
were  two  other  lads,  the  Raja  of  Mysore  and  the  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda,  all  three  his  Excellency's  wards  ?  A  little  beyond 
them  was  Sindhia,  who  in  his  youth  had  seen  the  great 
Mutiny,  and  now  his  son  has  been  educated  in  a  way  other, 
perhaps,  than  that  which  his  father  would  have  selected. 
The  gentle  and  enlightened  Raja  of  Mysore,  too,  has  died 
since  then,  and  his  heir  is  the  ward  of  the  Government  whose 
duty  it  has  been  to  nurse  this  State  through  a  remarkable 
recurrence  of  long  minorities.  As  with  the  foremost  houses, 
so  it  has  been  with  others,  as,  for  instance,  Kolhapur.  The 
childless  Jam  of  Nawanagar,  again,  adopted  a  son,  and  the 
adoption  was  fully  recognised  by  the  Viceroy  in  January 
1879.  Later  a  son  was  born  to  him,  and  he  was  permitted 
to  set  aside  his  adoption  of  Ranjit  Sing,  much  to  the 
benefit  of  cricket  in  the  Cambridge  University,  Sussex,  and 
England.  It  is  interesting  to  note  hints  in  the  newspapers 
that  advances  were  once  made  to  the  famous  batsman  in  the 
direction  of  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  but  we  are  not 
prepared  to  understand  that  a  possible  native  ruler  can  also 
be  a  British  subject  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 

There  is  no  phase  of  the  '  protection '  lavished  on  the 
native  ruler  more  pleasant  to  contemplate  than  the  wish  of 
Government  to  push  the  education  of  young  princes,  singly, 
in  small  groups,  or  in  such  larger  institutions  as  the  Majo 
College  at  Ajmir  or  the  Rajkumar  College  at  Rajkot.  It  is 
not  possible  that  the  consequences  of  the  training  they 
receive  should  be  trifling  or  harmful ;  it  is  most  probable 
that  they  are  beneficial.  Of  course  the  difficulties  once 
were  and  still  are  great.  The  education  of  the  boy  cannot 
be  extended  to  the  elders  and  ladies  of  the  palace,  to  his 
servants,  or  even  to  all  his  playmates.  Yet  the  mere 
placing  of  impressionable  lads  in  daily  proximity  to  such 
men  as  Colonel  Loch,  the  late  much-loved  Mr.  Chester 
Macnaghten,  or  his  energetic  successor,  cannot,  one  would 
think,  but  bring  about  excellent  results.  A  contrast  could 
easily  be  drawn  between  the  old-fashioned  chief,  surrounded 
by  coarse  and  ignorant  flatterers,  immersed  in  childish 
pursuits,  plunged,  if  the  colours  are  to  be  lurid,  in  cruelty 
and  debauchery,  and  the  modern  product,  which  is  fre- 
quently very  satisfactory.  The  industry  of  many  of  the 
present  rulers  is  considerable;  their  amusements  are  in- 
nocuous and  often  praiseworthy.  Some  have  become  great 
travellerSj  and  have  been  seen  in  all  the  big  towns  of  Europe 
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and  of  tlie  United  States,  as  well  as  at  the  hill  stations  of 
India  ;  some  are  patrons  of  the  Turf,  or,  like  the  gallant 
Partab  Sing  mentioned  by  Lord  Roberts,  appear  to  advan- 
tage on  the  hunting  or  the  polo  field ;  some  are  royal 
authors  ;  some  have  musical  tastes  ;  one  has  taken  his  degree 
in  medicine ;  two  have  unfortunately  married  European 
wives.  All  live  in  finer  palaces  than  they  used  to  do, 
designed  on  European  lines  and  filled  with  the  European 
knick-knacks  which  have  replaced  the  barbaric  profusion 
of  roughly-cut  gems,  chandeliers,  mirrors,  crystal  globes, 
clocks  and  musical  boxes,  once  the  pride  and  the  joy  of  the 
Raja's  heart.  Their  servants  are  handsomely  uniformed, 
their  equipages  are  brilliant,  their  own  dress  is,  save  for 
the  turban,  an  approximation  to  that  of  an  English 
gentleman.  One  cannot  refrain  from  imagining  how 
well  some  of  these  princes,  whose  tastes  and  means  have  ex- 
panded, while  their  anxious  responsibilities  have  diminished, 
would  grace  the  court  of  a  Grand  Monarque,  if  such  a 
personage  could  be  procured. 

It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  all  their  tastes  remove 
them  a  little  from  their  countrymen,  and  that  their  expendi- 
ture is  on  foreign  articles.  The  jewellers,  the  brocade 
workers,  the  poets,  the  musicians,  the  dancers,  the  brawny 
wrestlers,  who  once  ministered  to  their  luxur}',  have 
shrivelled  up.  Their  very  courts  and  capitals  are  changing-, 
and  while  one  cannot  but  view  with  sober  satisfaction  the 
model  gaol,  the  college  and  girls'  school,  the  hospital  and 
dispensary,  the  museum  and  the  public  park,  the  scavenger 
and  the  policeman  round  the  corner,  one  misses  (it  is  folly, 
perhaps)  the  colour,  the  movement,  the  fan,  the  individuality 
of  former  days.  Even  the  State  sowar,  the  dirty  little  rider 
on  his  screaming  tat,  once  ubiquitous,  is  shamefacedly 
ambling  off  to  the  dim  country  whither  the  chivalry  of 
Rajputana  and  the  hordes  of  Marathas  and  Pindharis  have 
gone  before  ;  and  there  is  a  picture  the  less  in  a  land  which 
easily  becomes  monotonous.  What  if  his  turban  was  ragged 
—had  it  not  once  been  surprisingly  yellow,  and  was  it  not 
still  majestically  cocked  ?  Did  he  not  wag  his  spear  most 
effectively  ?  What  if  he  rode  on  a  parti-coloured  pillow  and 
not  on  pigskin — had  not  his  seat  the  ease  and  grace  begotten 
of  old  ancestral  habit  and  or  no  stiff  drillmaster?  Even  if 
his  horse  was  but  a  spavined  crock,  were  not  the  tail  and 
hocks  dyed  of  a  pink  that  was  inimitable  ? 

Scarcely  less  pleasing  than  the  care  given  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  youthful  ruler  is  the   bestowal  of  rewards  on 
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those  who  have  earned  them.  The  most  prized  is  the  rare 
instance  in  which  the  salute  of  guns  is  raised  bj  two ;  but 
to  the  chiefs  are  also  granted  the  G.C.S.I.  or  K.C.S.I.  or 
C.S.I.,  or  again  the  G.C.I.E.  or  K.C.I.E.  or  CLE.,  and, 
rarely,  the  honorary  rank  of  general,  colonel,  or  major.  It 
should  be  added  that  the  Empress  of  India  is  the  sole 
fountain  of  honour,  and  that  no  ruler  may  receive  a  title 
or  decoration  from  any  other  sovereign  without  her  per- 
mission. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  mention  that  it  is 
almost  imperative  on  prominent  rulers  to  visit  the  Viceroy  at 
least  ouce  during  his  term  of  office,  that  the  latter,  in  his 
turn,  should  see  as  many  of  them  as  possible  in  their  own 
territories,  and  that  similar  meetings  take  place  between 
governors  or  lieutenant-governors  and  such  chiefs  as  depend 
on  them.  The  result  is  most  beneficial  in  a  country  where 
the  longing  to  see  authority  personified  surpasses  anything 
we  in  Europe  can  realise  ;  and  the  high  officers  of  the  Queen 
to  whom  we  refer  generally  personify  authority  in  very 
adequate  fashion.  It  is  well,  therefore,  that  their  Royal 
Highnesses  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  late  lamented  Duke 
of  Clarence  visited  many  of  the  chiefs.  What,  then,  are  we 
to  say  of  the  gracious  reception  accorded  by  the  Empress  of 
India  to  such  of  them  as  have  travelled  as  far  as  England? 
The  constant  presence  of  native  attendants,  the  self-imposed 
and  arduous  task  of  acquiring  an  Oriental  language,  are 
but  public  indications  of  the  love  and  solicitude  entertained 
by  the  Queen  for  her  vast  dependency.  But  the  great 
anxiety  displayed  by  the  august  Lady  to  recognise  the 
customs  of  the  chiefs,  in  such  minute  matters  as  the  food 
they  may  eat,  the  closeness  of  her  inquiries  into  their 
individual  well-being,  the  benevolence  of  her  bearing,  are 
the  less  widely  known  means  she  employs  to  bind,  as  in 
countless  other  ways,  the  Empire  together  by  the  strong 
ties  of  reverence  and  affection  for  her  own  person. 

We  resume  our  consideration  of  the  limitations  to  the 
chiefs'  internal  jurisdiction.  Government  has  to  be  careful 
that  the  'protection'  given  to  the  ruler  does  not  injure 
Imperial  interests.     The  railway  is  one   Imperial  interest. 

'  The  native  States,'  Mr.  Lee  Warner  Avrites,  '  cede  all  jurisdiction 
over  their  railway  lines  to  the  British  Government,  short  of  sovereign 
powers.  The  reservation  saves  the  railway  lands  ceded  by  them 
from  annexation.'  (Lee  Warner,  p.  344.)  'The  sovereignty  of  the 
ruler  of  the  country  survives,  although  latent  and  suppressed  for  the 
time  being.'    (Lee  Warner,  p.  346.) 
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The  reservation  was  not  devised  in  the  interests  of  the 
ruler,  but  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  putting  ver}^  cumbrous 
machinery  to  work  when  restoring  to  him  land  which  had 
once  been  acquired  out  and  out.  So  long  as  the  railway  is  in 
work,  the  land  it  occupies  is  simply  British  territory ;  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  cantonments,  many  imperial  roads 
and  bridges,  and  some  civil  stations.  What  is  the  conse- 
quence ?  The  imports  into  and  the  exports  from  the  State, 
together  with  an  appreciable  amount  of  goods  traffic  inside 
the  State,  are  mainly  borne  by  rail,  and,  so  long  as  they 
are  being  thvis  borne,  the  goods  are  treated  as  if  they  were 
the  goods  of  British  subjects.  Its  subjects,  again,  step  on 
to  British  territory  the  moment  they  enter  the  railway 
station,  of  which  the  gate  perhaps  swings  on  to  the  High 
Street  of  the  petty  capital ;  and,  as  has  been  said,  when  on 
British  territory  they  become  for  the  time,  to  almost  all 
intents  and  purposes,  British  subjects.     To  continue  : — 

'  The  exclusive  right  of  Government,'  says  Mr.  Lee  Warner,  '  to 
maintain  and  manage  all  lines  of  telegraph  or  telephone  which  take 
public  messages  has  been  repeatedly  affirmed.'    (Lee  Warner,  p.  24:2.) 

To  the  imperial  direction  of  the  railway  and  telegraph 
systems  should  be  added,  as  a  rule,  that  over  postal  commu- 
nications, and  the  result  is  that  the  control  of  almost  all  the 
important  circulation  of  private  and  official  persons,  of  their 
goods  and  of  their  letters  and  messages,  is  absorbed  by  our 
Government,  and  is  carried  out  by  British  subjects,  the 
servants  of  our  Government.  The  indirect  consequences  of 
the  railway  and  telegraph  are  of  an  importance  that  cannot 
be  exaggerated.  They  destroy  the  exclusiveness,  the  dis- 
tinctiveness, the  very  identity  of  the  petty  State  with  the 
same  certainty  that  they  foster  the  cohesion  of  the  Empire. 
There  are  not  a  few  States  which,  thirty  years  ago,  were 
seldom  entered  except  by  a  limited  number  of  traders  belong- 
ing to  a  few  well-known  races  or  castes  who,  during  their 
stay,  were  amenable  to  the  whims  and  usages  of  the  local 
sovereignty,  States  which  are  now  thronged  with  merchants 
who  are  foreigners,  and  employes  who  are  British  subjects, 
over  whom,  therefore,  the  British  Government '  exercises  per- 
*  sonal  jurisdiction.'  *  It  is  only  the  curious  few  who  can  tell 
how  great  is  the  influence  on  native  society  of  the  station- 
master  and  the  postmaster,  who  are  necessarily  British 
servants,  of  the  vakil  or  barrister,  the  doctor  and  the  school- 
master, who,  if  they  are  not  British  subjects,  at  any  rate 

*  Lee  Warner,  p.  326. 
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belong  to  the  classes  most  impregnated  with  Western  ideas. 
Add  to  these  the  modern  merchant  and  banker  or  money- 
lender, who  have  taken  the  place  of  the  great  capitalists 
whose  business  it  was,  like  the  Omichunds  and  Jugget 
Seits  of  Lord  Macaulay's  essay,  to  supply  the  chief  and  his 
nobles  with  that  extremely  rare  commodity  in  old  native 
States,  ready  money.  One  and  all  of  these  new  men  are 
either  British  subjects,  or  connected  with  British  houses 
whose  affairs  are  transacted  in  the  all-absorbing  and  once 
distant  British  centres  of  trade.  The  influence  of  the  news- 
paper and  the  press  on  the  public  is  comparativ^ely  a  small 
matter,  but,  whatever  its  importance,  it  of  course  emanates 
from  the  large  towns,  and,  as  has  been  remarked,  23  out  of 
28  of  these  are  in  British  India. 

The  merest  hint  may  be  added  regarding  an  indirect  but 
natural  result  of  the  railway  and  electric  wire.  In  all 
relations  between  Government  and  the  States  there  is  now 
such  centralisation  as  was  impossible  a  few  years  ago.  In 
every  large  State,  in  every  group  of  smaller  ones^  Govern- 
ment places  a  political  officer,  as  often  as  not  a  military 
man,  to  be  its  eye,  its  ear,  and  its  mouthpiece,  who  may 
also  act  independently  on  occasions,  though  in  consonance 
with  some  definite  policy.  This  officer  is  now  more  fre- 
quently shifted  than  of  old ;  he  initiates  less ;  he  reports 
more  ;  he  has  become  a  frequent  channel  of  communication  ; 
the  subjects  with  which  he  has  to  deal  are  of  a  far  more 
complex  character  than  they  used  to  be  ;  they  are  also  very 
often  pettier.  The  central  bureau,  to  which  innumerable 
and  frequently  trifling  references  are  made,  incurs  the 
danger  of  tying  them  up  in  red  tape,  or,  more  probably,  of 
treating  all  the  688  sovereignties  alike  according  to  some 
preconceived  system,  policy,  or  theory.  The  Imperial 
machinery,  though  it  has  to  satisfy  the  multiplied  needs  of  a 
new  civilisation,  exacts  from  the  living  organisms  that  they 
should  sacrifice  some  originality  or  independence,  in  order 
that  it  itself  may  work  uniformly  and  smoothly  over  the 
wide  area  now  placed  within  its  constant  influence. 

Space  fails  us  to  review  the  interests  termed  Imperial,  a 
most  elastic  word,  or  it  might  be  interesting  to  estimate  the 
difficulties  rulers  have  to  overcome  in  assimilating  their 
administration  to  that  of  Government  when  the  latter  finds 
occasion  to  alter  its  ordering  of  the  salt  monopoly,  for 
instance,  or  of  the  opium  monopoly,  or  of  the  liquor  laws, 
or  of  the  best  means  to  meet  a  wide  famine,  or  of  any 
measure^  large  or  small,  such  as  the  marriage  laws  of  some 
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caste,  or  the  riddance  of  locusts.  To  keep  abreast  of  tlie 
great  Power  they  have  to  perform  acrobatic  feats  which 
leave  them  dazed,  panting,  and  exhausted. 

A  great  duty  of  rulers,  the  one  next  in  importance  to  that 
of  loyalty  to  Imperial  interests,  is  that  of  promoting  the 
welfare  of  their  own  subjects.  Now,  the  British  Govern- 
ment is  unfeignedly  anxious  to  secure  tlae  prosperity  of  its 
own  subjects  by  devices  which  are  largely  Western,  and  it 
naturally  desires  that  the  efforts  of  the  native  rulers  should 
tend  in  the  direction  it  itself  judges  best.  This  reasonable 
wish  is  powerfully  assisted  by  the  public  opinion  of  those 
comparatively  rich  and  influential  three-fourths  of  India's 
population  which  live  in  British  India.  These  no  longer 
look  on  any  one  chief,  or  on  the  chiefs  taken  as  a  whole,  as 
rivals  to  the  British  power,  or  as  dispensers  of  benefits  which 
cannot  be  obtained  in  British  India.  The  minority,  too, 
the  subjects  of  the  native  States,  add  to  the  difficulties  of 
the  rulers  b}^  welcoming  all  changes  borrowed  from  the 
British  Administration  which  bring  new  benefits,  privileges, 
liberties,  while  they  are  unwilling  to  sacrifice  in  return  old 
advantages,  long  since  surrendered  by  British  India.  We 
go  further:  we  assert  that  there  has  set  in  throughout 
the  great  Dependency  a  powerful  tide  of  imitation  of  British 
forms,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  British  thoughts,  which 
easily  sweeps  away  any  futile  attempt  an  isolated  ruler  may 
make  at  being  conservative.  The  imitation  to  which  we 
refer  is  not  necessarily  accompanied  by  love,  gratitude,  or  a 
feeling  of  fellowship.  It  represents  rather  the  punctilious 
learning  by  heart  of  a  half-understood  task  imposed  on  a 
scholar  by  a  severe,  if  kindly  intentioned,  master. 

Mr.  Lee  Warner  would,  for  some  reasons,  like  to  see  '  a 
^  single  judicial  system '  throughout  India ;  still — 

'  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  introduction  of  Roman  hiw  into  the 
protected  States  of  the  Eepublic  was  the  precursor  of  annexation,  and 
the  Indian  sovereigns  value  above  all  other  rights  their  guarantees 
against  the  intrusion  of  the  law  of  British  India  '  (p.  5).  '  Only  in 
native  States  like  Mysore,  Baroda,  and  Kolhapur,  which  have  long 
enjoyed  administration  l)y  British  officers  during  a  minority  and  for 
other  causes,  do  there  exist  any  body  of  laws,  and  they  are  simply 
taken  from  the  British  Code,  mutatis  mutandis.'' 

He  places  361  out  of  his  688  sovereignties  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  but  every  one  of  these  has  adopted  the  British 
code,  except  in  some  trifling  particular.  The  great  States  of 
Hyderabad,  Indore  and  Gwalior  have  adopted  British  laws 
to  some  extent.     Even  Rajputana,  the  conservative,  is  be- 
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ginning  to  imitate.  Mr.  Tupper  instances  as  copyists  some 
of  the  Panjab  States,  and  all  the  Madras  States.  The  end 
is  neither  doubtful  nor  distant.  If  Roman  history  is  to  be 
repeated — though  there  is  not  the  least  reason  why  it 
should — the  States  are  as  good  as  annexed,  for  where  our 
laws  are  not  being  copied  to-day  they  will  be  to-morrow. 

Other  instances  of  imitation  may  be  given.  The  col- 
leges in  the  States  send  their  best  pupils  to  the  universities 
in  British  India,  and  are  fed  by  the  State  Anglo-vernacular 
schools.  It  follows  that  the  elementary  schools,  in  their 
turn,  submit  to  the  curriculum  and  organisation  which  obtain 
in  British  India.  Or,  again,  when  any  State  creates,  say,  a 
medical  or  a  public  works  department,  the  foremost  employes 
must  necessarily  have  received  their  training  in  British 
India,  and  very  frequently  they  are  led  by  an  Englishman,  or, 
at  least,  a  British  subject.  Truly  have  the  Western  sciences 
swooped  down  upon  India  like  so  many  full-grown  eagles 
out  of  the  blue — no  fledgelings  whose  early  rearing  has  been 
watched,  as  by  us,  from  the  first  crack  of  the  eggshell. 
It  is  not  the  little  native  States  that  will  make  a  show  of 
independence  by  ignoring  their  formidable  existence. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  to  Western  arts  and  sciences 
that  the  supremacy  of  Great  Britain  over  India  is  due.  It 
is  the  work  of  all  the  sons  she  has  sent  out  to  the  East,  each 
trained  to  know  her  aims,  and  the  means  by  which  they 
are  to  be  attained,  all  penetrated  by  a  common  sentiment 
of  patriotism.  But  in  the  little  native  States  there  is  a 
want  not  only  of  modern  skill,  but  also  of  cohesion.  Theo- 
retically, the  native  ruler  is  a  '  protected '  autocrat ;  practi- 
cally, he  is  too  often  an  almost  isolated  individual,  between 
whom  and  his  subjects  the  requisite  links  are  missing.  He 
has  been  raised  above  his  surroundings  to  a  height  which  he 
never  attained  in  the  old  days,  unless  he  was  endowed  with 
great  personal  gifts,  as  was  the  upstart  Hyder  Ali,  or 
Madhava  Rao  Sindhia,  the  village  beadle  and  slipper- carrier 
to  the  Peshwa,  or  each  of  the  first  three  Peshwas,  or  the 
obscure  Ranjit  Sing.  The  modern  ruler,  however  poorly 
endowed,  stands  apparently  pre-eminent,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  formerly  he  had  many  supports — the  Arkhan- 
i-daulat,  or  pillars  of  the  State,  and  now  he  has  but  one — - 
the  suzerain  Power.  Among  the  Rajputs  the  chief  was  one 
of  a  brotherhood,  primus  inter  pares,  but  now  the  importance 
of  the  brotherhood  is  gone.  Among  the  Mahrattas  he 
belonged,  sometimes  to  a  respectable,  sometimes  to  an 
obscure,  family,  but  always  to  one  whose  prominence  was 
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recent,  and  due  to  the  personal  qualities  of  some  fortunate 
cavalry  leader.  Most  of  the  Mussulman  chiefs  were  nobles 
from  the  Court  of  the  Emperor  of  Delhi,  and  till  the 
decay  of  the  Empire  removable  from  office.  One  and  all 
constantly  required  the  assistance  of  their  immediate  subor- 
dinates, in  the  midst  of  quickly  recurring  successes  or 
dangers.  Nothing  eventful  can  liappen  now,  and  the  classes 
on  whom  the  chief  leant  have  consequently  lost  all  con- 
sideration. He  has  to  reckon  with  the  supreme  Govern- 
ment only,  and  can  more  easily  satisfy  it  by  imitating  it 
than  by  sticking  to  old  customs,  even  the  wisest,  which 
keep  bumping  up  against  the  new  style  of  rule  at  point 
after  point.  He  has,  therefore,  had  to  seek  the  assistance 
of  educated  native  gentlemen,  whether  they  be  his  subjects 
or  not.  It  is  well  if  they  are  good  English  scholars,  univer- 
sity graduates  ;  it  is  quite  imperative  that  they  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  aims,  or,  at  any  rate,  the  forms, 
of  British  administration,  so  that  those  are  most  prized  who 
have  served  in  some  department  of  the  British  Government. 
The  first  Sir  Salar  Jung,  the  Nizam's  Minister,  was  a  fine 
example  of  the  old  school  of  Ministers,  a  very  rich  and  well- 
born noble,  who  served  Hyderabad  alone,  as  Sir  Dinkar  Rao 
served  Gwalior.  Their  contemporary,  Sir  T.  Madhava  Rao, 
Raja  (titular)  and  K.C.S.I.,  may  be  cited  as  a  typical  repre- 
sentative of  the  new  school  of  servants.  A  Brahmin  of 
Tanjore,  ever  a  Brahmin  of  the  Brahmins,  he  v/as  so  well 
educated  by  the  missionaries  that  not  only  was  he  a  sound 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  but  so  perfect  a  master  of 
the  English  tongue  that  few  Englishmen  could  rival  him  in 
eloquence  or  precision  of  language.  His  knowledge  of  the 
Maratha  tongue  was  inferior,  and  he  was  not  acquainted 
with  Gujarathi.  He  was  Minister  first  to  the  Chief  of 
Travancore,  in  the  Madras  Presidency,  then  to  Holkar,  the 
Chief  of  Indore,  in  Central  India,  and  finally,  during  a  six 
years'  minority,  to  the  Gaekwar  of  Baroda,  in  Gujarat,  of 
the  Bombay  Presidency,  a  true  servant,  not  of  one  State,  but 
of  the  Empire.  He  was  a  successful  instance  of  a  class  of 
men  who  are  creating  what  resembles  an  organised  depai't- 
ment,  of  which  the  aim  is  to  modernise  the  native  States, 
while  it  tends  to  dissolve  their  separateness  and  individu- 
ality with  a  power  and  certainty  rivalled  by  the  '  railway ' 
alone.  Ambitious  men,  feeling  that  the  higher  grades  of  the 
Civil  Service  in  British  India  are  not  as  accessible  to  them 
as  they  might  wish,  regard  the  States  as  a  field  for  the 
educated   native  rather   than   as   a   sphere   for   the  evolu- 
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tiou  of  native  sovereignty,  unless,  indeed,  that  evolution 
is  to  assume  the  aspect  of  constitutionalism.  But  by  this, 
perhaps,  is  sometimes  meant  the  limitation  of  the  ruler's 
influence  in  favour  of  enlightened  native  gentlemen,  the 
lirstfruits  of  our  rearing,  free  lances  and  pioneers,  if 
such  terms  may  be  used  without  the  least  disparagement  of 
their  commanding  merits.  The  Minister  who  now  holds 
the  post  last  filled  by  Sir  T.  Madhava  Eao  has  long  served 
the  Madras  Government,  and  has  published  a  large  official 
work  in  excellent  English,  while  his  predecessor  had  worked 
in  the  British  political  department  and  been  Minister  in  two 
States,  and  his  predecessor,  again,  had  been  in  the  Bombay 
revenue  department.  Mysore  naturally  draws  its  prominent 
officers  from  the  Madras  Presidency.  At  Indore,  gentlemen 
from  the  Bombay  Presidency,  such  as  the  Chief  Justice, 
Mr.  Dhurandar,  LL.B.,  and  Mr.  Gupte,  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner, are  largely  employed.  At  Bhaunagar,  Mr.  Guzdur 
is  of  the  new  school,  as  are  many  of  his  peers.  The  list  is 
too  long  to  go  through.  Nor  is  it  merely  the  higher  posts 
that  are  filled  with  men  who  know  English  and  are 
acquainted  with  the  principles  of  British  administration. 
Far  down  the  ranks  there  is  a  premium  on  these  accomplish- 
ments, and  it  is  noteworthy  that,  as  in  British  India,  the 
old  custom  of  entertaining  hereditary  service  is  giving  way 
to  employment  by  contract,  and  to  promotion  by  merit  (so 
called),  with  all  the  apparatus  of  public  service  examinations. 
The  688  so-called  native  sovereignties,  in  spite  of  their  vast 
aggregate  area  and  population,  are  neither  a  danger  nor  a 
menace  to  the  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  friendly  and 
too  imitative.  The  great  majority  of  them,  the  petty  ones, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  retained  any  appreciable  individuality 
beyond  what  there  is  in  British  India,  and  even  the  more  im- 
portant ones,  perhaps  owing  to  excessive '  protection,'  run  the 
risk  of  losing  it  to  a  regrettable  degree.  This  is  a  pity  if  the 
Empire  is  strengthened  and  not  weakened  by  free  growth 
in  different  directions,  by  diversity  of  views  and  interests, 
by  conservatism  as  well  as  progress,  by  the  links  which 
natives  possessing  a  large  stake  in  the  country  form  between 
us  and  the  foreign  masses  we  rule,  by  the  existence  of  an 
influential  class  of  men  who  are  neither  merchants  nor  clerks. 
It  is  not  our  object  here  to  suggest  remedies.  Lord  Roberts, 
in  a  passing  word,  deprecates  too  much  eagerness  in  the 
carrying  out  of  '  our  own  ideas,'  deprecates  centralisation 
and  the  departmental  spirit,  and  his  advice  is  very  good. 
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Art.    IX. — 1.    Travels    in    West    Africa.      By    Mary    H. 
KiNGSLET.     London:  1897. 

2.  An  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Religion.     By  Frank 
Byron  Jevons,  M.A.     London:  1896. 

3.  Gontrihutions  to  the  Science  of  Mythology.     By  the  Right 
Hon.  Professor  Max  Muller,  K.M.     London:  1897. 

fTlHE  comparative  study  of  Natural  Religion,  like  other 
-■-  branches  of  empirical  research,  divides  itself  into  two 
working  departments.  In  one  of  them  is  the  collector  of 
materials,  who  roams  far  afield  and  scrambles  about  among 
■wild  folk  to  gather  his  specimens  and  take  note  of  varieties ; 
in  the  other  is  the  philosophic  savant  who  remains  at  home 
to  receive  what  is  brought  him  from  different  countries,  to 
classify,  collate,  and  form  his  scientific  inductions.  Some- 
times the  two  branches  are  successfully  combined  in  one 
person  ;  though  we  usually  find  that  the  adventurous  traveller, 
with  an  eye  for  primitive  beliefs  and  customs,  and  the  gift 
of  interpreting  them,  is  differently  constituted  from  the 
home-keeping  student  of  results.  The  former  has  the  great 
advantage  of  knowing  the  environment,  the  true  connexion 
of  one  species  with  another,  their  signification  among  the 
people  on  the  spot ;  while  the  latter,  who  deals  with  them 
in  a  library  or  a  museum,  may  have  a  wider  range  of  survey 
and  a  better  method  of  classification.  On  the  other  hand, 
as  his  aim  is  toward  bringing  a  heap  of  material  into 
symmetrical  arrangement,  he  is  often  prone  to  overstrain  his 
theories,  to  use  the  same  weight  and  measure  for  all  his 
facts,  to  lay  stress  on  superficial  resemblances,  and  in  other 
respects  to  suffer  the  disadvantages  which  beset  every  judge, 
however  able  and  learned,  who  is  obliged  to  take  evidence 
at  second  hand. 

The  writers  of  the  books  which  we  propose  to  review  may 
be  taken  as  fairly  exemplifying  these  two  classes.  Miss 
Mary  Kingsley  has  explored,  with  great  enterprise  and  an 
admirable  disdain  of  discomfort,  some  regions  of  the  West 
African  coast  that  have  been  hitherto  little  visited  by 
competent  observers.  She  has  consorted  with  cannibals, 
visited  their  homes,  travelled  in  the  company  of  the  fetish- 
worshipper  and  discoursed  with  him  on  sacred  things  ;  she 
has  trusted  herself  alone  with  savage  tribes,  and  has  won 
their  confidence.  Of  all  these  opportunities  she  has  made 
excellent  use.   Mr.  Jevons,  again,  has  equipped  himself  for  a 
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comprehensive  investigation  into  the  foundations  of  primitive 
beliefs  by  an  attentive  study  of  all  recent  writings  upon 
this  obscure  and  intricate  question  ;  he  has  a  wide  knowledge 
of  the  literature,  ancient  and  modern,  that  has  accumulated 
over  it ;  and  his  design  is  to  apply  evolutionary  principles 
(with  certain  important  reservations)  to  the  whole  History 
of  Eeligion.  Professor  Max  Miiller  has  long  since  attained 
a  brilliant  reputation  and  great  popularity  as  the  inter- 
preter of  Aryan  mythology. 

As  the  hearing  of  witnesses  goes  before  the  summing  up 
of  the  judges,  we  may  begin,  logically,  with  Miss  Kingsley's 
book.  It  must,  however,  be  in  the  first  place  clearly 
understood  that  Miss  Kingsley's  travels  were  not  undertaken 
exclusively  in  quest  of  the  religious  idea.  She  says,  indeed, 
that  her  '  fixed  desire  was  to  study  fetish,'  but  we  learn  that 
she  weh^  also  for  beetles  and  fishes ;  her  general  object 
appears  to  have  been  to  see  life  in  the  deadly  climate  of  the 
West  African  coast  within  the  tropics,  and  to  examine  the 
social  and  administrative  conditions  under  wliich  it  is 
endured  by  mankind  in  and  about  Lower  Guinea.  On  the 
whole,  although  Miss  Kingsley  enjoyed  the  country  and  likes 
its  people,  these  conditions  seem  to  be  unattractive.  Very 
grisly  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  sudden  and  fatal  illnesses,  the 
rapid  succession  of  ofiicial  vacancies,  the  fevers,  the  putres- 
cences^ and  the  noxious  animals.  Scorpions,  snakes,  and 
crocodiles  infest  land  and  water ;  the  insects  are  even  more 
ferocious,  proportionately  to  their  size,  than  the  wild  beasts  ; 
and  the  men  are  no  better  than  the  animals.  In  regard  to 
Sierra  Leone  its  English  Bishop  has  recently  printed  the 
painful  admission  that  small  social  gatherings  are  almost 
unknown  there  through  fear  of  poisoning,  which  is  apparently 
a  practice  universally  prevalent  among  all  classes  of  the 
native  population,  and  operates  as  a  check  upon  the  ex- 
cessive ill  usage  of  wives.  Miss  Kingsley's  courage  and 
scientific  ardour  have  enabled  her,  in  spite  of  all  these 
risks  and  of  serious  hardships,  to  mix  freely  with  the 
people,  to  vrander  in  magnificent  scenes  of  mountain  and 
primeval  forest,  and  to  bring  back  stores  of  fresh  information 
regarding  the  fishes,  the  folklore,  and  the  fetish.  We  must 
reluctantly  leave  untouched  the  record  of  her  personal 
adventures,  although  it  abounds  with  shrewd  remarks  and 
amusing  incidents.  Her  style  is  plain  and  unvarnished, 
though  we  may  hazard  the  conjecture  that  during  her 
sojourn  in  a  region  notoriously  overcrowded  by  spirits,  she 
may  peradventure  have  become  unconsciously  possessed  by 
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a  jocose  and  humoristic  fiend,  whoni  in  this  Christian  land 
she  would  do  well  to  cast  out. 

The  first  thing,  says  Miss  Kingsley,  before  starting  to 
hunt  the  religious  idea  in  West  Africa,  is  to  burn  all  one's 
notions  about  sun  myths  and  the  worship  of  elemental  forces. 
She  herself  had  set  out  in  full  confidence  that  Mr.  Frazer's 
book, '  The  Golden  Bough,'  provided  the '  semi-universal  key  ' 
to  early  customs  and  beliefs  everywhere ;  and  she  soon 
discovered  how  very  few  it  would  unlock  of  the  inner  mental 
chambers  in  which  the  wild  man's  fancies  are  bred.  '  The 
'  study   of   natural   phenomena    knocks  the  bottom  out  of 

*  any  man's  conceit,  if  it  is  done  honestly  and  not  by  selecting 
'  only   those   facts   which   fit    in   with   his  preconceived  or 

*  ingrafted  notions  ' — true  words  that  should  be  gravely 
pondered  by  all  ingenious  folklorists.  And  she  rightly 
enjoins  upon  the  student,  as  before  ?J1  things  necessary,  a 
careful  reading  of  Dr.  E.  B.  Tylor's  work,  which  really 
contains  almost  everything  that  can  be  soberly  and  safely 
written  upon  Primitive  Culture.  She  observes  that  the 
Africans  often  have  remarkable  acuteness  and  a  large  share 
of  common  sense,  that  the  form  of  their  mind  is  quite 
different  from  the  childish  stage ;  nor  are  they  flighty, 
mystical^  or  dreamers.  The  remark  is  important,  because 
nothing  is  more  common  than  a  comparison  of  primitive 
mankind  with  civilised  children,  whereas  the  only  common 
ground  is  unbounded  credulity ;  for  the  experiences,  which 
shape  the  imaginative  faculty,  are  in  the  two  cases  altogether 
unlike,  and  the  child  mostly  takes  his  fantastic  impressions 
from  the  sayings  and  doings  of  his  elders.  The  animistic 
tendency  of  civilised  man  to  treat  a  ship  or  a  steam  engine 
as  a  living  creature,  whom  it  is  possible  to  love  or  hate 
according  to  its  behaviour,  is  much  nearer  the  intellectual 
attitude  of  the  savage  to  Nature  at  large. 

Now  the  peculiarity  of  West  Africa,  as  a  field  for  the 
botanical  study  of  beliefs,  is  that  while  almost  every  other 
part  of  the  four  continents  has  been  more  or  less  overlaid 
by  some  great  conquering  faith,  in  this  region  the  indigenous 
superstitions  grow  as  rank  and  free  as  the  primeval  forests. 
The  proselytism  of  Islam  or  Christianity  has  only  scattered 
among  them  a  few  ideas  and  doctrines  that  have  been 
absorbed,  with  various  distortions,  into  the  mass  of  legends 
and  practices.  Probably  the  aboriginal  African  has  for 
many  generations  been  moving  westward,  under  the  pressure 
of  stronger  tribes,  until  he  has  been  brought  up  against  the 
coast-line  of  the  impassable  Atlantic,  in  a  climate  where  the 
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struggle  for  existence  is  fierce  and  unceasing.  Here  if  any- 
where the  life  of  man  is,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Hobbes, 
*  poore,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short ; '  and  as  is  their  life  so  is 
their  religion.  The  people  who  inhabit  the  inland  country 
are  for  the  most  part  cannibals,  among  whom  to  kill  or 
be  killed  is  as  much  their  everyday  lot  as  among  the  wild 
animals,  and  of  whom  some  tribes  have  become  degraded 
during  many  generations  of  retreat  before  stronger  enemies. 
May  we  not  expect,  then,  to  find  in  this  very  low  stratum 
of  human  society  some  of  those  primal  forms  which  the 
evolutionist  can  treat  as  the  simplest  germs  of  higher 
religious  concej)tions,  providing  the  materials  for  a  connected 
demonstration  of  the  growth  and  developement  of  Natural 
Keligion  ? 

One  may  regret,  as  Miss  Kingsley's  collection  of  facts  and 
observations  is  so  valua-ble,  that  she  has  not  thought  it 
worth  while  to  arrange  and  group  them  in  more  consecu- 
tive order,  instead  of  dropping  them  somewhat  fortuitously 
over  her  five  chapters  on  Fetish.  But  she  has  evidently 
no  intention  of  propitiating  the  critical  spirit  embodied  in 
indolent  reviewers ;  and  as  an  artist  she  may  have  desired 
us  to  realise  the  cloudy  atmosphere  that  overhangs  the 
whole  region  of  African  supernaturalism.  It  may,  there- 
fore, be  useful  to  our  readers  if,  in  our  attempt  to  summarise 
briefly  the  results  of  her  inquiries,  we  begin  by  taking,  in 
the  first  place,  her  information  regarding  the  beings,  divine 
or  disembodied,  whom  the  West  African  fears  or  adores, 
their  origins,  attributes,  the  tokens  that  denote  their  pre- 
sence, the  signs  of  their  power.     The  second  part  of  our 

*  summary  would  then  deal  with  the  rites  and  customs,  the 
rules  of  procedure  for  doing  business  :^ith  divinity,  and  the 
phenomena  of  that  universal  delusion,  which  has  infested 

,  all  early  communities  like  the  Plague  or  the  Black  Death, 
;  witchcraft.  We  have  to  understand  that  in  the  primitive 
world  there  are  two  great  societies,  of  gods  and  of  men, 
with  a  strong  family  resemblance  in  the  matters  of  tastes, 
feelings,  diet,  habits,  and  vicious  propensities  in  particular ; 
having  also  reciprocal  needs  and  grievances,  so  that  they 
are  to  a  certain  degree  mutually  dependent  on  each  other's 

I  good    oflB-ces.     The    divine    conrtmunity,   being    much    the 

I  stronger  _  and  more  aggressive,  is  able  to  levy  oppressive 
tribute  upon  long-suffering  mankind,  and  even  to  insist 
upon  servile  obedience.  Nevertheless  we  find  that  in  West 
Africa,  as  elsewhere,  the  two  societies  keep  up  constant 
communication;  there  is  much  emigration  to  and  fro;  the 
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]  human    soul   quits   its    earthly   tenement   with   a   distinct 

\  animus  revertendi,  the  deities  take  bodily  shape  for  a  season  ; 

4and  it  is  plain  that  without  continual  intercourse  and  the 

'interchange  of  dues  and    services    neither    of  them   could 

/flourish  satisfactorily.     It  is  also  clear  that  even  to  spiritual 

■  despotism  there  must  always  be  a  certain  limit,  a  point  at 

;  which  long-suffering  humanity  begins  to  rebel,  as  when  the 

I  gods  do  very  little  for  worshippers  and  demand  too  much 

(   of  them. 

With  these  remarks  we  may  take  up  Miss  Kingsley's 
account  of  African  demonology  and  witchcraft.  In  the  first 
place,  what  sort  of  mind  is  it  that  transforms  its  impressions 
into  fearful  or  grotesque  shapes,  and  peoples  the  surrounding 
atmosphere  with  them  P 

*  The  mental  condition  of  the  lower  forms  of  both  races  seems  very 
near  the  other  great  border  line  that  separates  man  from  the  anthro- 
poid apes,  and  I  believe  that  if  we  had  the  material,  or  rather  if  we 
could  understand  it,  we  should  tlnd  little  or  no  pap  existing  in 
mental  evolution  in  this  old  undisturbed  continent  of  Africa.' 

)It  is  among  the  negroes,  therefore,  that  may  be  found 
'  the  earliest  forms  both  of  religion  and  witchcraft ' — witch- 
craft being  definable  as  the  power  possessed  by  some 
malevolent  mortal  who  has  acquired  control  over  spirits; 
whereas  religion  may  be  roughly  described  in  this  stage 
as  a  belief  in  their  direct  supernatural  action.  With  re- 
gard, then,  to  the  divinities,  vre  are'  Told  that  there  is 
somewhere  a  god  who  originally  created  the  world  and  all 
that  it  contains,  but  who,  like  the  Indian  Brahma,  takes  no 
interest  in  its  management ;  he  has  laid  out  the  universe 
and  stocked  it ;  he  has  done  his  work,  and  left  the  admini- 
stration to  others  ;  he  is  evidently  the  Final  Gause  invented 
to  explain  phenomenal  existence,  as  an  architect  is  necessary 
to  explain  a  house.  The  unfortunate  consequence  of  his  abdi- 
cation is  that  the  everyday  affairs  of  mankind  are  consigned 
to  the  caprice  of  a  disorderly  crowd  of  spirits,  very  largely 
recruited  b}'  the  incesspjot  traTismigratioii_jiL..aoulSy  with 
diverse  local  origins"ahd  habitats,  in  the  trees,  the  rocks,  or 
the  bodies  of  wild  animals.  There  are  also  pure  nature 
deities,  household  lares,  and  mere  fetish,  the  animistic 
fancies  suggested  by  queer  uncanny  things.  Wandering 
,  demons,  like  Sasabonsum  and  his  wife,  and  horrid  apparitions 
which  to  see  is  to  die,  are  also  common ;  while  dangerous 
places,  such  as  rocks,  whirlpools,  and  swamps,  are  haunted, 
1 :  as  usual,  by  sprites  invisible.  The  disembodied  ghost  roves 
j  unresting,   a  mournful  and  troublesome  vagrant,  until  its 
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'manes  have  been  appeased  by  tbe  proper  rites,  when  it  is 
relegated  to  the  dim  underground  kingdom,  which  represents 
the  crude  indistinct  notions  formed  by  all  early  polytheists  of 
some  refuge,  or  prison  house,  or  penal  settlement  for  those 
who  have  finally  vanished  beyond  the  world  of  sense.  This 
place  '  has  its  pleasures  and  pains,  not  necessarily  retributive 
'  or  rewarding,  but  dim  ...  a  veritable  shadow  land  where 
'  men  have  not  the  joys  of  life,  but  only  their  shadow ;  ' 
and  the  native  proverb,  which  says  that  one  day  on  the 
upper  earth  is  worth  a  year  in  the  nether  world,  corroborates 
what  we  know  from  the  Odyssey  of  the  classic  Hades,  where 
Achilles  says  that  he  would  rather  be  a  ploughboy  than 
reign  over  the  innumerable  dead.  One  finds  traces  of  the 
universal  tradition  that  in  old  times  there  was  closer  inter- 
course between  gods  and  jnen,  who  went  up  and  down  bj  a 
ladder  reaching  from  earth  to  sky,  until  it  was  thrown  down 
from  above  because  the  earthborn  tried  to  push  their  way 
into  heaven. 

All  this  is   merely   the    simpler    sort   of   paganism   that 
has  prevailed  in    all   times  and  places   wherever   supersti- 
tions  have  been  left  to    grow   in   their  natural  disorderly 
fashion,  to  vary  according   to    the    environment,    and    to 
reflect 't^hrough'iihe  popular  imagination  the  conditions  of 
human  existence.     There  is  nothing  new  in  these  African 
beliefs  and  legends ;  they  are  chiefly  valuable  as  cumulative 
2)roofs  of  the  very  narrow  grooves  to  which  the  image-making 
/mind  of  man  seems  to  be  confined,  of  the  shorFmuge  within 
I  which   its  Inventive   faculty   appears  to  work,  passing  the 
[  ideas  from  hand  to  hand,  adapting,  enlarging,  and  refining 
!  a  few  original  conceptions.     The  typical  form  survives  all 
changes,  as  the  steel  axe  of  the  modern  carpenter  has  not 
varied  far  from  the  shape  of  the  prehistoric  stone  hatchet ; 
it  is  obviously  moulded  by  sensations  and  experiences,  by 
moods  and  manner,  by  changing  circumstance  and  percep- 
.  tions  of  utility.     And  the  process  of  thought  moves  step  by 
step. 

V  '  You  soon  become  conscious  of  the  careful  way  a  negro  follows  his 
I  idea.  Certain  customs  you  can,  by  the  exercise  of  great  patience, 
\  trace  back  in  a  perfectly  smooth  line  to  their  source  in  some  natural 
I  phenomena,  or  to  reasons  of  utility.' 

The  killing  of  wives  at  their  husbands'  funeral  is  a  fair 
utilitarian  example.  The  colourable  object  is  that  they 
may  accompany  him  into  his  next  existence ;  but  a  Calabar 
chief  explained  to  Miss  Kingsley  that  the  custom  was  also 
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a  salutary  check  upon  husband  poisoning- ;  and  one  cannot 
doubt  thn.t  he  is  right.  The  progress  from  the  rough  and 
ready  expedients  of  early  society,  where  the  same  individual 
turns  his  hand  to  all  trades,  up  to  the  specialisation  of 
handicrafts,  may  be  traced  in  supernaturalism  as  in  political 
economy.  Miss  Kingsley  tells  us  that  the  African  sprites 
are  not  easily  classified  --by__their  functions,  althouglr'tiiey 
are  aH"'^o  some  extent  limrte3~as~'to  the  nature  of  their 
powe^and  work  only  on  certain  lines,  SO  that~irheTe^''rs^nb 
one  of  them  who  can  do  all  things.  We  have  here  the 
first  stages  of  the  gradual  evolutionL_Qf  the  professional  or 
departmental  divinity. 

iZKi  the  bottom  of  all  this_confujaed_4^i»b}e-ef-g'ed*  «;h4— 
goblinsjies,  so  far  as  we  can  make  out,  the  inyetBratei-belief. 
in  tjie-ffiagxatory  soul,  whom  death  renders  homeless  until  it 
can  find  another  abiding  place  by  re-embodiment,  which  again 
is  dependent  upon  the  due  performance  of  mortuary  ritesy 
This  idea  of  the  wandering  soul  is  so  universal,  so  obviously 
founded  upon  the  instinctive  human  refusaj^^orjncap^j^y^ 
accej^t_death  as  the  final  extinmaisher,  that  it  may  be  taken 
as  the  ultimiierai^eHainable  basis  of  reli^TDu  iii-arstate  of 
nature.21  *  The  really  important  part  of  everyfuiieral  is~  the 
'  burying  of  the  spirit,  which  allows  it  to  settle  down  in  some 
'  fresh  tenement.'  Nevertheless,  although  the  ghosts  are  all 
worshipped,  although  men  and  animals  are  offered  to  the 
souls  of  deceased  persons,  Miss  Kingsley  maintains,  if  we 
understand  her  rightly,  that  a  clear  liii£--of-  xleraarcation 
exists_Jb^waeiL_ghosts  and  godsX'that  the  fi>waei'  never 
develope  into  the  latter  X~a]Kr  she  warns  us  against  confusing 
the  Offerings  to  the  dead  with  sacrifices  made  for  the  pro- 
pitiation of  deities.  At  this  point,  therefore,  she  differs  from 
/  the  conclusions  of  Herbert  Spencer  and  other  authorities  ; 
nqrj^  it  easy  tojnak^eutrplrtinly  -fromr  her  book  the_grounds 
upon~^wbidr^^§  disentangles__sux5^^ 

line  out  of  the^omplicated  medley  of  souls  and 
"spirits  and  deities,  with  much  the  same  habits, 
powers  for  mischief,  and  wonder-working  characteristics,  that 
are  the  objects  of  fear  and  adoration  in  West  Africa.  That 
famous  men  were  constantly  taking  rank,  after  death,  among 
the  gods  of  classic  Greece  and  Rome,  is  beyond  dispute ; 
that  ancestral  worship  is  often  the  first  step  to  divine 
honours  in  polytheistic  Asia,  especially  in  China,  cannot  be 
gainsaid ;  the  promotion  of  heroes,  saints,  and  martyrs  goes 
on  continuously  and  manifestly.  Yet  we  admit  that  what 
is  true  of  ancient  civilised  religions,  that  have  been  to  some 
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degree  systematised,  may  be  untrue  of   worships  and  in- 
coherent superstitions  of  African  tribes,  who  might  easily 
make  the  distinctions  in  practice  and  behef,  without  noticing 
the  close  filiation  which  connects  the  two  ideas.    We  notice, 
!    indeed,  that  in  the  West  African  Hades  the  souls  of  great 
men    are   privileged  to    prey    upon   the    crowd   of  ignoble 
;     ghosts ;  yet  they  seem  not  to  return  to  power  in  the  upper 
i  \    air.     And  we  may  throw  out,  also,  the  conjecture  that  in 
\j    remote  and   obscure   West  Africa  men  do  not   reach   the 
/    necessary  pitch  of  renown  for  mighty  deeds  or  sanctity  that 
/      qualifies  them,  in  larger  countries,  for  elevation  after  death 
to  high  place  among  recognised  divinities. 
>       SacJ^ifice  and  incantation  are  the  well-known  professional 
J  methods  of  dealing  with  spirits.  The  meat  of  the  sacrifice  is 
I  eaten^  for  the  blood  is  the  life  offered  up ;  and  incantation 
i    mayL_be-^y  prayer  or  by  mystic  words  and    signs    of  the 
masonic  order.     The  Taboo,  or  interdict  laid  upon  certain 
y    things,  is.  Miss  Kingsley  thinks,  a  foim  qf_sacrifice,  being  a 
'     kind  of  reU^ious    abstinence,  imposed    upon  persons,  and 
varying  infinitely,   as  to  the  thing   prohibited,  with  each 
person.     Of  this  worldwide  custom,  upon  the  meaning  of 
which  learned  folklorists  have  expended  great  ingenuity,  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  make  some  observations  presently. 
Meanwhile  it  is  clear  that  the  really  dominant  feature  of 
West  African  superstitions,  to  which  all  others  are  secondary, 
and  which  permeates  the  whole  religious  atmosphere,  is  the 
belief  in  witchcraft.     This  is  the  terrible  plague  which  is 
always  at  its  worst  in  the  lowest  stages  of  human  society, 
which  disappears  very  slowly  as  the  intellectual  level  rises, 
and  which  has  never  been  entirely  extirpated  from  the  most 
q     I  civilised  communities.     Where  witchcraft  is  uppermost  the 
j  religion  is  most  degraded ;  nor  is  it  until  religioii  gathers 
■  strength  enough  to  draw  apart,  to  give  fierce  battle  to  witch- 
I  craft,  and  to  denounce  it  as  a  black  disreputable  art,  that 
•th^re  is  any  hope  of  spiritual  improvement.     The  following 
I  extract  contains  Miss  Kingsley's  definition  of  witchcraft : — 

i  '  They  regard  their  god  as  the  creator  of  man,  plants,  animals,  and 
/I  '  the  earth,  and  they  hold  that  having  made  them  he  takes  no  further 
interest  in  the  affair.  But  not  so  the  crowd  of  spirits  witli  which  the 
universe  Is  peopled ;  they  take  only  too  much  interest,  and  the 
Bantu  wishes  they  would  not,  and  is  perpetually  saying  so  in  his 
prayers,  a  large  percentage  whereof  amounts  to  "  Go  away  ;  we  don't 
'  want  you ;  "  "  Come  not  into  this  house,  this  village,  or  its  planta- 
tions." He  knows  from  experience  that  the  spirits  pay  little  heed  to 
these  objurgations,  and  as  they  are  a  people  that  must  be  attended  to, 
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he  developea  a  cult  whereby  they  may  be  managed,  used,  and  under- 
stood.    This  cult  is  what  we  call  witchcraft.' 

In  a  later  passage,  however,  we  have  '  the  origin  of  man's 
*  religious  belief  '  ascribed  to  motives  and  impressions  that 
seem  almost  identical  with  those  out  of  which  witchcraft  is 
said  to  have  been  developed."  It  is  generally  assumed,  says  Miss 
Kingsley,  in  the  infancy  of  humanity,  that  death  is  always 
the  consequence  of  the  action  of  some  malignant  spirit,  and 
tjiat  there  is  no  accidental  or  natural  death. 

P  *  A  man  having  thus  gained  a  belief  that  there  are  more_thajL,^ 
!  human  actors  in  life's  tragedy,  the  idea  that  disease  is  also  a  niani- 
■'  iestation  of  some  invisible  being's  wrath  and  power  seems  to  me 
natural  and  easy  ;  and  he  knows  you  can  get  another  man  for  a 
consideration  to  kill  or  harm  a  third  party,  and  so  he  thinks  that  for 
a  consideration  you  can  also  get  one  of  these  superhuman  beings 
•vehich  we  call  gods  or  devils,  but  which  the  African  regards  in 
another  light,  to  do  so. 

*  A  certain  set  of  men  and  women  then  specialise  off  to  study  how  _^ 
these   spirits  can  be  managed,  and-ao-nrjses  a  priesthood  ;  and  the 
pneStSj  or  medicine  men,  as  th,ey,^^-calleXTff  "theTr  earliest  forms, 
gradually,  for  their  own  ends,  elaborate  and  wrap  round  their  i^roi'es- 
sion  with  ritual  and  mystery.' 

While  this  view  of  religious  origins  does  by  no  means 
cover  the  whole  ground,  there  is,  of  course,  much  truth  in  it ; 
but  the  point  for  observation  is  that  from  these  extracts  we 
should  judge  Miss  Kingsley's  conclusion  to  be  that  witch- 
craft and  religious'Titus  iirWe^'ltfrtcaTare  originally  iudis- ' 
tinguishable.  If .^hisjsjeorrect,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
such  a  confusion  of  two  ideas,  that  in  their  later  forms  not 
only  stand  widely  apart,  but  are  always  irreconcilably  hostile, 
denotes  the  very  lowest  stage  of  aboriginal  superstition 
whereveFirprevtiils,  for  itiias  been—held  that,  although  the 
lirreb'etween-ahject  fetishism  and  witchcraft  maybe  difficult 
to  trace  in  the  elementary  stages,  yet  from  the  beginniug 
a  true  distinction  can  invariably  be  recogiuse'd!^  ^  Ac^Tjrding^ 
to  this  theory  the  wit^ili^  more  irearly  allied  with  rudi- 
mentary science  tli'Sll  with  priestcraft :  for  he  relies  not 
upoiL-pra^'er,  worship,  or  projxitiation  of  divinities,  hiLt  upon: 
j  his  own  se^ertofovvledge  and  expefieiTue'Of  "tlie  effect  pro- 
I  "^Sclble  b}'  certain  tricks  and  mysterious  devices  upon  the 
unseen  powers,  over  whom  he  has  attained  a  sort  of  com- 
mand. Instead  of  serving,  like  the  priest,  these  powers,  he 
is  enabled  by  his  art  to  make  them  serve  him  ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  his  practices  very  soon  become  denounced 
and    detested    by   the  priesthood.      To_the_^iest  _belong 
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\  adoration  and  propitiatory  sacrifice;  if  these  things  will  not 
I  move  the  divine  authorities  there  is  nothing  else  to  be  done 
bj  the  supplicant ;  but  v^here  the  case  can  be  diagnosed  as 
v^^itchcraft  there  is  a  human  being  within  reach  who  can  be 
cruelly  punished ;  and  the  fact  that  he  is  treated  as  person- 
ally responsible  shows  that  the  occult  faculty  of  mischief- 
y  making  is  actually  detected  in  him.  When  a  man  sets  up  in 
/  sorcery  he  becomes  the  scapegoat  for  all  the  ills  of  mankind 
I  whidi'Hngs  and  priests  cannot  cure,  and  every  inexplicable 
wrong  is  laid  to  his  account,  so  that  his  reputation  for 
direct  wonder-working  becomes  fatal  to  him.  The  priest,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  merely  the  steward  or  minister  of  aji 
irresponsible  and  unapproachable  divinity.  The  first  step 
necessary  in  West  Africa  for  the  profession  of  sorcery  is  to 
entertain  a  familiar  spirit,  which  is  done  by  cutting  a  rude 
wooden  human  figure,  into  which  he  is  persuaded  to  locate 
himself,  when  his  services  become  at  the  sorcerer's  disposal. 
Here  we  have  already  the  tendency  to  obtain  command  over 
supernatural  forces,  instead  of  obedience  and  prostration 
before  them ;  and  if  the  witch  has  hit  upon  any  very  rude 
observations  of  physical  cause  and  eflfect,  if  he  knows  some 
quackery  in  medicine,  is  weatherwise,  or  is  cunning  in  what 
has  been  called  '  natural  magic,'  the  familiar  spirit  will  get 

fall  the  credit  of  his  ingenuit3^     In  the  departments  of  love 
and  death  he  ha,s  an  immense  practice ;  while  all  the  intelligent 
,  folk  know,  as  Miss  Kingsley  remarks,  that  '  there  is  a  lot  of 

■  '  poisoning '  in  the  business,  as  is  shown  by  the  wide  diffusion 

\  among  her  African  acquaintance  of  the  treatment  of  persons 
bewitched  by  a  strong  emetic.     But  in  witch  ordeals  your  only 

I  real  chance  of  escape  is  by  bribing  the  presiding  expert. 

'  Miss  Kingsley  has  much  to  say  of  the  secret  societies, 
which  operate  in  the  dark,  like  the  Spanish  Inquisition,  for 
the  discovery  and  punishment  of  social  and  religious  back^ 
sliding, -and  which  ^Iso  cover  a  great  deal  of  sheer  wick ed- 

.  ness  in  the  way  of  murder  and  cannibalism.  Of  course  there 
is  initiation,  followed  by  hideous  rites  and  the  mai-king  down 
for  assassination  of  some  victim,  who  may  be  a  rich  relative 
or  some  other  obnoxious  person  whom  it  is  convenient  to  put 
away    under   the  pretext  of    an  ordained  sacrifice   to  the 

j   soeioty's  fetish.     The  worshippers  of  one  notorious  fetish  are 

I   called  Human  Leopards, 

'  because  when  seizing  their  victims  for  sacrifice  they  covered  them- 
selves Avith  leopard  skins,  and,  imitating  the  leopard's  roar,  sprang 
upon  their  victims,  plunging  two  three-pronged  forks  into  each  side 
of  the  throat.  There  are  also  human  alligators,  disguised  as  alligators, 
who  swim  in  the  creeks  upon  the  canoes  and  carry  off  the  crew.' 
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These  associations  work  in  the  darlc  because  their  deeds 
are  too  shocking  for  public  opinion  even  in  West  Africa,  being 
also,  of  course,  highly  criminal  within  any  colonial  jurisdic- 
tion ;  and  they  illustrate  in  its  lowest  and  most  nefarious 
stage  that  spirit  of  license  under  the  cloak  of  religious 
mysteries  which  has  given  such  meetings  an  ill  repute  in  all 
ages  and  countries.  The  terror  caused  by  the  real  leopard 
or  crocodile  has  invested  these  animals  with  a  kind  of 
sanctity,  so  that  to  kill  them  brings  bad  luck ;  and  this 
immunity  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  murderer  in  the  beast's 
skin,  against  whom  it  is  difficult  to  bring  proof  that  will 
satisfy  white  man's  law.  The  best  way  of  putting  dov^n 
these  hideous  practices  would  probably  be  to  institute  a 
detective  police  with  special  powers,  upon  the  plan  that  was 
successfully  adopted  for  extirpating  the  Thugs,  who  were  a 
secret  society  of  stranglers  and  poisoners  in  India. 

We  owe  some  apology  to  Miss  Kingsley  for  reviewing  in 
this  article  only  those  chapters  of  her  book  which  deal  with 
West  African  superstitions.  It  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  range  of  her  narrative  and  observations  is 
much  wider,  and  that  its  value  consists  largely  in  the 
description  which  she  gives  of  the  state  and  prospect  of 
manners  and  morals  on  the  coast,  where  fFe  native  Tribes 
are  gradually  feeling  the  influence  of  the  commerce^  the  colo- 
nisation, and  the  missionaries  of  Europe.  Her  conclusions  are 
not  hopeful,  for  the  savage,  like  the  wild  animal,  seems  to 
degenerate  as  soon  as  he  is  tamed ;  and  security  is  apt  to 
breed  indolence,  which  is  fatal  to  the  tribe,  *  for  inactivity  in 
*  Africa  is  death.'  And  when  you  have  eliminated  from  the 
indigenous  religion  all  its  superstitious  terrors,  the  African," 
according  to  Miss  Kingsley,  falls  away  into  a  condition  of 
j  careless  self-indulgent  debauchery,  under  which  the  race 
I  loses  its  vital  vigour,  and  degenerates  physically  without 
much  moral  compensation.  The  prospect  of  punishment  in 
a  future  existence  is  not  near  enough  to  tame  the  unruly 
1  aflections  of  the  sinful— earvag^ ;  he  adopts  only  wtLat_.is 
pleasant  to  him  in  the  new  dispensation,  and  degenerates  in 
consequence,  because  what  he  really  needs  is  severe  religious 
discipline. 

y.    'Nothing  strikes  one  so  much,  in   studying   the   degeneration  p£ 

these  native  tribes,  as  the  direct  effect  that  civilisation  and  reformation 

:  ;has  in  hastening  it.     The  worst  enemy  to  the  existence^rtlie  African 

t  tribe  is  the  one  who  comes  to  it  and  says:  **  Now  you  must  civilise 
,  and  come  to  school,  and  leave  off  all  those  awful  goings-on  of  yours 
I  and  settle  down  quietly."     The  tribe  does  so ;  the  African  is  teachable 
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/and  tractable.  .  .  .  He  treats  his  religion  much   as  other    njen  do: 

•when  he  gets  slightly  educated — a  little  scientific,  one  might  say — he 

removes  from  his  religion  all  the  disagreeable  parts.     He  promptly 

eliminates  its  equivalent  Hell,  represented  in  Fetishism  by  immediate 

\  and^not  future  retribution, 

4       *  Then      goes     his    rigid     Sabbath -keeping     and     food-restriction 

/    /   equivalent,   and   he   has   nothing   left  but  the  agreeable  jpprtiqns — • 

dances,  polygamy,  antUso  on ;  and  it's  a  very  bad  thing  for  him.     I 

'    only  state  these  things  so  as  to  urge  upon  people  at  home  the  import- 

I        i     ance  _of    combining   technical    instruction   in  their  missioiiTeaching, 

Y     1     Avhich  by    instilling  into  the   African  mind  ideas  of  discipline,  and 

"     providing  him  with  manual   occupation,   will  save' "him   from   these 

reiapses,  which  are  now  the  reproach  of  missionary  effort  and  the  curse 

I    and  des;radation  of  the  African.' 


'J, 


From  this  curious  and  valuable  description  of  primitive 
beliefs  and  customs  in  their  natural  state  of  entangled  con- 
fusion we  turn  to  the  philosophic  and  v^^ell-ordered  survey 
of  their  origin,  interconnexion,  and  underlying  psychology 
that  is  presented  to  us  by  Mr.  Jevons.  In  the  opening 
pages  of  his  volume  we  are  warned  that  such  religions  as 
Christianity,  Mahomedanism,  and  Buddhism  have  no  place 
in  the  history  to  which  the  author  introduces  us.  These 
positive  religions,  as  he  terms  them,  were  designed  to 
supersede  others  to  Avhich,  being  practised  as  a  matter  of 
custom  and  tradition,  he  gives  the  name  of  customary 
religions,  and  with  these  only  he  intends  to  deal.  To  this 
vast  residuum  of  institutions,  beliefs,  and  usages  prevalent 
everywhere  among  wild  folk  and  in  the  countries  of  ancient 
civilisation,  he  applies  the  methods  of  science  and  the 
principles  of  anthropology. 

Now  the  instrument  chiefly  employed  by  science  in  the 
prosecution  of  these  researches  is  the  comparative  method, 
which  examines  apparent  resemblances  in  phenomena  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  out  their  essential  differences ;  the 
record  of  successive  differences  being  the  history  of  their 
evolution.  But  in  tracing  the  developement  of  later  from 
earlier  forms,  Mr.  Jevons  desires  to  guard  himself  against 
admitting  that  monotheism  was  reached  by  a  slow  conden- 
sation out  of  rudimentary  notions.  Ideas  and  institutions, 
he  observes,  not  only  grow  but  decay ;  the  Roman  empire 
was  a  moral  degeneration  from  the  republic,  and  art  often 
goes  backward.  The  principle  that  religion  is  evolved  may 
thus  be  accepted  without  rejecting  the  possibility  that 
monotheism  may  have  been  the  original  religion,  although 
on  the  other  hand  our  lack  of  complete  evidence  prevents 
our  assuming  it  to  have  been  so. 


_  t 
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The  author's  views  in  regard  to  the  evolutionary  process 
are  worked  out  at  length  in  his  concluding  chapters  '  On 
*  Monotheism  and  the  Evolution  of  Belief.'  After  stating 
very  fairly  the  data  of  observation  and  experience  which 
go  to  support  the  hypothesis  that  monotheism  was  evolved 
out  of  polytheism,  he  proceeds  to  argue,  on  the  other  side, 
that  on  evolutionary  principles,  and  following  the  analogy 
of  the  law  governing  the  developement  of  physical  or- 
ganisms, this  hypothesis  is  untenable.  Two  of  the 
highest  existing  species  (monkeys  and  men,  for  example) 
may  be  descended  from  a  common  ancestor,  but  not  one 
from  the  other.  To  suppose  that  monotheism  could  have 
descended  from  polytheism  is,  therefore,  in  his  opinion, 
unscientific ;  and,  what  is  more,  Mr.  Jevons  holds  that  it 
would  be  contradicted  by  the  actual  facts  of  religious 
history,  for  he  contends  that  the  polytheisms  known  to 
science  never  pass  into  monotheism.  And  we  gather  that 
he  prefers  to  conclude  that  the  original  ancestor  of  the 
monotheist  was  the  worshipper  of  one  out  of  a  multitude 
of  gods  ;  the  Henotheist  of  Professor  Max  Miiller.  The 
view  adopted  seems  to  be  that  man  recognised  from  the 
beginning — subjectively,  not  from  the  external  facts  of 
which  he  was  conscious — his  dependence  on  a  personal  and 
supernatural  Will,  but  found  it  to  be  impossible  to  identify 
this  Will  with  more  than  one  external  object.  Such  may 
have  been,  originally,  the  totem  or  tribal  god,  and  this 
single  point  of  adoration  is  only  lost  eventually  in  pol}'- 
theism  by  the  confusion  of  deities  resulting  from  a  conflux 
of  tribes,  when  each  clan  of  a  confederation  worships  not 
only  its  own  totem  god  but  the  other  clan  totems.  Or  else 
the  different  gods  are  identified  and  their  cults  are  fused,  so 
that  one  deity  is  produced  out  of  many ;  but  in  either  case, 
whether  of  polytheism  or  syncretism,  the  original  ante- 
cedent worship  may  have  been  monotheistic. 

'  The  sacrifices  offered  to  Jehovah  by  the  Jews  point  back  not  to 
polytheism  but  to  a  low  form  of  monotheism,  in  which  each  clan  that 
offered  sacrifice  worshipped  but  one  god,  though  that  pod  was  con- 
ceived in  the  form  of  the  animal  or  plant  which  was  sacrificed.  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  whether  totemisra,  that  lowest  form  of 
monotheism,  ia  the  earliest  form  of  religion ;  and  for  the  answer  to 
that  question  we  are  reduced  to  conjecture.' 

Mr.  Jevons  argues,  also,  that  since  of  spiritual  things  the 
knowledge  comes  by  inward  intuition,  not  by  means  of 
inference,  deductive  or  inductive,  so  it  is  quite  possible  that 
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a  revelation  of  monotheism  may  have  been  made  to  pre- 
historic man. 

It  would  not  have  been  fair  if,  in  endeavouring  to  review 
briefly  an  interesting  book,  we  had  omitted  to  mention 
the  limitations  thus  placed  by  Mr.  Jevons  upon  his  application 
of  evolutionary  principles  to  the  history  of  religion.  But 
neither  can  we  abstain  from  intimating  the  opinion  that  by 
diverging,  with  some  incongruity,  from  the  main  lines  of  his 
argument,  he  has  unnecessarily  imported  some  disputable 
matter  into  his  investigation  of  the  origins  and  developement 
of  primitive  beliefs.  It  was  enough  for  him,  we  think,  to 
have  excluded  at  the  outset  the  great  monotheistic  faiths 
from  the  scope  of  his  dissertations,  without  entering  upon 
theories  regarding  the  separate  sources  of  monotheism,  which 
are  not  likely  to  convince  the  thoroughgoing  evolutionist, 
while  the  theologian  may  repudiate  them  as  offering  battle 
to  the  enemy  on  unfavourable  ground.  Revealed  religion 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  totemism,  or  with  the  hazardous 
contention  that  the  pagan  who  selected  for  worship  one  god 
out  of  a  legion  carried  in  his  breast  the  primeval  mono- 
theistic revelation.  On  the  other  hand  is  the  risk  that 
the  students  for  whom  this  book  is  professedly  written  may 
not  hold  fast  to  the  rather  line  distinction  between  this  view 
and  the  Comtist  induction  that  the  adoration  of  many 
supernatural  agencies  gradually  concentrated  upon  the 
notion  of  a  single  omnipotent  jiersonality.  To  quote  from 
one  of  the  able  essays  issued  under  the  title  of  *  Lux  Mundi ' 
(a  book  with  which  Mr.  Jevons  is  evidently  familiar),  '  It  is 

*  impolitic  as  it  is  unscientific  to  identify  Christian  Apology 

*  with   a   position '    (the   belief    in   primitive    monotheism) 

*  which  may  one  day  prove  untenable.'  And  though  Mr. 
Jevons  attempts  no  such  express  identification,  the  drift  of 
his  argument  sets  plainly  that  way. 

Apart  from  these  speculations  there  is  substantial  value 
in  the  careful  comparison  made  by  Mr.  Jevons  of  the  different 
shapes  and  species  of  religious  belief  to  be  found  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  wherever  the  great  creeds  and 
churches  have  not  formulated  and  moulded  them  authorita- 
tively. His  views  are  set  out  ably  and  persuasively,  with 
great  wealth  of  illustration,  and  a  considerable  capacity  for 
assorting  and  co-ordinating  a  vast  array  of  heterogeneous 
facts.  We  may  perhaps  suggest  that  the  spirit  of  scientific 
arrangement,  the  craving  of  the  modern  mind  for  logical 
demonstration,  are  often  too  strong  for  him,  so  that  he  is 
impelled  to  lay  down  the  basis  of  primordial  ideas  in  terms 
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that  are,  in  our  opinion,  inapplicable.  In  the  remarkable 
chapter,  which  is  well  worth  close  reading,  on  the  ''  Super- 

*  natural,'  he  contends  that  from  the  beginning  man  has  dis- 
tinguished between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  because 
from  the  first  he  had  a  clear  though  a  very  confined  perception 
of  uniformity  in  nature.  Laws  on  which  man  could  count, 
and  sequences  which  he  habitually  initiated  and  controlled, 
were,  he  says,  natural.  It  was  the  violation  of  these  sequences 
and  the  frustration  of  his  expectations  that  produced  his 
original  notion  that  tbe  supernatural  power  was  manifested 
merely  in  suspending  or  counteracting  the  uniformity  of 
nature.  According  to  this  view  any  unusual  movement  of  a 
river,  such  as  a  great  flood,  was  first  taken  to  be  the  sign  of  an 
active  water  spirit,  who  subsequently  became  identified,  as 
the  river  god,  with  the  ordinary  aspect  and  customary  flow 
of  the  stream  which  he  had  been  discovered  to  inhabit. 

It  is  always  very  difiicult  for  the  civilised  inquirer  to 
follow  out  and  define  the  train  of  logical  thought  which 
brings  primitive  folk  to  their  beliefs,  and  we  doubt  whether 
any  light  is  really  gained  by  crediting  them  with  the  ideas 
which  underlie  such  terms  as  the  '  uniformity  of  nature,' 

*  supernatural,'  and  '  natural.'  So  far  as  one  can  under- 
stand the  savage,  he  makes  no  such  distinction,  and  what 
the  higher  minds  mean  by  supernatural  is  to  him  the 
most  natural  explanation  of  everything,  usual  or  unusual, 
which  surrounds  him.  He  accounts  for  all  movement  by 
life  and  will;  he  invests  even  motionless  objects  with  an 
indwelling  spirit ;  he  worships  them  all  indiscriminately ; 
and  the  fact  that  certain  sequences  are  ordinary,  and  rarely 
if  ever  interrupted,  does  not  remove  them  out  of  the  divine 
category,  for  a  tree  or  a  stone  may  have  mysterious  in- 
fluences;  nor  is  there  anything  about  a  wolf,  a  tiger,  or  a 
snake  that  frustrates  the  wild  man's  expectations.  It  is  to 
a  large  extent  his  experience  of  certain  uniformities  that 
suggests  to  him  the  action  of  extra-human  forces,  as  in  the 
case  of  fire,  of  wind,  or  drifting  clouds.  He  does  not 
worship  these  phenomena  because  they  are  unusual,  but 
because  they  are  unintelligible;  and  in  his  ignorance  of 
second  causes,  as  Hobbes  says,  he  attributes  to  all  these 
things  existence ;  they  appear  and  disappear ;  they  are 
animated  by  the  souls  or  spirits  whom  he  locates  every- 
where, and  so  they  are  gifted  with  the  attributes  of  power. 
Undoubtedly  this  power  is  most  clearly  signified  in  things 
casual  or  unexpected ;  but  where  every  such  sight,  sound, 
or  feeling  whose  cause  is  not  obvious,  from  a  headache  to 
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a  hurricane,  is  thus  ascribed  to  some  capricious  agency,  it 
seems  hardly  worth  while  to  provide  the  bewildered  savage 
with  a  logical  basis  for  his  ideas  by  crediting  him  with  a 
fundamental  perception  of  uniformity  in  nature.  It  seems 
better  to  say  at  once  that  in  his  instinctive  attempts  to  link 
effects  with  some  kind  of  cause  he  infers,  by  human  analogy, 
that  the  perpetual  motion  and  change  round  him  of  things 
visible  must  come  from  the  incessant  activity  of  beings  like 
himself,  but  invisible.  The  savage  theory  of  causation,  Mr. 
Jevons  observes  truly,  is  not  fundamentally  different  from 
the  scientific;  the  inductive  methods  form  the  common 
framework  of  both  minds.  But  when  he  goes  so  far  as  to 
say  that  '  the  savage  would  probably  be  able  to  give  his 
'  assent  to  all  the  principles  of  Mill's  logic,'  and  that  the 
differences  between  the  two  minds  are  not  formal  but 
material,  we  think  that  he  overstrains  the  connexion  to  a 
point  where  it  becomes  misleading,  and  tends  to  darken 
the  clear  vision  of  actual  facts.  Of  course  the  mental 
processes,  like  the  brain  structure,  are  the  same  in  the 
lowest  Australian  as  in  a  Newton  or  a  Darwin,  and  even  a 
monkey  can  reason,  within  his  tether,  from  effect  to  cause 
like  a  philosopher.  But  this  statement  of  the  vague  im- 
becile guesses  of  wild  creatures  in  the  rigid  terms  of  art 
will  bring  little  help  to  students,  who  should  beware  of  too 
much  method ;  and  at  any  rate  we  submit  that  the  simple 
habit  of  always  attaching  an  effect  to  some  immediate  cause 
might  have  been  touched  upon  with  a  lighter  hand. 

We  acknowledge  readily  the  careful  and  comprehensive 
treatment,  the  skill  in  marshalling  facts  to  show  their 
interconnexion  and  to  support  conclusions,  that  are  brought 
to  bear  in  this  book  upon  the  genesis  and  growth  of  primi- 
tive beliefs.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that  the  writer's  argu- 
ment is  complicated  by  the  necessity  of  maintaining  his  initial 
thesis  that  mankind  has  from  the  beginning  made  a  dis- 
tinction between  spirits  natural  and  supernatural.  '  Not  all 
'  spirits,'  it  is  said,  '  are  supernatural  spirits.  The  man  who 
*  believes  the  bowing  tree  or  the  leaping  flame  to  be  a  thing 
'  like  himself  does  not  therefore  believe  it  to  be  a  supernatural 
'  being ; '  and  we  understand  Mr.  Jevons  to  hold  that  spirits 
of  the  dead  are  not  ranked  among  the  supernatural,  that 
the  ghost  never  becomes  a  god.  We  cannot  aflBrm  that 
this  distinction  is  altogether  untenable,  but  we  think  that 
it  is  much  too  absolutely  stated  here,  and  that  it  is  open  to 
quite  as  much  objection  as  the  converse  theory,  which  Mr. 
eJevons  rightly  rejects,  that  all  the  gods  of  the  earlier  races 
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were  the  spirits  of  dead  men  divinised.  But  we  do  observe 
that  Mr.  Jevons  finds  the  dividing  line  between  his  two 
spiritual  classes,  and  their  separate  origin,  rather  difficult 
to  keep  up,  for  he  has  to  admit  that  '  the  spirits  of  the  dead 
'  are  occasionally  credited  with  supernatural  powers,  that 

*  offerings  to  the   dead   become  sacrifices  to  deities,'  that 

*  there   is   a   tendency   to    assimilate    the   private    cult   of 

*  ancestors  to  the  public   worship  of  the  gods,'  and  that 

*  certain  ancestors  are,  by  some  unexplained  process,  raised 
'  to  the  rank  of  gods.'  The  evidence  that  such  promotion 
does  occur  is  irresistible,  and  Mr.  Jevons  has  to  rebut  it  by 
declaring  that  these  ancestors  must  have  been  originally 
reckoned  as  divine,  else  would  they  not  have  been  wor- 
shipped ?     *  The  fact  is,'  he  says,  '  that  ancestors  known  to 

*  be  human  were   not   worshipped   as  gods,   and    ancestors 

*  worshipped  as  gods  were  not  believed  to  be  human.'  How 
can  Mr.  Jevons,  sitting  in  his  library,  be  reasonably  sure 
of  that?  And  is  it  scientific  to  frame  such  positive 
generalisations  regarding  ideas  and  practices  which  vary 
infinitely  at  different  periods  and  places,  and  which  are 
always  complex,  entangled,  and  liable  to  become  accidentally 
intermixed  ?  It  is  also  argued  that  the  two  systems — 
ancestor  worship  and  public  worship — could  not  have  existed 
side  by  side  if  they  had  a  common  origin,  because  in  that 
case  one  would  have  absorbed  the  other.  But  we  much 
doubt  whether  this  general  assumption  is  incontrovertible, 
and  we  think  it  rests  raainl}^  upon  notions  of  symmetry 
and  consistency  that  are  foreign  to  primitive  religions, 
although  they  prevail  among  highly  organised  creeds,  which 
do  always  absorb  or  destroy  earlier  and  weaker  forms. 

Three  very  instructive  chapters  are  devoted  by  Mr.  Jevons 
to  the  subject  of  Taboo,  a  Polynesian  word  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  latest  anthropologists  to  comprehend  all 
the  branches  of  what  is  certainly  in  one  sense  a  universal 
institution.  As  thus  used  it  includes  not  only  that  vast 
group  of  ideas  and  practices  which  attribute  sanctity  to 
certain  persons,  places,  animals,  and  things  tabooed,  but 
also  all  ordinances  of  ceremonial  purity  or  uncleanness,  all 
prohibitory  rules  of  caste  and  custom,  all  negative  commands 
regulating  social  intercourse,  especially  between  the  sexes, 
and  the  etiquette  which  hedges  round  priests,  kings,  and 
women.  The  peculiarity  of  this  code  is  that  it  operates 
mechanically,  for  any  offence  against  it  is  punished  myste- 
riously, so  that  he  who  touches  things  forbidden  is  as  evilly 
infected  as  he  would  be  by  a  virulent  leprosy,  and  since  the 
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infection  is  transmissible  lie  becomes  an  outcast.  Any  in- 
terdict laid  on  property  or  land,  to  preserve  rights  or  keep 
off  intruders,  falls  within  this  category ;  you  can  employ  the 
taboo  maker  to  taboo  a  diamond  mine  against  inconvenient 
explorers  ;  and  a  European  ship's  captain  has  called  him  in 
to  frighten  from  his  vessel  troublesome  native  visitors.  The 
whole  notion  of  mysterious  curses  attaching  to  some  original 
sin  or  offence  given  to  divinities,  and  descendible  to  posterity, 
belongs  to  the  conception.  It  would  almost  seem  as  if  such 
notices  as  '  No  admittance  except  on  business,'  or  *  Tres- 
'  passers  beware,'  might  be  classed  as  modern  survivals  of 
taboo,  if  one  could  only  persuade  people  that  some  un- 
intelligible penalty  would  follow  unlawful  entry.  That  any 
breach  of  taboo  was  unintentional  or  well  intentioned,  made 
in  good  faith  or  for  a  moral  purpose,  tells  no  more  in 
mitigation  of  the  consequences  than  in  cases  of  smallpox 
or  diphtheria ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  contagion. 

Now  in  regard  to  a  very  large  proportion  of  cases  this 
system  admits  easily  either  of  a  religious  or  a  rationalistic 
explanation  ;  it  is  probably  the  aboriginal  method  of  enforcing 
respect  for  rules,  whether  superstitious^  sanitary,  or  merely 
fanciful,  that  became  current  in  savage  societies ;  it  contains 
the  o'erm  of  all  caste  ordinances  and  excommunications. 
Where  the  taboo  seems  inexplicable  and  plainly  irrational 
there  is,  as  Mr.  Jevons  points  out,  greater  difficulty,  though 
the  incoherence  of  ideas,  and  the  freaks  of  the  '  wild  ranging 
'  mind  '  of  primitive  folk,  may  well  account  for  our  failure  to 
trace  out  a  meaning.  Mr.  Jevons  decides  that  the  sentiment, 
as  it  appears  in  its  lowest  manifestations,  cannot  have  been 
derived  from  experience,  because  in  many  instances  '  it  is 

*  prior  to  and  even  contradictory  to  experience ; '  his  con- 
clusion is  that  taboo  '  is  an  inherent  tendency  of  the  human 

*  mind,'  and  that  the  belief  in  its  contagious  properties  is  due 
to  the  association  of  ideas. 

'  In  the  history,  or  rather  the  prehistory,  of  man,  taboo  was  never 
grossly  material.  It  marked  the  awe  of  man  in  the  presence  of  what 
he  conceived — often  mistakenly — to  be  the  supernatural,  and  if  his 
dread  of  contact  Avith  blood,  babes,  and  corpses  appears  at  first  sight 
irrational,  let  us  remember  that  in  these,  the  three  classes  of  objects 
which  are  inherently  taboo,  we  have  man  in  relation  to  the  mystery  of 
life  and  death,  and  in  his  affinity  to  that  supernatural  power  which  he 
conceived  to  be  a  spirit  like  himself.' 

This  somewhat  metaphysical  theory  will  not  altogether 
satisfy  those  who  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  primitive 
mind  is  capable  of  travelling  beyond  the  limits  of  experience. 
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hereditary  and  acquired ;  who  think  that  all  senseless,  nn- 
meaninf;  and  absurd  applications  of  the  taboo  are  little  more 
than  childish  guesses,  or  tricks,  or  the  survivals  of  some 
impression  left  by  those  chances  and  coincidences  which 
timid  superstition  is  constantly  misinterpreting.  Nothing 
can  be  more  irrational,  for  example,  than  a  large  class  of 
omens ;  or  than  the  connexion  discerned  very  recently  in 
Persia  between  a  stone  set  up  by  European  surveyors  and 
the  failure  of  rain ;  yet  it  is  quite  evident  that  these  foolish 
random  conjectures  easily  harden  into  accepted  beliefs,  of 
which  the  origin  becomes  as  utterly  lost  as  the  name  of  the 
first  peasant  or  soothsayer  who  invented  them.  And  it  is  not 
clear  why  senseless  taboos  should  need  a  deeper  explanation, 
while,  if  Mr.  Jevons  is  right,  as  we  think  he  is,  in  observing 
that  taboo,  once  established,  was  enforced,  perpetuated,  and 
developed  as  a  social  obligation,  its  earliest  meaning  would 
very  soon  be  transfigured  in  the  process.  The  mischievous 
and  useless  customs  are  weeded  out ;  the  prohibitions  that 
have  some  sense  or  motive  in  them  are  retained ;  the  taboo 
follows  the  evolutionary  course  of  all  other  fallacies,  and  it 
■was  probably  bred  out  of  the  same  haphazard  conjecture 
that  generates  every  kind  of  superstition. 

In  regard  to  Totemism  Mr.  Jevons  adopts  the  theory  of 
■which  Mr.  Frazer  has  been  hitherto  the  leading  exi^onent, 
and  which  we  must  endeavour  to  state  very  briefly.  It 
is  vs^ell  known  that  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  human 
society  is  the  grouping  of  men  in  tribes  or  clans,  of 
■which  every  member  is  akin  to  the  other,  either  by 
descent,  real  or  imaginary,  from  a  common  stock,  or 
by  the  fiction  of  the  blood  covenant.  These  groups  may 
be  allies  or  may  be  enemies  iyiter  se  ;  and  the  killing  of  any 
member  by  a  hostile  group  creates  a  blood  feud  between  the 
two  tribes.  But  upon  the  totemistic  hypothesis  every  species 
of  animal  is  also  regarded  by  man  as  a  tribe,  friendly  or 
hostile,  and  in  choosing  an  ally  he  naturally  prefers  some 
species  that  possesses  supernatural  powers.  Every  animal 
of  tbis  chosen  species  is  a  member  by  kinship  of  the  human 
tribe;  and  every  tribesman  becomes  a  blood  relation  not 
only  of  the  beast,  but  of  the  god  incarnate  within  him,  -who 
is  thus  the  ally  and  protector  of  the  tribe — that  is  to  say,  its 
totem.  From  these  aboriginal  roots  Mr.  Jevons  traces  the 
growth  of  all  the  -widespread  conceptions  regarding  the 
■worship  of  animals  and  plants,  the  sanctity  of  certain  species, 
the  sacred  feasts,  the  -whole  order  of  sacrificial  rites,  the 
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slaj'ing   and   eating   of  victims.     *  The   mere   existence  of 
*  sacritice  is  an  indication  of  the  former  existence  of  totemism.* 

'  Worship,  as  an  act  in  its  rudimentary  stage,  means  only  the 
sprinkling  of  blood  on  the  altar;  the  blood  sprinkled  is  that  of  the 
totem  animal,  and  the  only  object  of  the  rite  is  to  renew  the  blood 
covenant  between  the  totem  clan  and  the  totem  species,  and  to  procure 
the  presence  of  the  totem  god.  The  idea  of  offering  a  sacrifice  "  to  "  a 
god  is  a  notion  which  can  only  be  developed  in  a  later  stage  of  totemism, 
Avhen,  on  the  one  hand,  the  monolith  has  come  to  be  identified  with  the 
god,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  god  is  no  longer  in  the  animal.' 

Thus  in  its  primitive  form  the  animal  sacrifice  and  eating 
of  the  victim  signified  a  desire  to  assimilate,  with  the 
flesh,  the  supernatural  powers  of  the  sacred  animal ;  the 
notion  of  the  victim  being  eaten  by  the  god  was  a  later 
transformation  of  the  original  motive  ;  and  still  later  comes 
the  idea  of  atonement,  that  one  member  of  the  tribe  must 
die  for  the  rest.  Trees  and  plants  were,  like  animals, 
adopted  as  tribal  totems ;  and  so  '  it  is  to  totemism  that  we 
'  owe  the  cultivation  of  plants  as  well  as  the  domestication 
'  of  animals.'  '  Trivial  pretexts  for  slaughtering  victims 
^  were  frequently  invented^'  until  what  was  at  first  eaten  as  a 
communistic  sacrament  became  afterwards  consumed  for 
less  mysterious  purposes,  with  a  few  pious  ejaculations,  like 
grace  before  meat,  as  the  sole  relic  of  the  primordial  taboo. 

Every  consecutive  link  in  the  chain  of  this  demonstration 
is  carefully  set  out  by  Mr.  Jevons,  with  a  powerful  array  of 
examples  collected  from  all  parts  of  the  earth  to  support 
each  position.  Those  who  read  his  book  attentively  will 
admire  the  conscientious  workmanship,  the  skill  and  dili- 
gence with  which  an  attractive  theory  is  maintained,  and 
they  will  be  impressed  by  the  curious  colligation  of  strange 
and  remote  fancies  with  ideas  which  have  since  become 
world-wide  religious  conceptions,  or  with  industries  to 
which,  like  agriculture,  we  are  indebted  for  the  settlement 
of  human  society.  With  a  \erj  moderate  amplification  of 
these  evolutionary  principles  one  might  trace  almost  every 
important  idea  and  institution  to  the  two  sources  of  taboo 
and  totemism.  Our  readers  must  understand  that,  for 
obvious  reasons,  we  have  been  able  to  give  no  more  than 
the  outline,  on  a  very  small  scale,  of  these  interesting 
speculations;  and  with  this  warning  we  may  confess  that 
they  suggest  to  the  critical  reviewer  a  certain  degree  of 
scepticism.  In  the  history  of  all  religions,  even  of  those 
which  first  began  among  the  ancient  civilisations  of  Asia 
(where  all  the  historic  faiths  arose),  the  problem  of  origins 
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is  obscure  and  complex ;  the  psychologic  situation  was  even 
there  so  different  from  our  own  ;  the  accidental  circumstances, 
the  causes  and  consequences,  which  determined  the  line  of 
developement  are  so  imperfectly  appreciable.  In  the  much 
earlier  stages  of  the  human  imagination,  when  'it  was  un- 
controlled by  reflection  and  reasoning,  the  whole  super- 
stitious atmosphere  is  so  clouded  and  capriciously  changeful 
that  it  is  impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  sure  of  discovering 
the  elementary  motives,  or  to  give  orderly  sequence  to  a 
miscellaneous  heap  of  disorderly  customs.  To  construct 
hypotheses  out  of  the  materials  available,  to  make  intelligent 
conjectures,  is  quite  legitimate  and  praiseAvorthy,  so  long  as 
the  student  is  fairly  reminded  that  he  must  look  for  no 
certitude,  and  that  he  must  not  allow  his  mind  to  be  so 
possessed  by  a  comprehensive  theory  as  to  prevent  his 
examining  facts,  if  he  gets  the  opportunity,  very  closely 
and  independently.  It  is  a  well-known  saying  of  Bacon 
that  '  Method  carrying  a  show  of  total  and  perfect  know- 
'  ledge  has  a  tendency  to  generate  acquiescence ; '  and  for 
explorers  in  the  field  of  folklore  to  be  provided  at  starting 
with  a  master-key  to  the  meaning  of  all  queer  ideas  and 
customs  is  distinctly  deleterious.  It  is  apt  to  produce  a 
kind  of  atrophy  in  the  faculty  of  genuine  observation. 

We  think  that  this  caution  is  the  more  necessary,  because 
Mr.  Jevons  pushes  his  evolutionary  argument  very  far, 
and  has  framed  a  considerable  scheme  of  psychological 
developement,  which  embraces  the  whole  domain  of  religious 
sentiment,  from  the  rude  natural  imagery  of  the  savage 
up  to  the  lofty  intuitions  of  devout  philosophy  and  the 
mystic  symbolism  of  the  Churches.  Man,  he  observes, 
began  by  attempting  to  synthesise  the  external  and  internal 
facts  of  consciousness  by  n  reasoning  process  ;  animals  were 
the  first  of  the  external  objects  that  thus  came  to  be 
worshipped,  and  totemism  was  the  first  form  of  that 
worship  ;  the  totem  or  tribal  god  being  for  a  long  time  the 
single  object  of  worship.  '  Totemism  is  the  attempt  to 
'  translate  and  express  in  outward  action  the  union  of  the 
'human  will  with  the  divine.'     Finally,  '^ sacrifice  and  the 

*  sacramental  meal  which  followed  on  it  are  institutions  which 
'  are  or  have  been  universal  .  .  .  but  before  there  can  be  a 
'  sacramental  meal  there  must  be  a  sacrifice.  That  is  to  say, 
'  the  whole  human  race   for  thousands  of   years  has  been 

*  educated  to  the  conception  that  it  was  only  through  a  divine 
'  sacrifice   that  perfect   union   with  God   was  possible   for 

*  man.' 
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These  extracts  may  serve  to  indicate,  of  course  imper- 
fectly, the  line  of  thought  upon  which  '^the  bewildering 
*  details,'  as  Mr.  Jevons  truly  calls  them,  of  early  ritual  and 
adoration  are  arranged  in  this  book,  and  the  connexion  which 
he  discovers  between  the  lowest  and  the  highest  efforts  of 
human  consciousness.  There  is  much  force  and  attractive- 
ness in  the  demonstration  of  instinctive  ideas  animating  all 
stages  of  religious  belief,  at  times  taking  the  shape  of  some 
monstrous  chimera,  and  latterly  becoming  simplified  and 
refined  into  deep  intellectual  convictions ;  nor  are  we  in  the 
least  prepared  to  deny  that  all  gradations  of  religion  are 
j)ervaded,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  by  a  sense  of  awful 
dependence  on  the  supernatural  powers.  Whether  it  is 
possible  so  to  co-ordinate  and  exhibit  the  filiation  of  innu- 
merable facts  and  fancies,  to  appraise  their  value  and  deter- 
mine their  meaning,  as  to  establish  confidently  the  train  of 
associated  conceptions  which  leads  up  to  these  conclusions, 
is  the  point  which  may  well  be  considered  doubtful.  We  are 
by  no  means  sure  that  anthropological  phenomena  of  this 
class,  the  mental  operations  of  primitive  mankind  under 
widely  different  circumstances,  are  yet  reducible  to  general 
laws  of  growth  and  correlation  like  those  which  can  be 
verified  by  physical  science.  Nor  is  it  safe  to  borrow  the 
terms  of  that  science,  or  to  rely  upon  analogies  which  it 
suggests ;  as,  for  instance,  when  we  are  told  that  diffei-ences 
of  belief  may  be  compared  to  the  variations  of  organisms,  so 
that  whatever  varieties  of  belief  are  not  favoured  by  their 
environment  will  perish,  while  the  rest  will  survive.  You  could 
not  lay  out  the  history  of  religion  upon  these  self-acting  prin- 
ciples, nor  explain  by  them  the  great  cataclysms  which  have 
swept  over  Asia,  or  the  persistence  and  revivals  of  certain 
radical  conceptions ;  while  if  no  more  were  meant  than  that 
beliefs  are  modified  by  circumstances,  this  would  be  a  mere 
truism. 

That  the  religious  idea  is  migratory  and  incessantly 
mutable,  that  the  seeds  of  superstition  are  blown  to  and 
fro  by  chance  winds,  we  all  know ;  but  it  is  just  as  certain 
that  they  are  always  springing  up  spontaneously  out  of  con- 
genial soil,  and  that  accident,  as  well  as  imitation,  brings 
about  unexpected  resemblances.  Prehistoric  archseology 
shows  that  the  arts  and  implements  of  the  earliest  races 
were  simple  and  similar  everywhere,  and  the  same  may  be 
said  of  the  works  of  their  imagination.  The  chapters  in 
Mr.  Jevons's  book  on '  The  Next  Life,'  on  '  The  Transmigration 
'  of  Souls,'  and  on  '  The  Mysteries,'  are  finely  written,  with 
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a  true  insight  into  the  needs  and  propensities  out  of  which 
arose  and  were  developed  ideas  which  have  enormously 
influenced  the  mind  of  humanity.  And  he  is  quite  right  in 
pointing  to  Egypt  and  to  India  as  the  two  countries  in 
which  the  aboriginal  notion  of  the  soul's  survival  was 
purified  and  exalted  by  the  priesthood  into  a  sublime  metem- 
psychosis, with  the  theory  of  reward  or  retribution  in  the 
next  world  superadded  to  satisfy  the  conscience,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  discipline  of  hopes  and  fears.  But  his  main  object 
in  examining  these  subjects  is  to  '  trace  the  career '  of 
totemism,  beginning  with  the  view  that  after  death  man 
rejoined  his  totem,  and  assumed  the  shape  of  the  plant  or 
animal  which  he  worshipped.  Both  in  Eg3^pt  and  in  India 
the  souls  of  the  dead  were  understood  to  migrate  into 
animals  ;  though  gradually,  we  are  told,  the  totemist  faith 
became  generalised  and  dissociated  from  the  particular 
animal,  and  the  soul  was  allowed  to  take  any  such  shape, 
until  finally  the  virtuous  were  born  again  into  a  superior 
beast,  and  the  wicked  got  something  low  or  unclean. 
Now  it  is  very  probable  that  man's  rudimentary  animism  did 
follow  some  such  upward  course  as  is  here  laid  out,  while  it 
is  certain  that  everywhere  the  superior  priesthood  trained 
and  pruned  the  wild  popular  fancies  into  decent  shapes  and 
towards  useful  purposes.  The  question  is  whether  we  can 
really  do  more  than  register  the  broad  lines  of  evolution,  or 
whether  it  is  necessary  to  insist  on  the  universality  of  such 
customs  as  the  totem  and  the  taboo,  enlarging  them  in 
order  to  interpret  a  miscellaneous  quantity  of  customs  which 
may  possibly  be  akin,  but  which  may  have  had,  for  all  we 
can  tell,  other  motives  and  origins.  Let  us  take,  for 
example,  the  custom  (observed  also  by  Miss  Kingsley  in  West 
Africa)  of  savages  daubing  themselves  with  white  clay,  a 
kind  of  war  painting.  '  War,'  says  Mr.  Jevons,  '  is  to  the 
'  savage  a  sacred  function";  the  tribal  god  himself  fights  for 
'  his  clan,  the  warriors  are  engaged  in  his  service ;  as  such 
'  they  are  taboo  and  dangerous,  and  they  notify  the  fact  by 
'  donning  war  paint.'  This  view  is  corroborated  by  the  fact 
that  in  Greece,  when  a  novice  was  to  be  initiated  to  the 
mysteries,  he  was  plastered  with  white  clay  as  a  cleansing 
process.  But  is  it  demonstrable  that  the  ceremonious 
plastering  had  anything  to  do  with  the  war  painting? 
Herodotus  tells  us,  in  a  passage  quoted,  that  when  the 
Phocians  consulted  a  Mantis  upon  ways  and  means  of 
defeating  the  Thessalians  he  made  six  hundred  of  them 
plaster  themselves  with  white  clay,  and  sent  them  to  make 
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a  night  attack,  which  was  entirely  successful.  This  is 
regarded  by  Herodotus  as  a  clever  stratagem,  whereby  the 
Phocians  knew  each  other  in  the  darkness ;  it  reappears  in 
the  old  French  wars  as  the  camisade,  which  means  that  the 
assailants  wore  their  white  shirts  over  their  armour  for 
fighting  at  night.  But  Mr.  Jevons  holds  that  Herodotus 
missed  the  real  point,  which  was  '  that  warriors  should  be 

*  prepared  for  battle  by  previous  purification  and  dedication 
'  to  the  gods.'  A  little  straining  of  this  theory  would  cover 
the  suggestion  that  all  military  uniforms  may  lay  claim  to 
a  long  descent  through  the  ages  from  the  garb  of  taboo. 
Nor  can  we  avoid  the  impression  that  these  hypotheses 
flourish  better  in  the  modern  scientific  hothouse  than  in 
the  open  air  among  the  rough  emergencies  of  military  life. 
Herodotus  was  the  best  observer  of  all  ancient  travellers,  and 
while  he  had  a  good  eye  for  divine  things  in  their  proper 
place,  he  lived  among  the  realities  of  a  rough  time.  Mr. 
Jevons  proceeds  to  remark  that  '  the  actor,  like  the  warrior, 

*  was  a  sacred  person  during  the  discharge  of  his  functions,' 
that  the  satyric  clowns  wore  goat  skins,  and  that  the  actor 
smeared  his  face  with  lees  of  wine  to  show  that  he  was  under 
the  protection  of  the  wine  god — another  clear  case  of  totem 
and  taboo.  So  it  may  have  been,  for  all  we  know,  but  the 
derivation  seems  to  ns  a  little  far-fetched. 

We  have  permitted  ourselves  to  pass  some  criticisms  upon 
the  leading  generalisations  relied  upon  in  this  book,  because 
the  principle  of  evolution  seems  in  these  post-Darwinian 
days  to  have  obtained  almost  too  complete  a  mastery  over 
the  minds  of  those  engaged  in  all  branches  of  research. 
With  the  vast  increase  of  data  requiring  some  kind  of 
systematic  and  rational  adjustment  to  human  capacity,  the 
employment  of  this  dominant  hypothesis  has  spread  from 
the  handling  of  things  to  the  assortment  of  ideas,  and  in 
this  region  the  most  fascinating  study  is  that  of  the  religious 
idea.  There  is,  we  think,  room  for  doubting  whether  some 
of  the  solutions  proposed  by  Mr,  Jevons  for  some  of  the 
most  recondite  problems  of  primitive  psychology  are 
tenable ;  and  we  are  much  inclined  to  agree  with  Miss 
Kingsley's  warning  to  explorers  that  they  must  not  set  out 
with  foregone  conclusions,  but  must  on  the  contrary  leave 
at  home  all  such  baggage,  with  the  other  ingenious  luxuries 
of  civilisation.  Nevertheless  there  is  much  worth  and  value 
in  Mr.  Jevons's  work  ;  nor  does  he  insist  dogmatically  upon 
his  own  views,  while  the  lucidity  of  his  exposition  and  the 
large  repertory  of  facts  from  which  he  draws  his  illustrations 
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are  certainly  impressive  and  possibly  persuasive.  The  book 
also  contains  many  truly  philosophical  remarks  and  reserva- 
tions, and  before  taking  leave  of  the  author  we  may  quote 
the  following  passage,  which  may  bo  taken  as  explaining  by 
analogy  his  general  view  of  the  evolution  of  belief : — 

*  The  desire  to  unify  our  experience  is  a  perennial  need  of  human 
nature.  The  faith  that  it  can  be  unified  is  not  peculiar  to  religion, 
but  is  the  base  of  all  science.  The  track  by  which  science  has 
marched  in  its  conquest  of  nature  is  marked  by  the  ruins  of  abandoned 
hypotheses.  One  hypothesis  is  cast  aside  in  favour  of  another  Avhich 
explains  a  greater  number  of  facts;  and  though  no  hypothesis,  not 
even  evolution,  accounts  for  all  the  facts  of  the  physical  universe  {i.e. 
for  all  the  external  facts  of  consciousness),  yet  no  man  of  science 
believes  that  the  facts  are  incapable  of  explanation.  On  the  contrary, 
he  believes  that  they  are  only  waiting  for  the  right  hypothesis,  and 
that  then  they  will  all  fall  into  line.' 

It  is  from  this  standpoint,  if  we  rightly  understand  him, 
that  Mr.  Jevons  regards  all  the  evidence  of  man's  religious 
acts  and  feelings  ;  and  upon  this  principle  he  desires  to 
establish  some  orderly  scheme  of  their  harmonious  and 
consistent  developement.  Some  doubt  may  be  permitted 
whether  in  this  department  of  research  the  data  are  as 
surely  ascertainable,  or  the  inferences  as  verifiable,  as  in  the 
purely  physical  sciences  which  rely  on  sight  and  touch,  on 
experiment  as  well  as  on  ancient  record  and  personal 
observation.  Nevertheless  we  may  freely  acknowledge  and 
admire  the  philosophic  spirit,  the  sympathetic  appreciation 
of  man's  striving  upward  out  of  darkness  towards  light, 
which  Mr.  Jevons  has  exhibited  in  his  endeavour  to  decipher 
the  obscure  and  intricate  riddles  of  primitive  psychology. 

Professor  Max  Miiller's  book  is  the  work  of  a  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  who,  after  having  devoted  many  years 
to  the  building  up  of  the  science  of  mythology  upon 
a  linguistic  basis,  has  now  resolved  once  more  to  affirm 
and  energetically  defend  his  main  position.  It  has 
been  so  often  and  so  strenuously  attacked  that  some 
have  hastily  imagined  it  to  have  become  untenable  and  even 
to  have  been  abandoned  ;  but  the  Professor  has  no  thought 
of  surrender.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  strengthened  and 
provisioned  it  with  vigorous  arguments  and  fresh  evidence  ; 
while  he  is  so  far  from  retreating  that  he  makes  sharp 
sallies  upon  his  adversaries.  To  attempt,  in  a  few  pages,  any 
adequate  review  of  such  an  important  contribution  to  the 
literature  of  religious  origins,  would  be  in  the  highest  degree 
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presumptuous,  especially  as  etymologic  controversies  lie 
beyond  the  scope  of  this  article.  We  must  be  content  with 
warning  all  rival  folklorists  who  may  have  supposed  that 
Professor  Max  Mliller's  views  can  be  passed  by  as  obsolete, 
that  they  are  still  within  the  range  of  a  formidable  battery ; 
and  we  shall  therefore  touch  only  on  those  points  in  his  book 
which  contravene  or  bear  down  upon  the  theories  that  we 
have  just  been  examining. 

Although  mythology  does  not,  of  course,  cover  the  whole 
ground  of  historical  religion,  yet  the  interpretation  of  myths 
is  so  essentially  concerned  with  the  evolution  of  beliefs  that 
by  their  conclusions  upon  this  article  opposing  schools  must 
stand  or  fall.  Mr.  Jevons  makes  no  use  of  etymologic 
analysis,  whereby  the  original  and  subsequent  meanings 
of  a  divine  name  or  legend  can  be  extracted  out  of  the 
comparative  study  of  cognate  languages.  To  Professor  Max 
Mliller,  on  the  other  hand,  this  method  is  of  cardinal 
efficiency  as  a  clue  and  a  test ;  he  maintains  that  the 
hyponoia,  the  underlying  and  related  ideas,  the  way  to  un- 
lock all  the  secrets  of  Aryan  mythology,  the  solution  of 
all  its  riddles,  are  to  be  found  in  the  scrutiny  of  linguistic 
anatomy,  in  the  rules  of  phonetic  change,  and  the  maladies 
of  words.  His  attitude  upon  all  these  subjects,  upon  the 
modes  of  primitive  thought,  upon  the  fundamental  analogy 
at  the  base  of  all  religious  conceptions,  is  too  well  known  to 
need  exposition  here ;  though  he  has  carefully  restated  them 
in  the  book  now  before  us.     That  '  the  gods  were  originally 

*  personified  representatives  of  the  most  prominent  pheno- 

*  mena  of  nature,'  and  that  natural  events  were  taken  as  the 
acts  of  these  representatives,  is  the  vital  principle  upon 
which  he  takes  his  stand,  and  whoever  does  not  hold  this 
faith  regarding  the  generation  of  the  Aryan  divinities  is  in 
mortal  error.  As  the  deeds  of  great  men  were  said  to  be 
godlike,  so  the  stories  current  about  the  Nature  gods  came  to 
be  told  of  real  heroes  or  heroines,  and  as  it  is  not  possible  to 
speak  of  the  weather  without  personifying  in  speech  the 
elements,  so  out  of  words  meaning  the  sky,  the  clouds,  rain, 
and  thunder  were  evolved  the  great  figures  of  polytheism ; 
they  arose,  not  only  out  of  a  necessity  of  thought,  but  also 
out  of  a  necessity  of  language.  The  irrational  and  immoral 
characteristics  of  the  classic  deities  should  not  be  explained 
as  survivals  from  prehistoric  savagery;  they  are  distorted 
misunderstandings  of  naturalistic  allegory,  derived  from  the 
first  abstract  conceptions  of  physical  forces ;  for  '  the 
'  foundation  of  all  mythology  was  physical.'     It  is  true  that 
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other  influences  and  impressions  soon  get  to  work  upon  the 
primary  phistic  material,  that  in  later  stages  the  authentic 
facts  of  human  deeds  or  suffering  become  embedded  in  the 
primordial  fiction ;  but  those  who  are  ready  to  discover 
historical  fragments  in  mythology  '  ought  never  to  forget 
*  that,  in  this  marriage  between  myth  and  fact,  myth  comes 
'  first.'  It  is  not  until  a  solar  hero  has  been  created  that 
any  other  real  hero  can  be  called  Herakles,  and  his  achieve- 
ments can  be  sung  as  the  achievements  of  Herakles.  In 
short,  the  gods  impersonated  the  sense  of  will  and  design 
stamped  upon  the  primitive  mind  by  the  action  of  the 
elements  ;  they  were  the  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  nature; 
and  man's  worship  of  them  expressed  his  feeling  of  de- 
pendence upon  those  embodiments  of  the  manifest  yet 
mysterious  powers  which  surrounded  him. 

So  powerfully  and  positively  is  this  comprehensive 
theory  stated  that,  upon  the  j)rinciple  of  avoiding  foregone 
conclusions  as  injurious  to  independent  inquirj^,  we  should 
be  inclined  to  warn  off  all  beginners  in  folklore  from  the 
study  of  these  volumes,  and  to  place  them  upon  Miss 
Kingsley's  index  among  the  books  which  are  dangerous  for 
novices.  In  his  own  bright  Aryan  kingdom  the  philologist 
is  supreme :  he  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  outer 
barbarian ;  he  takes  slight  account  of  customs  and  talcs 
picked  up  among  wild  folk  without  any  scientific  knowledge 
of  their  language.  Not  much  can  be  gained,  in  Professor 
Max  Mliller's  opinion,  by  using  such  general  terms  as 
animism,  totemism,  fetishism,  as  solvents  of  mythological 
problems ;  and  he  rightly  declines  to  trace  back  all  therio- 
latry  to  totemism,  particularly  since  some  of  the  highest 
authorities  on  the  myths  and  customs  of  savage  races  are  by 
no  means  on  the  side  of  the  thoroughgoing  totemist.  Dr. 
Codrington,  whose  book  is  the  standard  work  on  Melauesian 
folklore,  has  collected  many  specimens  of  ancestral  animals 
revered  and  spared  by  various  families  or  kindred  groups ; 
and  not  only  the  practice,  but  the  word '  taboo,'  is  indigenous 
in  the  South  Pacific  Islands.  But  in  regard  to  the  full- 
blown totemistic  system  he  is  decidedly  sceptical ;  and  for 
the  taboo  custom,  which  is  a  prohibition  with  a  curse,  he 
cites  various  examples  showing  its  accidental  and  arbitrary 
character,  and  indicating  that  for  an  explanation  one  need 
go  no  further  than  the  worldwide  and  very  useful  practice, 
indispensable  to  all  early  lawgivers,  of  investing  general 
rules  and  even  casual  orders  with  divine  sanction.  In  short, 
if  you  spread  out  a  custom  so  as  to  bring  into  affinity  with 
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it  or  derivation  from  it  anything  belonging  to  the  same 
category  of  notions  or  habits,  the  whole  theory  is  reduced  to 
the  recognition  of  some  general  instinct  or  primitive  human 
tendency,  of  the  kind  described  under  such  a  term  as  animism 
or  supernaturalism. 

The  ethnological  school,  as  led  by  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  and 
Mr.  Jevons,  would  hunt  an  Aryan  myth  or  custom  back  to 
a  state  of  pre-existent  savagery ;  they  would  discover  its 
germs  in  similar  beliefs  or  practices  prevalent  among  Red 
Indians  or  Andaman  islanders.  This  is  one  of  the  capital 
points  upon  which  Professor  Max  Mliller  resolutely  joins 
issue.  Granted,  he  says,  that  the  Aryans  must  have  been 
savages,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  Aryan  savage,  in  his 
elaboration  of  myths  and  customs,  acted  exactly  like  other 
savages. 

*  Ancient  languages,  ancient  beliefs  and  customs  were  not  formed 
according  to  rule.  Even  if  we  were  to  admit  that  all  human  beings 
were  born  alike,  their  surroundings  have  always  been  very  different, 
and  their  intellectual  productions  must  have  differed  in  consequence. 
Mythology  is  .  .  .  determined  in  its  growth  by  ever  so  many 
accidental  circumstances,  by  ever  so  many  human  and  inhuman 
influences,  even  by  individual  poets  and  sages.  ...  It  forms  an 
immense  conglomerate  which  excludes  h.irdly  anything  that  has  ever 
passed  through  the  mind  of  man.' 

This  is  undoubtedly  sound  reasoning ;  and  we  may  add  the 
observation  that  it  should  be  applied  impartially  to  all 
methods  of  research  into  the  origin  of  religious  ideas.  The 
attempt  to  trace  out  the  long-winding  course  of  any  par- 
ticular idea  or  practice  up  to  its  ultimate  source,  entangles  the 
explorer  in  an  intricate  maze  of  queer  habits  and  hallucina- 
tions, of  which  the  nature  and  significance  have  really 
become  undecipherable  ;  the  line  is  crossed,  diverted,  and 
ravelled  until  the  clue  becomes  lost  or  erased ;  nor  is  it 
possible  to  stop  at  any  one  spot  in  the  journey  and  pro- 
claim that  the  source  is  found.  To  show  that  some  rite  or 
worship  has  a  clear  historical  origin,  or  began  within  the 
memory  of  competent  witnesses,  is  of  no  avail ;  the  folk- 
lorist  or  the  mythologist  will  so  analyse  and  rearrange 
the  facts  as  to  explain  the  underlying  hallucination  which 
distorted  them,  or  will  maintain  that  the  true  incident  was 
caught  up  into  the  atmosphere  of  a  solar  myth,  and  pre- 
cipitated again  upon  earth  in  the  shape  of  a  divine  legend. 
As  in  the  metaphysical  order  all  religions  may  be  melted 
down  into  pantheism  ;  so  there  is  hardly  any  institution  or 
article  of  faith,  or  '  thought  that  wanders  through  eternity,' 
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that  may  not  be  gently  and  reverently  relegated  through 
many  transformations  to  its  far-off  birthplace  among  the 
elementary  fictions  or  experiences  of  humanity ;  it  can  be 
provided  with  a  home  in  the  prolific  bosom  of  some  capacious 
theory.  Totemism  has  been  disinterred  by  Professor  Sayce 
from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Babylon ;  and  the  heraldic 
monsters  of  our  own  day  might  easily  claim  descent  from, 
the  tribal  worship  of  animals;  the  spider  story  may  be 
nothing  else  but  a  totemistic  impulse  moving  in  Robert 
Bruce ;  and  the  horror  of  cats  which  possesses  a  dis- 
tinguished soldier  of  our  own  day  may  be  plausibly  identi- 
fied with  the  superstitious  awe  felt  by  earlier  heroes  in  the 
presence  of  animals  that  were  taboo.  All  warriors,  indeed,  • 
are  said  to  be  themselves  taboo  by  reason  of  their  sacred 
profession ;  insomuch  that  it  has  been  gravely  asserted  that 
an  ordinance  prevailing  among  certain  fighting  tribes  of 
the  Hindu  Kiish,  which  enjoins  abstinence  from  women 
during  war  time^  is  a  sort  of  taboo,  although  a  more  prac- 
tical motive  lies  very  ready  to  hand. 

It  is  easy,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  scientific  folklorist 
often  rides  his  hobby  too  hard  and  too  far,  and  does  violence 
to  the  evolutionary  principle,  when  he  uses  it  to  prove  that 
some  modern  rite  or  rule,  which  can  be  accounted  for 
historically  or  by  common  sense,  is  allied  by  descent  to  a 
savage  custom,  nationalised  and  modified  by  changing 
environments.  On  the  other  hand  some  of  Professor  Max 
Miiller's  illustrations  of  his  general  thesis,  that  '  All  Vedic 
'  gods,  nay,  all  Aryan  gods,  were  in  the  beginning  physical,' 
may  still  be  received,  even  by  good  comparative  mytho- 
logists,  with  respectful  hesitation.  That  a  large  number  of 
the  divine  shapes  and  legends  are  mainly  personifications 
and  poetic  remains  of  natural  appearances  and  forces  is 
undeniable ;  but  the  determined  application  of  etymological 
analysis,  as  if  it  were  an  infallible  instrument  or  chemical 
test,  produces  results  which  strain  the  credit  of  an  other- 
wise legitimate  process.  We  cannot  here  enter  upon 
questions  of  high  scholarship  ;  but  we  may  refer  our  readers 
to  the  section  in  which,  after  pronouncing  Leda  to  be  a 
representative  of  the  grey  dawn,  the  Vedic  Suranyu,  the 
writer  tells  us  why  he  is  '  as  strongly  convinced  as  ever 
'  that  in  the  name  of  Helena  we  have  a  remnant  of  the 
'  Vedic  Sarama,  a  near  relation  of  Sarawyu.'  Yet  the 
abduction  of  women  and  disputes  over  beautiful  brides  have 
been  frequent  causes  of  fighting  in  all  rude  ages  ;  and  who 
is  to  assure  us  that  Homer's  story  is  not  historically  founded, 
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on  some  such  very  probable  fact?  Again,  the  watchdog, 
who  guards  the  gate  of  a  house  or  village,  has  been  known 
everywhere ;  nor  does  the  legend  which  posted  him  at  the 
gate  of  Hell  seem  to  need  any  deeper  explanation  than 
universal  custom  transferred  from  the  upper  to  the  lower 
world.  Professor  Max  Miiller,  however,  insists  in  this  book 
on  his  well-known  view  that  the  word  Kerberos  is  connected 
with  the  name  of  night  (Sarvari),  of  which  he  is  said  to  be 
a  representative. 

'  If,'  he  goes  on  to  say,  '  it  be  asked  what  could  be  the  meaning  of 
the  fight  of  PK'rakles  with  Kerberos,  and  of  his  dragging  him  forth 
from  Hades  if  only  for  a  short  time,  that  is  a  question  difficult  to 
answer  in  any  case.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have 
arisen  from  some  proverbial  saying  that  the  rising  sun  had  grappled 
with  the  darkness  of  the  night,  and  let  it  fall  into  the  abyss  the  very 
moment  he  himself  had  risen  to  the  sky  victorious.' 

There  is  certainly  no  reason  why  such  conjectures  should 
not  be  hazarded  ;  although  the  eminent  scholar  who  makes 
them  must  be  aware  that  he  has  thereby  quitted  his  own 
special  domain  of  high  scholarship,  and  has  generously 
offered  battle  upon  the  open  field  of  ingenious  guesswork 
and  unverifiable  probabilities,  where  all  suggestions  may 
pass  current  at  an  equal  value. 

We  must  be  content,  however,  with  passing  rapidly  over 
a  book  in  which  the  author  throws  down  a  bold  challenge  to 
his  numerous  adversaries,  and  fairly  offers  to  renew  the 
battle  upon  well-known  ground.  Literature  and  philology 
rely  for  evidence  on  the  past ;  with  the  present  they  have 
little  to  do  ;  the  Solar  Myth  finds  slender  warranty  among 
the  ascertainable  beliefs  and  worships  of  the  contemporary 
savage.  The  folklorist  and  the  traveller  among  wild  folk 
undertake  to  compare  and  correct  the  traditions  and  records 
of  the  past  by  actual  observation  of  primitive  societies ; 
they  do  not  reject  Yedic  texts  or  Greek  fables,  they  seek 
rather  to  reconcile  classic  paganism  with  modern  folklore 
and  barbarous  superstitions,  and  to  explain  the  grand 
procession  of  religious  ideas,  the  long  history  of  human 
credulity,  upon  a  system  that  will  include  all  periods  and 
peoples.  We  must  express  a  doubt  whether  any  complete 
synthesis  of  religious  evolution  is  possible,  and  whether  the 
modern  mind,  which  is  unsatisfied  with  anything  that  is 
not  consistent,  precise,  and  logical,  is  a  fit  instrument 
for  hewing  into  symmetrical  shape  the  rude  conglomerate 
blocks  of  superstition  in  the  dark  ages.     In  every  chain  of 
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proof  there  are  always  missing  links  which  have  to  be 
supplied  at  haphazard;  in  the  piecing  together  of  a  great 
jumble  of  miscellaneous  facts  there  are  many  which  cannot 
be  fitted  in,  are  anomalous,  or  even  contradictory,  and 
which  must  be  rejected  as  spurious  or  silently  thrown  aside. 
They  are  naturally  valued  according  to  the  use  that  can  be 
made  of  them,  so  that  upon  this  system  a  story  extracted 
from  some  ancient  writer,  or  the  metaphor  of  an  Indo- 
Aryan  hymn,  ranks  equally  with  the  latest  myth-makings 
of  Polynesia  or  Guiana. 

Some  of  our  readers  may  consider  that  our  conclusions 
are  too  sceptical,  and  that  the  construction  of  trustworthy 
hypotheses  upon  materials  carefully  tabulated,  assorted  and 
cemented,    is   well  within   the   resources   of  science.      We 
agree   that   the   immense    information    available    in    these 
days    can  be   arranged  upon  general  plans,   and    that  the 
broad  lines  of  developement  followed  by  religious  ideas  can 
be  demarcated,  mainly  because   human   imagination,    like 
human    inventiveness    in   dealing    with   things    social   and 
political,  has  always  kept  within  certain  definite  channels 
of  causation.     But  anyone  who  desires  fairly  to  realise  the 
difficulty  of  tracing  any  particular  stoiy,  fact,  or  fancy  to 
its  actual  origin,  may  do  so  by  selecting  some  quaint  custom 
or  belief  which  has  survived  to  our  own  day,  with  a  clear 
historic    pedigree,    and  considering    what    likelihood  there 
would  be  of  tracing  it  back  to  its  real  source,  without  the 
aid  of  authentic  history.     Who  could  ever  discover,  bj-  the 
comparative   method,    the   true   reason    why  Guy  Faux  is 
carried  round  on   November  5,  why  the  curfew  tolls   the 
knell  of  parting  day,  why  oak  sprigs  are  worn  on  May  29, 
or  even  primroses  on  a  fixed  date  in  April  ?    A  strong  savour 
of  myth  and  totemism  could  probably  be  detected .  in   all 
these  things,    and  in  others    that  might  be    easily  added. 
Again,   it  is   quite  possible  to  bring  within  the    sphere  of 
taboo  and  totemism  some  of  the  chief  rites  and  ceremonies 
of   the    three    great   historical    religions,    and   indeed   the 
evolution   of  belief  is    carried  up  to  this  point,    in  certain 
cases,  by  Mr.  Jevons  and  others.     Yet  if  we  suppose  the 
true  record  of  the  origin  of  Christianity  and  Islam,  or  even 
of  Buddhism,  to  have  been  entirely  lost,  what  a  completely 
false  and  misleading  theory  regarding  the  causes  and  cir- 
cumstances which  governed  the  rise  and  growth  of  these 
rites  and  creeds  might  have  been  constructed  out  of  their 
connexion   with    deep-rooted    aboriginal   instincts,    out   of 
fantastic  analogies,   and  a  philosophy  which  leans  laro-ely 
upon  imaginative  subtlety  ! 
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The  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  origins  requires,  as 
Renan  has  said,  a  keen  eye  to  discriminate  between  things 
certain,  probable,  and  plausible,  a  profound  sense  of  the 
realities  of  life,  and  the  faculty  of  appreciating  strange  and 
remote  psychological  situations.  And  even  with  all  these 
rare  qualities,  it  is  ver}'  difficult  to  attain  certitude  in  the 
problem's  solution.  There  must  be  always  wide  gaps  and 
obscure  interspaces  where  one  can  only  measure  possibilities, 
draw  cautious  inferences,  note  half-seen  indications,  and 
choose  the  likelier  clue  among  many.  All  that  can  be 
done,  for  the  most  part,  is  to  apprehend  clearly  the  general 
course  and  character  of  prehistoric  religion,  to  mark  its 
outlines  and  prominent  features,  to  catch  its  tone  and  colour, 
and  so  to  preserve  some  true  impression  of  social  and  in- 
tellectual states  through  which  the  foremost  nations  of  the 
world  have  passed,  and  which  still  survive  among  many 
races  for  whose  welfare  the  British  people  are  directly 
responsible. 
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Art.  X. — 1.  Parliamentary  Papers:  South  Africa.  1896 
and  1897. 

2.  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Assembly  of 
Cape  Colony  on  the  Jameson  Raid  into  the  Territory  of  the 
South  African  Republic.     Capetown  :   189G. 

3.  Cecil  Rhodes :  a  Biography  and  Appreciation.  Bj  Im- 
perialist. With  Personal  Eeminiscences  by  Dr.  Jameson. 
London  :  1897. 

4.  South  Africa  as  it  is.  By  F.  Eeginald  Statham. 
London:  1897. 

Tt  is  eminently  desirable  tliat  the  public  should  have  an 
accurate,  if  general,  conception  of  what  has  really 
been  happening  in  South  Africa  since  the  autumn  of 
1895.  In  the  early  part  of  1896  the  popular  mind  was 
keenly  excited  by  events  of  a  dramatic  character,  which 
called  for  the  immediate  action  of  our  statesmen.  Both 
people  and  statesmen,  it  has  since  transpired,  were  at  that 
time,  and  for  a  considerable  time  afterwards,  without  know- 
ledge as  to  the  true  nature  of  these  events,  and  the  part 
played  in  them  by  persons  in  public  and  conspicuo^^s  posi- 
tions— positions  which  entitled  them,  prima  facie  at  all 
events,  to  the  confidence  with  which  Englishmen  are  ac- 
customed to  regard  their  public  men. 

As  time  has  progressed,  abundant  evidence  has  come  to 
light  bearing  upon  the  transactions  of  the  winter  of  1895- 
96  till  a  point  has  been  reached  where  the  public  judgement 
is  in  greater  danger  of  being  smothered  by  masses  of  detail 
than  of  suffering  from  lack  of  material.  Yet  to  those  who 
have  taken  the  pains  to  study  the  whole  story  of  recent 
events,  and  to  keep  their  minds  free  from  the  violent 
prejudices  of  Mr.  Ehodes's  extreme  partisans  on  the  one 
side  and  of  Mr.  Labouchere  on  the  other  side,  that  story 
stands  out  in  great  simplicity  and  clearness.  Indeed,  the 
judicial  inquirer  is  surprised  that  in  so  much  bitter  contro- 
versy there  should  at  last  be  so  little  dispute  about  facts. 
What  concerns  us  here  is  how  these  facts  should  be  re- 
garded. The  criminal  courts,  committees  of  investigation, 
the  Governments  concerned,  have  to  consider  what  shall  be 
done.  They  are  bound  to  regard  the  expediencies  as  well 
as  the  equities  involved.  More  important,  perhaps,  in  the 
long  run  than  the  treatment  of  individuals  by  courts, 
cabinets,  and  committees  is   it  that  a  sound  public  opinion 
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should  form  itself  and  make  itself  lieard  upon  tlie  story  as 
a  whole.  Here  the  judgement  of  the  public  will  not  and 
ought  not  to  depend  upon  the  view  that  may  be  taken  as  to 
some  particular  item  or  detail  of  evidence,  as  it  is  slowly 
extracted  by  an  almost  interminable  inquiry,  of  a  refusal  by 
one  witness  to  answer  a  question,  of  another  to  produce  a 
disputed  telegram,  of  the  retailing  by  a  third  of  some  half- 
forgotten  conversation.  What  is  undisputed  as  regards 
facts  is  amply  sufficient  to  justify  certain  conclusions,  and 
to  certain  very  definite  and  very  decided  conclusions,  unless 
we  are  much  mistaken,  the  healthy  mind  of  the  British 
public  will  come. 

In  April  1896,  we  considered  very  fully  in  these  pages 
the  causes  which  had  brought  about  the  existing  position  of 
affairs  in  South  Africa  and  the  rights  and  duties  of  Great 
Britain  in  that  part  of  the  world.*  On  the  present  occasion 
we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  that  special  chapter  of  South 
African  history  which  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1895  with 
the  agreement  between  Uitlander  residents  (British  subjects 
and  foreigners)  in  the  South  African  Republic  and  eminent 
personages  in  Cape  Colony,  to  accomplish  their  objects  by 
the  employment  of  military  force  against  the  Transvaal 
Government  and  constitution.  We  have  not  yet  seen  the 
full  consequences  which  are  to  result  from  the  making,  the 
failure,  and  the  ultimate  disclosure  of  these  projects.  Em- 
bittered feelings  between  English  and  Dutch  fellow-subjects, 
strained  relations  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Transvaal, 
massacres  of  colonists  by  natives,  native  risings  vigorously 
suppressed,  and  a  most  unfortunate  and  unnecessary  stirring 
of  popular  sentiments  of  national  antagonism  in  England 
and  Germany,  are  some  of  the  fruits  already  reaped. 

Much  mischief  has  been  done.  More,  perhaps,  may  yet 
follow.  But  no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  either  as  regards 
past  or  future  by  shirking  investigation.  We  have  no 
sympathy  with  those  who  have  all  along  contended  that 
public  inquiry  into  recent  events  in  South  Africa  was  to  be 
deprecated,  and,  indeed,  that  the  Imperial  Government 
would  have  acted  well  and  wisely  if,  after  the  conviction  of 
Dr.  Jameson  and  his  associates  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice 
of  England,  it  had  determined  to  let  bygones  be  bygones, 
and  to  refuse  to  lend  its  sanction  to  any  further  investiga- 
tion. 

At  that  trial  it  was  proved  that  a  gross  outrage  had  been 


*  Edinburgh  Review,  April  1896,  vol.  clxxxiii.  p.  273. 
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committed  by  Englishmen  on  a  friendly  State.  Moreover, 
the  good  faith  of  the  nation  lay,  rightly  or  wrongly,  under 
grave  suspicion.  The  House  of  Assembly  at  Capetown  had 
in  May  189(3  appointed  a  committee,  before  which  evidence 
had  been  produced  tending  to  implicate  high  officials  in  the 
Imperial  and  Colonial  public  service  in  aiding  and  abetting 
an  elaborate  conspiracy  to  overturn  the  government  and 
constitution  of  the  Transvaal,  and  which  threw  strong  sus- 
picion, to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  their  complicity  with  the 
raid  itself. 

A  majorit}^  of  the  Caj^etown  Committee,  whilst  regretting 
that  Mr.  Rhodes  had  not  chosen  to  come  before  them, 
declared  that 

*  they  could  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than  that  the  Right  lion. 
C.  J.  Rhodes  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  preparations  that 
led  to  the  inroad.  That  in  his  capacity  as  controller  of  three  great 
joint-stock  companies — the  British  South  Africa  Conifiany,  the  De 
Beers  Consolidated  Mines,  and  the  Gold  Fields  of  South  Africa — -he 
directed  and  controlled  the  combination  which  rendered  such  a  pro- 
ceeding as  the  Jameson  Raid  possible.' 

The  Cape  House  of  Assembly  had  itself,  when  appointing 
the  above-named  committee,  unanimously  requested  the 
Imperial  (xovernment  '  to  institute  a  searching  investigation 

*  into  the  originating  and  carrying  out  of  the  inroad,'  and 
to  '  establish  effective  measures,  as  regards  the  future  ad- 
'  ministration  of  Rhodesia,  or  otherwise  to  render  impossible 

*  a  repetition  of  any  such  event.'  The  Government  of  the 
Transvaal  had  in  the  following  month  pressed,  not  un- 
naturally, upon  her  Majesty's  Government  the  taking  steps 
to  prosecute  Messrs.  Rhodes,  Beit,  and  Rutherfoord  Harris, 
as  had  already  been  done  with  regard  to  Dr.  Jameson  and 
his  accomplices,  and  had  expressed  its  conviction  '  that  it  is 

*  urgently  necessary  that  the  entire  control  and  administra- 

*  tion,  as  well  civil  as  military,  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
'  hands  of  the  British  South  Africa  Company  and  transferred 

*  to  her  Majesty's  Government.'  The  Chartered  Company, 
on  its  side,  had  also  at  a  very  early  date,  whilst  Mr.  Rhodes 
was  still  in  Africa — viz.,  on  January  9,  1896 — requested  the 
Imperial  Government  to  institute  a  searching  and  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  raid  ;  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  again  and  again  undertaken  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment  to  cause  thorough  investigation 
to  be  made  into  the  whole  subject. 

Nevertheless,  when  Parliament  met  last  January  a  strong 
feeling  became  manifest  in  a  portion  of  the  Press  and  in 
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influential  quarters  in  favour  of  dropping  all  further  inquiry. 
'  Let  bygones  be  bygones,'  it  was  said.  Let  what  might  have 
been  done,  let  who  might  be  suspected,  a  wise  statesman- 
ship would  bury  the  past.  Why  wash  our  dirty  linen  in 
public  ?  it  was  asked.  Fortunately  for  the  good  name  of 
the  nation  the  Government  resisted  this  pressure.  It  is 
better  that  dirty  linen  should  be  washed  in  public  than  not 
at  all.  And  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  not  the  man  to  pursue 
the  policy  of  '  hushing  up '  so  energetically  pressed  upon 
him,  and  to  stifle  investigation  which  was  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  general  suspicion  in  which  the  whole  story  was 
wrapped,  which  had  been  expressly  demanded  by  the  Cape 
Parliament,  the  Transvaal  Government,  and  the  London 
directors  of  the  Chartered  Company,  and  which  had  been 
repeatedly  promised  by  the  Secretary  of  State  himself. 

On  the  day  after  the  conviction  of  Dr.  Jameson,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  had  at  once  intimated  his  intention  to  ask  the 
House  of  Commons  to  appoint  a  committee,  and  at  the 
earliest  moment  of  the  present  session  that  committee  was 
duly  nominated.  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  have  had  the  matter  investigated  by  a  body  of  a 
more  judicial  nature  than  a  House  of  Commons  committee, 
and  one  which  would  have  made  the  investigation  its  chief 
business  till  its  labours  were  ended.  The  Opposition,  how- 
ever, and  Sir  William  Harcourt  favoured  a  House  of  Com- 
mons committee.  It  was,  of  course,  desirable  that  the 
House  should  act  unanimously,  and  accordingly  a  committee, 
strong  if  we  consider  its  personal  composition,  was  appointed 
to  investigate  and  report  upon,  first,  the  circumstances 
attending  the  raid ;  and,  secondly,  the  administration  of 
the  Chartered  Company. 

This  committee  began  its  labours  on  February  16,  and 
has  accordingly  sat  for  five  months.  During  that  time  it 
has  sat  on  thirty  days,  nominally  for  three  hours  a  day. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  its  sittings  have  frequently  been 
much  under  three  hours,  and  the  time  devoted  to  taking 
evidence  has  been  much  less  still,  ovfing  to  the  necessity  of 
the  members  of  the  committee  having  to  discuss  various 
points  amongst  themselves.  Let  us  assume,  however,  that 
it  has  sat  for  ninety  hours  in  the  session — i.e.  at  the  rate  of 
eighteen  hours  per  month.  A  judicial  tribunal  would  in 
three  weeks  have  given  as  much  time  to  the  inquiry  as  the 
committee  has  in  five  months.  But  the  committee  sits  only 
during  the  session — i.e.  for  seven  months  it  will  not  sit  at 
all.     So  that  we  are  far  within  the  mark  in  stating  that  in 
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six  weeks  a  judicial  tribunal  would  do  the  work  which 
it  will  take  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  two  years 
to  do! 

There  is  no  doubt  something  to  be  said  against  statutory 
quasi-judicial  commissions,  for  which  of  course  the  Parnell 
Commission  is  the  most  conspicuous  precedent.  But  on  the 
other  hand  Englishmen,  who  fortunately  are  accustomed  to 
a  high  standard  in  judicial  inquiries,  have  been  disappointed 
at  the  want  of  thoroughness,  the  lack  of  dignit}^  and  the 
lamentable  partisanship  which  from  time  to  time  have  been 
manifested  in  the  recent  proceedings.  Mr.  Labouchere's 
action  in  writing  to  a  newspaper  an  attack  upon  those  very 
persons  into  whose  conduct  he  was  judicially  inquiring 
cannot  be  too  severely  condemned.  On  the  other  side, 
the  impatience  with  which  Sir  William  Harcourt's  very 
necessary  and  proper  cross-examination  of  the  Chartered 
Company's  witnesses  was  received,  and  the  antagonistic 
attitude  assumed  by  certain  members  towards  other  wit- 
nesses whose  evidence  was  probably  distasteful  to  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  his  friends,  were  far  from  edifying.  In  short,  it  is  clear 
that  the  political  partisanship  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  impossibility  of  combining  with  the  judicial  character 
the  advocate's  business  of  examination  and  cross-examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  unfit  its  committees  from  adequately  per- 
forming quasi-judicial  functions  of  this  kind.  Inevitably 
the  inquiry  degenerates  into  a  party  contest. 

We  have  said  that  the  main  facts  of  the  South  African 
story,  to  which  we  shall  shortly  refer,  are  now  hardly  in 
dispute.  It  is  an  additional  subject  for  satisfaction  that 
the  law  applicable  to  the  chief  incident  in  this  story  has 
also  been  put  beyond  all  question  by  the  lucid  charge  to  the 
jury  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  England.  Lord  Russell, 
assisted  by  Mr.  Justice  Hawkins  and  Baron  Pollock,  formed 
as  strong  a  criminal  court  as  could  be  wished,  to  try  the 
charges  against  Dr.  Jameson  and  the  military  officers  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  the  Raid. 

The  offence  was  the  preparation  and  fitting  out  of  an 
expedition  from  British  territor}-  against  a  friendly  State. 
The  taking  part  in  the  expedition  was  merely  evidence  of 
the  preparation  and  fitting  out,  which  the  statute  had 
constituted  the  gist  of  the  offence.  The  offence,  therefore, 
might  have  been  committed  by  British  subjects  anywhere, 
and  not  merely  on  the  borders  of  the  colony  from  which  the 
expedition  started.  Men  who  conspired  to  forward  this 
expedition,  whether  they  were  in  London,  in  Paris,  or  in 
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Capetown,  liad  broken  the  law  just  as  clearly  as  those  at 
Mafeking.  In  the  eyes  of  the  judges  who  tried  and 
sentenced  the  defendants,  they  could  not  be  regarded  as 
half-instructed  men  who  almost  unawares  had  blundered 
across  the  provision  of  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Here  was  no 
mere  technical  breach  of  the  law.  Dr.  Jameson  held  the 
high  and  responsible  public  position  of  Administrator  of 
Rhodesia.  Sir  John  Willoughby  and  his  associates  held 
commissions  in  the  household  and  other  regiments  of  the 
army,  and  for  months  before  the  raid  itself  they  had  made 
use  of  their  official  positions  to  prepare  a  military  attack 
upon  a  neighbour  State.  We  now  know  beyond  all  cavil 
that  the  raid  was  no  mere  outburst  of  hot-headed  enthu- 
siasm. The  political  head  of  Rhodesia  had  for  months 
past,  in  concert  with  officers  of  the  British  army,  been  col- 
lecting arms,  storing  prov^isions,  inquiring  into  the  military 
strength  and  equipments  of  the  Boers,  and  of  the  arsenal 
at  Pretoria — in  short,  taking  the  necessary  preliminary  steps 
to  carry  out  a  military  coup  de  main  upon  the  Boer  capital, 
when  the  right  moment  should  arrive.  After  crossing  the 
frontier  and  before  meeting  the  forces  of  the  Transvaal,  Dr. 
Jameson  and  his  officers  were  on  two  occasions  ordered  in 
the  Queen's  name  to  return,  one  message  having  been  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  other  by  the  Governor  of  the 
Cape.  Both  were  disregarded,  and  the  advance  continued 
till  the  surrender  at  Kriigersdorp,  after  a  considerable  number 
of  men  had  been  killed  and  wounded.  In  some  countries, 
as  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  observed,  those  made  prisoners 
would  have  been  verj'-  speedily  dealt  with.  In  this  case  the 
Transvaal  authorities  handed  them  all  over  to  the  British 
Government  to  be  tried  by  their  own  countrymen.  Their 
leaders  were  alone  put  upon  their  trial.  They  were  con- 
victed, there  being  in  fact  no  defence,  and  were  sentenced 
by  the  court  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  without  hard 
labour,  for  periods  ranging  from  fifteen  months  to  five 
months. 

It  is  not  usual  in  this  country  for  the  court  to  take  into 
consideration  in  sentencing  prisoners  the  indirect  conse- 
quences of  conviction,  such  as  the  loss  of  situation  or  reputa- 
tion may  probably  entail.  Here,  in  truth,  the  main  punish- 
ment as  regards  the  officers  was  the  loss  of  their  commissions, 
and  if  this  had  fallen  upon  men  who  were  merely  blindly 
carrying  out  the  orders  of  immediately  superior  officers,  that 
punishment  would  undoubtedly  have  been  severe.  In  them- 
selves the  sentences  of  the  court  seem  lenient  j  but  they 
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were  immediately  modified  by  the  Home  Secretary,  who 
explained  in  the  House  of  Commons  thab  sentencing  was 
the  function  of  judges,  not  of  ministers,  but  who  next  day 
practically  altered  these  sentences  by  making  the  prisoners 
first-class  misdemeanants  only.  But  even  yet  justice  was 
to  be  still  further  tempered  with  merc3^  Dr.  Jameson's 
ill-health  in  detention  brought  about  his  complete  release 
when  he  had  undergone,  we  think,  about  half  the  term 
imposed  by  the  court ;  and  Sir  John  Willoughby's  was 
shortened  apparently  because,  his  evidence  being  needed 
before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee,  it  would  have 
been  painful  to  him  and  them  that  he  should  have  appeared 
before  them  as  a  prisoner. 

The  leniency   with   which   the   public  has    regarded  the 
authors  of  so  much  evil  is  due  very  largely,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, to  the  original  misapprehension  of  the  facts  of 
the  case.     The  Raid,  as  the  circumstances  attending  it  have 
become  gradually  known,  bears  a  very  different  aspect  to 
that  originally  accepted  by  nine-tenths  of  the  people.     When 
the  news  was  flashed  along  the  wires  that  Jameson  with  a  few 
hundred  Englishmen  had  burst  across  the  frontier  of  the 
Transvaal  to  the  rescue  of  English  women  and  children  at 
Johannesburg,  who  were  calling  for  his  assistance  in  their 
imminent  peril  from  armed  and  infuriated  Boers,  and  that, 
even  whilst  one  read  the  news,  in  all  probability  English- 
men   and    Dutchmen    were    actually    contending    in    the 
field,   British    patriotism    as    a    matter  of    course    rallied 
warmly  to   the  side  of  its  own  countrymen.     The  country 
wished  for  the  success  of  its  own  arms,  and  when  a  day  or  two 
later  the  German  Emperor  thrust  himself  forward  as  the 
friend  of  our  enemies  an  explosion  of  j)opular  indignation 
took  place.     The  Government  did  well  in  at  once  sending 
to  sea   the  special  service  squadron,  thus  taking  the  most 
appropriate  step  to  convince  all  whom  it  might  concern  that 
no  difficulties   between  ourselves  and  the  Transvaal  would 
render  admissible  the  interference  of  foreign  powers  in  the 
internal  afi:airs  of  South  Africa.     In  the  Jameson  Eaid  the 
Poet  Laureate  saw  another  Charge  of  Balaclava,  and  many 
people,  perhaps  of  more  prosaic  temperaments,  were  ready 
enough  to  condemn  the  Colonial  Secretary  for  repudiating, 
as  he  did  from  the  very  first  instant  in  no  measured  terms, 
the  '  fiHbustering'actionof  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  men.  Why, 
asked  Mr.  Chamberlain's  critics,  should  Englishmen  be  con- 
demned unheard '?     Fortunate,  indeed,  is  it  for  this  country 
that  at  a  time  of  such  excitement  the  Colonial  Office  was 
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presided  over  by  a  strong  man  who  knew  his  own  mind. 
Two  days  before  the  surrender  at  Kriigersdorp  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain had  telegraphed  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  that  Dr. 
Jameson  had  committed  '^  an  act  of  war — or,  rather,  filibuster- 
'  ing' — against  a  foreign  and  friendly  State,  for  which  the 
circumstances  afforded  no  shadow  of  excuse.  If  the  Chartered 
Company  'had  set  Dr.  Jameson  in  motion  or  were  privy  to 

*  his  marauding  action,'  the  Government  would  be  compelled 
to  consider  whether  the  '  charter  should  not  be  revoked  and 

*  the  corporation  dissolved.'  The  Secretary  of  State  in  vain 
invited  Mr.  Rhodes — the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape  and  the 
Managing  Director  of  the  Chartered  Company — to  join  him 
in  repudiating  these  lawless  proceedings  of  his  subordinates. 
Maybe  the  voice  of  Mr.  Rhodes  would  have  secured  more 
attention  from  Dr.  Jameson  and  officers  of  the  British  army 
than  even  the  commands  of  their  Sovereio^n  transmitted  to 
them  by  her  Secretary  of  State  and  her  representative  at 
the  Cape ! 

Mr.  Chamberlain  little  knew  then  of  the  circumstances 
since  brought  to  his  knowledge  and  to  that  of  the  public. 
His  despatches  and  his  speeches  conclusively  show  the 
ignorance  in  which  the  Colonial  Office  had  been  kept  as  to 
the  part  which  had  been  played  by  leading  officials  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  Badly  informed  as  he  was  from  the 
very  first,  he  did  the  right  thing  in  dissociating  the  Imperial 
Government  from  the  action  of  that  company  and  its  officials, 
avoiding  the  mistake  into  which  so  many  fell  at  the  time,  of 
identifying  with  the  fortunes  of  its  manager  British  patriotism 
and  national  feeling.  It  lies  at  the  very  root  of  the  true 
understanding  of  the  troubled  events  of  the  last  two  years 
in  South  Africa  and  of  the  present  position,  to  realise  that 
the  difficulties  with  the  Transvaal  have  been  difficulties 
between  that  State  and  the  officials  of  the  Chartered  Company 
rather  than  between  that  State  and  Great  Britain,  as  repre- 
sented by  her  statesmen,  governors,  and  public  servants. 
To  the  Chartered  Company  has  been  delegated,  under  the 
sanction  of  Parliament,  wide  authority  over  large  districts 
of  South  Africa,  but  the  relations  between  the  Empire  and 
foreign  States  are  not  in  its  hands,  and  it  is  intolerable  that 
its  officials  should  behave  as  if  the  sole  duty  of  the  British 
Government  was  to  give  the  sanction  of  British  force  to  any 
action  which  ambitious  managers  of  that  corporation  may 
choose  to  take. 

To-day  the  public  is  no  longer  in  the  dark.     Kriigersdorp 
was  no  Balaclava.  The  Raid  was  no  gallant  rush  to  the  rescue. 
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but  the  pi'emeditated  part  of  a  long-planned  scheme  framed 
with  other  objects  than  the  safety  of  women  and  children. 
The  inquiry  before  the  House  of  Commons  Committee  has 
thrown  little  more  light  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  Eaid 
than  was  to  be  gathered  or  very  clearly  inferred  from  the 
evidence    produced    before    the    committee    at   Capetown. 
Still,  in  a  case  of  so  much  importance  to  individuals,  it  was 
clearly  most  desirable  that  direct  proof,  so  far  as  possible, 
should  be  given,  and  that  persons  aifected  by  it  should  be 
invited  to  give  their  explanations.     Moreover,  the  evidence 
and  report  of  the  Cape  Committee  had  not  received  in  the 
English  press  the  full  notice  due  to  their  great  importance, 
and  consequently  the  general  public  was  still  largely  left  in 
its  original  belief,  that  the  whole  trouble  had  arisen  out  of 
the  gallant,  if  hasty,  action  of  '  Dr.  Jim,'  in  responding  to 
an  invitation  from  Johannesburg  to  advance  to  the  rescue  of 
English  women  and  children  from  well-armed  and  infuriated 
Boers.     The  advance  across  the  frontier,  it  will  be  remem- 
bered, took  place  on  Sunday  evening,  December  29, 1895  ;  the 
letter  of  invitation  to  Dr.  Jameson  from  leading  citizens  in 
Johannesburg  was  published  in  the  '  Times '  of  January  1, 
1896,   having    been  telegraphed   on  December  30  to  that 
paper  by  Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris,  the  secretary  of  the  Char- 
tered Company,  upon  the  instructions  of  Mr.  Rhodes.     The 
history  of  this  letter  to  Dr.  Jameson  is  a  very  curious  one.  It 
was  obtained  by  Dr.  Jameson  himself  when  at  Johannesburg, 
in  November  1895,  from  Colonel   Rhodes  and    four  other 
leaders  of  the  Reform  party,  and  was  purposely  left  undated 
in    order   that    the    date   might    be    put  in,    when   in   Dr. 
Jameson's  judgement   the   time   for   acting    upon    it   had 
arrived.     On  December  20,  Mr.  Rhodes  asked  Dr.  Harris  to 
telegraph  to  Johannesburg  for  a  copy  of  this  letter,  and  the 
copy  he  received  bore  that  date — December  20.     This  date 
Dr.    Harris    did    not    altogether   understand,    so    when   on 
Saturday,   December    28,   he  received  a  telegram  from  Dr. 
Jameson  that  the  letter  was  to  be   published  at  once,  he 
thought  he  would  be   carrying  out  Dr.    Jameson's  wishes 
by  inserting  the  date  of  December  28,  so  as  to  suit   the 
time   of  the    actual    invasion,    and   by   further    stating  to 
the  '  Times '  that   the   letter   of  invitation  had  just    been 
sent  to  Dr.  Jameson  at  Mafeking.     Thus  a  letter  written 
to  Dr.  Jameson  at  his  own  request,   six  weeks  before,  was 
made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  an  urgent  demand  for 
the    assistance    of  Dr.   Jameson's   forces  in   the  imminent 
peril   to   which  the  harmless   English   inhabitants   of    the 
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mining  city  had  become  suddenly  exposed.  This  letter  was 
read  by  Dr.  Jameson  to  the  troopers  before  the  advance 
took  place.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  explained  that  he  himself 
did  not  notice  the  changes  of  date  in  the  letter,  and  that 
in  directing  it  to  be  sent  to  the  '  Times/  he  had  no  inten- 
tion whatever  of  conveying  that  that  invitation  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  Jameson's  advance.  Jameson  had  made 
the  raid  without  his,  Rhodes's,  authority,  but,  subject  to 
that  remark,  he,  Mr.  Ehodes,  declared  himself  quite  ready 
to  accept  the  findings  as  to  facts  of  the  Cape  Committee. 

Amongst  the  findings  of  the  Cape  Committee,  amply 
supported  by  documentary  evidence,  and  accepted,  as  we 
have  seen,  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  it  is  worth  while  to  call  attention 
to  the  following  : — 

'  In  addition  to  finding  large  sums  of  money,  which  to  a  great  extent 
financed  the  revolutionary  movement  in  Johannesburg,  it  is  in 
evidence  that  the  British  South  Africa  Company,  by  means  of  its 
agents  and  employes,  imported  and  smuggled  large  quantities  of  arms 
and  ammunition  from  this  colony  to  the  South  Afi-ican  Eepublic. 
During  the  montlis  of  October,  November,  and  December  1895  large 
quantities  of  arms  were  forwarded  by  the  British  South  Africa  Com- 
pany over  the  Cape  Government  railways  to  Kimberley  and  Mafeking,' 

whence  their  distribution  was  superintended  by  the  com- 
pany's agents ;  Maxim  guns,  ammunition  and  rifles,  con- 
cealed in  drums  of  oil,  being  thus  consigned  ultimately  to 
Johannesburg.  It  is  now  fully  admitted,  as,  indeed,  after 
the  documents  brought  to  light  it  was  impossible  to  deny, 
that  an  armed  revolution  had  been  long  prepared  ;  arms 
had  been  introduced,  provisions  had  been  stored  to  enable 
Johannesburg  to  stand  a  siege,  and  by  the  time  the  Raid 
occurred,  expenses  on  a  very  large  scale  had  been  incurred, 
the  contribution  of  Mr.  Beit  alone,  one  of  the  Chartered 
Company's  directors,  amounting  to  about  200,000L,  and  that 
of  Mr.  C.  J.  Rhodes  to  about  60,000Z.  But  what  is  common 
knowledge  now  was  entirely  unsuspected  by  the  British 
public  in  the  early  part  of  1896,  when  the  rescue  theory  of 
the  Raid  prevailed.  Sir  Hercules  Robinson,  the  Colonial 
Office,  and  all,  or  at  least  several,  of  the  Chartered  Company's 
directors  were  in  ignorance  as  complete  as  that  of  the 
public,  of  the  plans  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr.  Beit,  and  the 
Johannesburg  Reformers. 

It  is  worth  while  now  to  call  to  mind  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
despatch  of  February  4,  1896.  In  this  he  explained  very 
clearly  the  grievances  of  the  Uitlanders,  observed  that  when 
the  first  rumour   of  a  contemplated  raid  reached   him  it 
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had  seemed  *  almost  incredible,'  recajjitiilated  the  energetic 
measures  of  prevention  which  he  had  taken,  and  mentioned 
the  magnanimity,  the  wisdom,  and  the  moderation  shown 
by  President  Kruger  in  handing  over  the  raiders  for  trial 
in  England.  But  what  in  the  light  of  later  knowledge 
makes  this  despatch  so  important  is  contained  in  para- 
graphs 8,  11,  and  12  : — 

'  Up  to  the  time  of  the  Raid  the  Uitlander  leaders  had  kept  within 
the  limits  of  constitutional  agitation,  but  their  success  in  this  direction 
was  not  encouraging.  ...  It  seems  to  be  proved  that,  wliatever  may 
have  been  the  secret  schemes  of  individuals,  the  agitation,  as  the  great 
majority  of  the  Uitlanders  understood  it,  and  to  Avhich  they  gave  their 
sympathy,  was  one  proceeding  on  the  only  lines  on  which  an  agitation 
against  an  organised  Government  of  military  strength  can  proceed 
with  any  hope  of  success — that  is  to  say,  it  was  an  open  and  above- 
board  agitation,  prosecuted  without  violence  and  within  the  lines  of 
the  Constitution.' 

Par.  13  shows  the  spirit  in  which  any  inquisitiveness  on 
the  part  of  the  Imperial  authorities  would  have  been  re- 
ceived in  certain  influential  quarters  : — 

'  It  is  needless  to  say  that  her  Majesty's  Government  had  watched 
the  progress  of  these  events  with  careful  attention.  Apart  from  their 
legitimate  concern  for  the  interests  of  so  large  a  body  of  British 
subjects,  they  could  not  but  feel  a  keen  anxiety  lest  the  agitation 
should  degenerate  into  a  contest  with  the  constituted  authorities;  but 
there  Avas  no  ground  for  their  active  intervention.  The  Uitlanders 
and  their  organs  had  always  deprecated  the  introduction  into  the 
dispute  of  what  is  called  in  South  Africa  the  "  Imperial  factor."  To 
have  intervened  uninvited  seemed  impracticable,  and  calculated  only 
to  be  injurious  to  the  prospects  of  a  peaceful  and  satisfactory  settle- 
ment.' 

We  now  know  of  course  that  the  Colonial  Office  no  less 
than  the  public  was  completely  deceived.  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Selborne  have  both  stated  exactly  Avhat  they 
knew  and  what  they  believed  at  the  time  the  llaid  took 
place,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  public  attaches 
the  most  implicit  confidence  to  their  words.  Indeed,  the 
slight  difference  between  their  account  of  the  conversation 
in  August  1895  at  the  Colonial  Office  and  that  given  by 
Dr.  Harris  is  no  greater  than  is  almost  certain  to  arise  in 
the  recollection  of  a  conversation  nearly  two  years  old  by 
persons  who  look  at  its  subject  matter  from  a  different  point 
of  view.  The  Colonial  Office  at  home,  and  its  representative 
at  the  Cape,  after  all  their  intercourse  with  Chartered 
Company  officials,  believed  merely  that  there  was  brewing 
in  Johannesburg  much  discontent  amongst  the  Uitlanders, 
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and  that  this  might,  sooner  or  later — perhaps  in  a  few 
weeks'  time,  perhaps  not  for  a  couple  of  years — break  out 
into  insurrection.  They  did  not  know  who  its  leaders  were. 
They  had  no  idea  of  the  '  Jameson  plan '  or  the  contem- 
plated '  Jameson  Raid,'  nor  had  they  the  slightest  suspicion 
that  the  Johannesburg  revolution  was  being  largely  con- 
trolled and  financed  from  Capetown. 

Now  in  one  sense  all  this  is  eminently  satisfactory ;  yet 
in  another  sense  it  is  surely  very  much  the  reverse !  How 
comes  it  that  so  wide-reaching  a  conspiracy  could  have 
been  carried  to  such  a  length,  that  such  a  large  part  of 
the  programme  should  have  been  successfully  carried  out, 
without  the  knowledge  of  our  high  Imperial  oflEicials  at 
home  and  abroad?  Whilst  honourable,  active,  and  able 
ministers  in  Downing  Street  think  that  in  the  course  of 
years  a  revolution — a  perfectly  hona-fide  one — might  break 
out  in  Johannesburg,  the  plot  was  already  carefully  drawn 
out,  the  city  armed  and  provisioned,  the  troops  collected, 
and  the  day  fixed.  The  Prime  Minister  of  Cape  Colony 
was,  of  course,  the  mainspring  of  the  plan.  He  was  in 
daily  communication  with  the  Governor  of  the  Cape  and 
with  other  Imperial  ofiicials.  He  was  in  a  second  degree  a 
minister  of  the  Queen.  He  had  colleagues,  who  had  surely 
a  right  to  be  trusted  by  their  chief.  It  is  not  our  business 
here  to  discuss  the  conduct  of  individuals  where  any 
defence  can  yet  be  made.  But  Mr.  Ehodes  has  admitted 
the  charges  brought  against  him.  His  policy  was  to  confide 
only  in  those  (whether  Imperial  officers  or  not)  of  whose 
devotion  to  himself  or  to  the  Chartered  Company  he  felt 
sure.  Of  course  he  did  not  tell  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Of 
course  he  did  not  tell  Sir  Hercules  Eobinson.  They  had 
duties  to  the  Empire  which  most  assuredly  they  would  per- 
form, even  at  the  risk  of  loss  of  an  opportunity  to  the 
Chartered  Company.  Thus  persons  who  could  not  be 
trusted  by  Mr.  Rhodes  were  duly  hoodwinked,  whilst  in 
others  he  found  tools.  And  so  it  happened  that  a  con- 
spiracy which  should  have  been  exposed  and  denounced  by 
the  Colonial  and  Imperial  Governments  owed  its  ultimate 
defeat  to  the  rities  of  the  Boers. 

The  Raid  cannot  of  course  any  longer  be  palliated  or 
defended  as  it  •  once  was.  It  was,  we  now  know,  as 
regards  the  '  inner  circle '  of  the  plot,  an  essential  part 
of  the  Johannesburg  conspiracy,  and  it  is  not  right  or 
fair  to  consider  the  one  without  tlie  other.  What  then  is 
now  alleged  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  friends  to 
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justif}'- or  excuse  his  action  ?  As  time  lias  passed,  various 
defences  liave  been  put  forward  by  friends  who  ought  to 
have  been,  and  who  represented  themselves  as  being  well 
informed,  as  to  their  chief's  objects.  One  of  these,  put 
forward  with  no  little  pretension  to  authority,  based  Dr. 
Jameson's  sudden  inroad  upon  Mr.  Rhodes's  knowledge  of 
German  intrigues  at  Pretoria.  It  was,  indeed,  fully  admitted 
that  it  was  Mr.  Rhodes  himself  who  had  made  the  Eaid,  his 
object  being  to  seize  at  Pretoria  certain  highly  incriminating 
documents,  to  expose  a  dastardly  plot,  and  so  save  the  British 
Empire  from  the  dangerous  machinations  of  President 
Kruger  with  the  German  Emperor.  But  nothing  of  this 
sort  seems  any  longer  to  be  alleged,  and  neither  Mr. 
Rhodes  nor  any  other  member  of  the  Chartered  Company 
has  given  any  evidence  at  any  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  sup- 
port this  theory.  In  its  last  phase  the  defence  takes  high 
ground.  True  there  was  a  great  conspiracy.  True  a  raid 
was  prepared  as  part  of  it.  But  the  circumstances  at 
Johannesburg  justified  the  conspiracy.  It  was  a  great  pity 
it  did  not  succeed,  for  then  those  whom  a  technical  law 
now  regards  as  guilty  of  crime  would  be  honoured  as  the 
heroes  they  are,  and  the  wide  scope  and  large  patriotism 
of  the  statesmanship  of  Mr.  Rhodes  would  be  acknow- 
ledged on  all  hands.  The  Raid  started  at  an  inopportune 
moment,  and  against  Mr.  Rhodes's  wishes.  The  'Jameson 
'  Raid '  was  a  mistake.  It  was  ill-timed.  The  '  Jameson 
'  Plan '  was  a  statesmanlike  conception.  The  Uitlander 
grievances  made  a  revolution  at  Johannesburg  the  duty  of 
patriotic  inhabitants  of  the  mining  city.  It  might,  strictly 
speaking,  be  illegitimate  for  British  subjects  to  lend  matei-ial 
force  to  the  Revolutionists  or  Reformers.  But  think  of 
William  III.,  of  Garibaldi,  of  Colonel  Vassos  !  Their  pro- 
ceedings were  scarcely  regular,  yet  how  do  we  regard  their 
actions  ? 

What  view,  then,  does  it  behove  the  public  to  take  as  to 
the  merit  or  demerit  of  these  proceedings? 

We  have  thought  it  right  to  name  at  the  head  of  this 
article  the  book  in  which  Mr.  Rhodes's  claim  to  the  grati- 
tude and  admiration  of  his  countrymen  appears  to  be  put 
forward  with  most  authority.  It  could  hardly  have  been 
written  without,  at  least,  the  knowledge  and  sanction  of 
Mr.  Rhodes,  whose  words  uttered  in  private  are  often 
brought  before  us  by  the  anonymous  author.  Its  last 
chapter,  devoted  to  personal  reminiscences  of  the  great  states- 
man, is  written  by  his  lifelong  friend  Dr.  Jameson.     In  this 
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work  Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  is  described  as  one  of  the  wisest  and 
noblest  of  Englislimen.  He  had  made  money  in  order  to 
further  objects  of  pure  patriotism,  rather  than  to  accomplish 
any  end  of  his  own.  Indeed,  he  does  not  value  money  for 
its  own  sake,  but  solely  as  an  instrument  of  power.  It  has 
always  been  his  dream  to  extend  the  Empire,  a  dream  too 
cften  thwarted  by  an  incompetent,  or  selfish,  or  parochial- 
minded  British  statesmanship.  The  only  hope  for  South 
Africa  lies  in  Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  Chartered  Company  ; 
indeed,  the  reader  could  never  guess,  from  '  Imperialist's ' 
account,  that  Imperial  officers  or  troops  had  ever  lent 
assistance  to  the  establishment  and  pi'otection  and  exten- 
sion of  South  African  civilisation  !  The  praise  sometimes 
seems  extravagant,  it  must  be  admitted.  On  the  other  hand^ 
it  is  quite  true  that,  owing  to  Mr.  Rhodes,  the  bounds  of  the 
Empire  have  been  widely  extended,  and  assuredly  no  one 
who  studies  the  facts  doubts  that  Mr.  Rhodes  really  does 
possess  in  a  high  degree  one  quality  of  greatness — the  power 
of  gaining  an  almost  unlimited  ascendency  over  smaller  men. 
His  almost  unprecedented  wealth,  and  the  quite  unprece- 
dented skill  with  which  he  wields  this  favourite  '  instrument 
'  of  power,'  would  not  have  sufficed  him,  were  they  not 
united  with  personal  endowments  of  a  very  exceptional 
nature.  We  have  no  intention  here  to  follow  Mr.  Rhodes's 
career,  some  portions  of  which  have  surely  been  forgotten  or 
too  lightly  touched  upon  by  his  biographer.  But  we  cannot 
allow  all  inquiry  into  facts  to  be  treated  as  unnecessary 
because  of  the  unimpeachable  virtues  of  that  great  states- 
man. 

'  If  all  the  ends  he  aims  at  are  his  country's, 
His  God's  and  truth's,' 

he  will  fall,  no  doubt,  'a  blessed  martyr;  '  if  he  falls  at  all. 
As  yet  such  a  martyrdom  does  not  seem  to  be  at  hand.  There 
is  abundant  evidence,  as  we  have  said,  to  guide  us  to  certain 
conclusions  as  to  recent  events ;  and  in  such  circumstances 
no  wise  judge  will  give  overwhelming  weight  to  '  mere 
'  witnesses  to  character.' 

It  is  a  little  dangerous,  we  are  fully  aware,  to  criticise 
Mr.  Rhodes  or  the  Chartered  Company. 

'  The  more  the  work  of  the  Chartered  Company,'  says  '  Imperialist,' 
'  is  looked  into,  the  more  favourably  it  will  compare  with  that  of  any 
other  similar  company  ;  and  the  day  Avill  come — it  is  not,  I  think,  far 
distant — when  the  carping  criticism  to  which  the  company  and  its 
founder  have  been  so  long  subjected  will  seem  as  disgraceful  to  the 
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intelligence  or  the  honesty  of  the  carpers,  as  it  is  disloyal  to  the  Empire 
to  which  they  belong.'  * 

The  connexion  between  the  Companj'^  and  the  Empire 
would  appear  to  be  much  closer  than  that  between  the 
Empire  and  its  own  officials  ;  for  at  p.  187  we  come  upon 
the  following  very  remarkable  passage  referring  to  the  Raid 
(the  italics  are  our  own)  : — 

'  Mr.  Rhodes,  as  Cape  Premier,  acted  to  some  extent  without  the 
official  knowledge  of  the  High  Commissioner,  whose  approval  would 
have  made  all  these  precautions  perfectly  regular,  and  who  was  certainly 
perfectly  aware  of  the  impending  revolution  at  Johannesburg,  and 
perhaps  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  preparations.  He,  of  course, 
intended  also  to  use  Jameson's  force  to  insure  the  success  of  the  insur- 
rection in  the  Transvaal.' 

And  'Imperialist'  goes  on  to  refer  approvingly  to  the 
unhappy  annexation  proceedings  of  Sir  T.  Shepstone  and  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.  Thus  it  is  '  disloyal '  to  criticise  the  late 
managing-  director  of  the  Chartered  Company  ;  whilst  it  is 
patriotic  to  insinuate  that  the  representative  of  the  Empire 
at  the  Cape  was  accessory  before  the  fact  to  the  Raid  ! 

What,  then,  is  the  gist  of  the  case  made  for  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  the  Chartered  Company?  We  find  the  same  line  taken 
by  '  Imperialist,'  by  Mr.  Rhodes's  counsel  before  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee,  and  by  his  friends  generally.  It 
is  this,  that,  though  technical  1}'  illegitimate,  the  conspiracy 
at  Johannesburg  and  the  preparations  for  the  Raid,  parts 
of  course  of  one  scheme,  were  substantially  and  morally 
righteous  and  patriotic  steps  intended  to  free  the  foreign 
inhabitants  of  the  Transvaal  from  oppressive  tyranny,  and 
at  the  same  time  to  win  for  England  a  new  province. 

Let  us  listen  for  a  moment  to  the  advocates  of  the  other 
side  of  the  question,  of  whom  perhaps  the  most  strenuous 
is  Mr.  F.  R.  Statham.  This  book  is  the  work  of  an  advocate, 
not  of  a  judge;  but,  nevertheless,  it  assuredly  deserves  to 
be  read  carefully.  The  Boers  are  not  always  just  and  wise, 
and  our  author's  prejudices  in  domestic  British  politics  are 
so  apparent  that  English  readers  will  be  warned  against 
accepting  implicitly  his  authority  in  matters  with  which 
they  are  less  familiar.  The  late  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  is 
supposed,  for  instance,  to  have  earned  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  English  Dissenters  by  the  passing  of  the  Education 
Act  of  1870  !  Nevertheless,  it  will  frequently  be  found  that 
the  advocate  has  on  his  side  of  the  controversy  a  very  for- 

*  Cecil  Rhodes,  p.  77. 
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midable  array  of  facts.  We  have  given  '  Imperialist's ' 
claim  that  the  action  of  his  hero  and  his  Company  were 
due  to  the  purest  patriotism  and  the  most  high-minded 
statesmanship.  This  view  has  been  held  by  no  small 
number  of  persons,  and  it  is  only  fair  that  we  should  now 
give  Mr.  Statham's  contention,  which,  again,  is  held  by 
many  besides  himself.  According  to  this  view,  Mr.  Rhodes 
and  those  who  really  decided  the  policy  of  the  Company 
had  become  deeply  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  days 
of  gambling  in  '  imaginary  gold  reefs '  were  nearly  over. 
Gold  was  not  being  profitably  worked  in  Rhodesia,  and 
the  very  existence  of  his  Company  seemed  to  make  a  new 
policy  necessary.     The  i)lan  projected,  therefore,  was — 

'  the  capture  of  the  Witwatersrand  gold  fields  in  the  Transvaal,  and 
their  subjection  to  precisely  the  same  autocratic  authority  and  control 
as  that  which  had  been  established  over  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines. 
For  the  accomplishment  of  this  end  three  things  were  requisite — (1) 
the  gradual  amalgamation  of  Johannesburg  mining  properties  into  two 
or  three  dominating  groups;  (2)  the  est-iblishment  of  Mr.  lihodes  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Government  and  people  of  Great  Britain  as  a  great 
Imperialist  and  patriot ;  and  (3)  the  formulating  of  such  complaints 
against  the  Government  of  the  South  African  Republic  as  might  justify 
the  British  Government  in  intervening  on  behalf  of  the  foreign 
population  of  the  Transvaal.  Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  amalgamation  of  the  Kimberley  diamond  mines,  and  with 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  now  used  for  purposes  of  financial  and 
political  control,  have  been  very  well  able  to  comprehend  the  objects 
that  were  being  pursued  in  Johannesburg  by  the  heroes  of  the 
Kimberley  amalgamation.  An  amalgamation  of  the  Johannesburg 
mines  on  the  same  lines  as  the  Kimberley  amalgamation  could  not  fail, 
if  only  the  needful  power  of  political  administration  were  also  present, 
to  nitike  the  heads  of  the  amalgamation  absolute  masters  of  the  gold 
industry,  and  of  the  bodies  and  souls  of  all  in  any  way  dependent 
on  it.  .  .  .'  * 

The  object  was,  in  short,  to  win  for  a  group  of  capitalists 
a  monopoly  of  commercial  and  political  power.  '  That  is 
'  the  answer  to  be  always  given  to  any  question  as  to  Mr. 
*  Rhodes's  motives  in  organising  and  heading  a  conspiracy 
'  against  the  Transvaal.'  In  support  of  this  policy  Mr. 
Statham  declares  that  the  Uitlander  grievances  were  exag- 
gerated or  actually  trumped  up.  Tlie  Chartered  Company's 
own  charge  of  50  per  cent,  on  geld  profits  far  exceeded 
any  duties  imposed  on  mining  by  the  Transvaal  Government. 
No  one  cared  a  bit  about  the  franchise,  the  grievance  of 
exclusion  having  been  greatly  lessened  by  the  grant  of  a 

*   South  Africa  as  it  is,  p.  265. 
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vote  at  elections  to  the  Second  Chamber,  the  education  and 
lanfifiiuge  difficulties  were  immensely  exa^cf^erated,  and  could 
easily  have  been  settled.  President  Ivruger  had  already 
done  much  to  better  the  position  of  the  Uitlanders,  and  had 
Mr.  Rhodes  not  attempted  the  overthrow  of  Transvaal  in- 
dependence, all  their  legitimate  grievances  would  long  ago 
have  been  removed. 

We  do  not  know  that  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the 
motives  of  those  who  were  planning  the  Kaid  and  insurrec- 
tion, or  into  the  general  question  of  the  virtues  and  vices 
of  Boer  government.  There  surely  can  be  little  doubt  that 
Boer  prejudices  and  retrograde  instincts  in  many  ways  made 
their  government,  if  not  incompetent,  at  least  very  slow  to 
deal  with  a  situation  that  had  rapidly  developed.  Ideas  of 
government  which  might  suit  a  population  of  Dutch  farmers 
were  hardly  those  upon  which  an  immense  mining  and 
foreign  population  could  be  satisfactorily  managed.  Still, 
as  facts  liave  slowly  come  to  light,  it  is  no  longer  possible 
to  denv  that  Uitlander  grievances  have  been  very  highly 
coloured  in  order  to  afford  justitication  or  excuse  for  aggres- 
sion. After  all,  a  few  thousand  immigrants  who  have  spent 
some  seven  or  eight  years  in  a  foreign  country  for  the  sake 
of  making  their  fortunes  rapidly  can  hardly  at  once  expect 
their  language  to  be  taught  in  the  State  schools,  and  they 
themselves  to  be  given  a  preponderance  of  electoral  power. 
How  long  was  it  before  Dutch,  the  language  of  the  immense 
majority  of  British  subjects,  was  put  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  English  in  the  Cape  Colony  ?  These  things  can  only 
come  about  slowly,  and  of  course  they  are  infinitely  delayed 
by  circumstances  which  cast  suspicion  upon  the  loyalty  of 
those  in  whose  favour  the  changes  are  demanded.  Mr. 
Statham  places  on  too  high  a  pedestal  the  wisdom  and 
rectitude  of  his  Boer  clients.  On  the  other  hand,  '  Im- 
'perialist's'  portrait  of  the  young  English  lad  of  1870, 
carelessly  dressed,  sitting  on  an  upturned  bucket  at  the 
diamond  fields,  supervising  his  Kaffirs  engaged  in  breaking 
up  the  yellow  earth,  whilst  his  dreamy  eyes  in  imagination 
already  see  the  map  of  Africa  painted  red  from  the  Cape  to 
Cairo,  gives,  perhaps,  undue  prominence  to  the  enthusiastic 
and  patriotic  ardour  of  the  great  speculator.  According  to 
general  ideas,  patriotism  consists  in  the  postponement  or 
sacrifice  of  selfish  interests  to  the  interests  of  one's  country. 
And  even  in  the  pages  of  '  Imperialist '  we  find  no  distinct 
evidence  that  the  governing  impulses  of  Mr.  Rhodes  are 
specially  altruistic.     We  do  not  doubt  that    this   wish   to 
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*  paint  the  map  red '  is  genuine,  that  with  Mr.  Rhodes  the 
greatness  of  the  Empire  depends  solely  upon  its  '  expansion  ; ' 
even  to  a  disregard  of  what  benefits  are  to  accrue  from 
annexation,  and  by  what  methods  it  is  brought  about. 
Whether  this  passion  for  territorial  acquisition  constitutes 
a  valid  claim  to  '  statesmanship,'  it  is  not  our  purpose  here 
to  inquire  :  let  us  return  to  the  particular  application  of  this 
principle  attempted  at  the  expense  of  the  South  African 
Republic. 

It  was  established  by  the  publication  of  documents  and 
by  evidence  taken    at   Capetown  that   an    insurrection    at 
Johannesburg  and   a  raid  by  Dr.  Jameson's  troops  in  sup- 
port of  it  had  been  for  some  time  planned  by  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Dr.  Jameson,  Mr.   Beit,  Colonel  Rhodes,  and  others,  and 
that  extensive  preparations  had  been  made  by  the  middle  of 
December  1895  for  carrying  the  whole  scheme  into  operation. 
On  Monday,  December  23,  everything  seems  to  have  been 
arranged.    The  rising  was  fixed  for  the  lollowing  Saturday  at 
midnight,  and  orders  were  sent  to  Jameson  by  the  secretary 
of  the  Chartered  Company,  acting  on  behalf  of  Mr,  Rhodes 
and  the  Company,  to  start  the  same  evening  at  eight  o'clock, 
after   having    cut   the   telegraph   wires.     On    the   Tuesday 
Jameson  was  ordered  by  the  aforesaid  secretary,  Dr.  Harris, 
not  to  start  till  the  Saturday,   all  parties  apparent!}^  being 
entirely  united,  not  only  as  to  the  general  scheme,  but  as 
to  the  way  it  should  be  carried  out — viz.  by  a  Jameson  raid 
in  connexion  with  a  simultaneous   rising  at  Johannesburg. 
On   Thursday,  however,  onl}'  some  forty-eight  hours  before 
effect  was  to  be  given  to  this  plan,  the  hitch  about  the  flag 
arose   in   Johannesburg.      Some  of  the   Reformers  wanted 
a  republic,  some  the  British  flag,  and  accordingly  they  that 
day  telegraphed  to  Jameson  to  postpone  operations  till  Mr. 
Rhodes  had  given  his  pledge  that  in  the  new  state  of  afl'airs 
contemplated  in  the  Transvaal  the  authority  of  the  Imperial 
Government  would  not  be  insisted  on.     The  same  day,  and 
to  the  same  efl'ect,  orders  were  sent  from  Harris  to  Jameson 
not  to  start '  till  you  hear  fi-om  us  again.'     On  the  Saturday 
Harris   again  telegraphs   to  Jameson  that  little  popularity 
attaches  to  the  movement  at  Johannesburg,  but  that  Captain 
Heany   will  report  to  him   as  to  affairs  there,  and  that  he 
(Harris)  would  like  to  know  what  Heany  says;  and  Jameson 
replies   about  o   p.m.   asking  for  definite  instructions,   and 
stating  that   unless   he   hears  definitely  to  the  contrary  he 
will    leave    the   next  evening.       Next    morning — Sunday — 
Jameson  again  telegraphs  that  he  will  start  that  evening. 
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These  two  teley:niuis,  despatelieJ  on  Saturday  afternoon  and 
Sunday  morning-,  were  received  by  Dr.  Harris  at  about 
10  A.M.  on  Sunday,  and  taken  to  Mi-.  Rhodes,  who  wrote  out 
a  reply  ordering  Dr.  Jameson  not  to  move.  This  message, 
however,  was  never  sent,  owing  to  interruption  of  com- 
mnnication  by  wire;  and  it  does  not  seem  that  when,  on 
the  Monday,  communication  was  restored,  Mr.  Rhodes 
availed  himself  of  it,  or  took  any  means  Avhatever  to  recall 
Dr.  Jameson  or  to  disavow  the  incursion.* 

The  hitch  at  Johannesburg  proved  to  be  the  ruin  of 
the  combination  on  which  the  whole  plan  turned;  and 
the  postponement  which  the  flag  question  rendered  ad- 
visable was,  as  the  time  approached,  found  in  Johannes- 
burg to  be  eminently  desirable  on  other  grounds.  Dr. 
Woltf,  a  friend  of  Mr.  Hammond,  both  of  them  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  active  promoters  of  the  movement 
at  Johannesburg,  has  recently  explained  to  the  House 
of  Commons  Committee  that  the  Boers  at  Pretoria  were 
becoming  suspicious.  They  had  assembled  for  their  Christ- 
mas Nachtmahl,  entirely  unsuspicious  of  the  treachery 
which  the  English,  German,  and  American  residents 
amongst  them  were  planning.  Rumours,  however,  began 
to  get  abroad,  and  the  Boers  had  not  dispersed,  according 
to  the  usual  custom,  to  their  houses.  Clearly  it  would  be 
impossible  at  that  moment  to  surprise  and  overwhelm 
Pretoria.  We  know  the  rest.  There  was  a  raid,  but  there 
was  no  insurrection,  and  the  Boers  with  great  ease  took 
prisoners  Dr.  Jameson  and  his  whole  force,  handing  them 
over  to  the  Imperial  authorities  and  their  Government,  and 
prosecuting  in  the  Transv:ial  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tionary movement  at  Johannesburg. 

Surely  much  trouble  has  been  wasted  in  discussing  the 
question  of  Mr.  Rhodes's  responsibility  for  the  Raid.  If  he 
forbade  its  starting  when  it  did  (as  to  which  a  good  deal 
might  be  said),  that  was  not  because  he  disapproved  of  the 
proceeding,  but  because  the  moment  appeared  to  be  in- 
opportune and  not  to  warrant  success.  Nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  the  policy  of  the  Raid  and  insurrec- 
tion was  Mr.  Rhodes's  policy.  Dr.  Jameson  and  Sir  John 
Willoughbj  were  his  agents  in  carrying  it   out — though, 

*  It  is  clear  from  Mr.  Rhodes's  telegrams  to  London  after  knowledge 
of  Dr.  Jameson's  Kaid  but  before  the  surrender,  that  his  great  object 
■was  not  to  recall  Dr.  Jameson  but  to  get  Mr.  Cliainberlain's  support 
to  his,  Rhodes's,  policy,  and  to  win  South  Africa  for  England. 
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majbe,  it  was  their  blunder,  not  his,  that  caused  the  fiasco. 
Ill  the  last  few  hours  of  a  plot  which  had  been  prepared  for 
months  it  became,  possibly,  expedient,  in  Mr.  Khodes's 
mind,  to  change  the  dates  and  times  fixed  for  firing  the 
train  which  he  and  others  had  so  carefully  laid.  Dr.  Jameson 
did  not  wish  to  postpone  the  incursion  for  more  than  a  day 
after  the  date  originally  named.  This  at  most  seems  to 
be  the  distinction  to  be  dravYu  between  the  case  of  Mr. 
Ehodes  and  the  case  of  Dr.  Jameson. 

As  regards  the  judgement  of  the  public,  then,  in  the 
matter  of  complicity  both  stand  on  very  similar  ground. 
If  the  policy  pursued  was  an  immoral  and  a  dishonour- 
able one,  public  condemnation,  whatever  may  be  the  case  as 
to  legal  penalties,  will  fall  more  heavily  upon  the  leader  than 
upon  the  follower.  Dr.  Jameson  was  the  instrument  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  and  the  servant  of  the  Chartered  Company. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  think  that  a  man  in  the  high  position 
of  administrator  to  a  company  endowed  by  the  State  with 
such  high  pi-erogatives  should  have  no  sense  of  responsi- 
bility beyond  that  of  agent  to  a  commercial  undertaking 
and  personal  loyalty  to  its  chief.  But  the  position  of 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  a  very  different  and  a  much  higher  one. 
He  was  a  Privy  Councillor  of  the  Queen,  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Cape  Colony,  owing  responsibility  to  the  Empire  at 
large,  and  confidence  to  the  Queen's  representative  at  the 
Cape  and  to  her  Secretary  of  State  in  London.  He  was 
associated  with  colleaorues  who  were  entitled  to  share  his 
responsibilities  in  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  Cape 
Colony.  He  had  fellow  directors  on  the  Board  of  the 
Chartered  Company.  Now  all  these  persons-  were  grossly 
deceived.  The  plot  was  hatched  behind  their  backs.  His 
confidants  were  chosen  amongst  those  alone  whose  interests 
seemed  to  make  it  certain  that  personal  loyalty  to  him  and 
to  the  Company  would  outweigh  every  other  consideration.  To 
Dr.  Rutherfoord  Harris,  to  Mr.  Beit,  to  Colonel  Willoughby, 
to  the  American  and  English  Reformers  at  Johannesburg, 
were  revealed  the  schemes  carefully  concealed  from  Sir 
Hercules  Robinson  and  Mr.  Schreiner,  from  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  the  Colonial  Office,  from  the  Duke  of  Fife  and  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn.  To  these  and  others  Mr.  Rhodes  paid  the 
compliment  of  distrust.  As  distrusted  they  were  kept  very 
effectually  in  the  dark. 

Mr.  Rhodes,  it  will  be  remembered,  arrived  in  England  a 
few  weeks  after  the  failure  of  his  plans ;  and  in  February 
1896  had  a  lengthy  conversation  with  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who 
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almost  immediately  afterwards — viz.  on  February  1-1 — stated 
in  the  House  of  Commons  that  *•  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
'  and  belief  everybody — Mr.  lihodes,  the  CUiartered  Company, 
'  the  Eeforra  Committee  of  Johannesburg-,  and  the  High 
'  Commissioner — were  all  equally  ignorant  of  the  intention 

*  or  action  of  Dr.  Jameson  ;  and  that  belief  he  expressed  to 

*  the  House  after  having  carefully  examined  all  the  state- 
'  ments  of  all  the  parties  concerned.'  Comment  is  unneces- 
sary. The  subsequent  discovery  of  telegrams  has  enabled 
Mr.  Chamberlain  and  the  public  to  appraise  at.  their  true 
value  the  statements  of  some  at  least  '  of  the  parties 
'  concerned.' 

The  consequences  resulting  from  the  disclosure  of  Mr. 
Rhodes's  responsibility  for  this  aggression  u])OU  the  South 
African  Republic  were  inevitable.  The  Boers  felt  that  they 
had  escaped  an  imminent  danger  at  the  hands  of  the  late 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Cape ;  and  the  ignorant  and  thought- 
less favour  extended  in  some  quarters  to  his  action  and 
to  that  of  his  associates  in  the  plot  had  the  worst  possible 
effect  in  heightening  Boer  suspicions  and  distrust.  It  was 
surely,  then,  the  part  of  our  statesmen,  in  and  out  of  office, 
and  of  the  responsible  portion  of  our  press,  to  do  their  best 
to  restore  the  shaken  confidence  in  our  national  good  faith. 
To  treat  the  events  of  December  and  January  1895-9(5  as  the 
unfortunate  collapse  of  the  patriotic  policy  of  a  great  states- 
man, was  to  do  violence  to  every  sentiment  of  morality  in 
politics,  and  to  postpone  the  restoration  of  honourable  con- 
lidence  between  the  South  African  Republic  and  the  Empire. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  very  wisely  recognised  from  the  first 
that  it  was  far  more  important  in  the  interests  of  South 
Africa  to  reconcile  to  each  other  British  and  Dutch,  violently 
estranged  by  these  proceedings,  than  to  bring  home  punish- 
ment even  to  those  who  deserved  it.  Mr.  Rhodes's  ministry 
fell,  of  course,  at  once,  and  the  resignation  of  his  director- 
ship of  the  Chartered  Company  was  accepted  by  his  fellow- 
directors  five  months  later  ;  but  whether  he  really  thereupon 
lost  his  influence  in  Rhodesia  as  completely  as  Mr. 
Chamberlain  at  the  time  believed  may  be  doubted.  Probably 
President  Kruger  imagined  that  Mr.  Rhodes*s  return  to 
Rhodesia  uncensured  by  the  Government  at  home  and  loudly 
applauded  by  his  friends  might  appear  to  those  on  the  spot 
to  resemble  an  informal  return  to  the  old  state  of  things. 
And  though  Lord  Grey  had  taken  Dr.  Jameson's  place,  and 
the  command  of  the  Chartered  Company's  forces  had  been 
entrusted   to   Imperial   authorities,  it    can  hardly  be    sup- 
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posed  tliat  Mr.  Rhodes's  presence  and  close  association  with 
the  conduct  of  affairs  can  have  had  a  quietinof  effect  on  the 
aroused  suspicions  and  fears  of  the  Transvaal  Government. 

The  inevitable  consequences  of  mutual  distrust  and 
suspicion  followed  the  exposure  of  the  long-hatched  schemes 
of  tbe  Chartered  Company  against  the  Transvaal.  It  could 
not  but  be  that  Boer  opinion,  however  mistakenly,  largely 
attributed  the  danger  which  their  State  had  escaped  to  the 
silent  approval,  if  not  to  the  actual  machination,  of  the 
British  Government.  Mr.  Chamberlain's  endeavour  was  to 
reconcile  not  merely  the  Transvaal  with  the  Imperial 
Government^  but  English  and  Dutch  sentiment  throughout 
the  whole  of  South  Africa,  and  by  his  success  in  this 
direction  his  administration  of  South  African  affairs  will 
ultimately  be  judged.  The  difficulties  were  great.  Both 
on  the  ultra-Boer  and  ultra-British  side  were  hot-headed 
and  unreasonable  men.  Very  foolish  speeches  were  made 
on  one  side,  and  complained  of  on  tlie  other.  At  first 
almost  every  movement  of  British  troops  near  the  Transvaal 
frontier  excited  Boer  suspicion  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
Englishmen  have  been  foolish  enough  to  complain  bitterly 
against  the  Transvaal  Government  for  fortifying  their  own 
capital,  so  lately  threatened  by  a  treacherous  surprise.  It 
is  an  unfortunate  necessity  of  modern  diplomacy  that 
foolish,  ill-conditioned  language,  which  had  much  better  be 
ignored  altogether,  often  becomes  the  subject  of  official 
correspondence,  and  is  duly  recorded  and  published  in  our 
Blue  Books.  The  chief  task,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  of  President  Kruger  was  to  check  the  intemperate 
folly  of  their  own  countrymen.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  President  Kruger  and  the  Transvaal  Government 
earnestly  desire  the  maintenance  of  amicable  relations  with 
Great  Britain.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable 
enough  that  many  of  the  Boers,  with  an  exaggerated  and 
ridiculous  belief  in  their  military  power,  imagine  that  they  are 
capable  of  inflicting  defeat  on  British  arms  and  of  rejecting 
the  suzerainty  of  the  Crown.  Chauvinism  of  this  kind  is 
of  course  considered  true  patriotism  amongst  the  noisy  and 
irresponsible  portion  of  a  communitv  naturally  rendered 
indignant  by  the  aggression  of  which  it  had  so  nearly  been 
the  victim.  Our  own  Government  is  equally  desirous  of 
peace,  but  with  us  also  are  hot-headed  men  who  would 
rejoice  in  a  rupture  with  the  Transvaal  which  would  afford 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  back  credit  (as  they  are  pleased 
to  call   it)    to  British  arms.     Nothing  could  he  worse  for 
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the  interests  of  both  States,  and  for  the  whole  of  South 
Africa,  th;in  war.  How  far,  under  certain  circumstances, 
it  might  suit  the  interests  of  individuals  is  another  matter. 
Men's  passions  seemed  at  one  time  to  make  war  possible, 
and  it  is  difficult  to  resist  the  belief  that,  as  regards  the 
Chartered  Company  and  its  allies,  there  were,  not  many- 
months  ago,  powerful  influences  at  work  which  did  not 
make  for  peace. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  and  President  Kruger  had,  therefore,  to 
stand  firm  against  the  noisy  clamour  of  British  and  Boer 
'  Jingoism.'  What  was  required  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments was  a  conciliatory  spirit  and  a  conciliatory  tone. 
Assuredly  Mr.  Ch-amberlain  has  never  shown  the  slightest 
slackness  in  insisting  to  the  very  full  upon  British  rights 
against  the  Transvaal,  yet  he  has  been  fiercely  criticised 
for  the  humble  attitude  he  is  said  to  have  assumed  towards 
the  Boer  President !  According  to  these  critics,  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain should  have  discharged  ultimatum  after  ultimatum 
against  the  Transvaal  Government.  Perhaps,  ha.ving  re- 
gard to  this  unfortunate  state  of  feeling  in  the  two  countries, 
it  is  not  strange  that  there  should  creep  into  the  despatches 
an  occasional  acerbity  on  the  one  side  and  the  other  which 
it  is  certain  that  the  subject  matter  of  the  correspondence 
does  not  warrant.  So  the  utterly  preposterous  claim  of 
damages  made  by  the  Transvaal  Government  for  the  l:iaid 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  sort  of  '  playing  to  the  gallery  ' — 
as  a  sop  thrown  to  quiet  insensate  clamour. 

The  despatches  prove  that  on  both  sides  the  two  Govern- 
ments are  sincerely  anxious  at  the  present  time  to  maintain 
unchanged  the  political  relations  between  the  Empire  and 
the  Transvaal  established  by  the  Conventions  of  1881  and 
1884.  In  express  terms  each  calls  upon  the  other  for  the 
strictest  observance  of  all  the  provisions  of  those  treaties. 
Sometimes,  indeed,  a  different  interpretation  of  these  pro- 
visions is  upheld  on  the  one  side  and  the  other ;  but  no 
greater  differences  have  arisen  than  frequently  occur  in  the 
diplomatic  correspondence  of  powers  which  are  upon  the 
most  amicable  terms.  We  have  guaranteed  to  the  Transvaal 
State  (in  the  later  convention  called  the  South  African 
Eepublic)  'complete  self-government  subject  to  the 
'  suzerainty  of  her  Majesty  '  upon  certain  conditions.  By 
the  Convention  of  1884  new  conditions  or  provisions  far 
more  favourable  to  the  Republic  were  substituted  for  those 
of  1881.  By  that  of  1881,  for  instance,  the  Imperial 
Government   reserved    complete    control    of    the    external 
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relations  of  the  Transvaal,  whose  diplomatic  intercourse 
with  foi'eign  powers  was  to  be  carried  on  through  her 
Majesty's  diplomatic  oflicers.  By  that  of  1884,  the  only 
restriction  upon  its  foreign  relations  was  contained  in 
Art.  IV.,  which  runs  as  follows  : 

'  The  South  African  RepubHc  will  conclude  no  treaty  or  engage- 
ment with  any  state  or  nation  other  than  the  Orange  Free  State  .  .  . 
until  the  same  has  been  approved  by  her  Majesty  the  Queen.  Such 
approval  shall  be  considered  to  have  been  granted  if  her  Majesty's 
Government  shall  not  within  six  months  after  receiving  a  copy  ot" 
such  treary  (which  shall  be  delivered  to  them  immediately  on  its  com- 
pletion) have  notified  that  the  conclusion  of  such  treaty  is  in  conflict 
with  the  interests  of  Gre.it  Britain  or  of  any  of  her  Majesty's  possessions 
in  South  Africa.' 

Art.  XIIi.  prevents  the  Transvaal  from  imposing  diflferen- 
tial  daties  on  goods  coming  from  Great  Britain  or  her 
colonies.  Art.  XIV.  provides  that  all  persons,  other  than 
natives,  conforming 

'  themselves  to  the  laAvs  of  the  South  African  Republic  shall  have 
full  liberty,  with  their  families,  to  enter,  travel,  or  reside  in  any  part 
of  the  South  African  Republic;  they  shall  be  entitled  to  hire  or 
possess  houses,  manufactories,  &c.  ;  to  carry  on  their  commerce  either 
in  person  or  by  any  agents  .  .  .  ;  and  they  are  not  to  be  subject  in 
respect  of  their  persons  or  property,  or  in  respect  of  their  commerce 
or  industry,  to  any  taxes,  whether  general  or  local,  other  than  those 
which  might  be  imposed  upon  citizens  of  the  Republic' 

Thus,  whilst  Imperial  rights  are  reserved  by  the  retention 
of  the  suzerainty  and  by  Art.  IV.,  Art.  XIV.  is  the  great 
charter  of  the  Uitlanders,  British  and  foreign.  On  the 
other  hand,  subject  to  these  conditions,  '  complete  self- 
*  government '  is  the  guaranteed  right  of  the  Republic. 

When  last  December  the  new  British  agent  arrived  at 
Pretoria  he  was  at  once  met  with  a  difficulty.  A  section  of 
British  residents,  '  holding  extreme  views  as  to  the  rights 
'  and  positions  of  British  subjects  in  the  Republic,'  refused 
to  take  i^art  in  the  presentation  of  a  general  address  of 
welcome  because  they  wished  to  present  one  of  their  own 
which  prominently  asserted  '  the  supremacy  of  the  Empire 
^  in  that  part  of  the  world.'  This  might  well  seem  to  the 
Boers  to  justify  their  suspicion  that  their  guaranteed  self- 
government  would  receive  but  little  respect  from  supreme 
Imperial  authointy,  and  the  British  agent  therefore  most 
properly  declined  to  receive  the  address.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
in  approving  Mr.  Greene's  conduct,  observed  that  what  was 
probably   meant   Avas   the  '  maintenance  of  the  paramount 
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'  interests  of  the  Empire  in  thn.t  part  of  the  world,'  a  form 
of  expression  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  expressed  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Important  British  interests  will  of  course  be  maintained 
by  the  Imperial  Government  in  South  Africa  as  elsewhere. 
But  the  frequently  repeated  assertion  that  '  Great  Britain  is 

*  the  paramount  power  of  South  Africa '  does  not  at  all 
accurately  represent  the  facts  of  the  case.  In  India,  for 
example,  British  sovereignty  is  '  paramount.'  In  South 
Africa,  Great  Britain  is  one  of  several  powers,  German, 
Portuguese,  and  Orange  Free  State,  internationally  on  an 
equal  footing  with  Great  Britain ;  whilst  with  the  South 
African  Republic  her  rights  are  regulated  by  treaty.  There 
is  not  the  slightest  necessity,  in  order  to  protect  British 
interests,  to  appear  to  arrogate  to  ourselves  rights  over  other 
powers  which  assuredly  they  are  entitled  to  dispute,  and 
which  apparently  convey  to  the  Boers  a  doubt  as  to  our 
intention  to  observe  in  its  full  purport  their  own  right  to 
self-government. 

In  several  respects  the  Transvaal  Government  has  ex- 
ceeded its  rights  under  the  conventions.  It  has  endeavoured, 
independently  of  Imperial  authority,  to  make  treaties  for 
the  u'iutual  extradition  of  criminals  with  Holland  and  with 
Portugal,  and  it  has  entered  into  the  Geneva  Convention 
for  the  due  observances  of  humanity  in  war.  Again,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  Boer  Government,  after  the 
dangers  that  this  State  had  expei'iencedf  rom  foreigners,  should 
have  recourse  to  what  Irishmen  would  denounce  as  coercion 
laws — Acts  to  control  the  press,  to  expel  dangerous  aliens, 
to  protect  themselves  by  means  of  passports  and  police 
regulations  against  an  unchecked  influx  of  undesirable 
immigrants.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  rightly  protested  with 
vigour,  and  ultimately  with  success,  against  these  infractions 
'of  Imperial  rights  and  of  the  Uitlander  charter.  The 
treaties  were  doubtless  very  meritorious  ones  in  themselves, 
but  none  the  less  they  would  have  constituted  inconvenient 
precedents  had  they  escaped  without  protest.  The  Uit- 
landers  are  by  Section  XIV.  to  be  free  as  to  their  move- 
ments from  all  legal  restrictions  not  imposed  upon  the 
Boers  themselves.  In  his  despatches  of  March  6,  1897, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  brings  discussion  on  these  matters  to  an 
end  by  representing  to  President  Kruger  that  '  the  Republic 

*  had  failed  to  give  effect  in   practice  to  the  intention  so 
'  frequently  expressed  in  public  and  official  utterances  of 

*  upholding  the  Convention  on  the  part  of  the  Republic  and 
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'  of  maintaining  that  good  understanding  with  her  Majest}  's 
'  Government  which  is  so  necessary  in  the  interests  of  South 
'  Africa.'  Mr.  Ciiamberlain  carries  the  whole  of  his 
countrymen  with  him  in  insisting  upon  the  due  observance 
by  the  Transvaal  of  the  provisions  of  the  Convention.  The 
Boer  infractions  were  not,  indeed,  to  be  weighed  in  the 
balance  with  the  injuries  committed  against  Boer  rights 
under  the  same  Convention  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  But 
Mr.  Chamberlain  had  denounced  those  wrongs,  and  some  of 
the  perpetrators  of  them  had  been  brought  to  justice,  and 
he  is  now  fally  entitled  to  claim  from  the  Boers  the  full 
performance  of  their  side  of  the  bargain.  It  is  pleasant  to 
be  able  also  to  congratulate  President  Kruger  upon  his 
success  in  prevailing  upon  his  countrymen  to  yield  when 
they  Avere  in  the  wrong,  not  by  any  means  always  an  easy 
task  to  men  of  either  British  or  Dutch  blood,  as  we  think 
both  British  and  D.utch  negotiators  might  more  often  bear 
in  mind. 

When  we  cast  onr  eyes  back  over  the  events  of  the  last  two 
years,  and  consider  the  official  correspondence  between  the 
two  Governments,  it  seems  utterly  impossible  that  any 
rupture  of  the  peaceful  relations  between  them  should  arise, 
unless,  indeed,  either  of  them  is  secretly  anxious  for  war. 
The  discussions  disclosed  by  the  Blue  Books  might  perhaps 
be  tortured  into  a  pretext,  but  can  by  no  possibility  afford 
real  cause  for  war.  The  Imperial  Government  may  be  quite 
rio'ht — we  think  it  is — to  strengthen  the  British  force  in 
Cape  Colony,  since  the  South  African  Eepublic  thinks  it 
advisable  largely  to  increase  its  own  military  power. 
President  Kruger  and  his  friends  may  naturally  think  that 
greater  readiness  on  their  part,  and  a  stronger  military 
position  at  Pretoria  a  year  and  a  half  ago,  would  have 
insured  them  against  the  aggression  of  their  neighbours.  This 
action  is  due  to  distrust,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  on- 
our  side  when  military  measures  are  taken  to  soothe  the  not 
unnatural  suspicions  they  may  create.  If  war  should  break 
out,  whatever  may  be  its  real  ground  or  nominal  pretext,  the 
two  powers  will  be  in  fact  contending  for  and  against 
the  independence  of  the  South  African  Republic.  They  will 
not  really  be  fighting  because  some  Uitlander  has  been 
refused  a  passport,  or  because  an  escaped  criminal  has  been 
sent  back  to  Portugal  for  trial.  Our  Government  cannot 
reiterate  too  often  its  fixed  determination  to  respect,  and  to 
make  its  servants  respect,  the  Conventions  of  1881  and  1884, 
and  it  cannot  too  clearly  disown  all  sympathy  with  those 
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who  would  by  the  sheer  exercise  of  Britisli  power,  right  or 
wruns^,  overwhelm  the  Republic,  and  whatever  else  may 
stand  in  its  way,  till  the  map  is  painted  red  from  Cape- 
town to  Cairo.  That  is  the  great  end,  we  are  told,  of 
Mr.  Rhodes's  policy.  Its  patriotism  or  its  wisdom  we  do  not 
here  discuss ;  we  only  know  that  it  will  De  an  eternal  dis- 
grace to  this  country  if  it  is  accomplished  by  means  of  fraud, 
or  by  a  violent  trampling  on  the  rights  of  others  and  on 
GUI'  own  most  solemn  pledges. 

The  excellent  appointment  of  Sir  Alfred  Milner  as  Lord 
Rosmead's  successor  is  evidence  of  the  determination  of  the 
Government  to  combine  conciliatory  methods  and  respect 
for  the  rights  of  others  with  the  maintenance  of  Imperial 
authority.  We  shall  be  greatly  surprised  if,  as  time  goes 
on,  the  influence  of  the  new  Governor,  and  the  universal 
confidence  in  his  ability  and  singleness  of  aim,  do  not  pro- 
duce the  happiest  results.  Already,  during  the  last  few 
weeks,  the  general  tone  both  at  home  and  in  South  Africa 
has  improved.  It  is  not  merely  that  the  Republic  has  yielded 
to  the  steady  pressure  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  President 
Kruger  has  certainly,  in  several  matters,  shown  an  admirable 
spirit  of  courtesy  and  conciliation,  and  we  hope  that  in  the 
speeches  of  our  own  politicians  due  recognition  of  this 
behaviour  will  be  made.  To  release  Messrs.  Sampson  and 
Davies,  and  to  appoint  a  holiday  and  a  general  observance  of 
the  Queen's  Jubilee,  wei-e  very  graceful  acts  on  his  part. 
General  Joubert  attended  at  the  great  banquet  given  at 
Johannesburg  in  honour  of  her  Majesty,  and  the  cordial  and 
friendly  tone  of  the  speech  made  on  behalf  of  the  President, 
and  of  those  made  by  eminent  citizens  of  the  Republic,  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  There  is  no  substantial  cause  of 
quarrel  between  the  two  States,  and  leading  men  in  both 
countries  may  do  much,  and  ought  to  do  their  best,  to 
diminish  the  suspicious  and  antagonistic  spirit  in  which  the 
danger  of  a  ruptui-e  lies. 

The  House  of  Commons  has  imposed  upon  its  Committee 
the  duty  of  inquiring  into  the  administration  of  the  Chartered 
Company,  but  that  branch  of  the  investigation  has  not  yet 
been  entered  upon,  and  can  hardly  now  be  seriously  under- 
taken before  February  next.  Having  regard  to  the  dilatory 
and  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  proceedings  of  this  Com- 
mittee so  far,  the  Government  and  the  House  of  Commons 
may  well  doubt  the  expediency  of  prolonging  its  operations 
to  another  seAsion.  Yet  investigation  is  urgently  required. 
Rumours  and  positive  statements  made  by  individuals  as  to 
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the  habitual  gross  ill  treatment  of  natives  have  obtained  a 
heai'ing  and  require  to  be  thoroughly  sifted.  What  is  the 
truth  as  to  the  employment  of  forced  labour  in  the  mining 
operations  of  the  Chartered  and  other  companies  ?  On  the 
threshold  of  an  official  inquiry  into  these  matters,  it  would 
hardly  be  right  to  discuss  them  here;  for  it  may  be  assumed 
that  even  if  further  investigation  by  the  Committee  is 
abandoned,  the  Government  will  insist  either  by  sending 
out  a  strong  commission  to  take  evidence  on  the  spot  or  in 
some  other  way  on  probing  to  the  bottom  allegations  of 
continuing  misconduct,  odious  in  itself  and  deeply  discredit- 
ing to  the  British  name. 

Mr.  Chamberlain's  telegram  to  Sir  Hercules  Robinson  of 
December  31,  1895,  has  been  already  quoted.  It  has  been 
proved  that  the  whole  authority  of  the  Chartered  Company 
in  South  Africa  was  wielded  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  was  not  only  privy  to,  but  was  the  mainspring 
of,  the  great  plot  against  the  South  African  Republic. 
How  then  about  the  '  demand  that  the  Charter  should  be 
'  revoked  and  the  Corporation  dissolved '  ?  Here  it  is  evident 
that  a  very  great  deal  has  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
beyond  the  misbehaviour  of  the  Chartered  Company  and  its 
officials.  Throughout  the  whole  inquiry  no  more  valuable 
evidence  was  given  than  that  of  Mr.  Schreiner,  and  Mr. 
Schreiner  declared  himself  very  decidedl}'  against  any  revoca- 
tion of  the  Charter.  There  should  be  left  to  it  its  private  and 
proprietary  rights,  its  rights  over  its  officials,  to  make  ap- 
pointments, &c. ;  '  but  there  should  be  on  the  spot  a  high 
'  Imperial  officer,  paid  by  the  Empire,  and  not  paid  at  all  by 

*  the  Company,  who  should  be  in  the  position  of  practically 
'  controlling  the  whole  situation.  .  .  .  For  the  future,  if  a 

*  strong,  a  thoroughly   strong  man  were  appointed   by  the 

*  Imperial  Government,  it  would  give  enormous  satisfaction 

*  in  South  Africa.'  Either  in  this  way  or  in  some  other, 
means  must  be  found  to  prevent  the  complete  subjection  of 
a  corporation  enjoying  wide  political  powers  to  those  who 
are  concerned  only  in  its  commercial  and  financial  interests. 

We  suppose  it  is  inevitable  that  public  opinion  should  be 
for  the  moment  chiefly  interested  in  the  many  personal 
questions  which  the  investigations  of  the  House  of  Commons 
Committee  have  raised.  For  our  part  we  entirely  accept, 
and  we  believe  the  vast  majority  of  the  public  entirely 
accepts,  the  explicit  statements  made  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
and  Lord  Selborne  as  to  their  knowledge  and  their  absence 
of  knowledge  of  what  was  passing  in  South  Africa.     There 
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is  nothing  in  any  evidence  that  has  been  produced  to 
weaken  in  any  degree  the  credit  attaching  to  their  testi- 
mony. It  would  have  been  well  indeed  if  they,  and  indeed 
others  also,  had  resented  with  greater  warmth  the  decep- 
tions which  had  been  practised  upon  them,  surely  sufl&ciently 
apparent  after  the  publication  of  the  Cape  Blue  Book. 
Doubtless  they  considered  that  as  an  investigation  was  to 
be  held  in  London,  it  was  not  for  them  to  prejudge  the 
trial  they  had  asked  for.  Amongst  his  colleagues  of  the 
Board  no  one  seems  to  have  been  seriously  angry  with  the 
managing  director,  though  a  moment's  passing  annoyance 
was  displayed  by  the  Duke  of  Fife's  reference  to  '  this 
'  miserable  business.' 

Amongst  the  mere  instruments  of  Mr.  Rhodes,  no  wise 
man  would  think  of  looking  for  any  display  of  resentment. 
*  Imperialist '  has  shown  us  the  light  in  which  they  regard 
him.  How  far  or  how  little  he  trusted  with  his  complete 
confidence  the  minor  actors  in  the  plot  is  uncertain  and  is  or 
little  public  importance.  What  is  important  is  that  pubhc 
opinion  should  vigorously  condemn  the  whole  project  in  its 
conception,  conduct,  and  attempted  execution.  To  this 
project,  dishonourable  as  it  was,  it  was  intended  to  make 
the  nation  a  party.  Happily  that  intention  has  been  frus- 
trated. It  now  behoves  our  Government  to  take  measures 
to  prevent  in  future  the  danger  which  reckless  ambition 
may  cause  to  the  following  of  a  wise  and  just  policy,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  good  faith  and  the  good  name  of  the 
nation. 


No.  CGCLXXXII.  will  he  published  in  October. 
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Art.    I. — Alfred  Lord    Tennyson:    a  Memoir.     By  his   Son. 
2  vols.     1897. 

T^HE  biography  of  a  great  poet  has  seldom  been  so  written 
as  to  enhance  his  reputation  Avith  the  world  at  large. 
It  is  almost  always  the  highest  artist  whose  individuality, 
so  to  speak,  is  least  discernible  in  his  work,  and  who,  like 
some  divinity,  is  at  his  best  when  his  mind  and  moods,  his 
lofty   purpose    and    his    attitude   toward   the   problems   of 
life,  are  revealed  only  through  the  medium  which  he  has 
chosen  for  revealing  them  to  mankind.     To  lay  bare  the 
human    side   of    a    poet,    to   retail    his    domestic    history, 
and  to    dwell  upon    his    private   relations   with  friends    or 
family,  will  always  interest  the  public  enormously ;  but  for 
himself  it  is  often  a  perilous  ordeal.     The  man  of  restless 
erratic   genius,  cut  off  in  his  prime  like  Byron  or  Shelley, 
leaves  behind  him  a  confession  of  faults  and  follies,  while 
one  who  has  lived  long  takes  the  risk  of  intellectual  decline ; 
or  else,  like  Coleridge,   Landor,  and  even  Scott,  he  may  in 
other  ways  suffer  loss  of  dignity  by  the  posthumous  record 
of   failings    or  mistakes.       It    is   a   rare   coincidence  that 
in  this  nineteenth  century  two    poets  of  the   first  rank — 
Wordsworth  and  Tennyson — should    each  have  passed  the 
natural  limit   of  fourscore  years,    steadily   extending  their 
reputation  without  material  loss  of  their  power,  and  com- 
pletely fulfilling  the  ideal  of  a  life  devoted  to  their  beautiful 
art,  free  alike  from  adventures  and  eccentricities,  tranquil, 
blameless,  and  nobly  dismified. 

Such  is  the  life  which  has  been  described  to  us  in  the 
Memoir  of  Alfred  Lord  Tennyson,  by  his  son.  In  preparing 
it  he  had  the  singular  advantage  of  very  close  and  uninter- 
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rupted  association  for  many  years  with  his  father,  and  of 
thorough  acquaintance  with  his  wishes  and  feelings  in  regard 
to  the  inevitable  biography.  In  a  brief  preface,  finely 
written,  he  touches,  not  without  emotion,  upon  the  aims  and 
limitations  of  the  task  which  it  had  become  his  duty  to 
undertake. 

'  For  my  part,'  he  says,  '  I  feel  strongly  that  no  biographer  could  so 
truly  give  him  as  he  gives  himself  in  his  own  works  ;  but  this  may 
be  because,  having  lived  my  life  with  him,  I  see  him  in  every  word 
which  he  has  written ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  me  so  far  to  detach 
myself  from  the  honie  circle  as  to  pourtray  him  for  others.  He  him- 
self disliked  the  notion  of  a  long  formal  biography  ;  .  .  .  however,  he 
wished  that,  if  I  deemed  it  better,  the  incidents  of  his  life  shoiild  be 
given  as  shortly  as  might  be  without  comment ;  but  that  my  notes 
should  be  final  and  full  enough  to  preclude  the  chance  of  further  and 
unauthentic  biographies.' 

We  can  record  no  higher  praise  of  the  writer  than  by 
saying  that  what  he  planned  has  been  excellently  performed, 
and  that  the  biography  is  altogether  worthy  of  its  subject. 
Lord  Tennyson  has  given  us  a  remarkable  chronicle  of  his 
father's  life  from  youth  to  age,  illustrated  by  correspondence 
that  is  always  interestiug  and  occasionally  of  supreme  value, 
by  anecdotes  and  reminiscences,  by  characteristic  thoughts 
and  pithy  observations — the  outcome  of  the  poet's  reflection, 
consummate  literary  judgement,  and  constant  intercourse 
with  the  best  contemporary  intellects.  He  has,  moreover,  so 
arranged  the  narrative  as  to  show  the  rapid  expansion  of 
Tennyson's  strong  inborn  poetic  instinct,  with  the  impres- 
sions and  influences  which  moulded  its  developement, 
maturing  and  perfecting  his  marvellous  powers  of  artistic 
execution. 

Alfred  Tennyson  was  born  in  the  pastoral  village  of 
Somersby,  amid  the  Lincolnshire  wolds  ;  and  he  spent  many 
holidays  on  the  coast  at  Mablethorpe,  where  he  acquired  that 
passion  for  the  sea  which  has  possessed  so  many  poets.  The 
atmosphere  of  a  public  school  favours  active  emulation  and 
discipline  for  the  outer  world  ;  but  to  a  boy  of  sensitive  and 
imaginative  temperament  it  is  apt  to  be  uncongenial,  so  we 
need  not  be  sorry  that  Tennyson  was  spared  the  experience. 
At  first,  like  most  men  of  his  temperament  who  go  straight 
from  private  tuition  to  a  University,  he  felt  solitary  and 
depressed — *  the  country  is  so  disgustingly  level,  the  revelry 
'  of  the  place  so  monotonous,  the  studies  of  the  University 
'  so  uninteresting,  so  matter-of-fact.'  But  there  was  about 
him  a  distinction  in  mind  and  body  that  soon  marked  him  out 
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among  his  fellows  ('  a  kind  of  Hyperion,'  writes  Fitzi^erald), 
uniting  strength  with  refinement,  showing  much  insight 
into  character,  with  the  faculty  of  brief  and  pointed  sallies : 
'  We   were  looking  one  day  at  the  portrait  of  an  elderly 

*  politician  in  his  bland  family  aspect.  A.  T.  (with  his  eye- 
'  glass)  :   It  looks  rather  like  a  retired  panther.     So  true.'  * 

He  was  an  early  member  of  the  Society  yclept  the  Apostles, 
which  included  many  eager  and  brilliant  spirits,  whose 
debates  were  upon  political  reform,  the  bettering  of  the 
people's  condition,  upon  morals,  religion,  and  those  wider  and 
more  liberal  views  of  social  needs  that  were  foremost  at  a 
period  when  the  new  forces  were  just  mustering  for  attack 
upon  the  old  entrenchment  of  Church  and  State.  Edward 
Fitzgerald's  notes  and  Tennyson's  own  later  recollections  are 
drawn  upon  in  this  book  for  lively  illustrations  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  this  notable  group  of  friends,  and 
for  glimpses  of  their  manner  of  life  at  Cambridge.  Here 
he  lived  in  the  choice  societ}'  of  that  day,  and  formed,  among 
other  friendships,  an  aflTectionato  attachment  to  Arthur 
Hallam,  who  afterwards  became  engaged  to  his  sister,  and 
in  whose  memory  the  famous  poem  was  written.  Hallam 
seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  men  Avliose  extraordinary 
promise  and  early  death  invest  their  brief  and  brilliant 
career  with  a  kind  of  romance,  explaining  and  almost  justify- 
ing the  pagan  notions  of  Fate  and  divine  envy. 

In  June  1829  Tennyson  scored  his  first  triumph  by  the 
prize  poem  on  Timbuctoo,  which,  as  he  said  many  years 
afterwards,  won  the  medal  to  his  utter  astonishment,  for  it 
was  an  old  poem  on  Armageddon,  adapted  to  Central  Africa 

*  by  a  little  alteration  of  the  beginning  and  the  end.'  Arthur 
Hallam  wrote  of  it  on  September  2,  1829:  'The  splendid 
'  imaginative  power  which  jiervades  it  -will  be  seen  through 
'  all  hindrances.  I  consider  Tennyson  as  promising  fair  to 
'  be   the    greatest  poet  of  our  generation,    perhaps    of  our 

*  century  ' — a  remarkably  far-reaching  prophecy  to  have 
been  built  upon  so  slender  a  foundation.  Out  of  his 
'  horror  of  publicity,'  as  he  said,  he  committed  it  to  Meri- 
vale  for  declamation  in  the  Senate  House.  In  1830  ap- 
peared Tennyson's  first  volume  of  poems,  upon  which  Arthur 
Hallam  again  wrote,  in  a  review,  that  '  the  features  of 
'  original  genius  are  strongly  and  clearly  marked  ; '  while  on 

*  E.  Fitzfferald. 
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the  other  hand  Coleridge  passed  upon  it  the  well-known 
criticism  that  *  he  has  begun  to  write  verses  without  very 

*  well  knowing  what  metre  is ; '  and  Christopher  North 
handled  it  with  a  touch  of  good-natured  ridicule.  Then 
followed^  in  1832,  a  fresh  issue,  including  that  magnificent 
allegory,  the  *  Palace  of  Art ; '  with  other  poems  whose  very 
blemishes  signified  exuberant  strength.  James  Mont- 
gomery's observation  of  him  at  this  stage  is  in  the  main 
true   as   a   standing  test   of   latent  potency   in   beginners. 

*  He  has  very  wealthy  and  luxurious  thought  and  great 
'  beauty  of  expression,  and  is  a  poet.  But  there  is  plenty 
'  of  room  for  improvement,  and  I  would  have  it  so.  Your 
'  trim  correct  yomig  writers  rarely  turn  out  well ;  a  young 
'  poet  should  have  a  great  deal  which  he  can  afford  to  throw 

*  away  as  he  gets  older.'  The  judgement  was  sound,  for 
after  a  silent  interval  of  ten  years,  during  which  the  poet 
was  sedulously  husbanding  and  cultivating  his  powers,  the 
full-orbed  splendour  of  his  genius  shone  out  in  the  two 
volumes  of  1842. 

'  This  decade,'  writes  his  biographer,  '  wrought  a  mar- 
'  vellous  abatement  of  my  father's  real  fault,'  which  was 
undoubtedly  '  the  tendency,  arising  from  the  fulness  of  mind 
'  which  had  not  yet  learned  to  master  its  resources  freely, 
'  to  overcrowd  his  composition  with  imagery,  to  which  may 
'  be  added  over-indulgence  in  the  luxuries  of  the  senses.' 
By  this  and  by  other  extracts  from  contemporary  criticism 
given  in  the  Memoir,  its  readers  may  survey  and  measure  the 
poet's  rapid  developement  of  mind  and  methods,  the  expan- 
sion of  his  range  of  thoughts,  his  increasing  command  over 
the  musical  instrument,  and  the  admirable  vigour  and 
beauty  which  his  composition  was  now  disclosing.  He  had 
the  singular  advantage,  rarely  enjoyed  so  early  in  a  poetic 
career,  of  being  surrounded  by  enthusiastic  friends  who 
were  also  very  competent  art-critics,  and  whose  unanimous 
verdict  must  have  given  him  heart  and  confidence;  so  that 
the  few  spurts  of  cold  water  from  professional  reviewers 
troubled  him  very  little.  The  darts  thrown  by  such  enemies 
might  hardly  reach  or  wound  him — Trplv  yap  TrspilBrja-av 
apLCTTOi — the  two  Hallams,  James  Spedding,  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald, the  two  Lushingtons,  Blakesley,  and  Julius  Hare 
rallied  round  him  enthusiastically.  Hartley  Coleridge  met 
Tennyson  in  18o5,  and,  '  after  the  fourth  bottom  of  gin,' 
deliberately  thanked  Heaven  for  having  brought  them 
acquainted.  Wordsworth,  who  had  at  first  been  slow  to 
appreciate,  having  afterwards  listened  to  two  poems  recited 
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by  Aubrey  de  Vere,  did  '  acknowledge  that  they  were  very 
'  noble  in  thought,  with  a  diction  singularly  stately.'  Even 
Carlyle,  who  had  implored  the  poet  to  stick  to  prose,  was 
vanquished,  and  wrote  (1842)  a  letter  so  vividly  characteristic 
as  to  justify  a  long  quotation  : — 

*  Dear  Tennyson, — Wherever  this  find  you,  may  it  find  you  well, 
may  it  come  as  a  friendly  greeting  to  you.  I  have  just  been  reading 
your  Poems;  I  have  read  certain  of  them  over  again,  and  mean  to 
read  them  over  and  over  till  they  become  my  poems ;  this  fact,  with 
the  inferences  that  lie  in  it,  is  of  such  emphasis  in  me,  I  cannot  keep 
it  to  myself,  but  must  needs  acquaint  you  too  Avith  it.  If  you  knew 
what  my  relation  has  been  to  the  thing  call'd  English  "Poetry"  for 
many  years  back,  you  would  think  such  a  fact  almost  surprising  ! 
Truly  it  is  long  since  in  any  English  Book,  Poetry  or  Prose,  I  have 
felt  the  pulse  of  a  real  man's  heart  as  I  do  in  this  same. 

'  I  know  you  cannot  read  German  :  the  more  interesting  is  it  to 
trace  in  your  "  Summer  Oak  "  a  beautiful  kindred  to  something  that 
is  best  in  Goethe ;  1  mean  his  "  Mullerinn  "  (Miller's  daughter)  chiefly, 
with  whom  the  very  Mill-dam  gets  in  love  ;  though  she  proves  a  flirt 
after  all,  and  the  thing  ends  in  satirical  lines  !  Very  strangely,  too,  in 
the  "Vision  of  Sin  "  I  am  reminded  of  my  friend  Jean  Paul.  This  is 
not  babble,  this  is  speech ;  true  deposition  of  a  volunteer  witness. 
And  so  I  say  let  us  all  rejoice  somewhat.  And  so  let  us  all  smite 
rhythmically,  all  in  concert,  "the  sounding  furrows,"  and  sail  forward 
Avith  new  cheer  "  bej'ond  the  sunset  "  whither  we  are  bound.' 

The  Memoir  contains  some  valuable  reminiscences  of  this 
period,  contributed  after  Tennyson's  death  by  his  personal 
friends,  which  incidentally  throw  backward  a  light  upon 
the  literary  society  of  that  day.  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere 
describes  a  meeting  between  Tennyson  and  Wordsworth ; 
and  relates  also,  subsequently  and  separately,  a  conversation 
■with  Tennyson,  who  was  enthusiastic  over  the  songs  of 
Burns :  '  You  forget,  for  their  sake,  those  stupid  things,  his 

*  serious  pieces.'  The  same  day  Mr.  de  Vere  met  Words- 
worth, who  '  praised  Burns  even  more  vehemently  than 
'  Tennyson  had  done  .  .  .'  but  ended,  *  of  course  I  refer 
'  to  his  serious  efforts,  those  foolish  little  amatory  songs  of 

*  his  one  has  to  forget.' 

But  in  addition  to  contemporary  criticism,  written  or 
spoken,  and  to  the  reminiscences,  the  biography  gives  us 
also  several  unpublished  poems  and  fragmentary  verses 
belonging  to  this  period,  with  the  original  readings  of  other 
pieces  that  were  altered  before  publication.  It  is  in  these 
materials,  beyond  others,  that  we  can  observe  the  forming 
and  maturing  of  his  style,  the  fastidious  taste  which  dictated 
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his  rejection  of  work  that  either  did  not  satisfy  the  highest 
standard  as  a  whole,  or  else  marred  a  poem's  symmetrical 
proportion  by  superfluity,  overweight,  or  the  undue  pre- 
dominance of  some  note  in  the  general  harmony.  One 
may  regret  that  some  fine  stanzas  or  exquisite  lines  should 
have  been  thus  expunged,  as,  for  example,  those  beginning 
(page  60) — 

'  Thou  iiiay'st  remember  what  I  said.' 

Yet  we  believe  the  impartial  critic  will  confirm  in  every 
instance  the  decision.  '  Anacaona,'  written  at  Cambrid^-u, 
was  never  published,  because  '  the  natural  history  and  the 
*  rhymes  did  not  satisfy '  Tennyson ;  it  is  full  of  tropical 
warmth  and  ardour,  with  a  fine  rhythmic  beat,  but  it  is 
certainly  below  high-water  mark.  And  the  same  must  be 
said  of  the  '  Soug  of  the  Three  Sisters,'  published  and 
afterwards  suppressed,  though  the  blank  verse  of  its  pre- 
lude has  undoubted  quality.  He  acted,  as  we  can  see, 
inexorably  upon  his  own  rule  that  '  the  artist  is  known 
'  by  his  self-limitation ; '  feeling  certain,  as  he  once  said, 
that  '  if  I  meant  to  make  any  mark  in  the  world  it  must  be 
'  by  shortness,  for  the  men  before  me  had  been  so  diffuse.' 
Only  the  concise  and  perfect  work,  he  thought,  would  last ; 
and  '■  hundreds  of  lines  were  blown  up  the  chimney  with  his 
*  pipe  smoke,  or  were  written  down  and  thrown  into  the 
'  fire  as  not  being  perfect  enough.'  Yet  all  his  austere 
resolution  must  have  been  needed  for  condemning  some  of 
the  fine  verses  that  were  struck  out  of  the  '  Palace  of  Art,' 
merely  to  give  the  poem  even  balance,  and  trim  it  like  a 
boat.  And  very  few  poems  could  have  spared  or  borne  the 
excisions  from  the  '  Dream  of  Fair  Women ; '  though  here 
and  there  the  didactic  or  scientific  note  is  slightly  promi- 
nent, as  in  the  following  stanza  : 

'  All  nature  widens  upward.     Evermore 
The  simpler  essence  lower  lies, 
IMore  complex  is  more  perfect,  owning  more 
Discourse,  more  widely  wise.' 

At  any  rate  the  preservation  of  these  unpublished  verses 
adds  much  to  the  value  of  the  biography ;  and  we  may  rank 
Tennyson  among  the  very  few  poets  whose  reputation  has 
rather  gained  than  suffered  by  the  posthumous  appearance 
of  pieces  that  the  writer  had  deliberately  withdrawn  or  with- 
held. 

Of  Tennyson's  own  literary  opinions  one  or  two  specimens, 
belonging  to  this  time,  may  be  given. 
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'  Byron  and  Shelley,  however  mistaken  they  were,  did  yet 

*  give  the  world  another  heart  and  new  pnlses  ;  and  so  we  are 
'  kept  going  ' — a  just  tribute  to  their  fiery  lyrical  energy, 
which  did  much  to  clear  insular  prejudice  from  the  souls  ot  a 
masculine  generation.  '  Lycidas  '  he  held  to  be  the  test  of 
any   reader's  poetic  instinct ;    and  '  Keats,  with   his    high 

*  spiritual   vision,  would   have   been,  if   he  had  lived,  the 

*  greatest  of  us  all,  though  his  blank  verse  lacked  originality 
'  of  movement.'  It  is  true  that  Keats,  whose  lull  metrical 
skill  was  never  developed,  may  have  imitated  the  Miltonic 
construction  ;  yet  after  Milton  he  was  the  finest  composer 
up   to   Tennyson's    day.      And    the  first    hundred    lines  of 

*  Hyperion  '  have  nosliglit  affinity,  in  colouring  and  cadence, 
to  the  Tennysonian  blank  verse.  For  indeed  it  was  Keats 
who,  as  Tennyson's  forerunner,  passed  on  to  him  the  gift  of 
intense  romantic  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of  Nature, 
the  '  dim  mystic  sympathies  with  tree  and  hill  reaching  back 

*  into  childhood.'  But  Tennyson's  art  inclined  more  toward 
the  picturesque,  towai'd  using  words,  as  a  painter  uses  his 
brush,  for  producing  the  impression  of  a  scene's  true  outline 
and  colour ;  his  work  shows  the  realistic  feeling  of  a  later 
da}',  which  delights  in  precision  of  details.  In  one  of  his 
letters  he  mentions  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  chronicling,  in  four  or  five  words  or  more, 
whatever  might  strike  him  as  a  picture,  just  as  an  artist 
Avould  take  rough  sketches.  The  subjoined  fragment,  written 
on  revisiting  Mablethorpe  on  the  Lincolnshire  coast,  con- 
tains the  quintessence  of  his  descriptive  style  ;  the  last  three 
lines  are  sheer  landscape  painting. 

Mablethoiu^e. 

'  Here  often  wlien  a  child  I  lay  reclined, 

I  took  delight  in  this  fair  land  and  free ; 
Here  stood  the  infant  Ilion  of  the  mind, 

And  here  the  Grecian  ships  all  seemed  ro  be. 
And  here  again  I  come,  and  only  find 

The  dixiin-cut  level  of  the  marshi/  lea, 
Gray  sand-banks,  and,  pale  sunsets,  dreary  winds, 

Dim  shores,  dense  rain^,  and  heavy-clouded  sca.^ 

More  frequently,  however,  he  employed  his  wonderful  image- 
making  power  to  illustrate  symbolically  some  mental  state 
or  emotion,  availing  himself  of  the  mysterious  relation 
between  man  and  his  environment,  Avhereby  the  outer 
inanimate  world  is  felt  to  be  the  resemblance  and  reflection 
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of  human  moods.  So  in  the  '  Palace  of  Art '  the  desolate 
soul  is  likened  to 

'  A  still  salt  pool,  lock'd  in  with  bars  of  sand, 
Left  on  the  shore  ;   that  hears  all  night 
The  plunging  seas  draw  backward  from  the  land 
Their  moon- led  waters  white.' 

And  there  are  passages  in  the  extracts  given  from  his  letters 
written  to  Miss  Emily  Sellwood,  during  the  lonof  enfrasre- 
ment  that  preceded  their  marriage,  which  indicate  the  bent 
of  his  mind  toward  philosophic  quietism,  with  frequent 
signs  of  that  half-veiled  fellow-feeling  with  natural  things, 
that  sense  of  life  in  all  sound  and  motion,  whereby  poetry  is 
drawn  upward,  by  degrees  and  almost  unconsciously,  into 
the  region  of  the  '  Higher  Pantheism.'  Nor  has  any  English 
poet  availed  himself  more  skilfully  of  a  language  that  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  metaphors,  consisting  of  words  which  still 
so  far  retain  their  original  meaning  as  to  suggest  a  picture 
while  they  convey  a  thought. 

It  is  partly  due  to  these  qualities  of  mind  and  style  that 
no  chapter  in  this  book,  which  mingles  grave  with  gay  very 
attractively,  contains  matter  of  higher  biographical  interest 
than  that  which  is  headed  '  In  Memoriam.'  For  it  is  in 
this  noble  poem,  on  the  whole  Tennyson's  masterpiece,  that 
he  is  stirred  by  his  own  passionate  gi'ief  to  dwell  on  the 
contrast  between  irremediable  human  suffering  and  the  calm 
aspect  of  Nature,  between  the  short  and  sorrowful  days  of 
man  and  the  long  procession  of  ages.  Prom  the  doubts  and 
perplexities,  the  tendency  to  lose  hearty  engendered  by  a 
sense  of  forces  that  are  unceasing  and  relentless,  he  finds 
his  ultimate  escape  in  the  spirit  of  trust  in  the  Powers  in- 
visible, and  in  the  persuasion  that  God  and  Nature  cannot 
be  at  strife.  In  a  letter  contributed  to  this  Memoir  Professor 
Henry  Sidgwick  has  described  the  impression  produced  on 
him  and  others  of  his  time  by  this  poem^  showing  how  it 
struck  in,  so  to  speak,  upon  their  religious  debates  at  a 
moment  of  conflicting  tendencies  and  great  uncertainty  of 
direction,  giving  intensity  of  expression  to  the  dominant 
feeling,  and  wider  range  to  the  prevailing  thought: — 

'  The  most  important  influence  of  "  In  Memoriam  "  on  my  thought, 
apart  from  its  poetic  charm  as  an  expression  of  personal  emotion, 
opened  in  a  region,  if  I  may  so  say,  deeper  down  than  the  difference 
between  Theism  and  Christianity  :  it  lay  in  the  unparalleled  combina- 
tion of  intensity  of  feeling  with  comprehensiveness  of  view  and 
balance  of  judgement,  shoAvn  in  presenting  the  deepest  needs  and 
perplexities  of  humanity.     And  this  influence,  I  find,  has  increased 
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rather  than  diminished  as  years  have  gone  on,  and  as  the  great 
issues  between  Agnostic  Science  and  Faitli  have  become  continually 
more  prominent.  In  the  sixties  I  sliould  say  that  tliese  deeper 
issues  Avere  somewhat  obscured  by  the  discussions  on  Christian 
dogma  and  Inspiration  of  Scripture,  &c.  .  .  .  During  these  years  we 
were  absorbed  in  struggling  for  freedom  of  thought  in  tlie  trammels  of 
a  historical  religion  ;  and  perhaps  what  we  sympathised  with  most  in 
"  In  Memoriam  "  at  this  time,  apart  from  the  personal  feeling,  was  the 
defence  of  "  honest  doubt,"  the  reconciliation  of  knowledge  and  faith 
in  the  introductory  poem,  and  the  hopeful  trumpet- ring  of  the  lines  on 
the  New  Year.  .  .  .  Well,  the  years  pass,  the  struggle  with  what 
Carlyle  used  to  call  "  Hebrew  old  clothes  "  is  over.  Freedom  is  won, 
and  what  does  Freedom  bring  us  to  ?  It  brings  us  face  to  face  with 
atheistic  science ;  the  faith  in  God  and  Immortality,  which  we  had 
been  struggling  to  clear  from  superstition,  suddenly  seems  to  be  in  the 
air ;  and  in  seeking  for  a  lirm  basis  ibr  this  faith  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  midst  of  the  "  fight  with  death  "  which  "  In  Memoriam  "  so  power- 
fully presents.' 

To  many  readers  the  wliole  letter  will  seem  to  render  fitly 
their  feeling  of  the  pathetic  intensity  with  which  the  ever- 
lasting problems  of  love  and  death,  of  human  doubts  and 
destinies,  are  set  forth  in  *  In  Memoriam.'  It  will  also 
remind  them  of  the  limitations,  the  inevitable  inconclusive- 
ness,  of  a  poem  which  deals  emotionally  with  questions  that 
foil  the  deepest  philosophers.  The  profound  impression 
that  was  immediately  produced  by  these  exquisitely  musical 
meditations  may  be  ascribed,  we  think,  to  their  sympathetic 
association  with  the  peculiar  spiritual  needs  and  intellectual 
dilemmas  of  the  time.  It  may  be  affirmed,  as  a  general 
proposition,  that  up  to  about  1840,  and  for  some  years 
later,  the  majority  among  Englishmen  of  thought  and 
culture  were  content  to  take  morality  as  the  chief  test  of 
religious  truth,  were  disposed  to  hold  that  the  essential 
principles  of  religion  were  best  stated  in  the  language  of 
ethics.  With  this  rational  theology  the  pretensions  of 
Science,  which  undertook  to  preserve  and  even  to  strengthen 
the  moral  basis,  were  not  incompatible.  But  about  this 
time  came  a  spiritual  awakening;  and  just  then  Tennyson 
came  forward  to  insist,  with  poetic  force  and  fervour,  that 
the  triumphant  advance  of  Science  was  placing  in  jeopardy 
not  merely  the  formal  outworks  but  the  central  dogma  of 
Christianity,  which  is  the  belief  in  a  future  life,  in  the 
soul's  conscious  immortality.*    Is  man  subject  to  the  general 


*  He  said  to  Bishop  Lightfoot,  *  The  cardinal  point  of  Christianity 
is  the  Life  after  Death.' 
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law  of  unending  mutability?  and  is  lie  after  all  but  the 
highest  and  latest  type,  to  be  made  and  broken  like  a 
thousand  others,  mere  clay  under  the  moulding  hands  that 
are  darkly  visible  in  the  processes  of  Nature  ?  The  poet 
transfigured  these  obstinate  questionings  into  the  vision  of 
an  ever-breaking  shore 

'  That  tumbled  in  a  godless  sea.' 

He  turned  our  ears  to  hear  the  sound  of  streams  that,  swift 
or  slow, 

'  Draw  down  ^Eonian  hills,  and  sow 
The  dust  of  continents  to  be ' — 

and  he  was  haunted  by  the  misgiving  that  man  also  might 
bo  a  mere  atom  in  an  everchanging  universe.  Yet  after 
long  striving  with  doubts  and  fears,  after  having  '  fought 
'  with  death,'  he  resolves  that  we  cannot  be  '  wholly  brain, 
'  magnetic  mockeries,'  not  only  cunning  casts  in  clay  : — 

'  Let  Science  prove  we  are,  and  then 
What  matters  Science  unto  men, 
At  least  to  me  ?     I  would  not  stay.' 

We  think  that  such  passages  as  these  gave  emphasis  to 
the  gathering  alarm,  and  that  many  a  startled  inquirer, 
daunted  by  dim  uncertainties,  recoiled  from  the  abyss 
that  seemed  to  open  at  his  feet,  and  made  his  jjeace,  on 
such  terms  as  consoled  him,  with  Theology.  Not  that 
Tennyson  himself  retreated,  or  took  refuge  behind  dog- 
matic entrenchments.  On  the  contrary,  he  stood  his  ground 
and  trod  under  foot  the  terrors  of  Acheron  ;  relying  on  '  the 
'  God  who  ever  lives  and  loves.'  But  since  not  every  one 
can  be  satisfied  with  subjective  faith  or  lofty  intuitions,  we 
believe  that  the  note  of  distress  and  warning  sounded  by  *  In 
*  Memoriam '  startled  more  minds  than  were  soothed  by  its 
conforting  conclusions.  If  this  be  so,  this  utterance  of  the 
poet,  standing  prophet-like  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
moved  men  diversolv.  It  strengthened  the  impulse  to  go 
onward  trustfully  ;  but  it  may  also  be  counted  among  the 
indirect  influences  which  combined  to  promote  that  notable 
reaction  toward  the  sacramental  and  mysterious  side  of  re- 
ligion, toward  positive  faith  as  the  safeguard  of  morals, 
which  has  been  the  outcome  of  the  great  Anglican  revival 
set  on  foot  by  the  Oxford  Movement  sixty  years  ago. 

In  June  1850,  the  month  which  saw  'In  Memoriam' 
published,  Tennyson  married  Miss  Sellwood ,  *  The  wedding 
'  was  of  the  quietest,  even  the  cake  and  the  dresses  arriving 
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'  too  lafc'  From  this  union  came  unbroken  happiness 
during  forty-two  years  ;  for  his  wife  brought  into  the 
partnership  a  rich  and  rare  treasure  of  aid,  sympathy,  and 
intellectual  appreciation.  Her  son  pays  his  tribute  to  her 
memory  in  an  admirable  passage,  of  which  the  greater  part 
is  here  extracted  : — 

'  And  let  me  aiy  here — although,  as  a  son,  I  cannot  allow  myself 
lull  utterance  about  her  whom  I  loved  as  perfect  mother  and  "  very 
woman  of  very  -woman,"  "  such  a  wife "  and  true  helpmate  she 
proved  herself.  It  was  she  who  became  my  Jiither's  adviser  in  literary 
matters ;  "  I  am  proud  of  her  intellect,"  he  wrote.  With  her  he  always 
discussed  what  he  was  Avorking  at ;  she  transcribed  his  poems  :  to  her, 
and  to  no  one  else,  he  referred  for  a  linal  criticism  before  publishing. 
She,  Avith  her  "tender  spiritual  nature"  and  instinctive  nobility  of 
thouglit,  was  always  by  his  side,  a  ready,  cheerful,  courageous,  wise, 
and  sympathetic  counsellor.  ...  By  her  ([uiet  sense  of  humour,  by 
her  selfless  devotion,  by  "  her  faith  as  clear  as  the  heights  of  the  June- 
blue  lieaven,"  she  helped  him  also  to  tlie  utmost  in  the  hours  of  his 
depression  and  of  his  sorrow;  and  to  her  he  wrote  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  his  shorter  lyrics — "  Dear,  near  and  true,"  and  the 
dedicatory  lines  which  prefaced  his  last  volume,  "  The  Death  of 
Uuione." ' 

In  November  1850,  after  Words  worth's  death,  the  Laureate- 
ship  was  offered  to  Tennyson.  We  have  good  authority  for 
stating,  thougli  not  from  tliis  Memoir,  that  Lord  John 
Kussell  submitted  to  the  Queen  the  four  names  of  Professor 
Wilson,  Henry  Taylor,  Sheridan  Knowles,  and,  last  on  the 
list,  Tennyson.  The  Prince  Consort's  admiration  of 
'  In  Memoriam  '  determined  her  Majesty's  choice,  which 
might  seem  easy  enough  to  those  who  measure  the  four 
candidates  by  the  standard  of  to-day.  His  accession  to 
office  brought  down  upon  Tennyson,  among  other  honoraria, 
'  such  shoals  of  poems  that  I  am  almost  crazed  with  them  ; 
*  the  two  hundred  million  poets  of  Great  Britain  deluge  me 
'  daily.  Truly  the  Laureateship  is  no  sinecure.'  For  the 
inevitable  levee  he  accepted,  not  without  disquietude  over 
the  nether  garment,  the  loan  of  a  Court  suit  from  his 
ancient  brother  in  song,  Kogers,  who  had  declined  the 
laurels  on  the  plea  of  age.  Soon  afterward  he  departed 
with  his  wife  for  Italy.  LTnder  the  title  of  '  The  Daisy  '  he 
has  commemorated  this  journey  in  stanzas  of  consummate 
metrical  form,  with  their  beautiful  anapeestic  ripple  in  each 
fourth  line,  to  be  studied  by  all  who  would  understand 
the  quantitative  value  (not  merely  accentual)  and  rhythmic 
effects  of  English  syllables.  On  returning  they  met 
the    Brownings    at    Paris.       Then,    in    1852,    he    bought 
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Farringford  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the  poet's  favourite  habita- 
tion ever  afterward,  v^ithin  sight  of  the  sea  and  within 
sound  of  its  rough  weather,  with  its  lawns,  spreading  trees, 
and  meadows  under  the  lea  of  the  chalk  downs,  that  have 
been  frequently  sketched  into  his  verse,  and  will  long  be 
identified  with  his  presence.  There  he  worked  at  '  Maud,' 
morning  and  evening,  sitting  in  his  hard  high-backed 
wooden  chair  in  his  little  room  at  the  top  of  the  house, 
smoking  the  ^sacred  pipes'  during  certain  half-hours  of 
strict  seclusion,  when  his  best  thoughts  came  to  him. 

From  the  final  edition  in  1851  of '  In  Memoriam  '  to  *Maud ' 
in  1853,  which  Lowell  rather  affectedly  called  the  antiphonal 
voice  of  the  earlier  poem,  the  change  of  theme,  tone,  and 
manner  was  certainly  great ;  and  the  public  seems  to  have 
been  taken  by  surprise.  The  transition  was  from  lamenta- 
tion to  lovemaking ;  from  stanzas  swaying  slow,  like  a  dirge, 
within  their  uniform  compass,  to  an  abundant  variety  of 
metrical  movement,  quickened  byfrequentuse  of  the  anapsestic 
measure.  The  general  reader  was  puzzled  and  inclined  to 
ridicule  what  he  failed  at  once  to  understand ;  the  ordinary 
reviewer  was  either  loftily  contemptuous  or  indulged  in 
puns  and  parodies  ;  the  higher  criticism  was  divided ;  but 
Henry  Taylor,  Ruskin,  Jowett,  and  the  Brownings 
spoke  without  hesitation  of  the  work's  great  merits.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  whose  judgement  had  been  at  first  adverse,  re- 
canted twenty  years  later  in  a  letter  that  was  published  in 
his  '  Gleanings,'  and  that  now  reappears  in  this  Memoir  : — 

'  Whether  it  is  to  be  desired,'  he  wrote,  *  that  a  poem  should  require 
from  common  men  a  good  deal  of  effort  in  order  to  comprehend  it ; 
whether  all  that  is  put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Soliloquist  in  "  Maud  "  is 
within  the  lines  of  poetical  verisimilitude;  whether  this  poem  has  the 
full  moral  equilibrium  which  is  so  marked  a  characteristic  of  the  sister 
Avorks,  are  questions  open,  perhaps,  to  discussion.  But  I  have  neither 
done  justice  in  the  text  to  its  rich  and  copious  beauties  of  detail,  nor 
to  its  great  lyrical  and  metrical  pow^er.  And,  what  is  worse,  I  have 
failed  to  comprehend  rightly  the  relation  between  particular  passages 
in  the  poem  and  its  general  scope.' 

Jowett  wrote : — 

'  No  poem  since  Shakespeare  seems  to  show  equal  power  of  the 
same  kind,  or  equal  knowledge  of  human  nature.  No  modern  poem 
contains  more  lines  that  ring  in  the  ears  of  men.  I  do  not  know  any 
verse  of  Shakespeare  in  which  the  ecstasy  of  love  soars  to  such  a 
height.' 

On  the  other  hand,  an  anonymous  letter,  which  Tennyson 
enjoyed  repeating,  ran  thus ; — 
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*  Sir, — I  used  to  worship  you,  but  now  I  hate  you,     I  loathe  and 
detest  you.     You  beast !     So  you've  taken  to  imitating  Longfellow. 

'  Yours  in  aversion, 


'  I  shall  never  forget,'  his  son  writes, 

Tennyson's  *  last  reading  of  "  Maud,"  on  August  24:,  1892.  He 
was  sitting  in  his  high-backed  chair,  fronting  a  southern  window 
which  looks  over  the  groves  and  yellow  cornfields  of  Sussex  toward 
tiie  long  line  of  South  Downs  that  stretches  from  Arundel  to  Hastings 
(his  high-domed  Rembrandt-like  head  outlined  against  the  sunset- 
clouds  seen  through  the  western  window).  His  voice,  low  and  calm 
in  everyday  life,  capable  of  delicate  and  manifold  inilection,  but  with 
"organ  tones"  of  great  power  and  range,  thoroughly  brought  out  the 
drama  of  the  poem.' 

'  The  peculiarity  of  this  poem,'  Tennyson  said,  '  is  that 
'  different  phases  of  passion  in  one  person  take  the  place  of 
'  different  characters  ; '  and  the  effect  of  his  own  recitation 
was  to  set  this  conception  in  clear  relief  by  showing  the 
connexion  and  significance  of  the  linked  monodies,  combined 
with  a  vivid  musical  rendering  of  a  pathetic  love  story. 
The  emotional  intensity  rises  by  degrees  to  the  rapture  of 
meeting  with  Maud  in  the  garden,  falls  suddenly  to  the 
depth  of  blank  despair,  and  revives  in  an  atmosphere  of 
energetic,  warlike  activity — the  precursor  of  world-wide 
peace. 

The  poem,  in  fact,  strikes  all  the  highest  lyrical  chords, 
and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  all  of  them  are  by  no 
means  touched  with  equal  skill.  Possibly  the  sustained  and 
perfect  execution  of  such  a  varied  composition  would  be  too 
arduous  a  task  for  any  artist.  It  is  difficult  for  the  reader 
to  adjust  his  mind  to  the  changes  of  mood  and  motive 
which  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  and  often  abruptly,  within 
the  compass  of  so  short  a  piece ;  ranging  from  the  almost 
melodramatic  horror  of  the  opening  stanzas  to  the  passionate 
and  joyous  melodies  of  the  middle  part ;  sinking  into  a  wild 
wailing,  and  closing  Avith  the  trumpet  sounds  of  war.  Yet 
everyone  will  now  acknowledge  that  some  passages  in  *  Maud  ' 
are  immortal,  and  that  the  English  language  contains  none 
more  beautiful  than  the  very  best  of  them. 

The  letters  that  have  been  selected  (from  upwards  of  forty 
thousand)  for  insertion  in  this  Memoir  are  throughout  ex- 
cellently chosen  and  arranged,  and  at  this  period  we  have 
many  of  singular  interest.  One  from  Mrs.  Vyner,  a  stranger, 
touched  the  poet  deeply.     Ruskin  writes  with  reserve,  as 
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well  he  miglit,  about  the  edition  of  the  poems  illustrated  by 
Rossetti,  Millais,  and  others  : — 

'  I  believe,  in  fact,  that  good  pictures  never  can  be ;  they  are  always 
another  poem,  subordinate,  but  wholly  different  from  the  poet's  con- 
ception, and  serve  chiefly  to  show  the  reader  how  variously  the  same 
verses  may  affect  various  minds.  But  these  woodcuts  Avill  be  of  much 
use  in  making  people  think  and  puzzle  a  little  ;  art  was  getting  quite  a 
matter  of  form  in  book  illustrations,  and  it  does  not  so  much  matter 
whether  any  given  vignette  is  right  or  not,  as  whether  it  contains 
thought  or  not,  still  more  whether  it  contains  any  kind  of  plain  facts. 
If  people  have  no  sympathy  with  St.  Agnes,  or  if  people  as  soon  as 
they  get  a  distinct  idea  of  a  living  girl  who  probably  got  scolded  for 
dropping  her  candle- wax  about  the  convent-stairs,  and  caught  cold  by 
looking  too  long  out  of  the  window  in  her  bedgown,  feel  no  true 
sympathy  with  her,  they  can  have  no  sympathy  in  them.' 

Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning-  sends  a  warm-hearted  letter ; 
and  Jowett,  who  enjoyed  giving  advice,  evidently  sat  him 
down  readily  to  reply  when  Mrs.  Tennyson  asked  whether 
he  could  suggest  any  subjects  for  poetry  : — 

'  I  often  fancy  that  the  critical  form  of  modern  literature  is  like  the 
rhetorical  one  wliich  overlaid  ancient  literature,  and  will  be  regarded 
as  that  is,  at  its  true  worth  in  after  times.  One  drop  of  natural  feel- 
ing in  poetry,  or  the  true  statement  of  a  single  new  fact,  is  already 
i'elt  to  be  of  more  value  than  all  the  critics  put  together.' 

Four  *  Idylls '  came  cut  in  1859,  to  be  rapidly  and  largely 
taken  up  by  the  English  public,  with  many  congratulations 
from  personal  friends.  Thackeray  sends,  after  reading  them, 
a  letter  full  of  his  characteristic  humour  and  cordiality  : — 

'  The  landlord ' — at  Folkestone — '  gave  two  bottles  of  his  claret,  and 
I  think  I  drank  the  most,  and  here  I  have  been  lying  back  in  the  chair 
and  thinking  o£  those  delightful  "  Idylls  ;  "  my  thoughts  being  turned 
to  you ;  and  what  could  I  do  but  be  grateful  to  that  surprising  genius 
which  has  made  me  so  happy  ?  ' 

The  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  that  Macaulay  had  been  delighted 
with  it,  whereupon  the  poet  responds  to  his  Grace  some- 
what caustically : — 

*  My  dear  Duke, — Doubtless  Macaulay's  good  opinion  is  worth 
having,  and  I  am  grateful  to  you  for  letting  me  know  it,  but  this  time 
I  intend  to  be  thick-skinned ;  nay,  I  scarcely  believe  that  I  should 
ever  feel  very  deeply  the  pen-punctures  of  those  parasitic  animalcules 
of  the  press,  if  they  kept  themselves  to  what  1  write,  and  did  not 
glance  spitefully  and  personally  at  myself.     I  liate  spite.' 

Euskin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  but  half  pleased ;  could  not 
quite  make  up  his  mind  about  that  '  increased  quietness  of 
'  style  ; '  feels  '  the  art  and  finish  in  these  poems  a  little 
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*  more  than  I  like  ;  '  wishes  that  the  book's  nobleness  and 
tenderness  had  been  independent  of  a  romantic  condition 
of  externals  ;  and  sni^orests  that  '  so  great  power  ought  not 

*  to  be  spent  on  visions  of  things  past,  but  on  the  living 
'  present.' 

These  latter  sentences  touch  upon,  or  at  least  indi- 
cate, a  line  of  criticism  upon  the  general  conception  of  the 
'  Idylls,'  as  seen  in  their  treatment  of  the  Arthurian  legend, 
with  which,  although  it  may  appear  to  some  inadequate,  we 
are  not  indisposed  to  agree.  Romanticism  lias  been  defined, 
half  seriously,  as  the  art  of  presenting  to  a  people  the  literary 
works  which  can  give  the  greatest  imaginative  pleasure  in 
the  actual  state  of  their  habits  and  beliefs.  The  '  Idylls  ' 
adapted  the  mythical  tales  of  the  Round  Table  to  the  very 
highest  standard  of  aesthetic  taste,  intellectual  refinement, 
and  moral  delicacy  prevailing  in  cultivated  English  society. 
And  by  that  society  they  were  very  cordially  appreciated. 
Undoubtedly  the  figure  of  Arthur — representing  a  stainless 
mirror  of  chivalry,  a  warrior  king  endowed  with  the  qualities 
of  patriotic  self-devotion,  clemency,  generosity,  and  noble 
trustfulness,  yet  betrayed  by  his  wife  and  his  familiar 
friend,  and  dying  in  a  lost  fight  against  treacherous  rebels — 
did  present  a  lofty  ideal  that  might  well  affect  a  gravely 
emotional  people.  Moreover,  the  poem  is  a  splendidly 
illuminated  Morality,  unfolding  scenes  and  figures  that  illus- 
trate heroic  virtues  and  human  frailties,  gallantry,  chivalric 
enterprise,  domestic  perfidy,  chaste  virginal  loves,  and  subtle 
amorous  enchantments.  It  abounds  also  in  descriptive 
passages  which  attest  the  close  attention  of  the  poet's  eye 
and  ear  to  natural  sights  and  sounds,  and  his  supreme  art  of 
fashioning  his  verse  to  their  colours  and  echoes.  In  short, 
to  quote  from  the  biography, 

'  he  has  made  the  old  legends  his  own,  restored  the  idealism,  and 
infused  into  them  a  spirit  of  modern  thought  and  of  ethical  significance  ; 
setting  his  characters  in  a  rich  and  varied  landscape ;  as  indeed 
otherwise  these  archaic  stories  would  not  have  appealed  to  the  world 
at  large.' 

This  indeed  he  has  done  well.  And  yet  it  is  not  possible  to 
put  away  altogether  the  modern  prejudice  against  unreality, 
the  sense  of  having  here  a  vision  not  merely  of  things  that 
are  past,  but  of  things  that  could  never  have  been,  of  a 
world  that  is  neither  ancient  nor  modern,  but  a  fairy  land 
peopled  with  knights  and  dames  whose  habits  and  conversa- 
tion are  adjusted  to  the  decorous  taste  of  our  nineteenth 
century.     The  time  has  long  passed  when  men  could  look 
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back  on  distant  ages  much  as  they  looked  forward  to 
futurity,  through  a  haze  of  unbounded  credulity.  Not  every 
one  has  been  able  to  overcome  the  effect  of  incongruity 
produced  by  a  poem  which  invests  the  legendary  personages 
of  medieval  romance  with  morals  and  manners  of  a  fas- 
tidious delicacy,  and  promotes  them  to  be  the  embodiment 
of  our  own  ethical  ideals.  If,  indeed,  we  regard  the 
'  Idylls '  as  beautiful  allegories,  we  may  be  content,  as 
their  author  was,  with  the  suggestion  that  King  Arthur 
represents   Conscience,   and   that  the    poem    is  '  a   picture 

*  of  the  different  ways  in  which  men  looked  on  conscience, 
'  some  reverencing  it  as  a  heaven-born  king,  others 
'  ascribing  to  it  an  earthly  origin.'  We  may  then  be 
satisfied  with  learning,  from  the  poet  himself,  that  '  Camelot, 
'  for  instance,  a  city  of  shadowy  palaces,  is  everywhere 
'  symbolic  of  the  gradual  growth  of  human  beliefs  and  insti- 
'  tutions,  and  of  the  spiritual  developement  of  man.'  In  the 
light  of  these  interpretations  the  poem  is  a  beautifully 
woven  tissue  of  poetic  mysticism,  clothing  the  old  legend 
of  chivalry  with  esoteric  meaning.  We  can  accept  and 
admire  it  freely,  remarking  only  that  the  deeper  thoughts 
of  the  present  generation  do  not  run  in  an  allegorical 
vein,  and  that  such  a  vesture,  though  of  the  finest  tex- 
ture and  embroidery,   waxes  old   speedily.      '  The    "  Holy 

*  "  Grail," '  said  Tennyson,  '  is  one  of  the  most  imagi- 
'  native  of  my  poems.     I  have  expressed  there  my  strong 

*  feeling  as  to  the  reality  of  the  Unseen  ; '  and  truly  it  is  a 
marvellous  excursion  into  the  field  of  mystical  romance. 
But  Tennyson  also  said  that  '  there  is  no  single  fact  or 
'  incident   in   the    "  Idylls,"   however    seemingly   mystical, 

*  which  cannot  be  explained  as  without  any  mystery  or  allegory 

*  whatever ; '  and  herein  lies  our  difficulty.  For,  unless  they 
can  be  read  as  wholly  allegorical,  there  is  an  air  of  unreality 
about  those  enchanting  pictures,  as  of  scenes  and  persons 
that  could  never  have  existed  anywhere.  That  Tennyson  is  a 
master  of  the  art  of  veiling  the  lessons  of  real  life  under  a 
fairy  stor}^,  we  know  from  the  subtle  symbolism  with  which 
he  tells,  in  the  '  Lady  of  Shalott,'  the  tale  of  sudden  absorbing 
love,  hopeless  and  unregarded,  sinking  into  despair — a  true 
parable,  understood  of  all  men  and  women  in  all  times. 
But  those  who  have  no  great  skill  at  deciphering  the 
Hyponoia,  the  underlying  significance,  of  the  '  Idylls  '  may 
be  pardoned  for  confessing  to  an  occasional  feeling  of  some- 
thing abstract,  shadowy,  and  spectacular  in  the  company 
of  these  knights  and  dames. 
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Fitzgerald,  after  reading  the  *  Holy  Grail,'  writes  (1870) 
to  Tennyson  : 

'  The  whole  myth  of  Arthur's  Round  Table  Dynasty  in  Britain 
presents  itself  before  me  with  a  sort  of  cloudy  Stonehenge  grandeur. 
I  am  not  sure  if  the  old  knights'  adventures  do  not  tell  upon  me  better 
touched  in  some  lyrical  way  (like  your  "Lady  of  Shalott ")  than  when 
elaborated  into  epic  form.  I  never  could  care  for  Spenser,  Tasso,  or 
even  Ariosto,  whose  epic  has  a  ballad  ring  about  it.  .  .  .  Anyhow, 
Alfred,  while  I  feel  how  pure,  noble,  and  holy  your  work  is — and 
whole  plirases,  lines,  and  sentences  of  it  will  abide  with  me,  and,  I  am 
sure,  with  men  after  me — I  read  on  till  the  "  Lincolnshire  Farmer  " 
drew  tears  from  my  eyes,  I  Avas  got  back  to  the  substantial  rough- 
spun  Nature  I  knew  ;  and  the  old  brute,  invested  by  you  with  the 
solemn  humour  of  Humanity,  like  Shakespeare's  Shallow,  became 
a  more  pathetic  phenomenon  than  the  knights  who  revisit  the  world  in 
your  other  verse.  There  !  I  cannot  help  it,  and  have  made  a  clean 
breast.' 

If  the  extreme  realism  of  some  modern  writers  has  been 
rightly  condemned  as  truth  divorced  from  beauty,  we  may 
say  that  it  has  been  by  his  skill  in  maintaining  their  indis- 
soluble union  that  Tennyson's  best  work  shows  its  peculiar 
strength  and  has  earned  its  enduring  vitality.  He  excels 
in  the  verisimilitude  of  his  portraiture,  in  the  authentic 
delineation  of  character,  preserving  the  type  and  developing 
the  main  lines  of  thought  and  action  by  imaginative  insight, 
with  high  artistic  fidelity  in  details.  We  venture  to  anti- 
cipate that  his  short  monodramatic  pieces  in  blank  verse — 
his  studies  from  the  antique,  like  '  Ulysses '  and  '  Tithonus,' 
and  his  poems  of  English  life,  breathing  the  true  idyllic 
spirit,  like  the  '  Gardener's  Daughter '  and  '  Aylmer's  Field ' 
— will  sustain  their  popularity  longer  than  the  Arthurian 
Idylls.  Nor  can  we  honestly  agree  with  the  unqualified 
praise  bestowed  by  high  authority  (as  the  Memoir  testifies) 
on  '  Guinevere,'  where  the  scene  between  the  king  and  the 
queen  at  Almesbury,  with  all  its  elevation  of  tone  and  purity 
of  sentiment,  is  not  very  far  from  a  splendid  anachronism. 
But  the  epilogue  '  To  the  Queen,'  which  closes  the  Arthurian 
epic,  brings  us  back  to  modern  thought  and  circumstance 
by  its  ringing  protest  against  faintheartedness  in  English 
politics. 

The  *  Northern  Farmer,'  written  in  1861,  was  at  that  time 
a  novelty  in  form  and  subject.  It  gave  a  strong  lead,  at 
any  rate,  to  that  school  of  rough  humorous  versification, 
largely  relying  on  quaint  turns  of  ideas  and  phrases,  on 
racy  provincial  dialect  and  local  colouring  generally,  which 
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lias  since  liad  an  immense  success  in  the  hands  of  minor 
artists.  We  may  take  it  to  have  begun,  for  this  century, 
with  the  '  Biglow  Papers.'  This  form  of  metrical  composition 
has  latterly  spread,  as  a  species  of  modern  ballad,  to  the 
Indian  frontier  and  the  Australian  bush,  but  has  little  or  no 
place  in  any  language  except  the  English.  Such  character 
sketches,  taken  direct  from  studies  of  rude  life,  have  been 
always  common  in  popular  comic  song,  yet  we  believe  that 
no  first-class  poet,  after  Burns  and  before  Tennyson,  had 
turned  his  hand  to  this  kind  of  work ;  nor  has  anything 
been  since  produced  upon  the  artistic  level  of  the  first 
'  Northern  Farmer.'  '  Roden  Noel,'  writes  Tennyson,  '  calls 
'the  two  ''Northern  Farmers"  photographs;  but  I  call 
'  them  imaginative ' — as  of  course  they  are,  being  far  above 
mere  exact  copies  of  some  individual  person. 

There  are  some  very  readable  impressions  de  voyage  gathered 
out  of  journals  of  tours  made  about  this  time  (1860)  in 
France  and  England,  and  the  letters  maintain  their  high 
level  of  interest.  Upon  the  death  of  Macaulay,  Tennyson 
writes  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll : — 

'  I  hardly  knew  him  :  met  him  once,  I  reaiembei',  Avhen  Hall;un  and 
Guizot  were  in  his  company.  Ilallam  was  showing  Guizot  the  Houses 
of  Parhament,  then  building,  and  Macaulay  went  on  like  a  cataract  for 
an  hour  or  so  to  those  two  great  men,  and,  when  they  had  gone,  turned 
to  me  and  said,  "  Good  morning ;  I  am  happy  to  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  making  your  acquaintance,"  and  strode  away.  Had  I  been  a 
jaiquable  man  I  should  have  been  piqued  ;  but  I  don't  think  I  was,  for 
the  movement  after  all  was  amicable.' 

Then  follows  an  account,  by  Mrs.  Bradley,  of  a  visit  to 
Farringford,  with  '  its  careless  ordered  garden  close  to  the 
'  ridge  of  a  noble  down ; '  and  the  first  volume  ends  with  an 
appendix  containing,  among  other  things,  Arthur  Hallam's 
striking  critical  appreciation  of  '  Mariana  in  the  South,' 
a  poem  which  must  be  ranked  as  a  masterpiece  by  all 
exiled  Englishmen  who  have  dreamt  of  their  native 
breezes  and  verdure,  under  the  blinding  glare  and  intolerable 
heat  of  a  tropical  summer.  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Vere  has  con- 
tributed a  reminiscence  describing  the  effect  produced  upon 
himself  and  others  by  the  poems  of  1832-45,  with  a  disser- 
tation upon  their  stjde  and  philosophic  significance.  And  in 
this  manner  the  course  and  circumstances  of  the  poet's  life 
are  set  out,  with  much  taste  and  regard  for  proportionate 
value  of  the  materials,  for  those  singularly  untroubled  years 
through  which  he  rose  steadily  from  straitened  means  in 
youth  to   comparative  affluence  in  middle  age,  and  from  dis- 
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tinction  among  a  group  of  choice  spirits  to  enduring  fame 
as  the  greatest  of  poets  born  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

When,  in  1864,  Tennyson  returned  with  '  Enoch  Arden  ' 
to  the  romance  of  real  life  among  his  own  people,  the  poem 
was  heartily  welcomed,  and  sixty  thousand  copies  were 
speedily  sold.  Spedding  declared  it  to  be  the  finest  story 
he  had  ever  heard,  and  added  (in  our  opinion  quite  rightly) 
that   it   was    '  more   especially    adapted    for    Alfred    than 

*  for  any  other  poet.'  Yet  the  plot,  so  to  speak,  of 
this  pathetic  narrative  is  as  ancient  as  the  Odyssey,  for 
it  rests  upon  a  situation  that  must  have  been  common 
in  all  times  of  long  and  distant  voyaging,  when  men  dis- 
appeared across  the  seas,  were  not  heard  of  for  years,  and 
their  wives  were  counted  as  widows.  A  well-known  sailor's 
ditty  tells  in  rude  popular  rhymes  the  same  story  of  the 
wandering  mariner's  return  home,  to  find  himself  forsaken 
and  forgotten  ;  and  it  frequently  occurs  in  the  folklore  of 
the  crusades.  The  first  title  in  the  proof  sheets  of  the 
'  Enoch  Arden '  volume  was  '  Idylls  of  the  Hearth,'  and 
here,  says  his  biographer, 

*  ho  writes  with  as  intimate  a  knowledge,  but  with  greater  power 
(than  in  1842),  ou  subjects  from  English  life,  the  sailor,  the  farmer, 
the  parson,  the  city  lawyer,  the  squire,  the  country  maiden,  and  the 
old  woman  who  dreams  of  her  past  life  in  a  restful  old  age.' 

No  great  poet,  in  fact,  has  travelled  for  his  subjects  so 
little  beyond  his  native  land ;  and  so  his  best  descriptive 
work  shows  the  painter's  eye  on  the  object,  with  the  im- 
pressions drawn  fresh  and  at  first  hand  from  nature,  as  in 
the  poetry  of  primitive  bards  who  saw  things  for  themselves. 
His  letters  and  notes  teem  with  observations  of  wild  flowers 
and  wild  creatures,  of  wide  prospects  over  sea  and  land ; 
and  even  when  he  followed  Enoch  Arden  into  the  world 
that  was  to  himself  untravelled,  he  could  surprise  those  who 
knew  it  by  his  rendering  of  tropical  scenery. 

A  very  good  account,  by  the  late  Mr.  Locker  Lampson, 
of  his  tour  through  France  and  Switzerland  with  Tennyson 
in  1869,  has  preserved  for  us  the  flavour  of  his  table  and 
travelling  talk  upon  literature,  and  occasionally  upon  re- 
ligious problems.  Into  the  philosophical  or  metaphysical 
abyss  he  did  not  let  down  his  plummet  very  far ;  he  recog- 
nised the  limits  of  human  knowledge,  and  for  the  dim 
regions  beyond  he  accepted  Faith  as  his  guide  and  comforter. 
In  regard  to  the  poets — '  As  a  boy,'  he  said,  '  I  was  a  great 

*  admirer  of  Byron,  so  much  so  that  I  got  a  surfeit  of  him. 
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'  and  now  I  cannot  read  him  as  I  should  likft  to  do.' 
Probably  this  habit  of  premature  and  excessive  indulgence 
in  Byron  has  blunted  many  an  eager  admirer's  appetite,  and 
has  had  something  to  do  with  the  prevailing  distaste  for 
him,  wherein  we  think  that  he  has  fallen  into  unmerited 
neglect.  Of  Shelley  Tennyson  said  that  there  was  '  a  great 
'  wind  of  words  in  a  good  deal  of  him,  but  that  as  a  writer 
'  of  blank  verse  he  was  perhaps  the  most  skilful  of  the 
'  moderns.  Nobody  admires  Shelley  more  than  I  once  did, 
'  and  I  still  admire  him.'  For  Wordsworth's  '  Tintern 
'Abbey'  he  had  a  profound  admiration;  yet  even  in  that 
poem  he  thought  '  the  old  poet  had  shown  a  want  of  literary 
'  instinct,'  and  he  touched  upon  some  defects  of  composi- 
tion ;  but  he  ended  by  saying  emphatically  that  '  Words- 
'  worth's  very  best  is  the  best  in  its  way  that  has  been  sent 
'  out  by  moderns.'  He  told  an  anecdote  of  Samuel  Rogers. 
'  One  day  we  were  walking  arm  and  arm,  and  I  spoke  of 
'  vyhat  is  called  Immortalitj'-,  and  remarked  how  few  writers 
*  could  be  sure  of  it.  Upon  this  Rogers  squeezed  my  arm 
'  and  said,  "  I  am  sure  of  it."  ' 

His  wife's  journal  of  this  time  is  full  of  interest,  recording 
various  sayings  and  doings,  conversations,  correspondence, 
anecdotes,  and  glimpses  of  notable  visits  and  visitors, 
Tourgueneff,  Longfellow,  Jenny  Lind,  Huxley,  and  Glad- 
stone, to  the  last  of  whom  Tennyson  read  aloud  his  '  Holy 
'  Grail.'  At  the  house  of  G.  H.  Lewes  he  read  '  Guinevere,' 
'  which  made  George  Eliot  weep.'  The  diary  is  a  faithful 
and  valuable  memorial  of  English  country  life  at  its  best  in 
the  middle  of  this  century.  Living  quietly  with  his  family, 
he  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  the  most  distinguished 
men  of  his  day,  and  was  himself  honoured  of  them  all. 

In  1873  Tennyson  had  declined,  for  himself,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's offer  of  a  baronetcy.  In  1874  this  offer  was  repeated 
by  Mr.  Disraeli,  who  does  not  seem  to  have  known  that  it 
had  been  once  before  made,  in  a  high-flying  sententious 
letter,  evidently  attuned  to  the  deeper  harmonies  of  the 
mysterious  relation  between  genius  and  government. 

'  A  government  should  recognise  intellect.  It  elevates  and  sustains 
the  spirit.  It  elevates  and  sustains  the  spirit  of  a  nation.  But  it  is 
an  office  not  easy  to  fulfil,  for  if  it  falls  into  favouritism  and  the 
patronage  of  mediocrity,  instead  of  raising  the  national  sentiment,  it 
might  degrade  an<l  debase  it.  Her  Majesty,  by  the  advice  of  her 
Ministers,  has  testified  in  the  Arctic  expedition,  and  Avill  in  other 
ibrms,  her  sympathy  with  science.  But  it  is  desirable  that  the  claims 
of  Iiigh  letters  thould  be  equally  acknowledged.     That  is  not    so  easy 
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a  matter,  because  It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  test  of  merit  cannot 
be  so  precise  in  literature  as  in  science.     Nevertheless,'  &c.  &c. 

The  honour,  even  thus  offered,  was  again  respectfully 
declined,  with  a  suggestion  that  it  might  be  renewed  for  his 
son  after  his  own  death  ;  but  this  was  pronounced  imprac- 
ticable. 

The  Metaphysical  Society  was  founded  by  Tennyson 
and  two  others  in  1 809,  and  a  list  of  the  members  is 
given  in  the  Memoir,  Avhicli  touches  on  the  style  and  topics 
of  the  debates,  and  on  the  umbrage  taken  by  agnostic  friends 
at  the  profound  deference  shown  by  Tennyson  to  Cardinal 
Manning.  A  letter  from  Dr.  James  Martineau  describes  the 
poet's  general  attitude  toward  the  Society's  discussions ; 
he  sent  his  poem  on  the  '  Higher  Pantheism  '  to  be  read  at  the 
first  meeting;  and  he  was  '  usually  a  silent  listener,  interposing 
'  some  short  question  or  frequent  hint.'  The  letter  discourses, 
in  expansive  and  perhaps  faintly  nebulous  language,  upon 
the  influence  of  his  poetry  on  the  religious  tendencies  of  the 
day. 

'  That  in  a  certain  sense  our  great  Laureate's  poetry  has  neverthe- 
less had  a  dissolving  influence  upon  the  over-definite  dogmatic  creeds 
within  hearing,  or  upon  the  modes  of  religious  thought  amid  which  it 
was  born,  can  hardly  be  doubted.  In  laying  bare,  as  it  does,  the 
history  of  his  own  spirit,  its  conflicts  and  aspirations,  its  alternate 
eclipse  of  doubt  and  glow  of  faith,  it  has  reported  more  than  a  personal 
experience  ;  he  has  told  the  story  of  an  age  which  he  has  thus  brought 
into  Self-knowledge.  .  .  .  Among  thousands  of  readers  previously 
irresponsive  to  anything  Divine  he  has  created,  or  immeasurably  in- 
tensified, the  susceptibility  of  religious  reverence.' 

After  taking  into  due  account  the  circumstances  in  which 
Dr.  Martineau's  letter  was  written,  we  think  that  to  many 
readers  this  high-flying  panegyric  will  seem  to  have  in  some 
degree  overshot  its  mark. 

It  has  been  our  duty,  in  reviewing  this  Memoir,  to  pass 
under  some  kind  of  critical  survey  the  more  important 
writings  of  Lord  Tennyson,  in  particular  relation  to  the 
narrative  of  his  life,  and  to  the  formation  of  his  views 
and  opinions.  We  are,  however,  placed  in  some  embarrass- 
ment by  the  fact  that  this  work  is  for  the  most  part 
done  already  in  the  volumes  themselves.  They  contain 
ample  quotations  from  letters  and  articles  by  very  eminent 
hands,  written  with  all  the  vigour  of  immediate  impressions 
when  the  poems  first  appeared.  And  some  of  the  remi- 
niscences that  have  since  been  contributed  to  the  biography 
by  personal  friends  deal  so  thoroughly  with  its  literary  side 
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as  to  fall  little  short  of  elaborate  essays  ;  so  tliat  on  the 
whole  not  much  is  left  to  bo  said  by  the  retrospective 
reviewer.  We  are  met  with  this  difficulty  in  taking  up  the 
chapters  on  the  Historical  Plays,  which  set  before  us,  with 
an  excellent  analysis  of  the  plays  by  the  biographer  himself, 
a  catena  of  judgements  upon  them,  unanimously  favourable, 
by  the  highest  authorities.  Robert  Browning  writes  with 
generous  enthusiasm  of  '  Queen  Mary.'  Froude,  the  most 
dramatic  of  historians,  expresses  unbounded  admiration  : 
'^  You  have  reclaimed  one  more  section  of  English  history 

*  from  the  wilderness,  and  given  it  a  form  in  which  it  will 

*  be  fixed  for  ever.  No  one  since  Shakespeare  has  done  that.' 
Gladstone,  Mr.  Aubrey  de  Yere,  Longfellow,  G.  H.  Lewes 
and  his  wife,  the  statesmen,  the  poets,  and  the  men  of 
letters,  each  from  his  own  standpoint  attests  the  merits  of 
one  or  another  play,  in  letters  of  indisputable  strength  and 
sincerity.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  these  pieces  contain 
splendid  passages,  and  fine  engravings,  so  to  speak,  of 
historical  personages,  with  a  noble  appreciation  of  the 
spacious  Elizabethan  period,  and  of  the  earlier  romantic 
episodes.  The  dramatic  art  provides  such  a  powerful  in- 
strument for  striking  deep  into  the  national  mind,  and 
success  in  this  form  of  high  poetic  execution  is  so  lasting — 
while  it  is  so  rare — that  almost  every  great  English  poet 
has  written  plays.  On  the  other  hand,  few  of  them  have 
ventured,  like  Tennyson,  to  face  the  capricious  ordeal  of 
the  public  theatre,  where  the  vox  populi  is  at  least  so  far 
divine  that  it  pronounces  absolutely  and  often  incompre- 
hensibly. 

'  For  Tennyson  to  begin  publishing  plays  after  he  was  sixty- 
five  years  of  age  was  thought  to  be  a  hazardous  experiment ;  ' 
though  we  may  remark  that  he  started  with  the  advantage 
of  a  first-class  poetic  reputation,  which  stimulated  public 
curiosity.  But  he  knew  well  the  immense  influence,  for 
good  or  for  ill,  that  the  stage  can  bring  to  bear  on  the 
people ;  and  for  the  stage  all  his  plays  were  directly  intended, 
not  for  literature,  in  the  expectation  that  the  necessary 
technical  adaptations  might  be  supplied  by  the  actors  or 
the  professional  playwright.  Their  historical  truth,  their 
vigorous  conceptions  of  motive  and  circumstance,  and  their 
poetic  force  received  ample  acknowledgement.  W.  J.  Ward, 
who  was  '  grotesquely  truthful,'  though  ultramontane,  broke 
out  into  unqualified  praise  after  listening  to  the  reading 
of  '  Becket.'  On  the  stage,  where  first  impressions  are  all- 
important,  the  pieces  had  their  share  of  success.     Browning 
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writes  of  the  *•  tumult  of  acclaim '  wliich  greeted  the 
appearance  of  '  Queen  Marj ; '  and  of  *  Beclcet/  which  passed 
fifty  performances,  Irving  has  told  us  that  '  it  is  one  of 
'  the  three  most  successful  plays  produced  by  him  at  the 
'  Lyceum.' 

It  is  a  question,  often  debated,  whether  in  these  latter 
days  the  theatre  can  be  made  a  vehicle  for  the  artistic 
representation  of  history.  Literature,  a  jealous  rival  of  all 
her  sister  arts,  has  so  vastly  extended  her  dominion  over 
the  people,  she  speaks  so  directly  to  the  mind,  without  need 
of  plastic  or  vocal  interpretation,  she  is  so  independent  of 
accessories  and  intermediaries,  that  her  competitive  influence 
weighs  down  all  other  departments  of  imaginative  and 
pictorial  idealisation,  religious  or  romantic.  Against  this 
stream  of  tendency  even  Tennyson's  genius  could  hardly 
make  sufficient  headway  to  conquer  for  his  plays  a  lasting  hold 
upon  English  audiences ;  and  moreover  his  primal  vigour 
had  been  spent  upon  other  victories.  Yet  to  have  held  the 
stage  at  all,  for  a  brief  space,  is  to  have  done  more  than  has 
been  achieved  by  any  other  poet  of  this  century.  In  1880 
his  drama,  '  The  Cup,'  was  produced  with  signal  success 
at  the  Lyceum ;  and  Tennyson  summed  ap  his  theatrical 
experience  by  observing  that  '  the  success  of  a   piece  does 

*  not  depend  on  its    literary    merit   or    even    on    its    stage 

*  effect,  but  on  its  hitting  somehow,'  wherein  Miss  Ellen  Terry 
agreed  Avith  him. 

The  annals  of  his  daily  life,  throughout  all  this  later  part 
of  it,  consist  of  extracts  from  letters,  journals,  and  memorials 
of  intercourse,  which  abound  with  appropriate,  amusing, 
and  valuable  matter,  skilfully  assorted  and  connected  by  the 
biograi3her's  personal  recollections.  We  have  thus  a  many- 
coloured  mosaic,  in  which  many  figures  and  characters  are 
reproduced  by  a  kind  of  literar}-  tessellation ;  while,  as  to 
the  poet  himself,  his  habits,  Avise  or  whimsical,  his  thoughts 
from  year  to  year  on  the  subjects  of  the  day,  his  manner 
of  working,  are  all  preserved.  The  correspondence  of  his 
friends  maintains  its  high  level  of  quality.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Lecky  gives  us,  in  one  of  the  best  among  all  the  reminis- 
cences, a  fine  sample  of  his  own  faculty  for  delineation  of 
character,  bringing  out  the  poet's  simplicity  of  soul,  his  love 
of  seclusion,  the  scope  of  his  religious  meditations,  the  keen 
sensibility  (acquired  by  long  culture)  of  his  rhythmic  ear,  and 
also  his  susceptibility  to  the  hum  and  pricking  of  critics. 

'  Many  persons  spoke  of  yom-  father  as  too  much  occupied  with  his 
poetry.     It  did,  no  doubt,  fill  a  very  large  place  in   his  thoughts,  and 
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it  is  also  true  that  he  was  accustomed  to  express  his  opinions  about  it 
with  a  curiously  childlike  simplicity  and  frankness.  But  at  bottom 
his  nature  seemed  to  be  singularly  modest.  No  poet  ever  corrected 
so  many  lines  in  deference  to  adverse  criticism.  His  sensitiveness 
seemed  to  me  curiously  out  of  harmony  with  his  large  powerful  frame, 
with  his  manly  dark  colouring,  with  his  great  massive  hands  and 
strong  square-tipped  fingers.' 

His  son  records  how  in  lonely  walks  together  Tennyson 
would  chant  a  poem  that  he  was  composing-,  would  search 
for  strange  birds  or  flowers,  and  would  himself  take  flight 
on  discovering  that  he  was  being  stalked  by  a  tourist. 
Among  the  letters  is  one  from  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  grand  cos- 
mopolitan style,  beginning  '  Mon  Eminent  et  Cher  Confrere,' 
professing  love  for  all  mankind  and  admiration  for  noble 
verse  everywhere ;  another  from  Cardinal  Newman,  smooth 
and  adroit ;  there  is  also  a  note  by  Dr.  Dabbs  of  his  colloquy 
with  Tennyson,  showing  how  he  began  with  the  somewhat 
musty  question  about  the  incompatibility  of  Science  with 
Religion,  and  found  the  poet,  as  we  infer,  tolerably  dexterous 
with  the  foils.  Eenan  called,  and  put  the  essence  of  his 
philosophy  into  one  phrase, '  La  verite  est  une  nuance ; '  there 
are  jottings  of  talks  with  Cariyle,  and  a  long  extract  from 
the  journal  of  a  yachting  voyage  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  who 
said,  '  No  man  since  j^schylus  could  have  written  the 
'  "  Bride  of  Lammermoor."  '  It  would  be  doing  less  than 
justice  to  the  biography  if  we  did  not  choose  a  few  samples 
from  an  ample  storehouse,  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  make 
too  many  quotations  even  from  a  book  which  surpasses  all 
recent  memoirs  as  a  repertory  of  characteristic  observations 
and  short  views  of  life  and  literature,  interchanged  by 
speech  or  writing,  with  many  notable  friends  and  visitors. 

In  1883  the  Queen,  on  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, oflPered  Tennyson  a  peerage,  which,  after  some  rumina- 
tion, he  accepted,  saying,  '  By  Gladstone's  advice  I  have 
*  consented,  but  for  my  own  part  I  shall  regret  my  own 
'  simple  name  all  my  life.'  We  are  to  suppose  that  the 
Prime  Minister's  only  misgiving  '  lest  my  father  might  insist 
'  on  wearing  his  wideawake  in  the  House  of  Lords  '  had 
been  duly  overcome ;  and  so  next  year  the  poet,  having 
taken  his  seat,  voted,  not  without  some  questioning  and 
doubts  of  the  time's  ripeness,  for  extension  of  franchise. 
No  more  worthy  representative  of  literature  has  ever  added 
lustre  to  that  august  assembly  than  he  who  now  took  his 
seat  on  the  cross  benches,  holding  no  form  of  party  creed, 
but  contemplating  all.     From  a  man  of  his  traditions  and 
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tastes,  his  dislike  of  extravagance,  his  feeling  for  the  stateli- 
ness  of  well-ordered  movement,  at  his  age,  moderation 
in  politics  was  to  be  expected ;  and  indeed  we  observe  that 
he  commended  to  his  friends  Maine's  work  on  *  Popular 
'  Government,'  which  cai-ries  political  caution  to  the  verge 
of  timidity.  But  Tennyson,  like  Burke,  had  great  con- 
fidence in  the  common  sense  and  inbred  good  nature  of 
the  English  people.  '  Stagnation,'  he  once  said,  '  is  more 
'  dangerous  than  revolution.'  As  he  was  throughout  con- 
sistently the  poet  of  the  via  media  in  politics,  the  dignified 
constitutional  Laureate,  so  he  was  spared  the  changes  that 
passed  over  the  opinions  of  Wordsworth,  Southey,  and  Cole- 
ridge, who  were  Kadicals  in  youth,  and  declined  into  elderly 
Tories.  Undoubtedly  the  temper  of  his  time  affected  his 
politics  as  well  as  his  poetry,  for  his  manhood  began  in  the 
calm  period  Avhich  followed  the  long  stormy  years  when  all 
Europe  was  one  great  war- field,  and  when  the  ardent  spirits 
of  Byron  and  Shelley  had  been  fired  by  the  fierce  uprising  of 
the  nations. 

In  1885,  being  then  in  his  seventy-sixth  year.  Lord 
Tennyson  published  '  Tiresias,'  preluding  with  the  verses  to 
E.  Fitzgerald,  so  vigorous  in  tone  and  so  finely  wrought, 
with  their  rhymes  ringing  true  to  the  expectant  ear  like  the 
chime  of  a  clear  bell.  Some  years  before,  he  had  paid  a 
passing  visit  at  Woodbridge  to  '  the  lonely  philosopher,  a 
'  man  of  humorous  melancholy  mark,  with  his  grey  floating 

*  locks,  sitting  among  his  doves.  .  .  .  We  fell  at  once  into  the 

*  old  humour,  as  if  we  had  been  parted  twenty  days  instead 
'  of  so  many  years.'  It  is  a  rarity  in  modern  life  that  two 
such  men  as  Tennyson  and  Fitzgerald,  whose  mutual  friend- 
ship was  never  shaken,  should  have  met  but  once  in  some 
twenty-five  years,  although  divided  by  no  more  space  than 
could  be  traversed  by  a  three  hours'  railway  journey. 
'  Tiresias '  was  soon  followed  by  '  Locksley  Hall :  Sixty  Years 
'  After  ; '  then,  in  1889,  came  '  Demeter  '  and  other  poems  ; 
until,  in  1892,  the  volume  containing  the  *  Death  of  (Enone ' 
and  '  Akbar's  Dream '  closed  the  long  series  of  poems  which 
had  held  two  generations  under  their  charm.  One  line  in 
the  second  ^  Locksley  Hall '  its  author  held  to  be  the  best  of 
the  kind  he  had  ever  written  : — 

'  Universal  ocean  softly  washing  all  her  warless  isles ;  ' 

though  in  our  poor  judgement  the  harmony  seems  marred 
by  the  frequent  sibilants,  which  vex  all  English  composers  ; 
and  the  suggestion  that  the  sea  would  become  stormless 
when  the  land  should  be  at  peace  may  be  thought  overbold. 
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It  was  but  seasonable  tliat  liis  later  poetry  should  have 
been  tinged  witli  autumnal  colouring-.  The  philosophic  bent 
of  his  mind  had  necessarily  grown  with  increasing  years  ; 
its  range  had  been  widened  by  constant  assimilation  with 
the  scientific  ideas  of  the  day,  with  social  and  political 
changes ;  but  as  far  horizons  breed  sadness  and  wistful 
uncertainty',  so  his  later  verse  leans  more  toward  the  moral 
lessons  of  experience,  toward  reflective  and  retrospective 
views  of  life  and  character.  In  poetry,  as  in  prose,  the 
sequel  to  a  fine  original  piece  has  very  rarely,  if  ever,  been 
successful ;  though  the  second  part,  when  it  follows  the  first 
after  a  long  interval,  often  exhibits  the  special  value  that 
comes  from  alteration  of  style  and  the  natural  changes  of 
mood.     Tennyson  himself  thought  that  '  the  two  "  Locksley 

*  "  Halls  "  were  likely  to  be  in  the  future  two  of  the  most 
'  historically  interesting  of  his  poems,  as  descriptive  of  the 

*  tone  of  the  age  at  two  distant  periods  of  his  life.'  In  our 
opinion,  the  interest  is  less  historical  than  biographical,  in  the 
sense  that  the  second  poem  takes  its  deeper  shade  from  the 
darkening  that  seems  to  have  overspread  his  later  medita- 
tions. For  the  interval  of  sixty  yea,rs  had,  in  fact,  brought 
increased  activity  and  enterprising  eagerness  to  the  English 
people ;  and  the  gray  thoughts  of  the  sequel,  the  heavier  feel- 
ing of  errors  and  perils  encompassing  the  onward  path  toward 
the  remote  ideal,  are  the  poet's  own.  He  employed  them, 
it  is  true,  for  the  dramatic  presentation  of  old  age,  and 
disclaimed  any  identity  with  the  imaginary  personage. 
Nevertheless,  we  think  that  Tennyson  was  often  uncon- 
sciously prone  to  insist  too  positively  on  his  entire  detach- 
ment, as  an  author,  from  his  poetic  impersonations  of 
thought  and  character. 

However  this  may  be,  the  poems  that  appeared  toward 
the  close  of  his  long  literary  career  show  a  change  of 
manner.  We  miss,  to  some  degree,  the  delicate  handling, 
the  self-restraint,  the  serene  air  of  his  best  compositions ; 
there  is  a  certain  gloominess  of  atmosphere,  breaking  out 
occasionally  into  vehement  expression,  in  the  rolling  dithy- 
rambic  stanzas  of  'Vastness,'  'The  Dawn,'  or  'The  Dreamer.' 
In  the  '  Death  of  (Enone,'  the  beautiful  antique  nymph  of 
Tennyson's  3'outh,  deserted  and  passionately  lamenting  on 
many-fountained  Ida,  has  become  soured  and  vindictive. 
She  is  now  a  jealous  wife,  to  whose  feet  Paris,  dying  from 
the  poisoned  arrow,  crawls  'lame,  crooked,  reeling,'  to  be 
spurned  as  an  adulterer,  who  may  '  go  back  to  his  adulteress 
^  and  die.'     Here  the  poet  abandons  the  style  and  feeling  of 
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Hellenic  tradition  ;  the  echo  of  tlie  old-world  story  has  died 
away ;  it  is  rather  the  voice  of  some  tragedy  queen  posing 
as  the  injured  wife  of  modern  society ;  and  one  remembers 
that  the  Homeric  adultei'ess,  Helen  of  Troy,  went  back  to  live 
liappily  and  respected  with  her  husband  in  Sparta.  It  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Tennyson's  later  inspirations  should 
reach  the  snpreme  level  of  the  poems  whicli  he  wrote  in  his 
prime,  or  that  there  should  be  no  ebb  from  the  high-water 
mark  that  he  touclied,  in  our  opinion,  lifty  years  earlier  in 
1842.  Yet  hardly  any  poet  has  so  long  retained  consummate 
mastery  of  his  instrument,  or  has  published  so  little  that 
might  have  been  omitted  with  advantao^e  or  without  detri- 
ment  to  his  permanent  reputation.  And  it  will  never  be 
forgotten  that  he  wrote  '  Crossing  the  Bar '  in  his  eighty- 
first  year. 

It  is  clear  fi-om  the  Memoir,  at  any  rate,  that  the  burden 
of  nigh  fourscore  years  weakened  none  of  his  interest  in 
literature  and  art,  in  political  and  philosophical  speculation, 
or  diminished  his  resources  of  humorous  observation  and 
anecdote.  Among  many  recollections  he  told  of  Hallam 
(the  historian)  saying  to  him,  'I  have  lived  to  read  Carlyle's 
'  "  French  Revolution,"  but  I  cannot  get  on,  the  style  is  so 

*  abominable ; '  and  of  Carlyle  groaning  about  Hallam's 
'  Constitutional  History  : '  '  Eh,  it's  a  miserable  skeleton  of 
'  a  book' — bringing  out  into  short  and  sharp  contrast  two 
opposite  schools,  the  picturesque  and  the  precise,  of  history- 
writing.  Eobert  Browning's  death  in  December  1889  dis- 
tressed him  greatly ;  it  was,  moreover,  a  forewarning  to  the 
elder  of  two  brothers,  if  not  equals,  in  renown.  In  1890 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  who  was  Tennyson's  junior  by  only 
twenty-three  days,  wrote  to  him  :  — 

'  I  am  proud  of  my  birth-year,  and  humbled  when  I  think  of  who 
were  and  who  are  my  coevals.  Darwin,  the  destroyer  and  creator; 
Lord  Houghton,  the  pleasant  and  kind-hearted  lover  of  men  of  letters ; 
Gladstone,  whom  I  leave  it  to  you  to  characterise,  but  whose  vast  range 
of  intellectual  powers  few  will  question  ;  Mendelssohn,  whose  music 
still  rings  in  our  ears ;  and  the  Laureate,  whose  "jewels  five  words 
long  " — many  of  them  a  good  deal  longer — sparkle  in  our  memories.' 

He  wrote  kindly  to  William  Watson  and  Rudyard  Kipling, 
whose  patriotic  verse  pleased  him  ;  and  twelve  months  later 
Watson  paid  a  grateful  tribute  to  his  memory  in  one  of  the 
best  among  many  threnodies.  He  spoke  of  Carlyle's  having 
come  to  smoke  a  pipe  with  him  one  evening  in  London, 

*  when  the  talk  turned  upon  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
'  upon  which  Carlyle  said,  "  Eh,  old  Jewish  rags,  you  must 
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*  "  clear  your  mind  of  all  that.  Why  should  we  expect  a 
'  "  hereafter  i^  " '  and  likened  man's  sojourn  on  earth  to  a 
traveller's  rest  at  an  inn,  whereupon  Tennyson  turned  the 
simile  against  him.     His  son  describes  how  the  old  man's 

*  dignity  and  repose  of  manner,  his  low  musical  voice,  and 

*  the  power  of  his  magnetic  eye  kept  the  attention  riveted.' 
In  August  1892  Lord  Selborne  and  the  Master  of  Balliol 
visited  him  ;  but 

*  he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  for  religious  discussions  with  Jowett, 
and  begged  Jowett  not  to  consult  with  him  or  argue  with  him,  as  was 
his  wont,  on  poiats  of  philosophy  and  religious  doubt.  The  Master 
answered  him  with  a  remarkable  utterance  :  ''  Your  poetry  has  an 
element  of  philosophy  more  to  be  considered  than  any  regular  2^1dlosopliy 
in  England  ;  "  ' 

which  is  certainly  an  ambiguous  and  possibly  not  an 
extravagant  eulogy. 

The  final  chapter  of  the  Memoir  gives  briefly  some  sen- 
tences from  his  last  talks,  and  describes  a  peaceful  and  noble 
ending.  He  found  his  Christianity  undisturbed  by  jarring 
of  sects  and  creeds  ;  but  he  said,  '  I  dread  the  losing  hold 

*  of  forms.  I  have  expressed  this  in  my  "Akbar."'  The 
welfare  of  the  British  Empire,  its  expansion  and  its  destiny, 
had  been  from  the  beginning  and  were  to  the  end  of  his 
poetic  career  matters  of  intense  pride  and  concern  to  him. 
When,  in  September  1892,  he  fell  seriously  ill,  and  Sir 
Andrew  Clark  arrived,  the  physician  and  the  patient  fell 
to  discussing  Gray's  '  Elegy ; '  and  a  few  days  later,  being- 
much  worse,  he  sent  for  his  Shakespeare,  tried  to  read, 
but  had  to  let  his  son  read  for  him.  Next  day  he  said : — 
'^  "  I  want  the  blinds  up,  I  want  to  see  the  sky  and  the 
'  "  light."  He  repeated  "  The  sky  and  the  light."  It  was  a 
'  glorious  morning,  and  the  warm  sunshine  was  flooding  the 
'  weald  of  Sussex  and  the  line  of  South  Downs,  which  were 
'  seen  from  his  window.'  On  the  second  day  after  this  he 
passed  away  very  quietly.  The  funeral  service  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  with  its  two  anthems — -'  Crossing  the  Bar  ' 
and  '  The  Silent  Voices ' — filling  the  long-drawn  aisle  and 
rising  to  the  fretted  vault  above  the  heads  of  a  great  con- 
gregation, will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  were 
present.  'The  tributes  of  sympathy,' his  son  writes,  'which 
'  we  received  from  many  countries  and  from  all  classes  and 
'  creeds,  were  not  only  remarkable  for  their  universality,  but 
'  for  their  depth  of  feeling.' 

To  those  who  had  so  long  lived  with  him,  the  loss  of  one 
whom  they  had  tended  for  many  j^ears  with  devoted  affection 
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and  reverence  was  indeed  irreparable.  Yet  they  liad  the 
consolation  of  knowing  that  his  life  had  been  happy  and 
fortunate,  marked  by  singularly  few  griefs  or  troubles ;  that 
he  had  proved  himself  a  master  of  the  high  calling  which 
he  set  before  himself,  and  departed,  full  of  honours,  at 
the  coming  of  the  time  when  no  man  can  work. 

A  collection  of  letters  that  passed  between  the  Queen  and 
Tennyson,  including  two  from  her  Majesty  to  his  son  on 
receiving  the  news  of  Tennyson's  death,  is  added  to  the 
Memoir ;  and  the  volume  closes  with  '  Recollections  of  the 
'  Poet,'  written  at  some  length,  by  Lord  Selborne,  Jowett, 
John  Tyndall,  F.  Myers,  F.  T.  Palgrave,  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll.  These  papers  will  be  read,  as  they  deserve  to  be, 
with  attentive  interest  for  their  descriptions  of  the  personal 
characteristics,  recorded  by  those  who  knew  him  best,  of  a 
very  remarkable  man  ;  they  show  also  how  his  poems  were 
conceived  and  elaborated,  they  trace  his  thoughts  on  high 
subjects,  and  they  contain  very  ample  dissertations  on  his 
poetry.  They  inevitably  anticipate  the  work  of  the  public 
reviewer,  who  cannot  pretend  to  write  with  equal  authority, 
while  it  is  not  his  business  to  criticise  the  carefully  composed 
opinions  of  others. 

Our  concluding  observations  will  therefore  be  short.  One 
can  see,  looking  backward,  that  Tennyson's  genius  flowered 
in  due  season  ;  there  had  been  a  plentiful  harvest  of  verse  in 
the  preceding  generation,  but  it  had  been  garnered,  and  the 
field  Avas  clear.  The  hour  had  come  for  a  new  writer  to  take 
up  the  succession  to  that  brilliant  and  illustrious  group  who, 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  centurj-,  raised  English  poetry  to 
a  height  far  above  the  classic  level  of  the  age  before  them. 
Three  leaders  of  that  band — Byron,  Keats,  and  Shelley — 
died  young ;  the  sum  total  of  their  years  added  together 
exceeds  by  no  more  than  a  decade  the  space  of  Tennyson's 
single  life.  And  if  the  creative  period  of  a  poet's  life  may  be 
reckoned  as  beginning  at  twenty-one  (which  is  full  early), 
it  sums  up  to  no  more  than  thirty-one  years  for  all  the 
three  poets  whom  we  have  named,  and  to  sixty  years  for 
Tennyson  alone.  When  his  first  volume  appeared  (1832) 
Byron,  Shelley,  and  Keats  were  dead;  Scott  and  Coleridge 
had  long  ceased  to  write  poetry,  and  were  dying ;  Words- 
worth, who  had  done  all  his  best  work  long  before,  alone 
survived,  for  Southey  cannot  be  counted  in  the  same  rank. 
Moreover,  England  may  be  said  to  have  been  just  then 
passing  through  one  of  those  periods  of  ai'tistic  depression 
that  precede  a  revival ;  the  popular  taste  was  artificial  and 
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decadent,  it  was  running  down  to  the  pseudo-romantic  and 
false  Gothic,  to  the  conventional  Keepsake  note  in  sentiment, 
to  extravagant  admiration  of  such  poems  as  Moore's  '  Lalla 
'  Rookli.'  The  purchase  by  the  State  of  the  Elgin  Marbles, 
and  the  opening  of  the  National  Gallery,  had  prepared  the 
way  for  better  things  in  art ;  but  we  may  affirm,  speaking 
broadly,  that  it  was  a  flat  interval,  when  the  new  generation 
was  just  looking  for  someone  to  give  form  to  an  vipward 
movement  of  ideas. 

It  was  upon  the  rising  wave  after  this  calm  that  Tennyson 
was  lifted  forward  by  the  quick  recognition  of  his  talent 
among  his  ardent  and  open-minded  contemporaries  ;  although 
his  general  popularity  came  gradually,  since  even  in  1850, 
as  may  be  seen  from  the  list  already  given  of  his  competitors 
for  the  Laureateship,  his  pre-eminence  had  not  been  indis- 
putably established  in  high  political  society.  Yet  all  genuine 
judges  might  perceive  at  once  that  here  was  the  man  to 
raise  again  from  the  lower  plane  the  imaginative  power  of 
verse,  who  knew  the  magical  charm  that  endows  with  beauty 
and  dramatic  force  the  incidents  and  impressions  which  the 
ordinary  artist  can  only  reproduce  in  a  commonplace  or 
unreal  way,  while  the  masterhand  suddenly  illumines  the 
whole  scene,  foreground  and  background.  He  struck  a  note 
that  touched  the  feelings  and  satisfied  the  spiritual  needs  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  herein  lay  the  promise  of  his  poetry ; 
for  to  the  departing  generation  the  coming  man  can  say  little 
or  nothing.  We  have  to  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  during  Tenny- 
son's youth  the  whole  complexion  and 'moving  circumstance' 
of  the  age  had  undergone  a  great  alteration.  It  was  the 
uproar  and  martial  clang,  the  drums  and  trampling  of  long 
and  fierce  wars,  the  mortal  strife  between  revolutionary  and 
reactionary  forces,  that  kindled  the  fiery  indignation  of 
Shelley  and  Byron,  inspiring  such  lines  as 

'  Still,  Freedom,  still  thy  banner,  torn  yet  ilying, 
Streams  like  a  meteor  flag  against  the  wind,' 

and  affected  Coleridge  and  even  Southey  'in  their  hot  youth, 
*  when  George  the  Third  was  king.'  Tennyson's  opportunity 
came  when  these  thunderous  echoes  had  died  away,  when  the 
Reform  Bill  had  become  law,  when  the  era  of  general  peace 
and  comfortable  prosperity  that  marks  for  England  the 
middle  of  this  century  was  just  setting  in.  The  change  may 
be  noticed  in  Tennyson's  treatment  of  landscape,  of  the 
aspects  of  earth,  sea,  and  sky.  With  Byron  and  Coleridge 
the  prevailing  effects  were  grand,  stormy,  wildly  magnificent ; 
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with  Tennyson  the  impressions  arc  mainly  peaceful,  melan- 
choly, mysterious:  hu  is  looking  on  the  happy  autumn  lields, 
or  listening  in  fancy  to  the  long  wash  of  Australasian  seas. 
There  arc  of  course  exceptions  on  both  sides ;  yet  in  Byron 
the  best-known  descriptive  passages  are  all  of  the  former, 
and  in  Tennyson  of  the  latter,  character.  The  difference  in 
style  corresponds,  manifestly,  not  only  with  the  contrast  in 
the  temper  of  their  times.  Avarlike  for  the  earlier  poets  and 
peaceful  for  the  later,  but  also  with  the  disorder  and  unrest 
which  vexed  the  private  lives  of  Byron,  Shelley,  and 
Coleridge,  as  compared  with  the  happy  domestic  fortunes  of 
Tennyson. 

It  is  almost  superfluous  to  lay  stress  on  the  well-known 
metrical  variety  of  Tennyson's  poems,  or  upon  the 
musical  range  of  his  language.  He  followed  the  best 
models,  and  perhaps  improved  upon  them,  in  using  the 
primitive  onomatopcea  as  the  base  for  a  higher  order  of 
composition,  in  which  the  words  have  a  subtle  connotation, 
blending  sound  and  colour  into  harmonies  that  accord  wibh 
the  sense  and  spirit  of  a  passage,  convey  the  thought,  and 
create  the  image.  His  skill  in  wielding  the  long  flowing 
line  was  remarkable,  nor  had  any  poet  before  him  employt^d 
it  so  frequently ;  its  flexibility  lent  freedom  and  scope  to 
his  impersonations  of  character,  and  in  other  pieces  he  could 
give  it  the  rolling  melody  of  a  chant  or  a  chorus.  On  the 
instrumental  power  of  blank  verse  we  know  that  he  set 
the  highest  value ;  he  had  his  own  secret  methods  of 
scansion,  and  his  long  practice  enabled  him  to  extend  the 
capabilities  of  this  jjeculiarly  English  metre.  But  for  an 
excellent  critical  analysis  of  Tennyson's  blank  verse,  in 
comparison  with  the  rhythm  of  other  masters,  we  must  refer 
our  readers  to  Mr.  J.  B.  Mayor's  '  Chapters  on  English 
'  Metre,'  with  especial  reference  to  the  final  chapter,  where 
the  styles  of  Tennyson  and  Browning,  as  representative 
of  modern  English  verse,  are  scientifically  examined. 

We  make  no  apology  for  having  included  some  criticisms 
of  Tennyson's  w-ork  in  this  review  of  his  life,  because  not 
the  least  valuable  feature  of  the  Memoir  is  that  it  has  been 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  running  commentary  upon  and  in- 
terpretation of  his  poems,  as  reflecting  his  mind  and  his 
manner  of  life.  We  may  congratulate  the  present  Lord 
Tennyson,  and  still  more  his  readers,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
biography  that  could  not  have  been  left  undone,  that  might 
have  been  ill  done,  and  that  amply  fulfils  our  just  expec- 
tations.     Throughout    the    second    half    of   this    century 
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Tennyson  has  been  foremost  among  English  men  of  letters, 
and  it  is  his  proud  distinction  to  have  maintained  the 
apostolic  succession  of  our  national  poets  in  a  manner  not 
unworthy  of  those  famous  men  who  went  immediately  be- 
fore. Many  will  place  Browning  very  near,  if  not  equal, 
to  him  ;  3'et  the  very  originality  of  Brov/ning's  masculine 
genius  sets  him  to  some  extent  outside  the  highest  direct 
line  of  those  who  pass  on  the  lamp ;  and  all  will  admit, 
we  believe,  that  on  this  line  no  other  hand  but  Tennyson's 
has  carried  it  across  the  last  fifty  years,  a  period  notable 
rather  for  fair  average  performance  than  for  signal  achieve- 
ments in  the  field  of  poetr}'.  It  is  therefore  singularly 
i'ortunate  that  a  Memoir,  which  could  not  but  be  an  impor- 
tant contribution  to  the  history  of  English  letters,  should 
have  been  undertaken  by  a  writer  who,  besides  possessing 
the  most  intimate  knowledge  of  his  subject,  has  also  dis- 
played no  ordinary  ability,  taste,  and  discrimination,  com- 
bining artistic  sensibility  with  the  power  of  bringing  out 
the  salient  points  of  a  remarkable  character.  We  can 
certify  it  to  be  a  biography  of  great  literary  merit ;  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  impressive,  interesting,  and  often 
very  amusing. 
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Art.  II. — 1.  Farthest  North.  By  Dr.  Fridtjop  Nansen, 
Westminster:  1897. 

2.  The  First  Crossing  of  Greenland.  By  Fkidtjop  Nansen. 
Translated  by  Hubert  Majendie  Gepp.     London  :   1890. 

3.  Fridtjof  Nansen,  1861—1893.  By  W.  C.  Brogger  and 
NoRDAHL  EoLFSEN.  Translated  by  William  Archer. 
London:  1896. 

4.  The  Great  White  Journey.  By  Robert  E.  Peary. 
New  York  and  Philadelphia :  1893. 

^Vre  story  of  Arctic  discovery  is  like  that  of  the  defence  of 
a  great  fortress  of  nature,  for  ages  besieged  by  man, 
and  still  holding  out  against  him.  By  sap  and  parallel,  by 
trench  and  mine,  he  gradually  creeps  nearer  and  nearer, 
carrying  its  outworks  centur}^  by  century,  but  still  repulsed 
and  defied  by  the  inviolable  ramparts  of  its  central  citadel. 
Death  in  a  thousand  forms  lies  in  wait  for  the  forlorn  hope 
that  attempts  the  assault,  and  winter  is  perennially  en- 
trenched behind  the  unassailable  battlements  of  ice  in 
which  no  breach  has  yet  been  found.  But  if  the  inner 
works  still  remain  intact,  the  outer  line  of  defence  has  been 
beaten  in  to  their  very  gates,  and  Dr.  ISTansen,  if  he  has 
not  penetrated  the  walls,  may  be  said  to  have  at  least 
effected  a  lodgement  on  the  glacis.  The  approach  to  the 
Pole,  hitherto  advanced  by  emulous  explorers  each  some 
miles  or  scores  of  miles  ahead  of  his  predecessor,  he  carried 
forward  by  200  miles  at  a  single  stride,  surpassing  by  that 
distance  the  highest  latitude  ever  previously  reached  by 
man.  Nor  was  this  achievement  due  to  any  fortuitous  com- 
bination of  chances,  but  to  a  bold  divination  akin  to  those 
which  have  made  epochs  in  the  history  of  discovery.  When 
he  committed  himself  to  the  North  Polar  current,  whose 
existence  he  had  inferred  from  signs  empty  of  meaning  to 
others,  he  backed  his  own  interpretation  of  the  facts  of 
nature  in  the  same  spirit  of  inspired  audacity  as  Columbus 
when  he  sailed  into  space,  and  as  Stanley,  when  he  launched 
himself  on  the  stream  which  was  to  bear  him  from  the 
unknown  to  the  known,  from  the  inmost  heart  of  Africa  to 
the  mouth  of  the  great  river  on  its  coast.  By  this  happy 
intuition  he  has  deservedly  earned  the  fame  awarded  to  him, 
and,  for  its  verification  by  indomitable  persistence  in  the 
face  of  incredible  toil  and  hardship,  his  name  will  go  down 
to  posterity  with  those  of  the  great  heroes  of  exploration. 
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The  history  of  Arctic  research  divides  itself  naturally  into 
two  main  chapters  distinguished  by  the  aims  for  whose 
prosecution  it  was  undertaken.  These  were,  down  to  the 
earlier  part  of  the  present  century,  exclusively  commercial, 
and  only  in  our  own  time  has  the  furtherance  of  science,  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  alone,  been  substi- 
tuted for  more  material  ambitions  as  the  stimulus  to  this 
supreme  form  of  human  effort.  Dr.  Nansen  points  out  in 
his  Introduction  that  to  his  Viking  ancestors  belongs  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  pioneers  of  Arctic  research,  and  he 
dwells  on  the  colonisation  of  Iceland  and  Greenland,  and  the 
voyages  of  Othere  and  Harald  Hardrade,  as  specimens  of  the 
deeds  of  those  warlike  adventurers,  who  steered  their  long- 
ships  so  far  afield  from  their  own  ice-bound  coasts.  Scan- 
dinavian fancy,  too,  peopled  the  Frozen  North  with  demons 
and  giants  of  its  own  creation,  and  placed  there  the  hyper- 
borean Tartarus  of  its  Nivlheim  and  Helheim,  as  well  as 
its  Ginnungagap,  the  ^jumping-off"  place,'  or  abyss  at  the 
world's  end.  More  remarkable  is  the  exact  knowledge  of 
the  character  of  the  Polar  ice  displayed  in  the  '  Kongespeilet,' 
or  '  Mirror  of  Kings,'  one  of  the  surviving  fragments  of 
early  Norse  literature : 

'  As  soon  as  one  has  traversed  the  greater  part  of  the  wild  sea,' 
runs  the  passage  in  question,  '  one  comes  upon  such  a  huge  quantity  of 
ice  that  nowhere  in  the  whole  world  has  the  like  been  known.  Some  of 
the  ice  is  so  flat  that  it  looks  as  if  it  were  frozen  on  the  sea  itself ;  it 
is  from  8  to  10  feet  thick,  and  extends  so  far  out  into  the  sea  that  it 
would  take  a  journey  of  f(5ur  or  more  days  to  reach  the  land  over  it. 
.  .  .  This  ice  is  of  a  wonderful  nature.  It  lies  at  times  quite  still,  as 
one  Avould  expect,  with  openings  or  large  fjords  in  it ;  but  sometimes 
its  movement  is  so  swift  and  rapid  as  to  equal  tl)at  of  a  ship  running 
before  the  wind,  and  it  drifts  against  the  wind  as  often  as  with  it.' 

But  between  this  legendary  age  of  Scandinavian  adventure 
and  the  date  at  which  Western  Europe  took  up  the  running 
in  maritime  adventure  lies  the  great  gulf  in  which  the 
older  civilisation  perished,  and  the  newer  struggled  into 
existence  through  long  throes  of  birth.  The  modern  era 
opened  with  the  towering  achievements  of  Spain  and 
Portugal,  by  which  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  the 
trates  of  the  East  and  the  West,  of  the  sunset  and  the  dav/n, 
were  thrown  open  simultaneously,  and  the  Caucasian  race, 
dazed  with  the  splendour  of  the  future  in  store  for  it, 
entered  on  the  inheritance  of  the  earth.  But  in  that 
inheritance  other  nations  were  at  first  denied  all  share  by 
the  monopoly  of  the  ocean  routes   claimed    by    their   dis- 
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coverers,  and  Tudor  Engliuid,  when  tho  stirring.^  of  com- 
mercial enterj)riso  began  to  wake  within  her,  found  herself 
excKided  from  any  part  in  the  golden  booty  of  the  East 
Indies  and  Spanish  Main. 

To  seek  an  alternative  route  to  the  treasure-lands  of 
the  world  by  steering  to  the  north  of  the  intervening 
continents  became  therefore  the  dream  of  her  merchants 
and  seamen.  The  idea  of  its  practicability  was  based  on  a 
twofold  misconception :  the  imaginary  contraction  of  the 
land  masses  along  the  higher  parallels,  and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fabled  Polynia,  or  open  Polar  Sea,  which 
still  continues  to  haunt  the  brain  of  even  accomplished 
navigators.  The  first  illusion  suggested  to  William  Barents 
on  reaching  the  Gulf  of  Obi,  after  his  circumnavigation  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  in  1594,  the  belief  that  he  had  doubled 
the  northern  promontory  of  Asia;  and  to  the  English  sailor 
Thomas  Dutton,  the  equally  false  conviction  that  he  had 
steered  into  the  Pacific  after  passing  Hudson's  Strait  in 
1612. 

The  attempt  to  seek  a  North-East  Passage  to  the  Indies, 
first  urged  upon  the  Government  of  Henry  VII.  in  1527 
by  Robert  Thome,  an  Englishman  residing  in  Seville,  was 
not  actually  made  till  a  quarter  of  a  century  later.  The 
project  was  then  revived  by  Sebastian  Cabot,  in  response  to 
the  appeal  of  the  citizens  of  London  for  his  advice  as  to  a 
remedy  for  the  prevailing  stagnation  of  trade,  and  at  his 
suggestion  was  founded,  on  December  18, 1551,  the  Company 
of  Merchant  Adventurers  '  for  the  searche  and  discoverie  of 
'  the  northern  part  of  the  world  by  sea  to  open  a  way  and 
'  passage  to  Cathay  by  the  iNorth-East.'  The  previous 
voyages  of  the  Cabots  themselves,  though  resulting  in  the 
discovery  of  Newfoundland  and  the  exploration  of  1,800 
miles  of  the  coast  of  the  New  World,  had  proved  the 
hopelessness  of  searching  for  a  North- West  passage 
across  the  unbroken  bulk  of  continent  they  found  barring 
the  way.  An  expedition  of  three  ships,  commanded 
by  the  gallant  Sir  Hugh  Willoughby,  with  Eichard 
Chancellor  as  his  pilot,  was  accordingly  fitted  out  by 
the  Merchant  Adventurers,  and  sailed  from  the  Thames 
on  May  oO,  1553,  to  seek  for  the  North-East  Passage 
through  the  Polar  Seas.  Separated  by  a  storm  off  the 
Lofoden  Islands,  the  consorts  parted  companj^,  never  to 
meet  again.  The  fate  of  two  of  their  number  forms  a 
fitting  prologue  to  the  long  tragedy  of  the  Arctic  ice,  for 
their  crews,  sixtv-two  all  told,  including  the  leader  of  the 
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expedition,  perished  to  a  man  of  scurvy  on  the  desolate 
shores  of  Russian  Lapland,  where  the  ships,  manned  by  the 
dead,  were  found  by  native  fishermen  in  the  following  spring. 
This  disaster  was  counterbalanced  by  the  success  which 
attended  Chancellor's  voyage.  Entering  the  White  Sea,  he 
wintered  near  the  spot  which  is  now  occupied  by  the  port 
of  Archangel,  journeyed  to  the  Court  of  Ivan  the  Terrible  at 
Moscow,  and  obtained  from  him  those  commercial  privileges 
for  England  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Muscovy 
Company,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  the  trade  between  this 
country  and  Russia.  This  voyage  was  the  first  and  last 
British  effort  on  any  considerable  scale  to  reach  the  Far 
East  by  way  of  the  Siberian  Seas,  although  the  visit  of 
Stephen  Burrough  to  Novaya  Zemlya  in  1556,  and  of  Pet 
and  Jackman  in  vessels  of  20  and  40  tons  to  the  Kara  Sea 
in  1580,  deserve  to  be  chronicled  as  daring  achievements  of 
nautical  pioneering. 

The  Dutch  followed  on  their  track,  and  William  Barents, 
in  three  memorable  voyages  in  1594-97,  discovered 
Spitzbergen,  explored  the  northern  contours  of  Novaya 
Zemlya,  and,  icebound  on  its  desolate  shore,  added  a 
new  experience  to  human  adventure  by  passing  the  winter 
in  the  Ai'ctic  regions.  Not  for  275  years  was  Ice  Haven, 
the  scene  of  this  experience,  revisited  by  a  ship,  and 
Captain  Carlsen,  who  in  1871  circumnavigated  Novaya 
Zemlya,  found  and  brought  home  the  relics  of  the  Barents 
expedition  to  be  preserved  in  a  museum  in  Holland. 

The  American  had  meantime  been  substituted  for  the 
Asiatic  Polar  route  as  the  goal  of  English  maritime  ambition, 
kept  steadily  in  view  nntil  its  discovery  at  the  end  of  300 
years  proved  at  once  its  existence  and  its  impracticability. 
Erom  the  series  of  voyages  initiated  by  that  of  Sir  Martin 
Frobisher  in  1576,  each  of  which  contributed  its  quota  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  intricate  approaches  to  the  western 
Arctic  Seas,  those  of  Henry  Hudson  and  Thomas  Baffin  stand 
out  pre-eminent.  The  former,  sent  out  by  the  Muscovy 
Company  in  1807,  to  sail,  if  possible,  across  the  Pole  itself, 
although  he  fell  short  of  that  counsel  of  perfection,  reached 
a  high  latitude  in  the  Spitzbergen  seas,  but  found  the  ice 
barrier  a  hopeless  obstacle  to  further  progress.  Three  j'-ears 
later  he  started  on  a  more  eventful  voyage  in  a  ship  of  55 
tons,  provisioned  for  six  months.  Rounding  Cape  Farewell, 
he  brought  up  the  Desolations,  as  western  Greenland  was  not 
inappropriately  called,  and,  still  steering  north,  encountered 
the  appalling  spectacle  of  the  ice  procession  of  Baffin's  Bay. 
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Threading  his  course  amid  its  floating  Alps,  some  times  anchored 
to  one,  sometimes  following  the  channels  between  them,  he 
struck  the  great  western  strait  leading  to  the  broad  expanse 
of  sea  that  bears  his  name.  As  he  tracked  its  eastern 
shore  southward  his  hopes  ran  high,  for  now  indeed  he 
thought  the  riddle  of  ages  was  solved,  and  the  Pacilic 
Ocean,  with  its  fabulous  isles,  reached  by  a  route  which 
had  doubled  the  last  cape  of  America.  But  ere  that  was  in 
truth  accomplished  the  ice  was  yet  to  demand  many  other 
victims,  and  he  himself  was  doomed  to  be  one  of  the  first. 
A  sullen  and  mutinous  crew,  frost-bound  and  entrapped  in 
the  rigours  of  an  Arctic  winter,  plotted  to  get  rid  of  their 
commander,  and  turned  him  adrift  in  an  open  boat,  with  a 
few  sick  and  helpless  sailors  as  his  companions.  In  what 
form  their  fate  overtook  them  none  ever  knew,  and  the 
great  navigator  vanishes  into  the  darkness,  leaving  his  name 
writ  large  across  the  map  of  Arctic  America.  Baffin  earned 
a  like  distinction  at  a  cheaper  rate,  for  he  returned  in  safety 
from  his  exploration,  in  1616,  of  the  great  northern  bight 
that  bears  his  name,  after  having  discovered  the  openings  of 
its  three  main  outlets — Smith,  Jones,  and  Lancaster  Sounds — 
though  without  recognising  their  true  character  of  avenues 
to  the  seas  beyond.  His  voyage,  therefore,  regarded  as  con- 
clusively disproving  the  existence  of  the  North- West  Passage, 
closed  for  two  centuries  the  efforts  of  British  seamanship  in 
this  direction. 

The  pursuit  of  the  mirage  had  not,  however,  been  alto- 
gether in  vain.  It  bore  fruit  in  the  establishment  of  the 
Greenland  and  Spitzbergen  whale  fishery,  which  has  been 
at  once  a  considerable  source  of  profit  and  an  inestimable 
school  of  seamanship  to  the  nations  taking  part  in  it. 
Scoresby  gives  an  aggregate  value  of  25,000,000^  for  the 
produce  of  the  Dutch  fishery  from  1668  to  1 778,  while  his  own 
take  in  thirty  voyages  was  worth  200,000?.  General  Greely* 
estimates  the  total  value  of  the  fish  captured  by  English, 
Americans,  and  Dutch  at  100  millions  sterling,  without 
reckoning  that  of  seal,  walrus,  and  other  Arctic  big  game. 

The  pursuit  by  England  of  that  will-o'-the-wisp,  the  trans- 
polar  route  to  India,  was  resumed  in  this  century  as  soon 
as  the  restoration  of  peace  on  the  Continent  set  free  her 
energies  for  pacific  enterprise.  The  expedition  despatched 
under  Ross  and  Parry  in  1818  had  a  purely  negative  result, 


*  *  Handbook  of  Arctic  Discoveries.'     By  A.  W.  Greely.    London 
Sampson  Low.     1896. 
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since  its  commander,  after  a  somewhat  perfunctory  examina- 
tion of  Baffin's  Bay,  reaffirmed  the  view  taken  of  it  by  its 
first  explorer  as  a  cul-de-sac,  completely  land-locked  on  three 
sides.  But  this  opinion  was  not  shared  by  his  second  in 
command,  and  the  three  memorable  voyages  which  have 
rendered  the  name  of  Captain  Parry  a  household  word 
followed  on  this  initial  failure.  Sailing  triumphantly 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  that  threshold  of  the  western 
polar  seas,  he  tracked  the  unknown  waterwaj^s  beyond  to  a 
point  oO  degrees  of  longitude  past  that  reached  by  any 
previous  explorer,  and  lifted  the  veil  of  mystery  which  had 
until  then  hung  over  the  existence  of  an  ocean  to  the  north 
of  the  American  continent.  His  ultimate  point  on  Melville 
Island  still  remains  the  ne  plus  iiltra  of  navigation  in  that 
direction,  since  it  was  only  reached  by  M'CIure  on  foot 
across  the  ice  from  the  west,  in  order  to  prove  the  continuity 
of  the  North-West  Passage  by  establishing  its  connection 
with  his  farthest  from  the  opposite  side.  Parry's  explorations 
from  1819  to  1825  were  supplemented  by  those  of  Sir  John 
Koss,  whose  five  winters  in  the  Arctic  regions,  from  1829  to 
1883  inclusive,  were  signalised  by  many  important  discoveries, 
including  the  determination  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole  by 
his  nephew,  Sir  James  Clark  Ross. 

Coincidently  with  Parry's  first  voyage  the  future  discoverer 
of  the  long-sought-for  strait  from  west  to  east  had  appeared 
upon  the  scene.  Franklin,  starting  by  land  from  the  territory 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,by  journeys  over  ice  and  ocean, 
in  sledge  and  canoe,  had,  in  combination  with  Back, 
Richardson,  and  Hood,  surveyed  550  miles  of  the  Arctic 
coast  of  America,  leaving  a  blank  of  only  50  leagues  between 
his  limit  and  that  reached  through  Bering  Strait  by  the 
*  Blossom,'  of  the  expedition  commanded  by  Captain  Beechey. 
But  while  the  contours  of  this  portion  of  the  American 
coast  had  thus  been  delineated  with  approximate  accuracy, 
the  connecting  links  between  it  and  the  western  outlet  of 
Lancaster  Sound  yet  remained  to  be  established  in  order  to 
prove  the  existence  of  a  continuous  waterway  by  the  nortli- 
Avest. 

This  was  the  quest  on  which  the  '  Erebus '  and  '  Terror,' 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  were  sent  out  in 
May  1845,  to  disappear  from  human  ken  in  the  middle  ice 
of  Baffin's  Bay.  Last  seen  there  by  the  crew  of  a  whaler, 
waiting  for  a  free  path  to  Lancaster  Sound,  the  lost  expedi- 
tion entered  the  frozen  archipelago  from  whose  mazes  it  was 
never  to  emerge.     The  story  of  the  thirty-nine  relief  parties 
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sent  on  its  track  both  from  England  and  the  United  States, 
between  1847  and  1850,  at  a  cost  to  this  country  of  between 
two  and  three  millions,  forms  in  itself  a  whole  library  of 
Arctic  literature ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  the  widowed  Lady 
Franklin  to  crown  her  husband's  memory  with  the  glory  of 
the  discovery  achieved  at  the  cost  of  his  life.  The  steamer- 
yacht  '  Fox,'  despatched  almost  entirely  at  her  expense, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Leopold  M'Clintock,  found,  not 
only  the  last  relics  of  the  expedition,  but  a  document 
establishing  its  title  to  have  attained  its  object  by  traversing 
the  gap  between  the  known  seas  on  the  east  and  on  the 
west,  thus  achieving  the  exploration  of  the  North- West 
Passage.  Sir  Kobert  M'CIure's  discovery  in  the  interim  of 
a  second  through  w^aterway  in  much  higher  latitude,  by 
reaching,  riii  Bering  Strait,  Parry's  farthest  from  Baffin's 
Bay,  docs  not  derogate  from  Franklin's  fame,  since  the 
discovery  of  the  latter  had  priority.  It  had  long  ceased  to 
have  any  save  a  theoretic  importance,  nor  has  any  one  vessel 
ever  traversed  throughout  the  ice-blocked  labyrinth  of  the 
Arctic  archipelago,  while  a  gap  of  fifty-seven  miles  separates 
the  points  reached  in  ships  by  Parry  from  one  direction,  and 
by  Collinson,  M'CIure's  second  in  command,  from  another. 
Barren  of  all  but  fame,  the  quest  of  ages  brought  laurels 
only  to  the  dead,  and  the  so-called  passage  remains  for  ever 
impassable. 

On  the  proof  of  the  hopelessness  of  all  commercial  possi- 
bilities in  the  far  north  followed  the  opening  of  the  second 
chapter  of  Arctic  exploration,  with  the  substitution  of  scien- 
tific for  material  aims  as  the  incentive  to  its  prosecution. 
Parry,  the  pioneer  of  northerly  ice  travel,  by  the  use  for  the 
first  time  of  boats  and  sledges  combined,  attained  in  1827 
the  latitude  of  82°  45',  which  remained  for  half  a  century 
the  record  of  such  achievement,  and  has  since  been  only 
four  times  surpassed.  His  efforts  at  further  progress  were 
baffled,  like  those  of  most  of  his  successors,  by  the  southerly 
drift  of  the  ice  counteracting  his  toilsome  advance  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Smith  Sound,  with  its  outlets,  Kane  Basin,  and  Kennedy 
and  Robeson  Clianncls,  resembling  an  Arctic  Hellespont, 
Sea  of  Marmora,  and  Bosporus,  furnished  an  avenue  three 
hundred  miles  long  leading  direct  to  the  Polar  Sea.  Into 
this  sea  the  United  States  ship  '  Polaris,'  commanded  by 
Captain  Francis  Hall,  was  the  first  to  penetrate,  attaining 
in  1871  a  latitude  of  82"  11',  the  highest  then  reached  by 
navigation.     Her  voyage  was  signalised  by  the  terrible  ex- 
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perience  of  a  portion  of  lier  crew,  nineteen  in  number,  -who, 
having  taken  refuge  on  the  ice  with  stores  and  provisions, 
were  parted  from  the  ship^  and  drifted  on  the  floe  1,300 
miles  in  197  days  before  they  were  picked  up  by  the 
'  Tigress  '  off  the  coast  of  Labrador.  Not  only  did  they 
all  survive,  but  their  numbers  were  augmented  by  the  birth 
of  an  Eskimo  baby  during  their  dreadful  voyage. 

The  British  expedition,  consisting  of  the  '  Alert,' 
*  Discovery,'  and  '  Valorous,'  followed  the  same  route  in 
1875.  The  ships  wintered  on  the  open  shores  of  the  Polar 
Ocean,  which  was  explored  in  a  series  of  heroic  sledge 
journeys,  that  of  Captain  Markham  attaining  by  unheard-of 
exertions  the  unprecedented  latitude  of  83°  20'.  The  record 
thus  held  by  England  passed  to  America  when  Lieutenant 
Lockwood,  of  the  Greely  expedition,  reached  in  1882,  also 
by  sledging  over  the  Polar  pack,  the  northing  of  83°  24', 
passing  Markham's  farthest  by  four  miles. 

But  while  the  contours  of  the  western  Polar  basin 
were  thus  gradually  shaping  themselves  out  of  the 
unknown,  new  light  had  been  thrown  upon  its  eastern 
configuration  by  an  epoch  -  making  discovery.  The 
Austrian  steamer  *Tegetthof,'  commanded  by  Lieutenants 
Weyprecht  and  Payer,  hopelessly  beset  in  the  pact  to  the 
north  of  Novaya  Zemlya  on  August  20,  1872,  was  drifted 
with  it  in  a  north-westerly  direction  for  a  whole  year,  at  the 
end  of  which  her  crew  saw  the  peaks  and  glaciers  of  a  pale 
Arctic  land,  sheeted  in  snows,  start  out  of  the  curtaining 
mists  of  the  Polar  horizon.  Cast  away  upon  its  desolate 
shores,  they  explored  them  in  a  series  of  adventurous  sledge 
journeys,  planted  the  Austrian  flag  on  its  northernmost 
promontory.  Cape  Eligely,  in  82°  5'  N.,  conferred  on  it  the 
name  of  their  Emperor,  and,  after  incredible  toils  and 
hardships,  made  their  way  back  by  boat  to  Novaya  Zemlya  in 
the  autumn  of  1874. 

Franz  Josef  Land  was  next  visited  by  Mr.  Leigh  Smith 
in  the  yacht  '  Eira'  in  1880,  and  in  that  and  the  following 
years,  1881-82,  he  carried  out  a  systematic  series  of 
explorations  which  made  known  a  whole  fringe  of  outlying 
islands,  and  gave  the  coast  a  considerable  extension  to  the 
north-west.  Mr.  Smith's  voyages  were  not  only  important 
in  themselves,  but  led  to  the  adoption  of  the  islands  as  a 
basis  for  further  Arctic  discovery.  Mr.  Frederick  Jackson 
accordingly  started  in  July  1894,  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth 
having  supplied  the  means  for  his  expedition,  to  take  up  his 
residence  on  the  shore  of  this  Arctic  archipelago,  and  push 
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his  investigation  of  it  as  far  north  from  his  winter  quarters 
as  possible.  The  result  of  his  journeys,  made  in  the  spring 
and  summer,  by  boat  and  sledge,  has  been  to  revolutionise 
some  of  the  pre-existing  ideas  as  to  its  configuration,  showing 
it  to  consist  of  scattered  groups  of  islands  separated  by  wide 
channels,  instead  of  the  comparatively  large  land  masses 
reported  by  its  first  discoverers.  It  is  now  believed  to 
extend  westward  to  near  Spitzbergen,  the  mysterious  lands 
glimpsed  by  Captain  Johannesen  and  other  mariners  forming 
the  connecting  links  between  the  two. 

Meantime  the  Polar  passage  by  the  north-eastern  route 
from  Europe  to  the  Indies  had  been  actually  made,  and  the 
voyage  of  the  '  Vega,'  under  Baron  Nordenskiold,  fulfilled 
this  secular  dream  of  maritime  adventure.  Sailing  from 
Tromsoe,  on  July  25,  1878,  she  successfully  ran  the  ice 
blockade  of  the  Kara  Sea,  doubled,  for  the  first  time  in  the 
annals  of  navigation,  Cape  Chelyuskin,  the  northern  pro- 
montory of  Asia,  and,  after  passing  a  winter  imprisoned  in 
the  ice  within  120  miles  of  Bering  Strait,  returned  home  by 
the  Suez  Canal  early  in  1880,  after  having  circumnavigated 
the  two  continents  of  the  Old  World.  Her  name  stands  out 
^cs  that  of  the  only  ship  which  has  passed  from  one  great 
ocean  to  the  other  by  the  Arctic  Seas. 

Less  fortunate  was  the  attempt  made  in  the  same  quarter 
by  the  ill-starred  '  Jeannette,'  formerly  the  yacht  '  Pandora,' 
with  an  American  expedition  commanded  by  Lieutenant  de 
Long,  to  reach  high  latitudes  with  the  help  of  the  northerly 
Japanese  current.  Beset  in  the  ice  for  twenty-one  months, 
she  foundered  off  the  New  Siberian  Islands  on  June  12, 
1881,  while  her  crew  made  their  way  to  the  Asiatic  coast, 
only  to  perish  of  hardship  and  starvation  in  the  inhospitable 
delta  of  the  Lena.  Yet  she  holds  no  mean  place  in  the 
records  of  northern  travel,  as  having  been,  in  a  sense,  the 
pioneer  of  the  '  Fram,'  piloted  by  her  wreckage  across 
the  high  parallels  of  the  furthest  north. 

Fridtjof  Nansen,  at  the  date  of  her  loss,  was  still  under 
age,  and  had  just  adopted  a  scientific  career,  after  some 
preliminary  hesitation,  during  which  he  had  inclined  to 
one  of  arms,  and  been  actually  entered  as  a  military  cadet. 
His  temperament  had  all  his  life  been  curiously  poised 
between  thought  and  action,  so  that  fits  of  brooding  medita- 
tion intervened  between  the  passages  of  athletic  outdoor 
life,  in  which  his  frame  was  inured  to  all  forms  of  exertion. 
Born  on  October  10,  1861,  at  Great  Froen,  in  a  picturesque, 
creeper-draped   house,  on   a  small   property  owned  by  his 
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mother  near  Cliristiania,  he  learned,  in  his  boyish  wander- 
ings among  mountain,  stream,  and  forest,  more  from  Nature 
than  from  books.  Of  his  proficiency  in  the  latter  we  hear, 
indeed,  but  little  ;  Avhile  it  is  recorded  that  at  four  years  old 
he  was  ah^eady  an  accomplished  *  skilober,'  or  snow-shoe 
runner.  His  physique  was  not  inherited  from  his  father 
(Baldur  Nansen),  a  keen-visaged  lawyer  of  mediocre  stature, 
and  must  have  come  down  to  him  from  some  hardy  Norse- 
man among  his  more  remote  progenitors.  Having  matricu- 
lated at  the  University  of  Christiania,  in  1880,  he  decided, 
after  a  short  period  of  uncertainty,  to  devote  himself  to  the 
study  of  zoology,  and  was  recommended  a  voyage  to  the 
Greenland  Seas  in  a  sealing  ship  as  the  best  means  of 
acquiring  a  special  knowledge  of  Arctic  fauna. 

Sailing  from  Arendal,  in  the  '  Viking,'  on  March  11, 1882, 
he  made  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  ice  near  the  island 
of  Jan  May  en.  The  approach  to  the  Polar  Sea  was  heralded 
by  the  appearance  of  a  green  gull,  called  the  '  storm  horse,' 
who  keeps  watch  at  its  entrance  hundreds  of  miles  from 
land,  in  readiness  to  escort  the  northward-bound  ship  that 
passes  its  beat. 

'  He  had  been  following  us  a  couple  of  days,'  writes  Nansen,  '  and  the 
sea  was  beginning  to  grow  greener,  when,  on  the  evening  of  the  seventh 
day,  the  cry  went  forth,  "  Ice  ahead  !  "  I  rushed  on  deck  and  looked 
out — it  was  black  night  all  around.  But  suddenly  something  huge 
and  white  loomed  out  through  the  darkness — it  came  nearer,  it  grew 
bigger  and  whiter,  like  driven  snow  against  the  jet-black  sea.  It  was 
the  first  ice-floe  we  were  passing.  Then  came  others  ;  they  cropped 
up  far  ahead,  glided  by  with  a  lapping  sound  as  the  sea  washed  over 
them,  and  were  left  far  behind.  They  Avere  only  scattered  outposts. 
But  suddenly  I  was  conscious  of  a  strange  brightening  over  the 
northern  sky,  strongest  on  the  very  rim  of  the  horizon,  but  perceptible 
right  up  to  the  zenith — a  mysterious  half-light  like  the  reflection  of  a 
great  conflagration  far,  far  away — indeed  in  the  world  of  spirits  it 
would  seem,  for  the  light  was  of  a  ghastly  whiteness.  Then,  too,  I 
heard  a  dull  roar  which  filled  the  air  to  the  northward  like  sm-f 
breaking  upon  rocks.  The  noise  came  from  the  breaking  of  the  sea  on 
the  floes,  as  it  hurled  them  crashing  one  against  another.' 

Caught  in  the  Greenland  shore  ice,  the  'Viking'  drifted 
among  bergs  and  floes  for  twenty-one  days,  during  which 
young  Nansen,  fascinated  by  the  vision  of  that  crystal  con- 
tinent, would  have  striven  to  make  his  way  to  it,  had  not 
the  captain  peremptorily  forbidden  the  attempt.  His  time 
was  not  yet,  but  the  seed  of  future  achievement  was  sown  in 
those  weeks  of  thwarted  longing. 

Returned  to  Norway,  he  was  appointed,  though  still  under 
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age.  Curator  of  the  Bergen  Museum.  Having  made  the  study 
of  the  nervous  systems  of  invertebrates  his  special  branch 
of  research,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1886,  in  order  to  perfect 
himself  in  Professor  Golgi's  method  of  demonstration  by 
staining  them  witli  foreign  colouring  matter.  From  Pavia 
he  was  attracted  to  Naples  by  the  fiicilities  afforded  for 
work  in  natural  history  by  the  Zoological  Station  and 
Aquarium,  where  students  of  all  nations  are  provided  with 
private  laboratories  and  necessary  equipment  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  the  subsidies  contributed  by  their  respective 
countries.  But  Nansen,  despite  his  passionate  interest  in  his 
subject,  was  not  born  to  be  a  student,  and  the  roving  blood 
of  the  old  Vikings  was  beginning  to  stir  in  his  veins  once 
more.  The  ice  panorama  of  Eastern  Greenland  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  already  drawn  him  like  the  vision  of  a  Promised 
Land,  and  Baron  Nordenskiold's  march,  in  188'3,  over  some 
thirty  miles  of  its  mountainous  glacier  had  inspired  him 
with'a  desire  to  emulate  or  surpass  the  feat.  The  vastness 
of  the  area  here  untracked  by  man  was  in  itself  an 
incentive  to  his  spirit  of  adventure,  for  only  the  embayed 
levels  at  the  foot  of  its  scarp  of  ice  have  been  the  scene 
of  Eskimo  wandering  or  Danish  settlement.  The  combined 
area  of  Madagascar  and  New  Guinea,  heretofore  ranked  as 
the  two  largest  islands  in  the  world,  is  exceeded  by  that  of 
their  great  Arctic  rival,  whose  insularity  has  been  established 
by  the  journey  of  Peary  and  Astrup,  in  1892,  across  its 
northern  extremity  from  Whalefish  Sound  to  Independence 
Bay.  All,  save  at  the  outside  one-fifth  of  its  surface  of 
500,000  or  600,000  square  miles,  lies  buried  beneath  thou- 
sands of  feet  of  primeval  glacier,  stretching  in  promontories 
and  tongues  of  ice  to  the  sea,  wherever  a  fjord  or  valley 
makes  a  breach  in  its  mountain  rampart.  The  wreckage  of 
its  gleaming,  glassy  cliffs,  fronting  the  ocean  with  shining 
facades  from  100  to  1,000  feet  in  vertical  height,  is  hurled 
in  thunder  to  supply  the  great  iceberg  stream  of  Baffin's 
Bay  with  the  overflow  of  120,000  square  miles  of  tributary 
snow.  The  eastern  coast  of  Greenland  is  rendered  difficult 
of  access  by  the  accumulation  of  the  Polar  ice,  which,  swung 
westward  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth  as  it  drifts  south,  is 
brought  up  against  its  giant  breakwater.  Its  survey  has, 
nevertheless,  been  effected  through  seven  degrees  of  latitude 
from  Cape  Brewster  to  Cape  Bismarck  in  77°  N.  by  the 
*  Germania,'  of  the  second  German  Arctic  expedition,  under 
Captain  Koldewey,  in  1869-70.  Franz  Josef  Fjord,  running 
nearly  100  miles    into    the    land,   and  Petermann's  Peak, 
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towering  1 1,000  feet  above  the  sea,  were  the  principal  features 
seen  and  named  by  it. 

From  this  uninhabited  eastern  coast  Nansen  resolved  to 
start  on  his  journey  across  the  inland  ice,  all  retreat  being 
cut  off  by  the  departure  of  the  ship  from  which  he  and  his 
five  companions  disembarked  in  open  boats  on  July  17, 1888. 
The  little  column,  thus  left  with  its  base  in  the  air,  must 
perforce  either  work  its  way  to  the  settlements  on  the  west 
coast  or  perish  on  the  way.  After  drifting  for  twelve  days 
in  the  floes,  they  escaped  into  open  water  on  the  29th,  and, 
falling  in  with  a  party  of  Eskimo,  cruised  with  them  along 
the  coast,  until  they  reached  a  suitable  starting-point  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  64th  parallel.  A  few  days  saw  their 
preparations  complete,  and  on  August  17  they  set  off, 
dragging  their  sledges  with  tents  and  stores,  on  their  march 
of  275  miles  across  the  trackless  snows.  Its  incidents 
consisted  mainly  of  variations  of  weather,  inclement  beyond 
belief,  from  the  gale  which  kept  them  storm-bound  in  their 
tents  for  three  whole  days,  to  the  constant  fall  of  snow  in 
the  shape  of  crystal  needles  out  of  a  semi-transparent  mist 
through  which  the  sun  showed  surrounded  by  haloes  or 
multiplied  by  refraction.  The  temperature,  meantime, 
varied  between  day  and  night  from  35°  to  40°  below,  to 
a  few  degrees  above  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit.  The  declivity 
of  the  ice-cap  was  steepest  near  the  coast,  the  level  rising  to 
3,280  feet  in  the  first  fifteen  miles,  and  to  double  that  in  the 
succeeding  35,  while  the  crown  of  the  stupendous  dome 
was  crossed  112  miles  inland  at  a  height  of  8,920  feet.  A 
surface  of  dry  snow,  on  which  the  sun  takes  no  effect  beyond 
glazing  it  with  a  thin  frozen  crust,  covered  the  ice,  which 
was  little  crevassed  and  nowhere  traversed  by  surface 
rivers.  The  waste  is  absolutely  featureless,  save  where  the 
horizon  is  toothed  by  an  occasional  semi-submerged  peak, 
rising  from  the  white  plain  like  an  island  from  the  sea.  The 
constant  wind  blows  the  loose  snow  against  the  legs  and 
feet,  sometimes  knee  high,  giving  at  times  the  sensation  of 
wading  through  a  torrent.  Another  singular  impression  or 
illusion  of  Greenland  travel  is  described  as  follows  by  Lieu- 
tenant Peary : — 

'  Many  a  time  I  have  found  myself  in  cloudy  weather,  travelling,  as 
it  were,  in  grey  space.  Not  only  was  there  no  object  to  be  seen,  but 
in  the  entire  sphere  of  vision  there  was  no  difference  in  the  intensity 
of  the  light.  My  feet  and  snow-shoes  were  sharp  and  clear  as  silhou- 
ettes, and  I  was  sensible  of  contact  with  the  snow  at  every  step.  Yet, 
as  far  as  my  eyes  gave  me  evidence  to  the  contrary,  I  was  walking 
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upon  nothing.  The  space  between  my  snow-shoes  was  as  light  as  the 
zenith.  The  opaque  light  which  filled  the  sphere  of  vision  might 
come  from  below  as  well  as  from  above.  A  curious  mental,  as  well  as 
physical,  strain  resulted  from  this  blindness  with  wide  open  eyes,  and 
sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  stop  and  await  a  change.' 

Nansen  and  his  companions  reached  the  coast  at  the  head 
of  the  Ameralik  Fjord  at  the  end  of  September,  and  he  and 
Sverdrup  made  their  way  thence  by  sea  to  Godthaab  in  a 
boat  -which  they  constructed  for  the  purpose.  Reaching  that 
settlement  on  October  3,  they  were  able  to  send  back  for 
their  companions,  but  were  all  detained  for  the  winter  in 
Greenland,  as  it  was  too  late  for  a  ship  to  call  there  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season. 

Nansen  had  written  of  himself,  in  a  letter  dated  March  30, 
1885  :  'If  anyone  may  be  excused  for  believing  in  his  lucky 
'  star,  it  is  surely  I — so  often  have  extraordinary  chances 
'  happened  just  at  the  crucial  moments  of  my  life  which 
'  seemed  to  point  the  way  for  me.'  Among  such  guiding 
indications  may  well  be  numbered  the  circumstance  which 
laid  the  seed  of  his  Polar  voyage,  long  germinating  in  his 
mind,  even  before,  by  his  crossing  of  Greenland,  he  had 
made  his  mark  as  a  daring  explorer. 

The  idea  of  a  transpolar  current  from  the  Siberian  to  the 
Greenland  Seas  was  first  suggested  by  a  singular  discovery. 
On  a  floating  fragment  of  floe  off  Julianehaab,  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Greenland,  a  party  of  Eskimo  found  on 
June  18,  1884,  a  quantity  of  relics,  identified  as  those  of  the 
*  Jeannette,'  crushed  by  the  ice  at  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Pole  exactly  three  years  before.  These  objects,  including 
lists  of  the  '  Jeannette's '  boats  and  stores  signed  by  de 
Long,  were  the  subject  of  an  article  by  Professor  Mohn 
iu  the  Norwegian  '  Morgenblad,'  but  unfortunately  are 
now  known  only  through  the  description  of  the  Danish 
director  of  the  colony  of  Julianehaab,  as  they  were 
destroyed  by  inadvertence  after  their  ai'rival  in  Europe,  two 
months  before  Nansen  reached  Copenhagen  in  order  to 
identify  them.  Their  genuineness,  however,  though  hotly 
controverted  at  the  time,  seems  scarcely  open  to  question. 
Evidence  pointing  in  the  same  direction  was  deduced  from 
other  jetsam  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  driftwood  from  the 
Siberian  rivers,  an  Eskimo  throwing-stick  with  a  style  of 
ornamentation  peculiar  to  Alaska,  while  even  the  very  dust 
and  mud  of  the  floes  told  under  the  microscope  the  same 
tale,  exhibiting  a  variety  of  mineral  constituents  indicative 
of  Asiatic  origin. 
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Nansen  propounded  liis  theory  of  the  Polar  currents  to 
the  Christiania  Geographical  Society  in  February,  1890,  and 
wrote  on  the  subject  in  '  Naturen '  in  the  ensuing  March, 
declaring  his  belief  *  that  a  current  flows  at  some  point 
'  between  the  Pole  and  Franz  Josef  Land  from  the  Siberian 
'  Arctic  Sea  to  the  east  coast  of  Greenland,'  and  that  in  all 
probability  'the  Polar  current  stretches  its  suckers,  as  it 
*  were,  to  the  coast  of  Siberia  and  Bering  Strait,  and 
^  draws  its  supplies  from  those  distant  regions.'  His  argu- 
ment, based  on  the  necessity  of  some  such  inflow  to 
counterbalance  the  outflow  of  the  Polar  basin,  and  for  its 
existence  north  of  Siberia,  since  everywhere  else  the  ice  is 
known  to  drift  south,  was  embodied  in  a  paper  read  before 
the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  November  14,  1892, 
without,  however,  carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of  many 
of  his  audience.  The  chief  outlet  of  the  North  Polar  Sea 
is  the  East  Greenland  current,  filling  the  great  Atlantic 
rift  valley  to  a  depth  of  2,600  fathoms,  and  carrying  south 
from  80  to  120  cubic  miles  of  water  every  twenty-four 
hours.  The  main  ice-drain  of  the  Arctic  regions,  it  brings 
down,  too,  some  200,000  square  miles  of  berg  and  floe 
every  j^ear.  The  descent  of  these  vast  congealed  masses 
during  the  summer  months  cannot  fail  to  have  an  appreci- 
able eftect  on  the  climate  of  Europe,  and  perhaps  accounts 
for  those  *  cold  snaps  '  in  May,  and  even  later,  which  often 
coincide  with  the  presence  of  ice  in  the  Atlantic.  The 
Gulf  Stream,  which  pours  into  the  Polar  basin  north  of 
Novaya  Zemlya  some  60  to  70  cubic  miles  of  warm  water 
per  diem,  does  not  suflico  to  supply  the  drain  of  the  great 
south-flowing  current,  and  the  balance  must  be  made  up 
by  the  comparatively  feeble  stream  running  north  through 
Bering  Strait,  and  by  the  drainage  of  the  Arctic  slope  of 
the  eastern  continent,  poured  out  through  the  Siberian 
rivers.  The  reasoning  based  on  these  premises  was  con- 
firmed by  the  north-westerly  drift  of  the  two  ships  beset  in 
the  eastern  Arctic  Seas,  the  '  Tegetthoff '  and  the  '^  Jeannette,' 
the  latter  at  the  average  rate  of  two  miles  a  day,  increased 
in  the  last  week  to  eight.  The  circuit  was  completed,  and 
the  last  link  forged  in  the  chain  of  evidence,  by  the  arrival 
of  her  ice-borne  relics  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  after 
having  presumably  passed  over,  or  near,  the  Pole.  Hence 
arose  the  design  of  the  Norwegian  explorer,  as  bold  as  it 
was  original,  of  driving  his  ship  as  far  as  possible  into  the 
Polar  pack,  and  taking  his  chance  of  drifting  with  it  through 
the  unknown  regions  to  the  north.     '  Probablv  we  shall  in 
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'  this  way,'  lie  said,  v/itli  a  forecast  singularly  verified  by 
the  event,  '  be  carried  near  the  Pole,  or  across  it,  and  into 
'  the  sea  between    Spitzbergen  and    Greenland,  where  we 

*  shall  get  into  open  water  again  and  be  able  to  return 
'  home.' 

The  attainment  of  very  high  latitude,  not  necessarily  of 
the  Pole  itself,  was  the  object  of  his  voyage  as  defined  in 
the  following  sentence  : — '  It  may  be  possible  that  the 
'  current  will  not  carry  ns  exactly  across  the  Pole,  but  the 

*  principal  thing  is  to  explore  the  unknown  Polar  regions — 
'  not  to  reach  exactly  that  mathematical  point  in  which  the 

*  axis  of  our  globe  has  its  northern  termination.' 

The  daring  and  speculative  character  of  Hansen's  plan 
made  it  seem  to  many  the  dream  of  a  visionary,  but,  if  he 
staked  its  success  on  purely  hypothetical  argument,  he  at 
least  omitted  no  practical  detail  that  could  contribute  to  it. 
The  great  danger  to  be  averted  was  that  of  being  nipped  or 
squeezed  in  tlie  ice,  by  the  impetus  of  whose  colliding 
masses  the  hull  of  the  stoutest  ship  is  liable  to  be  crushed 
like  a  walnut  in  the  jaws  of  a  nut-cracker.  Nansen,  in 
order  to  guard  against  such  a  catastrophe,  devised  the 
ingenious  expedient  of  having  a  ship  constructed  with  sides 
of  such  a  slope  as  to  give  no  grip  to  the  ice,  but  to  let  it 
slip  under  her,  lifting  instead  of  crushing  her.  The  '  Fram ' 
was  not  only  built  on  this  principle,  but  had  also  an  ex- 
ternal sheathing,  or 'ice-skin,' of  polished  wood,  rendering 
her  slippery  sides  elusive  of  close  contact.  In  rig  she  was 
a  three-masted  fore-and-aft  schooner,  carrying  squaresails 
for  running  before  the  wind,  and  with  engines  capable  of 
propelling  her  at  a  moderate  rate  of  speed.  Her  interior 
was  lined  with  many  layers  of  non-conducting  material, 
obviating  one  of  the  greatest  discomforts  of  Arctic  voyaging 
— the  deposition  of  moisture  on  the  sides  of  the  cabins 
which,  alternately  freezing  and  thawing,  keeps  everything 
damp  and  dripping.  The  expenses  of  the  expedition  were 
found  by  a  grant  of  11,250Z.  from  the  Storthing,  and  by 
donations,  the  king  contributing  1,1 25Z.,  and  the  Eoyal 
Geographical  Society  300?. 

Thus  equipped  for  the  battle  before  her,  the  *  Fram,' 
carrying  a  crew  of  thirteen,  under  the  command  of  Captain 
Otto  Sverdrup,  who  had  accompanied  Nansen  in  his  Green- 
land expedition,  sailed  from  Christiania  Fjord  on  June  24, 
1893,  leaving  Vardo,  the  last  Norwegian  port,  nearly  a 
month  later.  Entering  the  Kara  Sea  by  the  Yugor  Strait, 
between  Waigatz  Island  and   the  mainland,  she  called  at 
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Khabarova,  on  the  Siberian  coast,  to  embark  an  important 
addition  to  her  personnel — thirty-four  powerful  sledge-dogs, 
sent  there  to  meet  her  by  Baron  von  Toll.  A  further  batch 
of  these  animals  was  to  have  been  taken  on  board  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Olenek  river,  but  inevitable  delays  had  by 
that  time  rendered  it  too  late  to  make  the  necessary  devia- 
tion from  the  prescribed  course.  In  tracking  the  Siberian 
coast  through  the  month  of  August,  many  uncharted  islands 
were  discovered  and  the  previous  view  of  its  conformation 
largely  modified.  Several  days  were  lost  through  en- 
countering areas  of  what  is  called  '  deadwater,'  places  where 
a  surface  stratum  of  fresh  water  rests  on  the  salt  sea  water, 
and  is  carried  along  with  the  ship,  gliding  on  the  surface  of 
the  heavier  water  beneath  as  though  on  a  solid  foundation. 

'  The  difiference  between  the  two  strata,'  says  Nansen,  '  was  in  this 
case  so  great,  that  while  we  had  drinking-water  on  the  surface,  the 
water  we  got  from  the  bottom  cock  of  the  engine-room  was  far  too 
salt  to  be  used  for  the  boiler.  Dead-water  manifests  itself  in  the  shape 
of  larger  or  smaller  ripples  or  waves  stretching  across  the  wake,  the 
one  behind  the  other,  arising  sometimes  as  far  forward  as  almost  amid- 
ships. We  made  loops  in  our  course,  turned  sometimes  right  round, 
tried  all  sorts  of  antics  to  get  clear  of  it,  but  to  very  little  purpose. 
The  moment  the  engine  stopped,  it  seemed  as  if  the  ship  were  sucked 
back.  In  spite  of  the  "  Fram's "  weight,  and  the  momentum  she 
usually  has,  we  could,  in  the  present  instance,  go  at  full  speed  till 
within  a  fathom  or  two  of  the  edge  of  the  ice,  and  hardly  feel  a  shock 
when  she  touched.' 

Despite  this  unforeseen  obstacle,  Cape  Chelyuskin  was 
rounded  on  September  10,  and  the  'Fram,' after  steering 
along  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  was  fast  frozen  in  the  floe 
to  the  north  of  that  group  on  September  21,  in  about  78^"^ 
north  latitude. 

Then  came  the  heart-sickening  monotony  of  the  ice-drift, 
with  hopes  that  waned  or  grew  with  the  changing  directions 
of  the  ship's  erratic  course,  as  her  northward  progress  was 
interrupted  by  many  a  set-back  under  the  influence  of  con- 
trary winds.  Each  loop  and  zigzag  on  the  map  marks  a 
period  of  elation  or  despair,  as  the  helpless  ship  swung 
backwards  or  forwards  with  the  inscrutable  movements  of 
her  floating  dock  of  ice.  Still,  on  the  whole,  the  '  Fram ' 
justified  her  name  *  Forward,'  and  slowly  crept  up  to  the 
higher  parallels. 

With  the  advent  of  winter  she  was  exposed  to  the  form 
of  trial  she  was  specially  designed  to  meet^  the  dreaded 
ice-quake  which  periodically  convulses  the   grinding  floes. 
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Nansen  ascribed  these  movements  in  tbe  Siberian  Sea  to  the 
tidal  wave,  as  the  ice  packed  and  slackened  twice  in  every 
twenty-four  hours,  while  the  greatest  pressure  was  at  spring- 
tides, especially  those  of  the  new  moon.  These  conclusions 
did  not,  however,  hold  good  in  the  further  north,  as  pressure 
there  occurred  irregularly,  probably  under  the  influence  of 
changes  of  wind  driving  the  ice  in  opposite  directions,  but 
were  again  borne  out  by  the  periodicity  of  pressure  as  the 
North  Atlantic  was  approached. 

'  Such  an  ice  conflict,'  writes  Nansen,  '  is  undoubtedly  a  stupendous 
spectacle.  One  feels  oneself  to  be  in  the  presence  of  Titanic  forces, 
and  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  timid  souls  may  be  overawed  and 
feel  as  if  nothing  could  stand  before  it.  For  when  the  packing  begins 
in  earnest,  it  seems  as  though  there  could  be  no  spot  on  the  earth's 
surface  left  unshaken.  First  you  hear  a  sound  like  the  thundering 
rumble  of  an  earthquake  lar  away  on  the  great  waste  ;  then  you  hear 
it  in  several  places,  always  coming  nearer  and  nearer.  The  silent  ice- 
world  re-echoes  with  thunders ;  nature's  giants  are  awakening  to  the 
battle.  The  ice  cracks  on  every  side  of  you  and  begins  to  pile  itself 
up  ;  and  all  of  a  sudden  you  find  yourself  iu  the  midst  of  the  struggle. 
There  are  bowlings  and  thunderings  round  you ;  you  feel  the  ice 
trembling  and  hear  it  rumbling  under  your  feet ;  there  is  no  peace 
anywhere.  In  the  semi-darkness  you  can  see  it  piling  and  tossing 
itself  up  into  high  ridges  nearer  and  nearer  you — Hoes  10,  12,  15  feet 
thick  broken  and  Hung  on  the  top  of  each  other  as  if  they  were 
featherweights.  They  are  quite  near  you  now,  and  you  jump  away 
to  save  your  life.  But  the  ice  splits  in  front  of  you,  a  black  gulf 
opens,  and  water  streams  up.  You  turn  in  another  direction,  but 
there,  through  the  dark,  you  can  just  see  a  new  ridge  of  moving  ice- 
blocks  coming  towards  you.  You  try  another  direction,  but  there  it 
is  the  same.  All  round  there  is  thundering  and  roaring,  as  if  of  some 
enormous  waterfall,  with  explosions  like  cannon  salvoes.  Still  nearer 
you  it  comes.  The  floe  you  are  standing  on  gets  smaller  and  smaller ; 
water  pours  over  it ;  there  can  be  no  escape  except  by  scrambling 
over  the  rolling  ice-blocks  to  get  to  the  other  side  of  the  pack.  But 
now  the  disturbance  begins  to  calm  down.  The  noise  passes  on  and  ia 
lost  by  degrees  in  the  distance.' 

The  effect  of  these  recurring  tumults  is  to  throw  up  packed 
ridges,  or  pressure  dykes,  which  intersect  the  ice  in  all 
directions,  and  rise  to  a  height  of  from  18  to  23  feet,  the 
greatest  Nansen  thinks  possible  to  be  attained  by  open-sea 
ice,  where  not  banked  up  against  a  coast.  These  ridges 
render  sledging  over  the  ice  a  species  of  steeplechase,  com- 
parable to  what  it  would  be  across  country  over  banks  and 
fences. 

Life  on  board  the  *  Tram '  was  by  no  means  idle,  even 
in  winter.      There   were   workshops  where  all  manner  of 
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necessary  instruments  and  fittings  were  manufactured  or 
repaired,  an  observatory  on  the  ice  where  observations  were 
continually  taken,  an  excellent  library,  and  varieties  of 
recreative  games.  Christmas  Day,  1894,  was  signalised  by 
the  crossing  of  the  83rd  parallel,  and  a  few  days  later  was 
touched  the  highest  latitude  ever  previously  reached,  i.e. 
Lockwood's  record  of  83°  24'. 

Nansen  had  in  the  meantime  been  maturing  a  project  of 
extraordinary  audacity,  that  of  cutting  himself  adrift  from 
the  comparative  security  and  comfort  of  the  'Fram,'and 
starting  Poleward  by  boat  and  sledge  across  the  untracked 
and  uncharted  waste  of  the  Arctic  Ocean.  Leaving  his 
ship  in  command  of  Captain  Sverdrup,  and  taking  with 
him  as  his  sole  companion  Hjalmar  Johansen,  a  kindred 
spirit  with  daring  equal  to  his  own,  he  turned  his  face  north- 
ward on  March  14,  1895,  to  confront  the  untried  adventure 
of  the  ice.  His  transport  consisted  of  two  kayaks,  and  three 
stout  sledges  with  twenty-eight  dogs  to  draw  them.  Both 
sledges  and  kayaks  had  been  made  on  board  under  his  own 
orders.  The  latter  consisted  of  a  bamboo  skeleton  covered 
with  sailcloth,  waterproofed  by  soaking  in  paraffin  and 
tallow,  weighing  but  o6  lb.,  and  with  the  aperture  rendered 
watertight  by  a  close-titting  ring  clasping  over  the  sealskin 
jacket  of  the  occupant.  The  camp  equipage  was  composed 
of  a  silk  tent  and  sleeping-bags;  the  stores,  of  pemmican,  liver- 
pie,  grated  fish,  oatmeal,  butter,  biscuits,  &c.,  packed  in 
canvas  bags,  and  representing  food  for  one  hundred  days. 
No  more  than  thirty  days'  rations  were  carried  for  the  dogs, 
on  the  calculation — which  sounds  heartless  in  cold  blood — that, 
as  the  loads  lightened,  they  might  be  gradually  slaughtered 
as  food  for  each  other  for  a  further  term  of  fifty  days. 

Starting  from  latitude  84°,  they  at  first  made  fairly  good 
progress,  and  by  March  25  had  passed  the  85tli  parallel ; 
but  the  ice  as  they  went  on  became  more  and  more  uneven, 
and  the  labour  of  dragging  the  laden  sledges  over  the 
ridges  increasingly  great,  as  the  dogs  could  only  draw  them 
on  the  level  surface.  Their  efforts  were  counteracted,  moreover, 
by  that  southerly  drift  of  the  ice  which  had  checkmated  all 
previous  Arctic  sledging  parties.  By  superhuman  exertions 
the  latitude  of  86°  14'  was  reached  on  April  7,  and  then,  as 
nothing  but  I'idged  and  furrowed  ice  vv'as  to  be  seen  to  the 
north,  the  adventurers,  reluctantly  turned  their  faces  south, 
to  make  for  the  desolate  cliffs  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  250 
miles  away.  Struggling  over  the  floes,  which  presented  fresh 
difficulties  as  they  became  intersected  with  seams  of  open 
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water,  euduriug  the  extremity  of  toil  and  lianlshii), 
slaughtering  their  dogs  as  they  one  by  one  broke  down  from 
work  and  starvation,  they  at  last  sighted  land  on  July  23  ; 
but  even  then  it  took  them,  now  afloat  in  their  canoes, 
thirteen  days  of  further  continuous  effort  to  reach  it. 
Cruising  among  glacier-covered  islands  in  their  crazy  canvas 
boats,  they  skirted  unknown  capes  and  coasts,  until  the 
growth  of  fresh  ice  checked  their  progress,  and  obliged  them 
to  go  into  winter  quarters  on  August  26.  The  archipelago, 
though  not  exactly  a  Canaan  flowing  with  milk  and  honey, 
abounds  in  the  more  substantial  dainties  supplied  by  bear, 
seal,  and  walrus,  and  the  two  Arctic  Crusoes,  having  partly 
built,  partly  excavated  themselves  a  hut,  wei-e  able,  with  the 
aid  of  their  rifles,  not  only  to  re-stock  their  larder,  but  also 
to  provide  themselves  with  kitchen  fire  from  the  fat  and 
blubber  of  those  unwieldy  creatures. 

This  troglodyte  existence  lasted  until  May  19,  when  the 
wayfarers  once  more  set  out,  at  first  dragging  or  sailing 
their  sledges  over  the  ice,  and  later,  when  they  came  to  open 
water,  paddling  in  their  kayaks,  in  the  wild  hope  of  reaching 
Spitzbergen,  and  there  finding  a  ship  to  convey  them  home. 
But  this  hope  was  to  be  realised  sooner  than  they  expected, 
and  in  a  most  unforeseen  way. 

Since  the  meeting  of  Stanley  and  Livingstone  in  the  heart 
of  Africa,  there  has  been  no  such  dramatic  incident  in 
the  annals  of  exploration  as  Nansen's  encounter  with  Mr. 
Jackson  among  the  ice-hummocks  off  the  southern  shore  of 
Franz  Josef  Land.  The  presence  of  this  brother  explorer, 
who,  as  we  have  seen,  has  made  Franz  Josef  Land  the  base 
of  his  intended  advance  towards  the  Pole,  was  first  notified 
to  him  by  the  barking  of  a  dog  in  the  soundless  distance 
of  the  Arctic  landscape.  The  contrast  between  the  aspect 
of  the  two  men  is  drawn  by  Nansen  himself  as  follows  : — 

'  Above  us  it  roof  of  mist  shutting  out  the  world  around,  beneath 
our  feet  the  rugged,  packed  drift-ice,  and  in  the  background  a  glimpse 
of  the  land,  all  ice,  glacier,  and  mist.  On  one  side,  the  civilised 
European,  in  an  English  check  suit  and  high  rubber  water-boots,  well 
shaved,  Avell  groomed,  bringing  with  him  a  perfume  of  scented  soap  per- 
ceptible to  the  wild  man's  sharpened  senses.  On  the  other  side,  the 
wild  man,  clad  in  dirty  rags,  black  with  oil  and  soot,  with  long, 
iincoml:>ed  hair,  and  shaggy  beard  black  with  smoke,  with  a  i'aco  in 
which  the  naturally  fair  complexion  could  not  pcisibly  be  discerned 
through  the  thick  layer  of  fat  and  soot  which  a  winter's  endeavours 
with  warm  water,  moss,  rags,  and  at  last  a  knife,  had  sought  in  vain  to 
remove.     No  one  suspected  who  he  was,  or  Avhence  he  came.' 
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Among  other  pleasant  incidents  of  the  meeting  was  the 
chivah'ous  courtesy  of  our  fellow-countryman,  who,  inferring 
from  Nansen's  manner  that  he  had  lost  his  ship,  not  only 
abstained  himself  from  all  questions  bearing  on  her  fate,  but 
conveyed  to  his  companions  an  intimation  that  they  were  to 
observe  a  like  reticence.  Needless  to  say,  the  English  party 
welcomed  the  Norwegian  castaways  as  the  most  prized  of 
guests,  and  Mr.  Jackson  shared  with  them  what  seemed  the 
palatial  luxuries  of  Elmwood,  as  he  has  called  his  residence 
on  Cape  Flora,  within  ten  degrees  of  the  Pole. 

The  arrival  of  the  '  Windward,'  with  the  annual  supplies 
for  his  party,  furnished  Nansen  and  Johansen  with  means  of 
reaching  home,  and  they  arrived  in  Vardo  on  August  13, 
after  a  sojourn  of  three  years  in  the  Arctic  regions.  By  one 
of  the  extraordinary  coincidences  which  marked  the  voyage, 
the  '  Fram '  made  her  appearance  in  Tromsoe  a  week  later, 
after  a  westerly  and  southerly  drift  which  brought  her  to  the 
wat3rs  of  Spitzbergen.  She,  too,  had  performed  a  noteworthy 
feat,  having  not  only  penetrated  into  higher  latitude  than 
any  ever  attained  by  a  ship,  but  passed  three  winters  among 
the  extreme  northern  parallels,  and  traversed  the  Polar 
basin  across  1 30  meridians  of  longitude. 

Not  the  least  singular  circumstance  connected  with  this 
extraordinary  voyage  was  the  rumour  of  Nansen's  return 
originating  in  Eastern  Siberia,  which  preceded  its  actual 
occurrence  by  six  months.  Transmitted  to  Europe  in  the 
shape  of  an  official  telegram  from  Irkutsk,  dated  January  31 
[February  12],  it  was  to  the  effect  that  the  merchant 
Kuchnareff  had  sent  a  message  through  the  chief  of  the 
police  at  Kolymsk :  '  Nansen  has  reached  the  North  Pole,  has 
'^discovered  land,  and  returns.'  Traced  to  its  fountain-head, 
it  was  found,  according  to  M.  Kuchnareff's  subsequent  ex- 
planation, to  have  been  started  by  the  report  of  native  emis- 
saries sent  by  him  to  collect  mammoth  ivory  in  the  Siberian 
Islands  that  they  had  seen  Europeans  on  the  ice  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  that  axchipelago  who  were  presumed  to 
have  belonged  to  Nansen's  party.  The  tale,  easily  explicable 
if  false,  was  at  least  a  marvellously  felicitous  coinage  of  the 
savage  brain,  since  it  was,  in  point  of  fact,  substantially 
true.  Nansen  was  then  in  his  winter  quarters  on  Franz 
Josef  Land,  whence  it  seems  impossible  that  any  tidings  of 
his  presence  should  have  reached  the  natives  on  the  New 
Siberian  Islands ;  yet  their  strange  tale  was  still  more 
strangely  verified  by  the  event. 

The  thrilling  interest  of  the  voyage  of  the  *  Fraui '  as  a 
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tale  of  adventure  is  equalled  by  its  scientific  importance,  and 
its  hero  has  done  more  to  extend  our  geographical  knowledge 
of  the  Arctic  regions  than  any  single  explorer  since  Parr^'. 
His  most  unexpected  discovery  was  the  increasing  depth  of 
the  soundings  from  the  79th  parallel  northwards,  down  to 
nearly  2,000  fathoms.  This  rapid  shelving  of  the  sea  floor 
proves  the  Polar  basin  to  be  a  true  oceanic  area,  continuous 
with  the  deep  Atlantic  chasm  between  Greenland  and  Spitz- 
bergen.  Scientific  speculation  had,  on  the  contrary,  con- 
ceived it  as  a  shallow  sea,  covering  a  submerged  continent, 
of  which  its  girdling  islands  are  outstanding  remains,  and 
on  this  supposed  condition  of  things  was  based  the  hypo- 
thesis that  many  forms  of  life  had  originated  here,  and  been 
gradually  diff'used  downwards  to  lower  latitudes.  Some  re- 
construction of  physical  theories  is  accordingly  necessitated 
by  the  facts  now  brought  to  light. 

The  sea  tempei'atures  found  were  equally  at  variance  with 
many  preconceived  ideas.  The  surface  cold,  of  about  a 
degree  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  was  exchanged 
after  a  depth  of  100  fathoms  for  higher  readings,  extending 
to  the  bottom,  though  with  considerable  fluctuations,  after 
attaining  its  maximum  of  nearly  83^'^  Fahrenheit  at  some- 
where about  200  fiithoms.  For  a  supposed  shallow  sea 
studded  with  islands,  and  with  ice-cold  water  in  its  depths, 
geographers  must  therefore  substitute  a  deep  basin  covered 
with  floating  ice,  but  nowhere  with  a  fixed  crust,  and  with  a 
milder  temperature  in  its  abysses.  This  comparative  warmth 
in  the  deep  soundings,  combined  with  the  greater  salinity  of 
the  water,  must  be  due  to  the  Gulf  Stream,  since  there  is 
no  other  source  whence  a  large  body  of  warm  water  can  be 
poured  into  the  Polar  Sea.  The  conditions  of  the  latter 
observed  by  Nansen  he  believes  to  prevail  up  to,  or  beyond, 
the  Pole  itself.  Not  only  was  no  land  sighted  from  the 
'  Fram '  throughout  the  whole  of  the  area  traversed  by  her, 
but  the  apparently  unimpeded  northerly  drift  of  the  ice,  and 
other  indications,  pointed  to  its  absence  in  still  higher  lati- 
tudes. He  draws  a  like  inference  from  the  width  of  the 
ice-belt  in  the  Greenland  current,  to  which  he  thinks  a 
similar  breadth  of  ice-bearing  sea  to  the  north  must 
correspond.*  The  same  conclusion  was  deduced  by  Sir 
Clements  Markham  from  similar  facts  in  an  interesting  article 
on  '  The  North  Polar  Problem,'  read  by  him  at  the  meeting 
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of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  on  March  22nd.  The 
continuous  line  of  ancient  ice  everywhere  impinging  on  the 
coasts  of  the  western  Arctic  Sea  is  also  viewed  by  him  as 
evidence  of  the  absence  of  land  masses  farther  north  which 
would  act  as  breakwaters  in  stopping  its  progress.  Its  great 
mass  in  this  region,  in  contrast  with  the  comparatively 
young  ice  seen  by  Nansen  to  the  east,  is  probably  due  to 
its  accumulation  against  the  coasts  encountered  in  its 
southerly  or  south-westerly  drift,  the  floes  becoming  piled  one 
upon  another  by  the  winds  and  currents.  The  oldest  ice 
encountered  by  Nansen  was  the  growth  of  some  five  or  six 
years,  and  averaged  from  10  to  12  feet  in  thickness.  It  is 
never  stationary,  and  shares  the  free  circulation  of  the  ocean 
in  the  eastern  Arctic  regions. 

The  Polar  basin,  as  we  now  know  it,  is  seen  to  be  girt 
with  a  ring  of  islands,  formed  by  outlying  fragments  of  the 
greater  land  masses,  and  united  to  them  by  the  bank  of 
shallow  soundings  on  which  they  stand.  This  continental 
fringe  of  shoal  and  island  is  cleft  at  one  point  alone,  where 
the  great  trough  in  the  North  Atlantic  constitutes  the  deep- 
water  outlet  of  the  inner  Arctic  Sea.  The  chain  of  archi- 
pelagoes forming  part  of  the  submarine  plateau  attached  to 
Arctic  Asia  and  America  marks,  according  to  some  con- 
jectures, the  edge  of  a  submerged  continent,  once  clothed 
with  vegetation,  as  the  geological  record  seems  to  show. 
But  all  known  Arctic  lands,  whatever  their  past  history,  are 
now  in  process  of  upheaval,  and  the  same  evidence  of  raised 
beaches,  and  marine  deposits  found  high  above  the  present 
sea  level,  comes  to  us  from  Greenland,  from  Spitzbergen, 
and  from  the  lands  skirting  the  western  side  of  Smith 
Sound.  Sea-shells  were  found  by  Mr.  Seebohm  in  the  valley 
of  the  Yenesei,  four  miles  from  the  river,  at  a  height  of  500 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  Nansen  saw  near  Cape  Flora,  on 
the  southern  coast  of  Franz  Josef  Land,  ancient  coast  lines 
80  feet  above  the  present  beach,  and  skeletons  of  whales 
lodged  50  feet  higher  than  the  tide  now  flows. 

His  visit  to  this  hyperborean  archipelago  has  obliged  us 
to  revise  oiir  previous  ideas  of  much  of  its  geography.  His 
discovery  of  a  new  group  of  islands  on  its  eastern  flank, 
named  by  him  Hvidtenland,  is  counterbalanced  by  the 
obliteration  of  the  northern  half  of  Wilczek  Land,  over 
which  he  sailed  in  open  water,  where  Lieutenant  Payer, 
deceived  by  fog  and  distance,  had  marked  a  continuous 
coast  line  and  the  ice  expanse  of  the  Dove  glacier.  Of  a 
like   dubious   character   he    found,    too,  the    distant   lands 
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reported  by  the  same  explorer  as  lying  to  the  north  and 
north-east  of  Cape  FHgely,  and  called  by  him  King  Oscar 
Land  and  Petermann  Land.  The  latter  was  the  bourne  of 
Nansen's  sledge  journey,  and  ho  failed  to  catch  a  glimpse 
of  it,  although  lie  must  have  passed  near  its  supposed 
position.  Thus  the  map  of  this  region  has  been  consider- 
ably modified  by  his  exploration  of  it. 

His  conjecture  that  the  temperature  in  the  Polar  basin 
would  be  found  to  be  higher  than  that  of  parts  of  Siberia 
was  borne  out  by  his  experience,  although  the  mercury 
was  frozen  for  weelcs  together  and  a  minimum  of  G-^ 
below  zero  of  Fahrenheit  recorded.  Despite  these  low 
readings,  the  padded  cabins  of  the  ship  were  iu variably 
comfortable,  and  even  outdoor  excursions  tolerable.  The 
sky  was  usually  clear  and  the  winds  feeble,  the  further  north 
affording  in  this  respect  a  marked  contrast  to  the  weather 
on  Franz  Josef  Land,  where  high  winds  were  the  rule  and 
gales  frequent.  The  absence  of  serious  illness  on  board  the 
'  Fram  '  during  her  tiiree  Ai'ctic  winters  is  the  best  proof  of 
the  care  with  which  all  arrangements  for  the  health  and 
comfort  of  her  crew  were  thought  out  beforehand. 

The  darkness  of  the  Polar  night  was  glorified  by  the 
perpetual  fireworks  of  the  Aurora  Borealis,  displayed  in  all 
their  infinite  variety  whenever  the  sky  admitted  of  their 
visibility.  The  colours  at  times  were  surprisingly  vivid,  but 
no  sound  was  ever  heard,  now  did  the  luminosity  appear 
to  descend  very  low  down.  Nansen,  in  the  article  already 
quoted  in  the  May  number  of  the  '  Geographical  Journal,' 
makes  the  following  remarks  on  it : 

'  I  must  mention  that  the  sky  was  always  covered  by  a  faint,  even 
veil  of  light,  which,  as  far  as  my  spectroscopic  investigations  could 
determine,  seemed  to  be  a  constant  aurora-veil.  This  veil  was  thick 
enough  to  almost  hide  the  Milky  Way,  so  that  we  could  never  discern 
it  with  certainty.  On  the  whole  I  received  the  impression  that  the 
aurora-l)elt  which  surrounds  the  Pole  extends,  on  this  i^'idc,  a  good 
deal  further  north  than  is  generally  supposed.' 

Considerable  as  is  the  contribution  made  by  the  voyage  of 
the  '  Fram  '  to  the  sum  of  knowledge,  its  importance  is  even 
greater  from  another  point  of  view  as  marking  a  new 
departure  in  Arctic  exploration.  The  latter  will  be  guided 
for  the  future  by  something  approaching  to  accurate  know- 
ledge, instead  of  by  the  tentative  methods  which  have 
hitherto  been  its  sole  reliance.  Nansen  has  apparently 
proved,  by  an  experiment  dared  with  the  splendid  audacity 
of  conviction,  that  the  circulation  of  the   Polar   basin    is 
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mainly  carried  on  by  a  continuous  current  sweeping  in  a 
north-westerly  and  westerly  direction  from  the  Siberian  Sea 
into  the  great  southward  flowing  stream  between  Greenland 
and  Spitzbergen.  It  is  possible  that  this  Arctic  '  river  in 
*  the  ocean '  may  cross  the  Pole  itself  on  its  way  from  the  sea 
north  of  Bering  Strait  to  the  coast  of  East  Greenland,  by  a 
line  approximating  to  a  meridian  of  longitude  or  *  great 
'  circle,'  and  there  seems  ground  for  believing  that  it  runs 
more  swiftly  in  the  higher  latitudes,  since  the  ice  which 
carried  the  relics  of  the  '  Jeannette '  covered  a  distance 
nearly  twice  as  great  as  that  travelled  by  the  '  Fram '  in 
exactly  the  same  time.  It  may  be  assumed  that  if  the  Pole 
be  ever  reached  by  a  ship,  it  will  be  by  this  ice-ferry  from  the 
eastern  to  the  western  furthest  north,  whose  existence 
Nansen  was  first  to  divine,  and  of  whose  utilisation  for  the 
purposes  of  Arctic  navigation  the  voyage  of  the  '  Fram ' 
has  pioneered  the  way. 
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Art.    III. —  1.    EdelsteinJiUnde.       Von    Dr.    Max    Bauer. 
Leipzig  :  1896. 

2.  Precious  Stones.     By  A.  H.  Church,  M.A.,  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Arts.    London:  1888. 

3.  Gems  and  Precious  Stones  of  North  America.     By  George 
rREDERjCK  KuNZ.     New  York  :  1890. 

4.  Cantor  Lecturer.    By  Professor  Henry  Miers,  M.A.,  F.R.S. 
Delivered  before  the  Society  of  Arts.     London  :  189G. 

5.  La  Gravure  en  Pierres  fines,  Camees  et  Intailles.     Par  E. 
Babelon.     Paris:  1894. 

"\X7'oMAN  is  and  has  long  been  a  'decorative  creature.'  As 
such  she  has  always  had  a  strong  aifection  for  those 
beautiful  products  of  Nature  which  form  the  subject  of  this 
article ;  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  she  will  continue  to  love 
them,  in  spite  of  the  pestilent  heresy  of  Sydney  Smith,  who 
is  said  to  have  urged  his  wife  to  run  instantly,  before  the 
world  grew  wiser,  to  dispose  of  some  trinkets  which  had 
been  left  her.  If  man  in  the  West  is  not  now  equally  in- 
terested in  precious  stones,  the  balance  is  redressed  in  the 
East,  where  through  wide  regions  they  are  still  highly  prized 
by  the  lords  of  creation.  It  often  happens,  however,  that 
persons  who  admire  them  very  much  know  nothing  about 
them,  and  we  propose  in  the  present  paper,  without  trespass- 
ing on  the  domain  of  the  savant,  to  bring  together  a 
good  many  facts  which  a  lover  of  gems  would,  we  think, 
rather  learn  than  not — the  sort  of  facts  which  the  owner  of 
a  collection  of  them  might  like  to  tell  his  friends  while  they 
were  looking  over  it.  But  what  are  precious  stones?  That 
question  may  be  answered  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Some,  in- 
cluding Cellini,  confine  the  title  to  the  emerald,  the  oriental 
ruby,  the  diamond,  and  the  sapphire ;  others  would  admit 
the  opal,  the  turquoise,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  pearl,  which 
belongs  more  to  the  animal  than  to  the  mineral  kingdom. 
We  should  absolutely  exclude  the  pearl,  but  include,  in 
addition  to  the  above  stones,  a  large  number  of  others, 
omitting,  however,  many  which  have  been  cut  as  gems, 
but  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  the  curious.  We 
shall  not  treat  of  semi-transparent  or  opaque  stones,  how- 
ever beautiful,  with  the  exception  of  the  opal,  the  turquoise 
and  the  lapis  lazuli,  which  have  acquired  a  sort  of  privileged 
position. 

Of  each  of  those  which  we  admit  into  our  list  we  shall 
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have  something  to  say  below,  but  must  begin  by  a  few  pre- 
liminary observations.  We  have  often  heard  people  to  whom 
such  a  stone,  for  instance,  as  a  yellow  sapphire  was  shown 
for  the  first  time,  remark :  '  Oh !  but  are  not  all  sapphires 
'  dark  blue  ? '  and  on  being  informed  that  that  is  very  far  from 
being  the  case,  rejoin  :  '  How  do  you,  then,  know  that  this  is 
*  a  sapphire'?'  The  reply  to  that  very  natural  question  is  a 
quite  simple  one.  Colour,  although  of  vast  importance. in 
giving  beauty  and  value  to  stones,  does  not  help  us  much 
in  their  discrimination.  We  remember  a  first-rate  authority 
observing  to  a  correspondent,  to  whom  he  had  sent  a  very 
bright  chrysoberyl :  '  He  will  be  a  'cute  coon  who  can  tell  it 
'  from  a  yellow  diamond : '  and  a  friend  of  ours  found  himself 
some  years  ago  possessed  of  a  ring  containing  a  stone  to 
which  every  one  of  the  specialists  to  whom  it  was  submitted 
gave  a  different  name,  adding :  '  Of  course  we  could  tell  you 
'  in  a  moment  if  you  would  let  us  take  it  out  of  its  setting.' 
The  owner,  however,  preferred  to  keep  it  as  it  was,  and  to 
call  it  a  '  mysteriolite  ' ! 

But  how  would  they  have  been  helped  by  taking  it  out  of 
its  setting?  In  this  way.  Precious  stones  are  classed 
according  to :  (1)  Their  chemical  composition :  (2)  their 
hardness ;  (3)  their  specific  gravity,  and  (4)  their  optical 
properties.  When,  for  example,  you  say  that  a  stone  is  a 
sapphire,  you  mean  that  it  has  the  chemical  composition  of 
a  sapphire,  the  hardness  of  a  sapphire,  the  specific  gravity 
of  a  sapphire,  and  the  effect  on  light  of  a  sapphire.  You 
affirm  nothing  about  its  colour.  To  ascertain  the  chemical 
composition  of  a  stone  would  require,  of  course,  a  long  and 
expensive  process.  For  practical  purposes,  then,  the  best 
tests  are  their  hardness,  specific  gravity,  and  optical 
properties. 

The  diamond  is  by  a  great  deal  the  hardest  of  all  precious 
stones ;  in  other  words,  it  can  scratch  every  other,  and  no 
other  can  scratch  it.  It  is  conventionally  marked  as  10  in 
the  scale  of  hardness,  whilst  sapphire,  which  comes  next,  is 
a  whole  degree  softer  and  is  marked  9.  The  oriental  ruby, 
which,  as  we  shall  see  presently,  is  only  the  red  sapphire,  is 
a  very  little  softer  than  the  blue  sapphire,  but  the  difference 
is  so  trifling  that  it  may  be  neglected.  Next,  only  about 
half  a  degree  softer  than  the  sapphire,  comes  the  chrysoberyl, 
and  then  follow  in  order  the  spinel,  the  topaz,  and  the 
aquamarine,  which  are  all  equal  in  hardness  and  classed  as 
8.  These  are  followed  by  the  emerald  and  the  zircon,  which 
pair  off  together.     Next  come  the  tourmaline  and  the  rarely 
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seen  plienakite,  which  do  the  same.  They  are  followed  by 
the  alniandine  garnet,  and  the  cinnamon  stone,  a  somewhat 
softer  form  of  garnet,  and  by  the  amethyst,  which  concludes 
the  list  of  what  are  known  as  the  hard  stones.  All  below 
the  amethyst  can  be  scratched  by  quartz.  The  most  im- 
portant of  these  are  the  peridot,  the  moonstone,  the  Bobrovka 
garnet,  the  turquoise,  the  opal,  and  the  lapis  lazuli,  which 
last  is  numbered  5-2.  All  stones  below  5  can  be  scratched 
by  a  knife. 

When  we  turn  to  examine  the  specific  gravity  of  stones, 
their  relative  position  in  the  scale  is  somewhat  different. 
The  heaviest  is  one  which  is  seldom  used  in  jewellery,  but 
which  we  have  seen  successfully  introduced  in  connection 
with  sapphires  set  in  oxidised  silver.  This  is  the  haematite, 
one  of  the  ores  of  iron.  It  is  classed  in  respect  of  its  specific 
gravity  as  5"3. 

Amongst  stones  which  are  frequently  employed  for  orna- 
ment, far  the  heaviest  is  the  zircon,  best  known  in  its  red 
variety,  the  jacinth;  then  comes  the  alniandine  garnet,  and 
next  the  sapphire.  All  these  rank  at  and  above  four  degrees. 
Then  follow  a  large  number  of  precious  stones,  all  of  them 
classed  under  4  and  above  3,  of  which  the  Bobrovka  garnet 
has  the  highest  and  the  tourmaline  the  lowest  specific 
gravity.  The  diamond  comes  half  way  between  these,  and 
is  numbered  3*52.  Next  comes  a  group  of  stones  which  are 
all  under  3  and  above  2,  the  phenakite  being  the  heaviest 
and  the  opal  the  lightest. 

Major  Preston  Battersby  reprinted  last  year  from  the  '  Pro- 
ceedings of  the  Eoyal  Artillery  Institution'  a  capital  little 
paper  containing  rough  and  ready  hints  for  the  guidance  of 
officers  at  foreign  stations  in  the  detection  of  precious  stones. 
To  it  we  would  refer  anyone  who  wished  to  know  how,  with 
hardly  any  apparatus,  he  can  distinguish  a  great  many  of 
them,  and  avoid  not  a  few  disappointments.  It  would  be 
difficult  to  pack  more  relevant  facts  into  a  shorter  space. 
Those  who  wish  for  fuller  information,  contained  in  a  very 
small  compass,  set  forth  with  extreme  clearness,  and  by  one 
of  the  best  authorities  in  England,  should  expend  a  shilling 
in  the  purchase  of  the  two  Cantor  Lectures  on  Precious 
Stones,  delivered  last  year  before  the  Society  of  Arts  by 
Mr.  Miers,  the  Professor  of  Mineralogy  at  Oxford.  There 
they  will  learn  all  they  are  likely  to  care  to  know  about  the 
best  methods  of  recognising  precious  stones,  including  the 
use   of  heavy  liquids  for  dt^termining  specific  gravity,  the 
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very  simple  dicliroscope,  and  tlie  far  less  simple  polariscope, 
with  much  else. 

At  the  opposite  pole  from  these  papers  is  the  work  which 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  by  Dr.  Max  Bauer, 
a  professor  of  the  small  University  of  Marburg,  best  known, 
we  suppose,  to  the  Eng^lish  tourist  by  the  beautiful  church, 
a  visit  to  which  led  Montalembert   to  write  his  '  Life   of 
'  St.  Elizabeth.'     It  is  a  huge  volume,  containing  more  than 
seven  hundred  pages,  and  is  most  elaborately  illustrated, 
partly  in  colours.     A  very   Domesday  book,  it    omits   nee 
(acum,  nee  locum,  nee  lucum  of  its  subject,  and,  while  in- 
tended for  the  use  of  all  persons  interested  commercially  or 
otherwise    in   precious  stones,  is  eingehend  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  contains  amidst  a  world  of  valuable  information 
a  vast  number  of  details,  especially  as  to  the  geography  of 
precious  stones,  for  which  the  ordinary  reader  will  have  no 
great  appetite,  and  which  would  have,  sooth  to  say,  more 
value  if  we  were  quite  sure  that  the  learned  author  had 
not,  after  the  manner  of  his  countrymen,  mopped  up  infor- 
mation  good,    bad,  and   indifferent,  with   more   regard   to 
quantity  than  quality.      Of  late  years  several  works  have 
appeared  connected  with  the  names  of  well-known  jewellers. 
These,  although  they  have  more  or  less  the   character  of 
advertisements,  furnish  matter  of  considerable  but  unequal 
value.     Until  Dr.  Bauer's  book  is  translated  they  will  be 
worth  buying  by  anyone  not  familiar  with  German,  who  is 
so  powerfully  attracted  by  this  department  of  mineralogy  as 
to  give  much  time  to   it.     Should,  however,  some  of  our 
readers  be  only  sufficiently  interested  by  what  we  have  to 
say  as  to  desire,  without  collecting  themselves,  to  have  a 
fair  notion  of  the  variety  and  beauty  of  precious  stones,  we 
should  strongly  advise  them  to  procure  the  tiny  but  alto- 
gether admirable   work   of  Mr.  A.  H.    Church,    '  Precious 
'  Stones  considered  in  their  Scientific  and  Artistic  Relations,' 
which  is  published  as  one  of  the  South  Kensington  hand- 
books.    Armed  with  this,  if  they  will  spend  an  hour  or  two 
for  several  days   in   the  Mineralogical   Department  of  the 
Natural  History  Museum,  they  will  have  added  a  great  deal 
to   their    pleasure   and   to   their   knowledge,   with   a   very 
small  expenditure  of  either  time  or  labour.     It  is  probable 
that  the  form  of  Dr.  Bauer's  book,  and  more  especially  its 
coloured   illustrations,   were  suggested  by  the  '  Gems  and 
*  Precious  Stones  of  North  America,'  published  in  1890  by 
George  Frederick  Kunz,  who  describes  himself  as  the  *  gem 
'  expert  with  Messrs.  Tiffany  &  Co.,  the  well-known  jewellers. 
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'  of  New  York.'  This  splendid  work — the  first,  so  far  as 
we  are  aware,  of  its  kind — is  chiefly  occupied,  as  its  name 
would  imply,  with  a  very  minute  account  of  the  different 
places  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  which  precious 
and  semi-precious  stones  have  been  found ;  but  it  brings 
together  incidentally  a  great  deal  of  information  interesting 
to  all  lovers  of  gems. 

*  Antique  Gems,'  by  C.  W.  King,  the  *  Natural  History  of 
'  Gems  or  Decorative  Stones,'  and  the  '  Natural  History  of 
'  Precious  Stones  and  of  Precious  Metals,'  by  the  same 
author,  although  much  more  occupied  with  the  softer  semi- 
precious stones,  which  in  all  ages,  and  especially  in  antiquity, 
have  lent  themselves  more  readily  to  the  work  of  the  gem- 
cutter  than  their  harder  and  costlier  brethren,  contain, 
nevertheless,  many  facts  relating  to  the  latter,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  all  who  love  them.  The  pages  of  a 
gossipy  book  on  '  Gems  and  Jewels,'  by  Madame  de  Barrera, 
published  in  1860,  may  still,  perhaps,  be  turned  over  not 
wholly  without  profit. 

We  must  now,  however,  turn  from  general  considerations 
to  make  some  remai'ks  upon  each  of  the  stones  which  we 
consider  to  deserve  the  title  of  precious ;  and,  first,  we  need 
hardly  say  we  must  do  homage  to  the  Diamond,  which, 
although  at  this  moment  only  the  third  in  value  of  precious 
stones,  has  a  place  by  itself,  not  only  from  its  decorative 
power,  but  because  it  has  occupied,  and  will  probably  long 
continue  to  occupy,  a  place  in  literature  and  history  which 
none  of  its  rivals  has  ever  attained.  The  chief  merits  of 
this  king  of  gems  are,  like  those  of  many  others  of  his 
order,  by  no  means  intrinsic.  It  is  very  hard  to  make  an 
impression  upon  him  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  can  with 
no  very  great  amount  of  violence  be  smashed  to  atoms,  as 
some  who  have  taken  the  phrase  '  as  hard  as  adamant '  in  a 
too  comprehensive  sense,  have  found  out  to  their  cost.  His 
substance,  again,  is  not  particularly  rich  nor  rare.  He  is 
crystallised  carbon,  a  material  which  in  the  closely  allied 
form  of  blacklead  we  freely  use,  but  do  not  bow  down  to.  The 
diamond  is  a  sort  of  Louis  XIV. — a  Roi  Soleil.  His  supreme 
distinction  lies  in  his  beaming  aspect,  his  power  of  reflection, 
of  refraction,  and  of  'dispersing  the  coloured  rays  into 
'  which  white  light  is  split,'  the  latter  being  the  property 
which  is  described  as  '  fire,'  or,  as  Mr.  Church  puts  it,  '  the 
'  flashing  of  prismatic  hues.'  Be  his  intrinsic  merits,  how- 
ever, great  or  small,  he  is  the  undisputed  sovereign  of  a 
world-wide  empire;  and  the  enormous  stores  of  diamonds 
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wliich  have  been  extracted  from  Soutli  Africa,  already  calcu- 
lated in  tons.  Lave  done  little  to  diminish  his  sway. 

A  rough  diamond  is  more  like  a  piece  of  gum  arabic  than 
any  natural  object  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  gives 
little  idea  of  its  power  of  adding  beauty  to  beauty.  A  very 
large  series  may  be  seen  in  the  Natural  History  Museum, 
most  of  them  small,  but  one  of  great  size,  and  singularly 
perfect  in  form.  This  is  the  Colenso  diamond,  which  was 
presented  to  the  collection,  as  an  inscription  tells  us,  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  '  in  honour  of  his  friend,  the  loyal  and  patiently 
'  adamantine  first  Bishop  of  Natal.'  How  much  better  is 
such  a  mode  of  commemoriition  than  a  work  of  art  of  the 
class  which  made  someone  suggest,  as  a  proper  method  of 
commemorating  the  sixtieth  year  of  her  Majesty's  reign, 
the  solemn  destruction  of  all  the  statues  in  the  streets  and 
squares  of  London ! 

The  largest  of  all  known  diamonds  is  that  which  bears 
the  sufficiently  absurd  name  of  the  Excelsior.  It  was  found 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  ]  893,  at  Jagersfontein,  is  believed 
to  weigh  971f  carats,  and  to  be  of  the  most  beautiful  blue- 
white  colour. 

The  values  attached  to  large  diamonds  are  of  course  quite 
fanciful.  Dr.  Bauer  says  that  the  great  Braganza  diamond, 
now  believed  not  to  be  a  diamond  at  all,  was  valued  at 
224,000,000^  sterling.     Solvurdur  risu  tahulwf 

The  most  highly  prized  of  all  diamonds  are  the  Indian — 
the  so-called  Golconda  diamonds ;  not  that  a  diamond  was 
ever  found  at  Golconda.  It  was  only  the  mart  where  they 
were  sold.  Most  of  the  fine  Indian  diamonds  must  have 
been  picked  up,  at  rare  intervals  becoming  ever  rarer,  in 
various  parts  of  what  are  known  as  the  Ceded  Districts,  in 
Bellary,  in  Anantapur,  and  especially  in  Kurnool,  which  was 
probably  the  original  home  of  the  Kohinoor.  The  reader 
may  ask^  Why  do  we  not  hear  of  diamond  mining  in  that 
region  ?  Alas  !  many  have  been  at  great  pains  to  inquire 
into  the  chances  of  success  which  would  be  likely  to  attend 
such  an  enterprise ;  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  the 
slightest  reason  to  suppose  that  a  more  systematic  search 
for  diamonds  would  lead  to  any  satisfactorj'^  result.  The 
last  important  stone  found  in  that  part  of  India  is  known 
as  the  Gor-do-norr,  an  appellation  which  is  nothing  more 
than  the  name  slightly  altered  of  a  very  worthy  jeweller  of 
Madras,  Mr.  Gordon  Orv,  in  whose  possession  it  was  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  ago.  Mr.  Church  speaks  highly  of  its 
merits,  and  its  size  is  considerable — 213^   grains.     There 
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are  some  small  diamond  diggings  in  Bunganapilly,  a  tiny 
enclave  in  the  Kurnool  district,  but  they  arc  without  im- 
portance. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  false  and  a  great  deal  of  doubtful 
history  to  be  read  by  those  who  look  for  it  in  connection 
with  the  diamond.  Dr.  Bauer  has  obviously  taken  much 
pains  to  collect  facts,  but  the  value  of  some  of  them  may  be 
gauged  by  the  circumstance  that  he  speaks  of  the  Nassick 
diamond  having  belonged  to  the  '  Fiirst  von  Peschwa,'  a 
creature  who  never  existed  on  the  surface  of  this  planet.  A 
spirit  of  absurdity  seems  to  descend  upon  persons  who  write 
about  this  particular  diamond,  for  we  once  saw  it  asserted, 
to  the  confusion  of  geography  and  history,  that  it  had 
belonged  to  the  '  Peshawur  of  the  Mahrattas  ! '  Dr.  Bauer's 
account  of  the  Sancy  is  also  quite  worthless.  The  Sancy, 
which  was  in  London  a  few  years  ago,  is  an  Indian  cut  stone. 
How  it  came  to  Europe  is  not  known,  but  it  has  been  proved 
not  to  have  belonged  to  Charles  the  Bold.  It  takes  its 
name  from  Nicolas  Harlay  de  Sancy,  who  sold  it  to  our 
James  I.  in  1604.  Can-ied  by  Henrietta  Maria  to  France,  it 
came  eventually  into  the  hands  of  Mazarin,  who  left  it  to 
Louis  XIV.  It  Avas  stolen  in  the  Revolution  and  found  its 
way  back  to  India.  Dr.  Bauer,  Avriting  last  year,  leaves  it 
in  the  possession  of  the  '  Maharajah  of  Guttiola,'  another 
monster  who  never  lived  on  land  or  sea.  It  may  conceivably 
have  then  belonged  to  the  Maharajah  of  Puttiala,  but  we  do 
not  know  that  it  did.  If  mistakes  of  this  kind  are  made  by 
a  laborious  man  of  science  like  Dr.  Bauer,  what  mistakes 
may  not  be  made  by  more  popular  authors  ?  We  advise  all 
persons,  accordingly,  to  more  than  half  disbelieve  every  stor}-- 
they  hear  about  any  of  the  great  historical  diamonds. 
Would  that  all  had  been  as  carefully  investigated  as  was 
the  most  interesting  of  all,  that  of  the  Regent,  which 
Avas  told  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Yule,  Avhose  name  is  a 
synonym  for  accuracy  and  scholarship. 

Mr.  Kunz,  writing  of  America  in  1890,  says :  '  Ten  years 
'  ago  ^100,000  was  an  unusual  amount  for  even  the 
'wealthiest  to  ha\'e  invested  in  diamonds;  to-day  there 
'  are  numbers  of  families  each  OAvning  diamonds  to  the 
'  value  of  half  a  million  dollars.  Of  the  French  croAvn 
'  jeAvels,  more  than  one-third,  aggregating  over  ^^'500,000  in 
'  value,  came  to  the  United  States.'  He  adds  that  at  least 
half  a  dozen  families  in  that  country  OAvn  jewels  which  rank 
as  regards  intrinsic  Avorth  with  some  of  those  belonging  to 
the  royal  and  imperial  families  of  Europe,  the  American 
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ones  being  finer  in  quality,  the  European  ones  having  a 
value  of  their  own  from  their  historical  associations. 

We  may  next  pass  to  the  stone  whose  name  occurs  most 
frequently  along  with  that  of  the  diamond  as  a  sort  of 
symbol  of  magnificence — to  the  true  or  Oriental  Ruby,  which 
is  a  form  of  the  substance  known  as  corundum.  The  ruby, 
like  the  sapphire,  is  an  oxide  of  aluminum.  We  say  like 
the  sapphire,  for  they  are  really  the  same  substance,  dif- 
ferently coloured,  save  that,  as  we  have  seen,  the  sapphire 
is  a  very  little  the  harder  of  the  two.  The  true  ruby  might, 
with  perfect  propriety,  be  called  a  red  sapphire,  while  the 
sapphire  would  not  object  to  be  called  a  blue  ruby.  A 
ruby  of  one  carat  costs  about  twice  as  much  as  a  diamond 
of  the  same  size  and  quality  ;  but  a  ruby  of  three  carats 
costs  about  ten  times  as  much  as  a  three-carat  diamond. 
The  best  rubies  used  to  come  from  Burma,  but  of  late 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  great  failure  in  the  supply. 
Dr.  Bauer,  with  i\iQ  fatuity  which  is  apt  to  characterise 
even  educated  Germans  when  they  talk  of  this  country, 
intimates  a  half  belief  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  Eng- 
land took  Burma  was  that  she  desired  to  possess  the 
ruby  mines  !  Every  now  and  then  fine  rubies  are 
found  in  Ceylon,  while  a  good  many,  not  so  fine,  come  from 
Siam. 

Another  source  of  rubies  is  nearer  home ;  for  this,  the 
most  valuable  of  all  precious  stones,  is  the  only  one,  so  far 
as  we  are  aware,  save  the  turquoise,  which  has  been  made 
artificially  of  a  sufficient  size  to  have  a  commercial  value. 
What  is  made  is  not  an  imitation  of  the  Oriental  ruby,  but 
the  Oriental  ruby  itself — that  is  to  say,  a  substance  having  the 
same  appearance,  the  same  weight,  the  same  hardness,  and 
the  same  enect  on  light,  as  the  natural  product.  The  chief 
diflPerence  which  the  acutest  and  most  practised  specialist 
can  detect  is  that  the  tiny  cavities  which  occur  in  the  true 
ruby  are  angular,  while  those  in  the  artificial  ruby  are  like 
air-bubbles.  Before,  then,  ladies  give  for  a  ruby  of  three 
carats  ten  times  as  much  as  they  would  give  for  a  diamond  of 
three  carats,  they  should  be  quite  sure  that  it  was  called 
into  existence  in  the  laboratory  of  Nature,  and  not  in  the 
laboratory  of  a  clever  chemist  in  some  European  or  American 

citl^::^  )' 

'King  thinks  that  a  wild  fable  relating  to  a  stone  which 
the' Greeks  called  Pentarbes,  and  which  is  stated  to  have 
been  seen  in  India  by  Apollonius  of  Tyana,  refers  to  the 
ruby.     It  was   believed   to   bo   luminous   in  the   dark — so 
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luminous  that  '  Jamsliid's  ruby  cup  blaslied  rosy  through 
'  the  porphyry  walls  within  which  it  was  immured.' 

Most  people  believe,  as  we  have  hinted,  all  Sappliires  to 
be  dark  blue,  but  nothing  can  be  further  from  the  truth. 
There  are  light  blue  sapphires,  and  grey  sapphires,  and 
lilac  sapphires.  Some  are  bright  yellow,  others  have  a 
primrose  hue,  others  are  orange-coloured.  These  yellow 
sapphires  are  often,  but  most  improperly,  called  oriental 
topazes,  for  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  topaz,  and  are 
much  less  widely  distributed.  The  finest  we  have  chanced 
to  see  is  amongst  the  crown  jewels  at  Vienna,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  worn  by  Maria  Theresa  as  a  clasp  for  the  fur 
mantle  which  she  used  when  sledging.  Other  sapphires 
are  green,  and  are  then  known,  again  quite  improperlj'-,  as 
oriental  emeralds.  They  are  much  more  rare  than  the  true 
emerald,  and  in  our  opinion  superior  to  it  in  every  way. 
That  is,  however,  a  mere  matter  of  taste.  About  as  rare  is 
the  purple  sapphire,  known  as  the  oriental  amethyst ;  but 
all  these  designations  are  merely  confusing,  and  should  be 
banished.  There  is  also  a  white  sapphire,  perhaps  the  first 
Adamas  of  antiquity,  which  has  not  the  brilliance  of  the 
diamond,  but  is  not,  after  all,  so  very  much  behind  it. 
The  European  jeweller  has,  so  far  as  we  know,  permitted 
it  to  keep  its  own  name  ;  but  in  the  East  it  bears  the  very 
fitting  title  of  the  Luz  or  Lux  sapphire — the  sapphire  of  light. 
There  are  sapphires  which  really  defy  description.  One 
familiar  to  us — a  large  and  very  lovely  stone — has  been 
described  by  various  people  as  '  rose  of  dawn,'  '  eau  rougie,' 
'zinnia  pink,'  'pink  with  bronze  shades,'  'pink  with  gold 
'  shades.' 

The  most  valuable  sapphires  are  blue  with  the  blue  of  a 
cornflower,  and  have  a  soft  velvety  look ;  but  there  are  so 
many  shades  of  blue  sapphires  that  one  is  reminded  in 
turning  over  a  collection  of  them  of  Ruskin's  delightful 
description  of  the  Rhone  at  Geneva :  'The  ever-answering 
'  glow  of  unearthly  aqua- marine,  ultra-marine,  violet  blue, 
'  gentian  blue,  peacock  blue,  river  of  Paradise  blue,  glass 
'  of  a  painted  window  melted  in  the  sun.'  A  rough,  old- 
fashioned  classification  divided  all  blue  sapphires  into  male 
and  female — the  former  beino^  dark  and  the  latter  liofht. 

Some  people  admire  very  much  parti-coloured  sapphires, 
among  which  those  which  are  partly  blue  and  partly  yellow 
are  most  frequently  met  with  ;  but  among  Ceylon  stones  we 
have  seen  one,  and  one  only,  which  is  red  and  blue — a  hybrid, 
one  might  say,  between  the  oriental  ruby  and  the  sapphire, 
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a  most  strange  and  sinister-looking  stone,  wliicli  ouglit  to 
have  been,  and  was  not,  the  property  of  Lucrezia  Borgia. 
Similar  stones  are  said  to  be  found  not  unfrequently  in 
Montana.  Another  interesting  sapphire  is  that  known  as 
the  Asterias,  or  star-stone.  In  the  more  perfect  specimens 
there  is  a  well-marked  star  of  six  rays,  very  beautiful  when 
seen  by  any  strong  light,  either  natural  or  artificial. 

Closely  connected  with  the  Asterias  are  a  group  of  stones, 
always  cut  en  cahochon,  which  would  be  star-stones  if  they 
could.  Some  of  these  have  most  beautiful  colours,  and  some 
look  as  if  they  were  first-cousins  of  the  opal,  with  which, 
however,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  thej^have  no  relationship. 

The  best  sapphires  which  now  come  into  the  market, 
according  to  Dr.  Bauer,  are  found  in  Siam,  but  very  beauti- 
ful ones  come  from  Ceylon.  A  few  years  ago  a  new  source 
of  sapphires  was  discovered  in  Kashmir.  These  are  exceed- 
ingly pretty,  but  we  have  never  seen  any  with  the  soft  velvety 
appearance  of  the  best  Ceylon  sapphires.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  have  a  determined,  self-assertive  look,  hard  to 
describe,  but  which  would,  we  think,  strike  anyone  who  co.m- 
pared  the  two. 

King  comes  to  the  conclusion,  and  shows  very  strong 
reasons  for  doing  so,  that  our  sapphire  was  the  ITyaeinthns 
of  the  Romans,  while  their  Sapiihirus  was  our  lapis  lazuli. 
So  intractable  a  material  as  crystallised  corundum  required 
modern  appliances  to  make  it  easily  workable  ;  and  we,  no 
doubt,  see  the  sapphire  to  far  greater  advantage  than  did 
the  ancients.  Although  its  beauty  can  never  have  been 
fully  appreciated  until  it  was  cut  into  the  brilliant  form, 
it  was  used  even  by  the  Greek,  but  much  more  by  the 
Roman,  gem-cutter  ;  and  in  mediaeval  times  it  became 
specially  appropriated  to  bishops'  rings.  It  owed  this  honour 
to  a  singular  circumstance.  The  sapphire  is  very  cold  to 
the  touch,  as  anyone  can  find  out  who  will  apply  his  tongue, 
first  to  a  piece  of  glass,  and  then  to  a  specimen  of  this  stone. 
Hence  arose  a  fancy  that  it  was  inimical  to  heat,  and  would 
if  thrown  into  a  fire  promptly  put  it  out.  A  further 
developement  of  folly  and  metaphor  led  people  to  believe 
that  it  was  favourable  to  the  virtue  most  to  be  desiderated 
in  the  prelates  who  had  to  preside  over  a  celibate  clergy. 
We  have  changed  many  things,  but  to  this  day  the  lover  of 
precious  stones  may  smile  to  see  that  the  father  of  episco- 
patulos  and  e'piscopatulas  still  wears  the  symbol  of  a  way  of 
looking  at  life  with  which  he  has  no  sympathy. 

We  arrive  next  at  an  exceedingly  beautiful  stone,  which 
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has  hardly  received  in  England,  or  perhaps  in  any  European 
country,  -with  the  exception  of  Portugal,  its  due  amount  of 
homage.  This  is  the  ChrysoberyJ,  which  comes  next  to  the 
sapphire  and  ruby  in  the  scale  of  hardness.  Like  them,  it 
has  in  its  composition  a  great  deal  of  alumina,  but,  unlike 
them,  it  contains  also  not  a  little  beryllia.  Its  most  charac- 
teristic colour  is,  as  the  name  implies,  golden  green,  and 
ordinary  jewellers  are  much  given  to  confounding  it  with 
the  chrysolite,  a  far  less  distinguished  member  of  the  gem 
aristocracy,  of  which  something  will  be  said  presently.  We 
cannot  doubt  that  this  lovely  stone  only  requires  to  be  better 
known  to  be  more  admirod.  To  onrselvos  its  most  attractive 
variety  is  tho  brownish  yellow,  but  many  of  its  friends 
prefer  the  lighter  ones.  There  is  a  tine  series  in  the  Natural 
History  Museum,  from  an  inspection  of  which  the  reader 
will  be  able,  en  pleine  connaiHsance  de  cause,  to  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  our  opinion.  In  Brazil,  where  the  chrysoberyl 
seems  first  to  hnve  attracted  attention,  at  least  in  modern 
times,  it  was  for  a  brief  period  prized  more  highly  than  the 
diamond;  but  large  numbers  having  been  discovered,  it 
naturally  fell  in  value.  Some  Brazilian  specimens  which 
we  have  seen  are  extremely  pale — much  paler  than  any  which 
we  have  met  with  from  Ceylon,  whence  most  chrysoberyls 
now  come  into  the  market. 

King  thinks  that  this  stone  is  mentioned  by  Pliny,  l)ut  it 
is  quite  possible  that  the  passage  cited  from  that  writer  may 
refer  to  a  yellow  variety  of  the  true  berjl,  of  which  -we  shall 
have  to  speak  later. 

Closely  allied  to  the  chrysoberyl,  which  is  usually  cut  as 
a  brilliant,  is  the  djmojyhane,  or  chrysoberyl  cat's-eye,  which 
is  not  facetted  like  the  transparent  chrysoberyl,  but  cut 
en  cciboclion,  and  has  become  of  late  years  far  more  expensive 
than  its  lovely  relative,  '  only,'  says  Dr.  Bauer,  '  because  the 
*  Duke  of  Connaught  presented  a  specimen  of  it  to  his  bride.' 
But  the  margins  of  his  pages,  when  they  do  not  treat  of 
purely  scientific  questions  admitting  of  no  doubt,  should  be 
sown  with  marks  of  interrogation. 

The  dark  grass-green,  or  emerald-green,  chrysoberyl  is 
known  as  the  Alexandrite,  because,  says  Dr.  Bauer,  it  was 
first  accidentally  discovered  in  the  Urals,  on  the  day  on 
which  the  son  of  Nicholas,  the  ill-fated  Alexander  II., 
was  declared  to  be  of  age.  It  has  always  been  popular  in 
Eussia,  partly  for  that  reason,  and  partly  because,  being 
green  by  day  and  red  by  candlelight,  it  recalls  to  the 
Muscovite   mind   two   colours   much    associated    with    the 
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Russian  army.  It  has  been  described  as  an  emerald  by  day 
and  an  amethyst  by  night.  Few  Alexandrites  are  now 
found  in  the  Urals ;  most  come  from  Ceylon,  but  they  are 
rather  rare,  and  dear  even  in  that  island  of  the  blest. 

Distantly  related  to  the  ruby  and  the  sapphire  is  another 
gem,  far  less  familiar,  which  is  known  as  the  Spinel.  The 
ordinary  jeweller  has  hardly  heard  the  name ;  in  fact,  we 
remember  an  instance  in  which  a  very  respectable  member 
of  that  fraternity,  in  an  important  town,  declared  to  a 
customer  that  no  such  thing  existed.  It  does  exist,  how- 
ever, and  differs  in  composition  from  its  more  august  neigh- 
bours chiefly  in  this  :  that  whereas  the  sapphire  and  ruby  are 
formed  of  alumina,  the  spinel  contains  only  70  per  cent,  of 
alumina  and  26  of  magnesia.  King  believes  that  both  its 
red  varieties  and  the  oriental  ruby  were  comprehended  under 
the  name  of  Lychnis.  The  most  valuable  spinels  are  red. 
Of  these  there  are  two  kinds  :  the  deepest  in  colour,  which 
are  known  as  Spinel  rubies ;  and  the  paler,  which  are  known 
as  Balas  rubies.  Both  of  them,  we  suspect,  have  been  sold 
as  oriental  rubies.  Even  within  these  last  months  we  have 
known  a  case  of  an  attempt  having  been  made  to  substitute 
the  less  for  the  more  valuable  gem.  Spinels  have  also  been 
sold.  Dr.  Bauer  tells  us,  for  oriental  amethysts ;  and  he 
speaks  the  truth,  for  the  writer,  before  he  knew  the  last- 
named  very  rare  gem,  bought  in  Asia  an  old  French  ornament 
which  contained  a  large  and  exceedingly  beautiful  spinel, 
offered  to  him,  it  is  believed  in  good  faith,  as  an  oriental 
amethyst. 

Some  blue  spinels  look  very  like  sapphires,  but  are  not 
so  bright,  and  can  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  dichro- 
scope.  Very  beautiful  peacock-blue  spinels  come  from 
Ceylon.  These  are  quite  unlike  sapphires,  and  are,  indeed, 
like  nothing  but  themselves.  Several  other  colonics  are  dis- 
tinguished, as,  for  instance,  the  rubicelle,  and  the  almost 
black  pleonaste,  which  Dr.  Bauer  tells  us  is  used  sometimes 
for  mourning  jewellery,  but  is  by  no  means  an  attractive 
stone. 

The  Topaz,  which  used  to  be  very  jDopular  in  several  of 
its  varieties,  has  now  fallen  out  of  favour,  thanks  to  some 
caprice,  which  may  any  day  yield  to  a  counter-caprice.  It 
is  a  very  pretty  stone,  especially,  we  think,  in  its  sherry- 
coloured  variety.  Perhaps  one  reason  for  its  having  slipped 
into  the  background  is  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  confusion 
about  its  name.  Jewellers  have  a  way  of  confounding  it 
not  only  with  the,  as  we  have  seen,  more  valuable  yellow 
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sapphire — which  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  oriental  topaz 
— but  -with  the  cairngorm,  neither  of  which  is,  of  course,  a 
topaz  at  all.  The  first-mentionod  we  have  already  described. 
It  is  far  harder  than  the  topaz,  and  we  have  explained  that 
it  consists  of  pure  corundum,  while  the  topaz  is  a  very  com- 
posite stone,  containing-,  amongst  other  things,  fluorine. 
Another  thing  which  may  have  tended  to  depreciate  the 
value  of  this  stone  is  that  its  colour  is  very  easily  altered  by 
heat,  so  that  when  we  buy  a  pink  topaz  we  may  be  buying  a 
manufactured  article.  Brazil  is  its  principal  home ;  but  it 
is  found  in  many  places,  notably  in  Russia.  Very  exquisite 
white  and  slightly  tinted  topazes  come  from  Ceylon — too 
large,  sometimes,  to  be  used  in  jewellery, 

Mr.  Church  tells  us  that  the  topaz  has  only  been  dis- 
tinguished as  a  separate  stone  in  modern  times,  and  that 
when  the  ancients  spoke  of  it  they  meant  something  quite 
different  from  our  topaz,  probably  the  peridot.  King  is  of 
precisely  the  same  opinion.  The  white  topaz  is,  to  an  in- 
experienced eye,  when  well  cut,  very  like  the  diamond ;  and 
it  is  now  believed  that  the  great  diamond  of  the  Portu- 
guese crown — the  Braganza — which  is  said  to  weigh  1,680 
carats,  is  only  a  very  fine  white  topaz.  One  very  easy  way 
of  determining  whether  a  stone  is  a  topaz  is  to  rub  it, 
and  to  see  whether  it  will  attract  fragments  of  paper  or  of 
cotton- wool.     This  the  topaz  does  most  powerfully. 

The  beryl  is  a  very  different  stone  from  the  chrysoberyl — 
far  less  hard  and  far  less  heavy.  They  both  contain  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  beryl  J  ia  ;  but  while  the  chrysoberyl 
contains  76  per  cent,  of  alumina,  the  beryl  contains  only 
about  19  per  cent,  of  it,  i^lus  a  great  deal  of  silica,  which 
is  not  a  constituent  of  the  chrysoberyl.  The  beryl  is  best 
known  in  jewellery  through  two  very  distinct  varieties,  the 
Aquamarine  and  the  Emerald.  The  first  of  these  is  per- 
fectly well  described  by  its  name,  for  it  looks  exactly  like 
sea  water,  and  is,  to  our  thinking,  one  of  the  loveliest  of 
stones. 

For  one  person  who  is  familiar  with  the  aquamai'ine 
probably  at  least  ten  are  familiar  with  the  Emerald^  the 
finest  variety  of  which  appears  to  some  eyes  like  a  meadow 
in  spring.  Fashion  gives  it  a  position  among  precious 
stones  to  which  it  is  perhaps  hardly  entitled.  Cellini  con- 
sidered it  as  by  far  the  most  valuable  of  gems ;  and  at 
this  day  a  perfectly  flawless  emerald,  even  of  one  carat,  is 
very  costly  ;  but  its  price  falls  rapidly  if  it  has  not  quite 
the  favourite  colour,   or    if  it   has  more  than  a  moderate 
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allowance  of  flaws.  Various  huge  emeralds,  of  Avliicli  there 
has  been  talk  at  different  times,  have  turned  oat  to  be  mere 
green  glass;  but  Dr.  Bauer  admits  an  emerald  of  1,350 
carats,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  to  be  un- 
doubtedly genuine.  It  came  from  Muso,  in  the  United 
States  of  Columbia.  Upper  Egj^pt,  however,  and  the  coast 
of  the  Red  Sea  south  of  Cosseir  were  apparently,  in  ancient 
times,  the  principal  source  of  the  gem.  Dr.  Bauer  says 
that  both  cut  and  uncut  specimens  have  been  found  on  the 
beach  at  Alexandria,  and  believes  that  large  quantities  of 
these  stones  must  at  some  period  have  been  thrown  into  the 
sea  near  that  place. 

The  emerald  has  a  strange  habit  of  splitting  or  becoming 
flawed  on  being  exposed  to  the  sun  after  it  is  taken  out  of 
the  mine,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  often  dried  slowly  in 
closed  and  opaque  vessels.  It  is  a  favourite  stone  in  India, 
but  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  any  true  emeralds  have 
ever  been  found  in  that  country.  King  believes  that 
emeralds  were  exported  from  the  Coimbatore  district  of  the 
Madras  Presidency.  Beryls  were  certainly  found  there  ; 
but  we  very  much  doubt  w^hether  the  species  of  the  beryl 
which  we  call  the  emerald  ever  was.  Many  superstitions  were 
connected  with  this  stone,  and  it  possessed,  according  to 
popular  belief^  some  most  unamiable  properties,  which  are 
set  forth  by  Mr.  King  in  his  book  on  '  Precious  Stones 
*  and  Metals  '  under  the  not  unnecessary  veil  of  a  learned 
language. 

In  the  very  distinguished  family  of  the  zircons,  the  reddish 
yellow  variety,  known  as  the  Hyacinth  or  Jacinth,  is  oftenest 
seen ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  others  amongst  them, 
reddish  brown,  almost  white,  green  and  yellow  zircons,  the 
last  being,  to  our  taste,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  stones — 
like  a  drop  of  liquid  gold.  Some  of  the  white  ones  are 
manufactured  by  subjecting  coloured  specimens  to  the 
action  of  very  strong  heat.  In  this  state  they  have  been 
frequently  sold  for  diamonds,  for  they  disperse  the  light 
almost  as  much,  and,  being  very  heavy  as  well  as  hard, 
are  easily  perceived  not  to  be  glass  or  rock  crystal.  Their 
distinguishing  characteristic  is  the  presence  of  zirconia,  a 
substance  which  does  not  occur  in  any  other  gem ;  but  a 
great  deal  of  silica  and  slight  traces  of  other  substances 
exist  in  them.  Ceylon  is  their  principal  home ;  but  they 
have  been  found  in  various  other  places,  as,  for  example,  at 
Expailly,  in  the  Haute  Loire.  The  word  jargoon,  sometimes 
used  for  stones  of  this  family,  is  only  a  variation  of  zircon. 
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Mr.  Kuiiz  mentions  that  a  searcli  begun  in  18SG  for  some  of 
the  rarer  earths  which  were  wanted  to  make  the  mantles  of 
incandescent  gas-burners  resulted  in  the  discovery  of  large 
quantities  of  zircon  in  Norway,  the  Urals,  and  Canada,  and 
believes  that,  like  aluminium  and  nuignesium,  zh-coniuiu 
may  some  day  become  a  useful  metal. 

The  Tounncdine  is  exceedingly  composite,  and  under  this 
general  name  are  classed  a  number  of  very  closely  related 
gems  whose  chemical  constituents  vary  not  a  little,  though 
they  crystallise  in  the  same  form.  Dr.  Bauer  counts  as 
many  as  eleven  ingredients  in  red  and  brown  specimens, 
while  no  less  than  fourteen  are  to  be  found  in  one  sort  of 
tourmaline  or  another ;  but  the  most  important  of  its  con- 
stituents are  always  silica  and  alumina.  The  tourmaline 
may  be  thought  of  as  standing  at  the  opposite  pole  to  the 
diamond,  which  is  the  simplest  of  all  gems. 

The  tourmaline  possesses  remarkable  optical,  and  no  less 
remarkable  electrical,  properties.  These  last  are  of  very  con- 
siderable importance  for  its  easy  discrimination.  It  has,  for 
example,  been  mistaken  for  the  oriental  ruby,  which  has  no 
power  of  attracting  small  bodies  when  heated ;  indeed,  no 
gem  has  which  could  possibly  be  mistaken  for  it,  save  perhaps 
the  topaz.  It  is  this  peculiarity  that  obtained  for  it,  when  it 
was  first  observed  in  Holland  in  the  early  part  of  last  century, 
the  name  of  AschentreJcJier  =  ash-attractor.  The  tourmaline 
is  found  in  many  parts  of  the  world — in  the  United  States, 
in  the  Urals,  in  Siberia,  in  Ceylon,  in  Burma,  in  Brazil, 
and  elsewhere,  but  is  not  often  used  in  jewellery.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  why,  for  it  is  not  easily  scratched,  and  in  its 
finer  specimens  is  exceedingly  beautiful.  If  anyone  wishes 
to  form  an  opinion  on  that  subject,  we  should  recommend 
an  inspection  of  the  case  devoted  to  the  tourmaline  in  the 
Natural  History  Museum.  Let  the  visitor  then  say  whether 
he  does  not  consider  the  brown  tourmaline,  the  green 
tourmaline,  the  red  tourmaline,  and,  above  a.ll,  the  deep 
blue  tourmaline,  to  be  worthy  of  all  admiration.  The  last 
two  are  known  respectively  as  the  Ruhellite  and  the  Indico- 
lite.  The  rubellite  is.  Dr.  Bauer  tells  us,  much  worn  in 
Russia,  especially  in  its  darker  varieties,  which  sell  for 
higher  prices  than  the  lighter  ones. 

The  name  garnet,  derived  from  the  French  grenat,  a 
word  suggested  by  the  resemblance  of  some  of  the  family 
to  the  seed  of  the  pomegranate,  is,  as  Dr.  Bauer  points  out, 
by  no  means  confined,  like  that  of  the  topaz  or  the  diamond, 
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to  a  single  stone  of  definite  composition,  but  is  the  generic 
appellation  of  several  stones  of  the  same  cousinhood. 

The  chief  of  these  are  the  almandine,  the  cinnamon-stone 
or  essonite,  the  pyrope  or  Bohemian  garnet,  and  we  may 
add,  perhaps,  the  demantoid  or  Bobrovka  garnet.  In  all 
garnets  silica  and  alumina  are  the  most  important  con- 
stituents, but  their  other  ingredients  vary  very  much  indeed, 
and  they  are  all  highly  compound  bodies. 

The  Almandine,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  almonds, 
but  bears  a  name  derived  from  Alabanda,  in  Caria,  whence 
it  came  into  commerce,  is  characterised  by  the  presence  of 
a  great  deal  of  iron  and  some  manganese.  Its  predominant 
colour  is  dark  red  passing  into  violet  and  its  more  beautiful 
specimens  are  very  hard  to  distinguish  from  the  oriental 
ruby.  Some  of  the  best  come  from  Ceylon,  and  others 
used  to  find  their  way  to  the  West  through  Siriam,  in  Pegu, 
once  an  important  place,  but  now  quite  fallen.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  they  were  actually  found  in  Siriam, 
any  more  than  that  diamonds  were  actually  found  at  Gol- 
conda.  Great  numbers  of  the  commoner  sort  of  ahnandines 
are  met  with  in  Kajputana,  and  it  is  by  no  means  a  rare 
stone  in  many  parts  of  India.  The  Carbuncle  of  the  modern 
jeweller  is  the  almandine  garnet  cut  en  cahochon.  Some 
carbuncles  can  be  cut  so  as  to  show  a  star ;  but  the  star 
differs  from  the  asterias,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
in  having  only  four  rays — not  six.  King  believes  the  Gar- 
bun  cuius  of  Pliny  to  have  been  the  spinel  ruby. 

The  predominant  characteristic  of  the  Essonite  is  the 
presence  of  lime.  It  is  a  very  attractive  stone,  more  like  a 
hyacinth  in  colour  than  any  of  its  garnet  cousins.  It  is 
often  sold  for  that  gem,  and  has  been  described  as  the  false 
hyacinth ;  indeed,  up  to  tlie  end  of  last  century  it  was 
confounded  with  the  hyacinth  even  by  mineralogists.  If 
any  of  our  readers  are  shown  a  large  hyacinth,  we  should 
advise  them  to  remember  the  Pyrrhonist  proverb  :  '  Be  sober, 
*  and  remember  to  doubt,'  before  they  purchase.  Almost 
all  the  essonites  in  commerce  come  from  Ceylon,  as  it  is 
only  right  that  Cinnamon  stones  should.  They  are  less  used 
by  the  jeweller  than  they  ought  to  be,  for  they  have  the 
merit  of  looking  better  by  artificial  light  than  they  do  by 
day.  Tiny  specimens  of  essonite  are  said  by  King  to  have 
been  found  in  cavities  in  the  lava  of  Vesuvius. 

The  pyrope,  or  Bohemian  garnet,  would  probably  be  much 
more  admired  if  it  were  not  so  cheap.  Here  the  violet 
shade  of  the  almandine  is  altogether  absent,  and  a  distinct 
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tone  of  yellow  mingles  with  its  prevailing  dark  blood-red 
hue.  Its  composition  is  very  complicated,  but  the  presence 
of  magnesia  is  its  most  distinctive  characteristic. 

One  of  the  jjeculiarities  of  this  stone  is  that  it  is  singularly 
free  from  foreign  admixtures  which  could  mar  its  purity,  so 
that  one  might  say  that  all  Bohemian  garnets  are  of  first 
quality,  although  tliey  vary  in  size,  and  consequently  in 
value.  The  cutting,  boring,  and  setting  of  the  Bohemian 
garnet  is  an  important  branch  of  industry  in  the  districts  in 
which  it  is  found,  and  since,  in  the  second  decade  of  this 
century,  Carlsbad  and  Toplitz  rose  to  cosmopolitan  import- 
ance, the  products  of  this  industry  have  found  their  way  to 
all  lands. 

A  far  less  common  but  very  pretty  species  of  garnet  (if 
we  may  describe  it  as  a  garnet,  for  Mr.  Church  is  very 
doubtful  about  its  exact  position)  was  found  some  thirty 
years  ago  in  the  Urals,  and  is  much  liked  in  Russia.  The 
colour  being  yellow-green,  it  was  first  mistaken  for  a 
chrysolite— of  which  we  shall  speak  presently ;  but  when 
examined  it  was  found  entirely  to  differ  from  that  gem, 
alike  in  composition  and  pi'operties.  Silica,  iron  oxides, 
and  lime  are  its  chief  constituents.  It  is  not  often  seen 
in  England,  and,  when  it  is,  passes  under  the  name  of  the 
Bohrovka  garnet.  In  spite  of  its  beauty,  it  is  not  probable 
that  it  will  be  ever  much  used  in  jewellery,  for  in  the  scale 
of  hardness  it  only  reaches  6i,  and  is  accordingly  softer 
than  quartz  and  very  easily  scratched. 

Continuing  our  progress  down  the  scale  of  hardness, 
broken  for  a  moment  by  the  anomalous  Bobrovka  garnet,  we 
arrive  at  quartz  or  silica.  We  have  already  seen  that  this 
compound  of  oxygen  and  silicon  enters  largely  into  the 
constitution  of  many  gems,  but  we  have  now  to  deal  with  it 
in  its  purest  form,  that  of  rock-crystal.  This  substance,  out 
of  which  all  kinds  of  beautiful  objects  have  been  cut  from 
time  immemorial,  is  often  so  bright  as  to  be  used  with  great 
effect  in  the  cheaper  jewellery  of  many  countries.  When 
well  cut  it  may  sometimes  be  mistaken,  if  not  for  white 
sapphire,  at  least  for  white  topaz. 

The  Amethyst  was  at  one  time  very  highly  prized.  Now, 
however,  Dr.  Bauer  tells  us  that  the  amethyst  necklace  of 
Queen  Charlotte,  which  was  valued  in  the  beginning  of  the 
century  at  2,000Z.,  would  hardly  find  a  purchaser  at  the 
twentieth  part  of  that  sum.  It  is  probable,  nevertheless, 
that  this  under-valuing  of  the  amethyst  will  have  its  day, 
and  that  it  will  be  better  appreciated.     It  is  the  violet  or 
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purple  form  of  rock-crystal,  and  derives  its  name  from  the 
Greek,  a  and  fisOvco,  because  it  Avas  believed  by  the  Greeks 
to  have  the  property  of  preventing  its  wearer  getting  drunk. 
Two  pretty  epigrams  from  the  Anthology  quoted  in 
King's  '  Natural  History  of  Gems  '  attest  the  antiquity  of 
the  fancy.  It  is  from  the  southern  part  of  Brazil,  from 
Uruguay  and  Ceylon,  that  the  finest  specimens  come  in  the 
largest  numbers ;  but  good  ones  are  found  in  many  parts  of 
the  world,  more  especially  in  the  United  States  and  in  the 
Urals,  near  Mm^sinska. 

First  cousin  to  the  amethyst  is  the  beautiful  yellow  rock- 
crystal,  known  as  Citrine.  Very  often  its  colour  is  the  result 
of  exposure  to  heat,  but  it  is  also  found  in  some  abundance 
as  a  natural  product,  more  especially  in  the  same  districts 
of  South  America  Avhich  send  us  the  amethyst.  Dr.  Bauer 
does  not  give  Ceylon  as  one  of  its  localities,  but  in  a  cabinet 
known  to  us  there  are  several  specimens  which  came  to 
Europe  from  that  island,  including  one  which  a  very 
practised  eye  mistook  for  a  chrysoberyl. 

Nearly  related  to  the  citrine  is  the  brownish-yellow 
Cairngorm,  so-called  from  the  Scotch  mountain  of  that 
name,  but  occurring  plentifully  in  other  localities.  It  is 
sold  as  the  false  topaz,  and  we  regret  to  say  that  the  adjec- 
tive has  frequently  to  be  supplied  by  the  purchaser. 

Next  in  the  scale  of  hardness  come  the  peridot,  the  moon- 
stone, and  the  turquoise  ;  but  the  Opal,  which  is  softer  than 
the  softest  of  these,  is  so  closely  allied  to  rock-crystal  that 
we  must  take  it  out  of  its  turn.  It  is  composed  to  a  great 
extent — 90  per  cent,  or  more — of  silica,  but  it  also  contains 
a  good  deal  of  water,  say  10  per  cent.,  and,  unlike  rock- 
crystal,  it  is  not  crystallised  but  amorphous.  Its  specific 
gravity  is  also  less  than  that  of  its  near  relative.  In  beauty 
of  colour  it  is,  as  everyone  knows,  surpassed  by  no  other 
gem  ;  but  its  colours  are  not  produced,  at  least  in  the 
Hungarian  opal,  by  '.ery  minute  traces  of  colouring  matter, 
as  is  usually  the  case  in  other  gems,  but,  so  far  as  is 
known,  simply  by  the  effect  upon  light,  occasioned,  as  it 
passes  through  the  stone,  by  numerous  excessively  minute 
rifts  in  its  interior  and  by  the  presence  of  water.  Dr.  Bauer, 
however,  intimates  that  he  is  not  quite  sure  that  science 
has  said  its  last  word  about  the  colours  of  the  opal.  These 
colours  are  apt  to  be  fugitive.  Your  opal  must  not  be  kept 
too  hot,  neither  must  it  be  kept  too  cold.  In  every  way  it 
must  be  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  care  and  respect, 
or  it  will  very  likely  show  its  annoyance  by  changing  colour. 
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It  takes,  too,  every  opportunity  to  get  broken  on  the  slightest 
provocation.  These  idiosyncrasies  arc,  we  presume,  the 
cause  of  the  superstitions  which  attach  to  it,  and  which 
cause  it  to  be  considered  as  a  bringer  of  ill-fortune  to  its 
possessor.  The  vraic  verite  as  to  that  matter  was  spoken  by 
a  Frenchman,  who  remarked  :  '  Opals  are  unlucky  to  those 
'  who  have  them  not ' — so  they  are,  very  unlucky  indeed  ! 
The  variety  most  prized  by  the  jeweller  is  the  Plungarian 
opal,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  less  liable  to  change 
under  adverse  influences  than  some  other  kinds ;  but  the 
Mexican  lire-opal,  which  has  a  trace  of  oxide  of  iron  in  it, 
is  also  very  beautiful ;  and  still  lovelier,  to  our  thinking,  are 
the  Queensland  opals,  which  are  remarkable  for  the  most 
enchanting  shades  of  blue.  All  these  varieties  can  be  seen 
to  great  advantage  in  the  Natural  History  Museum,  where, 
too,  the  student  of  their  beauties  will  probably  hear  some 
person  enlarge  to  his  or  her  companion  on  the  manifest 
danger  of  possessing  these  treasures,  which  have  not  as  yet, 
however,  done  much  to  injure  the  British  nation. 

The  black  opal  is  very  rarely  found  in  Nature,  though 
Dr.  Bauer  full}-^  admits  its  existence.  It  may  be  suspected, 
however,  that  some  black  opals,  like  most  onyxes,  are 
manufactured  articles.  Undoubtedly  the  so-called  mother- 
of-opal,  that  is  to  say  the  stone  in  which  the  opal  is  found, 
which  is  sometimes  dotted  with  little  particles  of  opal,  can 
be  made  to  absorb  oil  and  then  heated  until  it  becomes  black, 
while  the  spangles  of  opal  stand  out  unaltered  from  the 
surface,  with  which  they  contrast  in  a  very  pleasing  manner. 
There  is  a  good  specimen  of  mother-of-opal  in  its  unchanged 
condition  in  the  Natural  History  Museum. 

Of  all  opals,  the  most  sensitive  is  the  Mexican  fire-opal, 
which  is  believed  to  have  been  first  brought  to  Europe  by 
Alexander  von  Humboldt.  It  has  been  thought  that  this 
very  lovely  stone  is  even  influenced  by  the  weather,  and 
that  it  is  brighter  in  summer  than  in  winter.  This  is  more 
than  doubtful.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  too  certain  that  it 
sometimes  changes  colour  and  loses  brilliancy  without  any 
assignable  reason. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  other  varieties  of  the  opal, 
inferior  in  importance  to  the  Hungarian  or  noble  opal  and 
the  Mexican  fire-opal,  one  of  the  most  interesting  being  the 
Eydrophcme,  which,  immersed  in  very  pure  water,  takes  up 
a  good  deal  of  it,  retains  it  for  a  time,  during  which  it  has 
much  the  appearance  of  its  distinguished  relatives,  becom- 
ing dull  again  as  it  gradually  gets  dry.     One   variety  of 
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liyclropliane  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kunz  has  been  called  *  The 
'  Magic  Stone  '  because,  when  slowly  wetted,  it  becomes 
transparent,  disclosing  miniatures  or  other  objects  hidden 
behind  it. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Peridot  became,  for  a  short  time, 
what  is  called  fashionable ;  why  or  wherefore,  who  can  say  ? 
It  is  the  leek-green  variety  of  olivine,  while  the  true 
chrysolite  is  the  greenish-yellow  variety  of  the  same  mineral, 
although  the  name  is  often  incorrectly  given  to  other  stones, 
more  especially,  as  we  have  mentioned,  to  the  harder,  heavier, 
and  more  beautiful  chrysoberyl.  The  writer  once  bought 
in  Rome  an  intaglio  which,  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
he  thought  might  be  that  more  than  rara  avis  in  terris — an 
engraved  chrysoberyl  ;  but  alas  !  it  was  only  a  peridot.  The 
name  olivine  is  properly  reserved  to  the  olive-green  variety 
of  peridot,  a  stone  which  is  rarely  seen  in  jewellery.  It  is 
a  silicate  of  magnesia,  combined  with  ferrous  oxide,  found 
in  volcanic  rocks ;  but  no  one  seems  now  able  to  light  upon 
any  olivines  or  peridots  Avorth  cutting.  Anyhow,  if  they  do, 
they  keep  their  secret  extremel}'  well.  Mr.  Kunz  says  that 
all  those  which  we  see  employed  in  modern  jewellery  have 
been  taken  out  of  old  ornaments,  and  that  many  of  the 
stones  which  pass  for  emeralds  in  Church  treasuries — notably 
those  in  the  Shrine  of  the  Three  Kings  at  Cologne — are  only 
peridots. 

The  Moonstone,  which  during  the  last  few  years  has  enjoyed 
a  good  deal  of  popular  favour,  is  the  form  of  felspar  known  as 
orthoclase,  and  consists  chiefly  of  silica,  alumina  and  potash. 
It  is  often  called  Adularia,  from  the  St.  Gothard  where  it 
is  found,  though  the  moonstones  of  the  jeweller  nearly  all 
come  from  Ceylon.  From  the  name  Adula  has  been  coined 
the  word  '  adularising,'  to  denote  the  very  peculiar  lustre  of 
this  gem,  which  is  different  from,  though  like  to  the 
chatoyant  appearance  of  some  other  stones,  as  for  instance, 
the  cymophane  or  chrysoberyl  cat's- eye  already  mentioned. 
Comparing  it  with  one  of  these,  the  quartz  cat's-eye.  Dr. 
Bauer  says  with  much  truth  that  the  lustre  of  that  stone  is 
silky,  while  that  of  the  moonstone  is  more  like  mother-of- 
pearl. 

Only  the  blue  varieties  of  the  Turquoise  are  prized  in 
Europe;  but  the  stone,  of  which  alumina,  phosphorus, 
water  and  copper  oxide  are  the  chief  constituents,  is 
often  green,  and  in  Mexico,  where  stones  of  that  colour 
occur  in  abundance,  they  were  highly  prized  and  much 
worn  by  the  natives.     In  Persia,  from  which  nearly  all  the 
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best  turquoises  come,  the  darker  blue  is  preferred  to  the 
lighter.  The  chief  source  of  the  Persian  turquoise  is  the 
Province  of  Naisliapur,  the  land  of  Omar  Khayyam,  who, 
thanks  to  the  magnificent  mis-translation  of  his  poem  by 
FitzGerald,  has  had  so  wonderful  a  resurrection  in  the 
England  of  our  day.  A  good  many  are  also  found  in  the 
Sinaitic  peninsula,  but  at  what  exact  spot  Dr.  Bauer  does 
not  venture  to  say,  the  Bedouin  dealers  wisely  keeping  their 
own  counsel.  Of  the  Midianite  stones  he  speaks  less  well, 
saying  that  they  lose  their  colour  easily. 

Quite  different  from  the  true  turquoise,  but  often,  we  fear, 
confounded  with  it,  is  the  bone  turquoise  or  odontolite, 
which  owes  its  origin  to  the  colouring  by  phosphate  of  iron 
of  the  bones  and  teeth  of  prehistoric  animals,  while  the 
true  turquoise  is  coloured  by  phosphate  of  copper. 

It  would  be  well  if  j)ersons  buying  the  turquoise,  in  any 
large  quantity,  were  to  take  care  that  the  dealer  specifies 
exactly  what  he  is  selling — a  caution  which  it  might  indeed 
not  be  amiss  to  observe  in  the  case  of  many  gems. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  a  turquoise  which  was  given — for  a 
bought  turquoise  had  not  the  same  power — was  supposed 
to  be  sympathetic  to  its  owner.  Hence  the  words  of  Donne 
quoted  by  Madame  Barrera — 

*  As  a  compassionate  turkis,  that  doth  tell, 
By  looking  ill,  the  wearer  is  not  well.' 

Almost  the  same  phrase  is  used  by  Cartvvright  in  a  suffi- 
ciently silly  poem  on  the  recovery  of  Charles  I.  from  the 
small-pox  in  1633. 

Lapis  lazuli,  probably  as  we  have  seen  the  sapphints  of 
the  ancients,  and  a  good  deal  employed  by  them  in  the 
making  of  intagli,  is  still  much  used  in  jewellery,  and  is 
an  exceedingly  beautiful  material.  Pliny  compares  it  very 
felicitously  to  the  starry  heavens,  and  certainly  the  contrast 
of  its  deep  blue  with  the  fragments  of  pyrites  which  exactly 
resemble  gold  is  extremely  charming.  It  is  even  more 
effective  when  used  in  large  masses  than  when  it  is  cut 
into  beads,  crosses,  or  brooches.  There  are  some  superb 
tables  veneered  with  it  in  the  Hermitage  Palace  at  St. 
Petersburg,  and  it  was  a  favourite  stone  of  the  Jesuits. 
Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  their  great  church 
at  Pome  and  Macaulay's  allusion  to  the  place  where  the 
'  remains  of  Ignatius  Loyola  lie  enshrined  in  lazulite  and 
'  gold.' 

Unlike  the  stones  of  which  we  have  been  treating,  it  is 
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not  a  single  definite  substance,  but  is  made  up  of  many, 
and  one  piece  of  lazuli  will  not  contain  its  various  com- 
ponent parts  in  the  same  proportion  as  will  another.  It 
was  at  one  time  very  much  employed  in  the  arts^  but  has 
been  superseded  by  the  far  less  expensive  and  equally  useful 
artificial  ultramarine. 

Professor  von  Kobell,  at  the  end  of  a  very  pleasant  lecture 
on  precious  stones,  delivered  at  Munich  in  1849,  and  trans- 
lated into  English,  answers  the  inquiry  whether  the  list  of 
precious  stones  must  be  considered  closed,  by  saying  that 
he  thought  that  various  candidates  for  the  honour  of  ad- 
mission might  hereafter  be  promoted  to  a  place  in  it.  He 
enumerates  andalusite,  axinite,  epidote,  rutile,  and  azurite. 
A  pretty  complete  cabinet  of  gems  would  include  cut  speci- 
mens of  all  these,  but  we  suspect  that  none  of  them 
have  in  the  last  fifty  years  made  any  great  way  in  the  favour 
of  the  jeweller,  though  one  large  and  fine  andalusite  has 
certainly  been  seen  of  late  years  in  London  society.  The 
diopside,  of  which  Professor  von  Kobell  also  speaks  very 
highly,  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  stone,  but  we  have  never 
known  it  set. 

By  rutile  the  Professor  no  doubt  meant  rutile  enclosed  in 
a  transparent  medium,  clear  quartz  cut  en  cahocJion,  known 
as  Venus's  hair.  It  derives  its  popular  name  from  the  long, 
tliin,  almost  hair-like  crystals  formed  of  the  oxide  of  the  rare 
metal  titanium,  and  its  scientific  appellation  is  sagenite. 
There  is  a  dark  variety,  which  was  probably  the  Veneris^ 
rrinis  of  Pliny,  though  it  does  not  exactly  tally  with  his 
description  of  that  stone. 

We  rather  wonder  at  Professor  von  Kobell's  not  having 
mentioned  the  curious  Phenakite,  which  must  have  been 
known  to  him,  and  which  derives  its  names  from  the  Greek 
(f)£va^,  '  a  deceiver,'  because  it  pretends  to  be  a  diamond, 
and  is  not.  Nothing  would  be  easier,  howevei",  than  to 
mistake  it  for  one,  especially  by  candlelight ;  though  in  play 
of  colours  it  is  inferior  to  its  nobler  relative.  It  was 
originally  found  in  Russia,  but  has  since  been  discovered  in 
C'Olorado.  Dr.  Bauer  says  that  it  has  been  a  good  deal  worn 
both  in  Russia  and  the  United  States,  and  as  it  is  pretty 
hard — rather  harder  than  emerald — -there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be.  Like  that  gem  and  the  aquamarine,  it 
contains  a  great  deal  of  beryllium,  its  other  constituent  being 
the  almost  ubiquitous  silica. 

Sphene  or  titanite,  more  especially  the  golden-green  variety, 
would  probably  have  found  a  place  in  Professor  von  Kobell's 
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list  of  aspirants,  if  its  softness  did  not  bar  its  claim  to  be 
of  much  account  as  a  gem-stone.  Formed  chiefly  of  silica 
and  of  the  oxide  of  titanium,  with  a  good  deal  of  lime,  it 
occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  Alps,  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
Zillerthal ;  but  Mr.  Kunz  tells  us  that  specimens,  quite  equal 
to  the  best  European  ones,  have  been  found  in  the  United 
States. 

Since  the  lecture  we  speak  of  was  delivered  some  new 
stones  have  appeared  on  the  scene,  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  which,  the  Hiddenite,  or  green  spodumene,  is  an  extremely 
rare  and  very  pretty  stone — too  soft  to  be  used  in  jewellery, 
except  with  great  care.  The  emerald  is  itself,  as  Ave  have  seen, 
not  very  hard — say,  from  7^  to  8  ;  but  tlui  hiddenite  has  a 
hardness  of  only  G^  to  7.  It  is  sufficiently  like  its  more 
famous  cousin  to  be  sometimes  called  the  lithia  emerald. 
In  the  Old  World  it  never  has  been  found  at  all,  and  the 
principal  source  of  it  has  been  a  deposit  discovered  in  1879 
in  North  Carolina,  and  believed  to  have  been  quite  exhausted 
as  early  as  1888.  A  few  specimens  are  said  to  have  come 
from  Brazil ;  but  the  number  of  hiddenites  which  have  been 
facetted  is  sufficiently  small  to  make  even  one  an  interesting 
possession — at  least,  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  total 
sale  of  all  these  gems  found  from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of 
operations  is  said  by  Mr.  Kunz  to  have  amounted  to  about 
^7,'^>0(>.  A  2^  carat  stone  sold  for  $oOO ;  but  this  must  be 
attributed  rather  to  the  patriotic  interest  which  it  excited  as 
an  American  stone  than  to  anything  else. 

Another  curious  stone  discovered  a  few  years  ago  is  the 
Beryllonite,  a  phosphate  of  beryllium  and  sodium  which  has 
only  been  met  with  at  Stoneham  in  the  State  of  Maine.  It 
is  very  brilliant ;  but  its  hardness  is  under  6,  so  that  it  is  not 
well  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  jeweller. 

The  Tdocrase  or  Vesuvian  is  sold,  according  to  Mr.  Kunz, 
by  Neapolitan  jewellers.  Good  specimens  may  be  seen 
in  the  Natural  History  Museum.  The  folite  or  water- 
sapphire,  a  violet  stone  possessing  very  remarkable  optical 
properties,  likewise  finds  its  way,  though  rarely,  into 
ornaments. 

If  we  pass  beyond  these,  we  get  out  of  the  region  of 
precious  stones,  even  in  the  largest  acceptation  of  the  term, 
and  come  into  that  of  their  semi-precious  connections,  the 
importance  of  which  has  at  various  periods  of  history  not 
been  less  than  that  of  the  others.  The  limits,  indeed,  of  the 
two  have  been,  and  we  presume  ever  will  be,  very  fluctuat- 
ing.    It  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  list  of  stones  given 
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in  the  twenty-first  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  to  see  that  this 
was  the  case,  for  the  jasper,  the  sardonyx,  the  sard,  and  the 
chrysopi'ase  all  occur  in  it ;  while  we  have  not  found  room 
for  any  of  them,  even  in  the  very  liberal  enumeration  we 
have  made.  There  is  much  doubt  as  to  what  some  of  the 
stones  mentioned  in  that  passaf^e  were.  King  expresses 
quite  seriously  the  opinion  that  the  writer  was  intimately 
acquainted  with  stones,  and  concludes  from  this  that 
St.  John  the  Apostle  and  St.  John  the  Divine  were  different 
people.  The  most  interesting  thing  in  his  very  lea,rned 
chapter  on  the  subject  is  a  reference  to  the  Book  of  Tobit, 
where,  in  the  prayer  of  Tobias,  occur  the  following  words. 
We  quote  from  the  Revised  Version  : 

'  Jerusalem  shall  be  builded  with  sapphires  and  emeralds  and 
precious  stones. 

'  Thy  -walls  and  towers  and  battlements  with  pure  gold. 

'  And  the  streets  of  Jerusalem  shall  be  paved  with  beryl  and 
carbuncle  and  .stones  of  Ophir.' 

There  is  a  somewhat  similar  passage  in  Ezekiel  xxviii.  13. 

Precious  as  well  as  semi-precious  stones  have,  no  doubt, 
owed  their  position  in  Christian  literature  not  a  little  to  the 
gem-loving  fancy  of  Hebrew  writers ;  but  the  happy  thought 
of  turning  the  Holy  City  into  a  jeweller's  advertisement  was 
reserved  for  our  own  age.  In  the  month  of  March,  1894, 
anyone  who  took  his  way  through  Bond  Street  might  have 
seen  the  following  notice  in  a  shop  window  :  '  Model  showing 

*  part   of    the    wall    and    one    of   the    pearl    gates    of  the 

*  Heavenly  Jerusalem,  with  the  Lamb  in  diamonds,  and 
'  twelve     real    precious    stones     representing    the    twelve 

*  foundation  stones  set  in  the  wall  (Rev.  xxi.  10-21).' 
The  ingenious  modeller  was  unable  to  make  his  gate  of  a 
single  pearl,  and  so  fell  back  upon  mother-of-pearl  !  Surely 
that  last  touch,  '  the  Lamb  in  diamonds,'  rises  to  a  pitch  of 
the  sublime  to  which  the  most  gifted  auctioneer  never  yet 
soared. 

The  Romance  of  precious  stones,  including  their  supposed 
virtues,  appears  at  first  sight  a  very  attractive  subject ; 
but  we  should  warn  anyone  entering  upon  it  that  he  has 
undertaken  no  light  labour,  for  most  of  what  has  been 
written  on  the  subject  is  really  sad  drivel.  What  can  one 
make  of  nonsense  like  this?  The  beryl — 'Engrave  upon 
'  it  a  lobster,  and  undex  its  legs  a  raven,  and  put  beneath 

*  the  gem  a  vervain  leaf  enclosed  in  a  little  plate  of  gold ; 
'  being  consecrated,  it  makes  the  wearer  conqueror  over  all 
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*  bad  things,  and  preserves  from  diseases  of  the  eyes.'  This 
is  quoted  by  King,  with  much  of  the  same  kind  of  matter, 
in  his    'Natural    History  of  Precious  Stones  and  Precious 

*  Metals,'  while  Madame  Barrera  has  pages  upon  pages  of 
equal  value.  To  write  a  book  worth  reading  upon  the 
Romance  of  Precious  Stones  would  involve  an  immense 
amount  of  travelling  and  endless  examination  into  the 
hoards  of  jewels  belonging  to  private  persons  as  well  as 
to  public  collectioTis.  We  fear,  too,  that  tbe  inquirer,  if 
thoroughly  able  and  conscientious,  would  make  not  a  few 
enemies  by  discovering  that  many  treasures  were  not 
treasures  at  all,  and  that  many  legends  which  have  been 
repeated  in  one  book  after  another  have  no  foundation — 
Avitness  what  we  have  said  above  as  to  the  Sancy  diainond, 
and  as  to  the  emeralds  in  the  Cathedral  of  Cologne. 

We  must,  however,  bring  these  fragmentary  remarks  to 
an  end,  merely  pointing  out  in  conclusion  that  we  think 
the  precious  stones  outside  the  narrow  limits  for  which  the 
ordinary  jeweller  used  to  care  are  likely  to  receive  more 
attention,  and  to  meet  with  more  appreciation,  in  the  next 
generation  than  they  have  hitherto  received.  Already  we 
hear  of  and  see  very  beautiful  pieces  of  work,  in  which 
advantage  is  taken  of  the  peculiarities  of  many  gems  which 
have  been  till  lately  almost  unknown.  Much  credit  for 
this  is  due  to  the  late  Mr.  Giuliano,  and  he  appears  to  be 
finding  not  a  few  successors  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own 
family.  It  is  far  from  impossible  that  an  increased  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauty  of  precious  and  semi-precious  stones, 
irrespective  of  their  cost,  which  is  their  chief  recommenda- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  may  lead  us  back  to  the  taste 
for  engraved  gems  which  acclimatised  itself  last  century 
in  England,  but  has  now  almost  vanished  from  what  is 
commonly  known  as  Society.  One  of  the  two  great  Dilet- 
tanti Sir  Joshuas  to  be  seen  at  the  Grafton  Galleries 
represents  a  group  of  persons  of  the  highest  social  import- 
ance engaged  in  examining  gems.  We  do  not  think  that 
any  contemporary  painter  would  be  likely  to  depict  a 
corresponding  group  similarly  occupied.  Yet  never  were 
the  facilities  for  the  study  of  these  precious  relics  of 
antiquity  anything  like  so  great.  The  arrangement  of  the 
intagli  and  camei  in  the  Bloomsbury  division  of  the  British 
Museum,  which  was  begun  by  Professor  Maskelyne  and 
has  been  carried  further  by  Mr.  A.  S.  Murray,  is  quite 
immeasurably  superior  to  anything  we  have  ever  before 
seen  in  this  country,  and  we  only  wish  that  Goethe  could 
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return  for  a  day  or  two  from  the  Elysian  Fields  to  have 
the  pleasure  of  inspecting  it.  M.  Eruest  Babelon,  who  is 
at  the  head  of  the  corresponding  department  in  the 
Bibliotheque  Nationale,  and  who  has  recentlj-  published  an 
interesting  work  upon  gem-engraving,  has  little  good  to 
say  of  most  of  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  this  line 
during  the  pi-esent  century,  but  believes  that  we  are  now 
seeing  the  first  streak  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  Renaissance, 
and  concludes  his  book  with  these  words :  *  Ces  tentatives 

*  sont  d'un  bon  augure ;  pourquoi  notre  generation  ne 
'  verrait-elle  pas  le  rele cement  d'un  art  qui,  a  travers  tons 

*  les  siecles  passes,  a  provoque  le  genie  de  tant  d'artistes 

*  d'elite,  excite  le  plus  sincere  enthousiasme,  passione  les 
'  Mecenes  les  plus  eclaires,  et  procure,  en  un  mot,  tant  de 

*  jouissances  delicates  a  I'ame  humaine  '?  ' 


I 
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Art.  IV. — A  History  of  the  Warfare  of  Science  with  Thcolocfy 
in  Christendom.  By  Andrew  Dickson  White,  LL.I). 
(Yale),  L.H.D.  (Columbia),  Ph.Dr.  (Jena),  late  President 
and  Professor  of  History  at  Cornell  University.  London  : 
189G. 

"^OTHiNG  is  more  remarkable  in  the  history  of  the  last  few 
centuries  than  the  additions  which  have  been  made 
to  the  knowledge  of  mankind.  The  intellect  of  man  is  no 
greater  than  it  was,  perhaps  is  not  so  great  as  it  was,  in  the  days 
of  Athens.  But  the  knowledge  of  man  has  increased,  and  is 
increasing,  at  a  constantly  accelerating  ratio.  This  addition  to 
our  knowledge  affects  us  in  every  department  of  life.  It 
endows  our  inventors,  our  engineers,  our  mechanics  with  new 
powers.  It  enables  them  to  achieve  successes  which  in  past 
ages  they  could  not  have  even  contemplated.  But  increased 
knowledge  has  not  merely  enabled  man  to  dominate  nature  ; 
it  has  furnished  him  with  new  materials  for  explaining 
nature.  The  old  theories  which  geologists,  astronomers, 
and  biologists  universally  accepted  a  few  centuries  ago  have 
been  discarded  for  new  theories,  to  which  new  discoveries 
and  new  inventions  have  contributed ;  and  the  whole  idea 
of  the  world  in  which  w^e  live  and  of  the  surrounding  uni- 
verse has  been  modified  and  enlarged. 

Ready,  however,  as  most  of  us  are  to  admit  that  the  area 
of  human  knowledge  has  been  extended  during  the  pre- 
ceding centuries,  many  of  us  forget  that  only  a  compara- 
tively small  number  of  persons  have  the  means,  the  leisure, 
or  the  ability  to  satisfy  themselves  of  the  truth  of  the  con- 
clusions which  scientific  men  have  established.  The  ordi- 
nary citizen  accepts  the  facts  that  the  world  is  some 
24,000  miles  in  circumference,  and  that  the  sun  is  rather 
more  than  90,000,000  miles  from  the  earth,  just  as  he 
accej)ts  the  fact  that  a  message  handed  to  a  telegraphist  in 
London  can  be  transmitted  within  a  second  of  time  by 
electricity  to  New  York.  But  he  could  no  more  give  an 
intelligent  reason  for  his  faith  in  the  one  case  than  he  could 
himself  construct  an  electric  battery  in  the  other.  The 
victory  which  the  electrician  has  won  over  the  forces  of 
nature  is,  indeed,  impressed  on  him  by  the  circumstance 
that  he  can  himself  communicate  by  electricity  with  a 
distant  friend.  But  the  victory  which  the  astronomer  has 
concurrently  won  over  nature  is  not  brought  home  to  the 
ordinary  citizen  in  the  same  way.     He  accepts  the   facts 
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which,  scientific  men  have  established  because  he  finds  that 
other  persons,  whose  integrity  he  trusts  and  whose  abilities 
he  respects,  have  received  them  as  proven.  Beyond  this  he 
cannot  go :  he  cannot  hope  to  measure  for  himself  the 
circumference  of  our  globe  or  its  distance  from  the  sun. 

If  these  circumstances  be  clearly  borne  in  mind  it  will 
not  seem  surprising  that  new  discoveries  in  physics  should 
have  only  slowly  filtered  into  the  popular  understanding. 
They  could  only  be  accepted  by  the  great  mass  of  men  and 
women  on  the  authority  of  those  who  taught  them;  and 
authority  necessarily  rests  with  those  who  maintain  old 
traditions  and  not  with  those  who  propound  new  theories. 

The  reluctance  of  mankind,  moreover,  to  accept  the  new 
discoveries  which  scientific  men  have  made  has  been 
increased  by  the  fact  that  religion  in  all  ages  has  assumed 
the  task  of  interpreting  nature.  Both  in  the  ancient  and  in 
the  modern  world  the  ideas  about  the  earth  in  which  we 
live  and  the  surrounding  universe  have  been  associated  with 
religious  belief;  and  new  theories,  therefore,  seemed  not 
only  opposed  to  authority,  but  subversive  in  many  cases  of 
faith.  This  attitude  of  religion  affected  the  ancient  heathen 
as  well  as  the  modern  Christian  world.  Plutarch  tells  us 
in  his  life  of  Nicias — if  we  remember  rightly — that  Anaxa- 
goras  was  thrown  into  prison  for  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  the  moon  was  illuminated.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is 
not  wholly  surprising  that  Galileo  should  have  been  simi- 
larly imprisoned  for  explaining  the  movement  of  the  earth. 
Authority  in  each  case  was  in  favour  of  the  old  faith  ;  and 
authority,  in  the  interests  of  religion,  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere  with  the  promulgation  of  what  it  supposed  to  be 
error. 

This  attitude  of  religion,  both  in  ancient  as  well  as  in 
modern  times,  was  no  doubt  unfortunate.  It  was  specially 
disastrous  in  modern  Europe,  because  the  religion  of  modern 
Europe  is  based  on  revelation,  and  a  little  courage  might 
have  taught  its  professors  that  revelation  did  not  cease  with 
the  dispersion  of  the  Jews.  The  history  of  this  people  had 
shown  a  continuous  evolution  in  religious  thought.  The 
God  of  the  Old  Testament,  who  walked  in  the  garden  in  the 
cool  of  the  day,  became  by  an  almost  insensible  change  the 
God  of  the  New  Testament,  whom  no  man  hath  seen  nor 
can  see ;  and  it  was  in  reality  irrational  to  suppose  that  this 
evolution,  which  had  continued  through  all  time,  should 
have  been  abruptly  terminated  after  the  fall  of  Jerusalem. 
Unfortunate] V  the  Church  found  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
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the  series  of  revelations,  which  had  been  given  to  mankind 
through  the  agency  of  the  prophets,  should  be  continued 
through  the  agency  of  men  of  science.  It  assumed  that  the 
infallibility  with  which  it  thought  that  it  was  endowed 
invested  it  with  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  ;  and  it  resented 
the  idea  that  men  who  had  no  mission  from  the  Church 
should  promulgate  new  views  of  the  world  or  of  the  uni- 
verse which  were  inconsistent  with  those  which  the  Church 
herself  had  declared  to  be  true. 

It  is,  however,  too  often  forgotten  that,  if  the  attitude  of 
the  Church  towards  scientific  discovery  may  have  impeded 
the  progress  of  learning,  it  proved  still  more  disastrous  to 
the  cause  of  religion.  The  worst  thing  that  an  institution 
which  claims  that  it  is  infallible  can  do  is  to  afford  a  proof 
of  its  fallibility.  And  this  is  the  precise  mistake  which  the 
Church  made.  From  the  seventeenth  century  downwards 
it  has  been  constantly  asserting  that  certain  discoveries 
were  false,  which  subsequent  experience  convinced  every 
thinking  man  to  be  true.  It  did  not  prevent  the  ultimate 
acceptance  of  the  new  doctrines,  but  it  convinced  men,  by 
resisting  them,  that  its  own  claims  were  unfounded.  With- 
out seriously  arresting  the  progress  of  knowledge  it  weakened 
its  own  position,  and  it  set  thinking  men  to  inquire  whether, 
when  it  had  been  proved  wrong  on  matters  of  fact,  it  could 
be  accepted  as  right  on  matters  of  opinion.  '  A  bishop,' 
wrote  Archbishop  Whately,  'who  in  Galileo's  time  would 
'  have  supported  astronomy  would  have  saved  many  from 
*  infidelity.'  A  frank  acceptance  of  the  new  discovery 
would  have  preserved  the  Church,  at  any  rate,  from  a 
humiliating  future. 

These  reflections  are  naturally  suggested  by  a  perusal  of 
the  important  book  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head 
of  this  article.  The  work  which  Dr.  White  has  given  to  the 
world  is  the  result  of  years  of  labour.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  our  author — so  he  himself  tells  us  in  his 
preface — was  associated  with  '  Ezra  Cornell  in  founding  the 
'  university  which  bears  his  honoured  name.'  It  was  the 
intention  of  the  founders  that  the  new  institution  should 
be  under  the  control  of  no  political  party  and  of  no  religious 
sect.  It  never  entered  into  the  minds  of  either  of  them  that, 
in  thus  acting,  they  were  doing  anything  either  irreligious 
or  unchristian.  But  experience  soon  convinced  them  of 
their  mistake. 

'  Opposition  began  at  once.    In  the  State  Legislature  it  confronted  ua 
at  every  turn,  and  it  was  soon  in  full  blaze  throughout  thq  State,  from 
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the  good  Prote^tunt  bishop,  who  proclaimed  that  all  professoi's  should 
be  in  Holy  Orders  (since  to  the  Church  alone  was  given  the  command, 
"Go  teach  all  nations")  ...  to  the  perfervid  minister,  who  informed 
a  denominational  synod  that  Agassiz — the  last  great  opponent  of  Darwin, 
and  a  devout  Theist — was  preaching  Darwinism  and  Atheism  in  the 
new  institution,' 

This  opposition  convinced  Dr.  Wliite  of  the  constant 
antagonism  betAveen  the  theological  and  scientific  view^  of 
the  universe  vphich  it  is  the  object  of  his  present  Avork  to 
demonstrate  and  combat.  But  it  probably  did  something 
more.  The  intolennice  which  he  and  Dr.  Cornell  en- 
countered inspired  him  Vidth  similar  intolerance,  and  induces 
him  here  and  there  to  write  vnth.  a  bitterness  which,  instead 
of  commanding  approval,  occasionally  provokes  a  smile. 
We  are  not  ourselves  prepared  to  accept  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
an  authoritative  exponent  of  Genesis  and  geology.  But  to 
say,  as  Dr.  White  says,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  writings  on 
these  subjects  rank  among  '  the  most  imposing  monuments 
'  of  human  folly  and  piety '  makes  us  doubt  whether  our 
author  has  any  sense  of  either  proportion  or  humour.  It 
may  amuse  our  readers  if  we  add  that  the  three  other  im- 
posing monuments  of  human  folly  and  piety  with  wdiich  Mr. 
Gladstone's  '  Genesis '  is  bracketed  are  Father  Thomassin's 
'  Universal  Hebrew  Glossary '  and  the  treatises  of  Fromundus 
against  Galileo  and  of  Quaresimus  on  Lot's  wife.  We  do 
not  profess  to  have  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  light 
literature  of  our  American  cousins,  and  they  may  possibly 
be  nurtured  on  Thomassin,  Quaresimus,  and  Froraundus.  But 
we  can  assure  Dr.  White  that  in  this  country  our  '  state  is 

*  the  more  gracious,'  and  that  no  one  is  required  to  read 
monumental  works  of  this  description. 

The  intolerance,  however,  with  which  his  own  well- 
intended  measures  were  received  induced  Dr.  White  to  con- 
sider the  attitude  which  theology  had  adopted  towards 
science  in  previous  generations.  Invited  to  deliver  a  lecture 
in  the  great  hall  of  the  Cooper  Institute  at  New  York,  he 
took  for  his  subject  the  battlefields  of  science.  The  lecture 
was  subsequently  expanded  into  a  couple  of  magazine 
articles,  which  were  afterwards  republished  in  a  little  book 
called  '  The  Warfare  of  Science.'  Later  on,  the  publication 
of  Professor   Draper's   well-known  book  on   '  The  Conflict 

*  between  Science  and  Religion '  induced  our  author  to 
believe  that  the  discussion,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned,  was 
ended.  Other  occupations,  too,  diverted  Dr.  White's 
attention  to  other  pursuits.     From  1870  to  1892  he  repre- 
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sented  the  United  States  at  Saiito  Domingo,  at  Berlin,  and 
at  St.  Petcrsbiirg,  and  his  diplomatic  duties  naturally 
interfered  with  his  literary  and  scientific  studies.  But, 
throughout  the  whole  period  of  his  diplomatic  career,  he 
continued  to  meditate  on  the  old  themes.  Reflection,  more- 
over, convinced  him  that  Professor  Draper's  treatment  of 
the  subject  differed  from  that  which  ho  thought  ought  to  be 
applied  to  it.  Professor  Draper  had  traced  the  progress  of 
the  conflict  between  science  and  religion ;  he  himself  desired 
to  relate  the  struggle  between  science  and  dogmatic  theology. 
He  was  anxious,  in  other  words,  to  separate  the  views  of 
theologians  from  the  cause  of  religion,  and  to  vindicate 
Christianity  itself  from  the  interpretation  which  theologians 
had  unfortunately  placed  on  Holy  Scripture. 

The  two  volumes  into  which  the  work  is  divided  differ 
one  from  the  other  in  their  character.  In  the  first  Dr.  White 
mainly  confines  himself  to  reviewing  the  ideas  which  have 
been  held  from  time  to  time  by  the  Church  about  the 
nature  and  form  of  the  universe,  and  about  the  creation  and 
antiquity  of  man.  In  the  second  volume  he  shows  how  the 
views  Avhich  the  early  Church  held  about  miracles  inter- 
fered with  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  he  proceeds  subse- 
quently to  trace  the  growth  of  religious  thought.  The 
work,  therefore,  covers  a  large  field.  It  deals  with  the 
subjects  which  are  the  most  profoundly  interesting  to  the 
human  race.  And  if  it  is  true  that  much  that  Dr.  White 
has  written  may  be  found  iu  the  pages  of  Lecky,  of  Buckle, 
of  Draper,  of  Huxley,  and  of  Tylor,  the  whole  subject  has 
never  before  been  brought  together  in  the  manner  in  which 
Dr.  White  has  approached  it. 

Let  us  now,  however,  try  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the 
work.  Dr.  White  attributes  the  erroneous  ideas  which  so 
long  pervaded  the  world,  and  interfered  with  the  rightful 
interpretation  of  nature,  to  the  endeavour  of  theologians  to 
interpret  natural  phenomena  by  the  language  of  Scripture. 
The  text  of  the  sacred  books,  written  by  a.  people  peculiarly 
fond  of  metaphor,  was  interpreted  in  a  literal  sense,  and  the 
devout  language  of  inspired  poetry  was  supposed  to  be  as 
exact  as  a  scientific  treatise.  Pursuing  these  methods,  the 
Church  succeeded  in  constructing  a  universe  of  its  own. 
The  world  of  the  sixth  century  was  supposed  to  be  a  flat 
j)arallelogram,  four  hundred  days'  journey  long,  and  two 
hundred  days'  journey  broad.  It  was  surrounded  by  four 
seas,  at  the  outer  edges  of  which  rose  massive  walls  closing 
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in  the  whole  structure  and  supporting  the  vault  or  firma- 
ment of  heaven,  whose  edges  were  cemented  to  the  walls  : — 

'  This  vast  box  is  divided  into  two  compartments,  one  above  the 
other.  In  the  first  of  these  men  live  and  stars  move  ;  and  it  extends 
up  to  the  first  solid  vault  or  firmament,  above  which  live  the  angels, 
a  main  part  of  whose  business  is  to  push  and  pull  the  sun  and  planets  to 
and  fro.  .  .  .  Over  the  first  vault  is  a  vast  cistern  containing  the  waters 
(above  the  fii-mament),  and  the  angels  not  only  push  and  pull  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  light  the  earth,  but  also  open  and  close  the  heavenly 
windows  to  water  it.' 

This  conception  of  the  universe,  which  endured  for 
centuries,  survives  in  our  language  and  in  our  literature. 
Dr.  White  might  have  added  that  the  most  probable  deri- 
vation of  the  word  '  heaven  '  is  the  place  heaven,  heaved, 
or  lifted  up  above  the  earth.  And  so  recent  a  writer  as 
Drjden,  in  his  '  Annus  Mirabilis,'  could  venture  to  predict 
of  the  British  sailor : — 

'  Then  we  upon  our  globe's  last  ■\'erge  shall  go, 
And  view  the  ocean  leaning  on  the  sky ; 
From  thence  our  rolling  neighbours  we  shall  know, 
And  on  the  lunar  world  securely  pry. 

If  heaven  was  above  the  earth  it  was  natural  to  place  hell 
beneath  it.  And  a  mediseval  text-book  explained  the  red- 
ness of  the  sun  at  night  by  its  looking  down  upon  hell. 
Even  the  companions  of  Columbus  were  afraid  that  if  they 
sailed  too  far  across  the  unknown  ocean  they  might  reach 
the  boundaries  of  the  earth  and  topple  over  into  hell. 

It  perhaps  naturally  followed  from  this  conception  of  the 
universe  that  an  attempt  should  have  been  made  to  fix  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  And  this,  on  the  supposed  authority 
of  Ezekiel,  was  placed  at  Jerusalem.*  Within  the  last 
two  hundred  and  fifty  j^ears,  indeed — that  is,  after  the  time 
of  Galileo  and  Descartes— a  French  writer  endeavoured  to 
prove  that  the  exact  centre  of  the  earth  was  '  a  spot  marked 
*  on  the  pavement  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  that  on  this 
'  spot  once  stood  the  tree  which  boro  the  forbidden  fruit  and 
'  the  Cross  of  Christ.' 

If  these  errors  prevailed  through  long  centuries,  and  were 
supported  by  texts  taken  from  the  prophetical  writings,  it 
was   only   natural   that   errors    equally    grave   should  have 

*  '  This  is  Jerusalem.  I  have  set  it  in  the  midst  of  the  nations,' 
Ezekiel  v.  5  ;  of.  xxxviii.  12,  where  the  same  phrase  is  translated 
in  the  Septuagint  iirl  jov  o/x^aAov  riys  yiys.  In  the  '  Eumenides,' 
^schylus  calls  the  stone  on  the  altar  of  Delphi  '  the  earth's  navel.' 
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existed  about  tlie  age  of  the  earth  and  the  antiquity  of  man. 
No  part  of  the  Bible  is  so  well  known,  or  has  exercised  so 
profound  an  influence  on  thought,  as  the  first  chapter  of 
Genesis.  And  the  simple  language  in  which  the  story  of 
creation  is  told  by  the  divine  poet  naturally  impressed  on 
its  readers  a  belief  that  the  author  was  describing,  in  the 
exact  phraseology  of  science,  a  series  of  events  which  had 
been  supernaturally  revealed  to  him.  The  most  devout  men 
founded  on  this  narrative  and  on  the  subsequent  books  of 
Holy  Scripture  a  sj-steraatic  chronology.  Luther  declared, 
on  the  authority  of  Moses,  that  longer  ago  than  6,000  years 
the  world  did  not  exist.  Melanchthon  placed  the  creation  of 
man  at  3963  B.C.,  and  Pope  Urban  VIII.  at  5199  B.C. 
Archbishop  Usher,  after  years  of  profound  study,  arrived  at 
the  date,  which  is  still  printed  in  our  Bibles,  of  4004  B.C. ; 
and  Dr.  Lightfoot,  Vice-Chancellor  of  Cambridge,  declared 
with  more  precision  that  man  was  created  by  the  Trinity  on 
October  23,  4004  B.C.,  at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning.  With 
equal  precision  Luther  fixed  the  hour  at  which  Eve  ate  the 
forbidden  fruit  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

For  sixteen  centuries  of  our  era  crude  conclusions  of  this 
kind  were  almost  universally  accepted  by  educated  as  well 
as  by  uneducated  men.  The  more  correct  ideas  which  had 
prevailed  in  the  ancient  world  of  the  form  and  construction 
of  the  universe  were  either  completely  forgotten  or  every- 
where rejected ;  and  no  one  had  either  the  knowledge  or 
the  hardihood  which  were  required  to  dispute  the  inter- 
pretation placed  upon  Scripture  by  the  Church.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century,  however,  Copernicus, 
after  years  of  inquiry,  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  sun 
does  not  move  round  the  earth,  but  that  the  earth  and 
planets  move  round  the  sun.  Copernicus  was  at  that  time 
a  professor  at  Rome,  and  he  only  ventured  on  announcing 
his  great  discovery  as  a  scientific  curiosity  or  paradox.  He 
thought  it  wiser,  moreover,  to  return  to  Poland  before  he 
renewed  his  studies,  and  he  allowed  thirty  years  to  elapse 
before  he  gave  his  great  work  on  the  revolution  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  to  the  world.  He  entrusted  its  publication 
to  a  friend,  who  pleaded,  in  a  preface,  that  Copernicus  pro- 
pounded the  theory  of  the  earth's  movement,  not  as  a  fact, 
but  as  a  hypothesis.  The  preface  served  its  purpose.  For 
seventy  years  the  Church  maintained  a  comparative  silence 
on  the  new  discovery.  Reformers,  indeed,  like  Luther, 
Melanchthon,  and  Calvin,  condemned  the  novel  doctrine  as 
opposed  to  the  clear  authority  of  Scripture  ;  and  the  Church 
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of  Rome  burned  Giordano  Bruno  and  scattered  his  asTies  to 
the  winds ;  and  Bruno,  among  other  heresies,  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  Copernican  theory.  Two  g-enerations, 
however,  passed  before  the  discovery  of  Copernicus  Avas 
confirmed  by  the  telescope  of  Galileo,  and  the  struggle 
between  science  and  the  Church  reached  its  Marathon. 
Galileo's  telescope  revealed  two  things :  one,  the  satellites 
of  Jupiter  revolving  round  their  primary;  the  other,  the 
phases  of  Venus.  Both  things  v/ere  consistent  with  the 
truth  of  the  Copernican  theory,  both  were  opposed  to  the 
doctrine  which  the  Church  had  taught.  Galileo  was  sum- 
moned before  the  Inquisition,  and  was  required  by  the  Pope 
himself  to  renounce  the  view  that  the  sun  is  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system  and  immoveable,  and  that  the  earth  moves. 
And  the  treatment  which  he  thus  received  Avas  mild  com- 
pared with  that  to  which  he  was  exposed  in  his  old  age 
under  another  Pope.  Subjected  to  imprisonment,  to  in- 
dignity, to  threats  equivalent  to  torture,  he  was  forced 
publicly  to  pronounce  his  recantation  : — 

*  I,  Galileo,  being  in  my  seventieth  year,  being  a  prisoner  and  on  my 
knees,  and  before  your  Eminences,  having  before  my  eyes  the  Holy 
Gospel,  which  I  touch  with  my  hands,  abjure,  curse,  and  detest,  the 
error  and  the  heresy  of  the  movement  of  the  earth.' 

It  is  probable  that  the  Church,  throughout  its  whole 
history,  never  experienced  a  defeat  whose  consequences  were 
more  disastrous  than  those  which  naturally  ensued  from  its 
victory  over  Galileo.  Yet  it  is  only  fair  to  recollect  that 
the  struggle  in  which  the  theologians  were  engaged  must 
have  seemed  very  serious  to  the  divines  of  that  day.  We,  in 
our  time,  are  so  accustomed  to  the  truths  which  Copernicus 
had  revealed,  and  which  Galileo  had  established,  that  we 
hardly  realise  how  opposed  they  seemed  at  the  time  to  the 
Avhole  scheme  of  Christianity.  It  was  argued,  Avith  much 
plausibility,  that  the  story  of  tb.e  Old  Testament,  and — Avhat 
was  more  important — that  of  the  New  Testament,  rested  on 
the  assumption  that  the  earth  was  the  centre  of  the  universe. 
If  our  globe  were  once  degraded  from  its  proud  position,  it 
seemed  to  these  devout  men  impossible  to  resist  attacks  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Redemption.  It  was  one  thing,  they 
argued,  to  believe  that  God  himself  had  suffered  the  supreme 
agony  of  Calvary  in  atonement  for  the  sins  of  a  Avorld  round 
Avhich  the  heavenly  bodies  revolved,  and  for  whose  use,  as 
no  less  a  man  than  Milton  thought,  they  had  been  created. 
It  was  another  thing,  so  they  concluded,  to  believe  that  He 
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had  coudoscended  to  expiate  the  sins  of  the  inhabitants  of  a 
little  planet — a  mere  satellite  revolvin|[^  round  the  sun. 

Religious  men  may  thus  have  reasonably  thought  that  it 
was  worth  while  to  stamp  out  the  novel  heresy,  and  they 
must  certainly  have  congratulated  themselves  on  their 
success.  All  the  works  propounding  the  new  theory  were  placed 
on  the  Index ;  all  the  teachers  who  taught  the  new  theory 
were  removed  from  their  positions.  So  far  as  the  Church 
could  control  thought,  the  Church  prevented  the  propagation 
of  what  it  believed  to  be  error.  And  so  powerful  was  its  arm, 
so  difficult  was  it  to  resist  its  authority,  that,  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  Boscovich,  the  great  mathema- 
tician of  the  Jesuits,  thought  it  necessary  to  avert  ecclesi- 
astical censure  by  the  following  statement : — 

'  As  for  me,  full  of  respect  for  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  decrees 
of  the  Holy  Inquisition,  I  regard  the  earth  as  immovable.  Neverthe- 
less, for  simplicity  in  explanation,  I  will  argue  as  if  the  earth  moves, 
for  it  is  proved  that,  of  the  two  hypotheses,  the  appearances  favour 
this  idea.' 

As  time  rolled  on,  however,  the  position  of  the  Church 
became  more  and  more  untenable.  The  researches  of  later 
astronomers,  the  discoveries  of  Kepler  and  Newton,  proved 
distinctly  that  Galileo  was  right,  and  that  Urban  VIII.  was 
wrong.  In  itself  this  would  have  been  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence. There  is  nothing  fatal  to  a  man's  character  or  to  his 
cause  in  his  defending  an  old  superstition  which  he  sincerely 
believes.  What  was  fatal  to  the  Church  Avas  that  it  had 
decided  the  question  as  one  of  authority,  that  it  had  based 
its  attitude  towards  Galileo  on  its  assumed  right  to  interpret 
Scripture,  and  that  it  had  committed  itself  to  an  interpreta- 
tion which  had  been  proved  beyond  all  question  to  be  wrong. 
Nothing  could  have  prevented  the  ultimate  victory  of 
reason,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  Copernican  theory.  But 
a  very  little  foresight  might  have  prevented  the  more  serious 
consequence  to  the  Church — viz.  that  the  acceptance  of  the 
theory  showed  that  the  claim  of  infallibility  which  the 
Church  had  set  up  was  unfounded. 

It  would  have  been  well  for  the  Church  if  the  experience, 
which  it  thus  gained  in  its  first  contest  with  science,  had 
taught  it  prudence  in  other  matters.  But,  unfortunately, 
its  later  attitude  towards  geology  was  precisely  similar  to 
its  earlier  attitude  towards  astronomy.  The  problems  con- 
nected with  the  creation  of  the  world  were  to  be  decided  by 
the   text  of  Scripture,  and  the  Scriptural  text  was   to   be 
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accepted  as  literal  and  exact.  In  St.  Augustine's  words, 
'  Major  est  hujus  Scripturee  auctoritas  quara  omnis  humani 
*  ingenii  capacitas/  and  St.  Augustine's  saying  influenced 
liuman  thought  to  our  own  time,  if  it  does  not  even  influence 
it  to-day.  The  order  of  the  creation,  the  miraculous  inter- 
vention of  the  Deity  at  each  stage,  the  universality  of  the 
deluge,  were  accepted  as  facts,  and  the  theological  spirit 
resented  and  repressed  every  attempt  at  a  rational  or  scien- 
tific explanation  of  geological  phenomena.  Buffon,  who, 
about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  attempted  to 
'  state  simple  geological  truths,'  was  dragged  by  the  theo- 
logical faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  from  his  high  position,  com- 
pelled to  recant,  and  to  print  his  recantation.  He  was  forced 
to  say — 

'  I  declare  that  I  had  no  intention  to  contradict  the  text  of  Scripture  ; 
that  I  believe  most  firmly  all  therein  related  about  the  creation,  both 
as  to  order  of  lime  and  matter  of  fact.  I  abandon  everything  in  my 
book  respecting  the  formation  of  the  earth,  and  generally  all  which 
may  be  contrary  to  the  narrative  of  Moses.' 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  theology  had  not  derived  wisdom 
from  experience,  and  that  the  humiliation  which  it  had 
ultimately  encountered  from  its  contest  with  Galileo  did 
not  save  its  professors  from  the  folly  of  entering  into  a 
similar  contest  with  Buffon.  Yet,  in  excuse  of  the  theo- 
logians, it  ought  again  to  be  recollected  that  many  of  the 
foremost  men  of  the  age  were  on  the  side  of  authority,  and 
not  of  Buffon.  Years  after  Buffon  wrote,  indeed,  our  own 
poet  Cowper  professed  his  contempt  for  the  geologists. 

*  Some  drill  and  bore 
The  solid  earth,  and  from  the  strata  there 
Extract  a  register,  by  which  we  learn 
That  He  who  made  it,  and  revealed  its  date 
To  Moses,  was  mistaken  in  its  age.' 

But,  whatever  divines  might  think  and  poets  might  write 
in  the  eighteenth  century,  the  progress  of  geological  know- 
ledge in  the  nineteenth  century  forced  the  Church  to 
abandon  its  position;  and  how  rapidly  it  shifted  its  ground, 
as  discovery  succeeded  discovery,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
curious  anecdote  which  Dr.  White  gives  on  the  authority 
of  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter. 

*  You  are  familiar  '  (so  Dr.  Carpenter  wrote)  *  with  a  book  of  con- 
siderable value,  Dr.  W.  Smith's  "  Dictionary  of  the  Bible."  The  idea 
of  the  publisher  and  of  the  editor  was  to  give  as  much  scholarship  and 
such  results  of  modern  criticism  as  should  be  compatible  with  a  very 
judicious  conserv£itisrri.     There  wa,s  to  be  no  objection  to  geology,  but 
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the  universality  of  the  Deluge  was  to  be  strictly  maintained.  The 
editor  committed  the  article  "  Deluge  "  to  a  man  of  very  considerable 
ability,  but  when  the  article  came  to  him  he  found  that  it  was  so  exces- 
sively heretical  that  he  could  not  venture  to  put  it  in.  There  was  not 
time  for  a  second  article  under  that  head,  and  if  you  look  in  that 
Dictionary  you  will  find  under  the  word  Deluge  a  reference  to  Flood. 
Before  Flood  came,  a  second  article  had  been  commissioned  from  a 
source  that  was  believed  safely  conservative;  but  when  the  article 
came  in  it  was  found  to  be  worse  than  the  first.  A  third  article  was 
then  commissioned,  and  care  was  taken  to  secure  its  "  safety."  If  you 
look  for  the  word  Flood  in  the  Dictionary,  you  will  find  a  reference  to 
Noah.  Under  that  name  you  will  find  an  article  written  by  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  Cambridge,  of  Avhicli  I  remember  that  Bishop 
Colenso  said  to  me  at  the  time,  "  In  a  very  guarded  way  it  concedes 
the  whole  thing."  ' 

Yet,  after  all,  this  curious  history  only  recalls  the  saying 
which  Sir  C.  Lyell — if  "sve  recollect  rightly — attributed  to 
Agassiz  :  '  Whenever  a  new  and  startling  fact  is  brought  to 
'  light  in  science,  people  at  first  say  that  it  is  not  true,  then 
'  that  it  is  contrary  to  religion,  and,  lastly,  that  everybody 
'  know  it  before.' 

Astronomy  and  geology  were  only  two  of  the  fields  in 
wdiich  theologians  assumed  and  maintained  an  indefensible 
position.  The  story  of  the  Old  Testament  seemed  to  be 
irreconcileable  with  the  great  antiquity  of  the  human  race, 
and  a  literal  interpretation  of  Scripture  justified  the  infer- 
ence that  man  could  not  have  existed  for  more  than  some 
six  thousand  years  on  the  earth.  Hence  the  Church  again 
found  itself  committed  to  a  position  from  which,  sooner  or 
later,  it  was  certain  that  it  would  be  forced  to  recede.  The 
investigations  into  the  monuments  of  Egypt  and  into  the 
Assyrian  tablets  f)roved  conclusively  that  man  had  arrived  at 
an  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  at  a  period  more  remote 
than  that  which  theology  had  assigned  to  his  creation.  The 
discoveries  of  the  last  half-century,  the  revelations  which 
have  been  made  in  cavern  and  drift,  showed  equally  con- 
clusively that  man  had  existed  in  a  ruder  state  through 
countless  a3ons.  No  scientific  man  at  the  present  day  would 
venture  to  assign  a  date  to  man's  first  appearance  on  the 
earth,  but  every  scientific  man  would  place  it  at  a  period  so 
remote  that  our  previously  received  chronology  dwindles  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  it. 

Just,  however,  as  theologians,  relying  on  the  literal  inter- 
pretation which  they  had  themselves  placed  on  the  sacred 
text,  had  resisted  the  acceptance  of  astronomical  and 
geological  discovery,  so  they  felt  bound  to  reject  the  new 
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revelation  wliicli  liad  been  given  to  tlie  world  of  the 
antiquity  of  man.  But  just  as  we  think  ourselves  able  to 
appreciate  the  reasons  which  made  religious  men  oppose  the 
teachings  of  Galileo  and  Buffon,  so  for  our  part  we  can 
understand  their  hesitation  to  accept  the  new  revelation. 
For  the  discoveries  of  the  present  century,  in  establishing 
the  great  antiquity  of  the  human  race,  not  merely  destroyed 
the  chronolog}^  which  the  Church  had  laboriously  con- 
structed ;  they  concurrently  proved  that  man  from  his  first 
appearance  had  gradual!}'  risen  from  a  lower  to  a  higher 
position:  that  the  old  theory  which  the  Church  had 
endeavoured  to  extract  from  the  sacred  text,  and  which 
Milton  expressed  in  the  lines  that  Adam  was 

*  the  goodliest  man  of  men  since  born 
His  sons,  the  fairest  of  her  daughters  Eve,' 

was  incompatible  with  tlie  new  discoveries  which  the  ex- 
plorers of  cave  and  drift  were  making. 

In  its  attitude  towards  the  discoveries  of  the  last  three 
centuries,  the  Church  undoubtedly  did  much  to  arrest  the 
growth  of  knowledge.  But,  though  it  succeeded  in  dis- 
couraging research,  and  in  retarding,  perhaps,  the  intel- 
lectual developement  of  our  race,  it  was  powerless  to 
prevent  the  ultimate  victory  of  truth.  For  truth — as  the 
Church  might  have  recollected — '  endureth,  and  is  always 
*  strong ;  it  liveth  and  conquereth  for  evermore.'  If,  how- 
ever, the  Church  had  confined  itself  to  resisting  the  progress 
of  discovery,  it  would  not  have  seriously  detracted  I'rom  the 
sum  of  human  happiness.  The  mass  of  mankind  is  not 
dependent  for  its  comfort  or  its  welfare  on  a  right  under- 
standing, of  the  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  a 
correct  appreciation  of  the  antiquity  of  our  species ;  and 
men  and  women  might  have  lived  and  loved  and  worked  and 
wept,  without  any  sensible  reduction  of  their  joys  or  addi- 
tion to  their  sorrows,  if  they  had  continued  to  believe  that 
the  sun  moved  round  the  earth  and  that  Adam  was  created 
on  October  23,  4004  B.C. 

The  same  reasoning,  however,  which  induced  the  Church 
to  oppose  the  revelations  of  scientific  discovery  unfortunately 
prevailed  in  other  matters.  The  sacred  text,  so  it  thought, 
seemed  to  indicate  the  constant  intervention  of  the  Deity 
in  the  government  of  the  world.  It  was  not  merely  true 
that  God  had  created  the  sun,  the  moon,  the  stars,  the 
world,  and  man  himself  by  a  series  of  miracles.  He  had 
since  miraculously   interposed  in  the    management  of  the 
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greatest  as  well  as  of  the  smallest  affairs.  If  the  direct 
intervention  of  the  Deity  could,  as  it  was  thought,  be  traced 
in  other  matters,  it  was  especially  apparent  in  producing 
and  curing  disease.  And  this  idea,  which  has  been  preva- 
lent among  both  savage  as  well  as  civilised  nations,  seemed 
justified  and  ajjproved  by  the  language  of  the  Bible.  Such 
diseases  as  '  the  leprosy  of  Miriam  and  Uzziah,  the  boils  of 
'  Job,  the  dysentery  of  Jehoram,  the  witlierod  hand  of 
'  Jeroboam,  the  fatal  illness  of  Asa  [were  attributed]  to  the 
'  wrath  of  God  or  the  malice  of  Satan.'  And,  when  once  it 
was  established  that  cases  of  pai*ticular  illness  were  the 
direct  consequence  of  supernatural  agency,  it  followed, 
almost  naturally,  that  all  disease  was  due  to  the  same 
cause.  The  New  Testament  seemed  in  this  resjDect 
to  confirm  the  teachings  of  the  Old.  If  the  earlier  books 
had  shown  that  disease  was  due  to  the  wrath  of  God 
or  to  the  malice  of  the  devil,  the  Ncav  Testament 
seemed  equally  to  show  that  illness  occasioned  by  miracu- 
lous intervention  could  be  cured — perhaps  only  cured — ■ 
by  miracle. 

Five  hundred  years  before  Christ,  *  Hippocrates,  one  of  the 
*  greatest  names  in  history,  [had]  laid  tiie  foundations  of 
'  medical  science  upon  experience,  observation,  and  reason.* 

'  His  thought  was  passed  on  to  the  school  of  Alexandria,  and  there 
medical  science  was  developed  yet  further,  especially  by  such  men  as 
Herophilus  and  lOrasistratus.  Under  their  lead,  studies  in  human 
anatomy  began  by  dissection  ;  and  the  old  prejudice  which  had  weio-hed 
so  long  upon  science,  preventing  that  method  of  anatomical  investiga- 
tion without  whicli  there  can  be  no  real  results,  was  cast  aside  ap])a- 
rently  for  ever. 

*  But  with  the  coming  in  of  Christianity  a  great  new  chain  of  events 
Avas  set  in  motion  which  modified  this  developement  most  profoundly. 
The  influence  of  Christianity  on  the  healing  art  was  two-fold  :  there 
was  first  a  l^lessed  impulse — the  tliought,  aspiration,  example,  ideals 
and  spirit  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  This  spirit,  then  poured  into  the 
world,  flov/ed  down  through  the  ages,  promoting  self-sacrifice  for  tlie 
sick  and  Avretched.  Through  all  those  succeeding  centuries,  even 
through  the  rudest,  hospitals  and  infirmaries  sprang  up  along  this 
blessed  stream.  .  .  .  But  while  this  vast  influence,  poured  forth  from 
the  heart  of  the  Founder  of  Christianity,  streamed  tlirough  century 
after  century,  inspiring  every  development  ol"  mercy,  there  came  from 
those  who  organised  the  Church  which  bears  His  name  another  stream 
of  influence — a  theology  drawn  partly  from  prehistoric  conceptions  of 
imseen  powers,  partly  from  ideas  developed  in  the  earliest  historic 
nations,  but  especially  from  the  letter  of  the  Hebrew  and  Christian 
sacred  books. 

'  The  theology,  developed  out  of  our  sacred  literature  in  relation  to 
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the  cure  of  disease,  was  mainly  twofold  :  first,  there  was  a  new  and 
strong  evolution  of  the  old  idea  that  physical  disease  is  produced  by  the 
wrath  of  God  or  the  malice  of  Satan,  or  by  a  combination  of  both, 
which  theology  was  especially  called  in  to  explain ;  secondly,  there 
were  evolved  theories  of  miraculous  methods  of  cure,  based  upon  modes 
of  appeasing  the  Divine  anger,  or  of  thwarting  Satanic  malice.' 

Two  results  naturally  ensued  from  these  conclusions.  In 
the  first  place  legends  of  miracles  grew  up  in  particular 
places,  or  in  connexion  with  particular  persons  who  had 
passed  exceptionally  blameless  lives  ;  and,  in  the  next  place, 
people  who  were  persuaded  that  they  might  rely  on  the 
direct  interference  of  the  Deity  for  the  cure  of  disease,  natu- 
rally neglected  the  resources  which  science  placed  at  their 
disposal.  Dr.  White  traces  this  curious  history  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  second  volume.  In  doing  so,  he  partly 
covers  the  ground  which  Mr.  Lecky  has  already  traversed  in 
his  '  History  of  Rationalism.'  But  he  approaches  it  from  a 
new  standpoint,  and  deals  with  his  material  in  a  different 
manner.  The  rapid  growth  of  legend  he  illustrates  by  the 
life  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  shows  that  in  his  own  letters, 
which  are  very  numerous,  and  in  contemporary  writings,  there 
are  no  references  to  any  miracles  worked  by  the  saint,  and 
that  the  miracles  which  are  now  ascribed  to  him  gradually 
grew  up  after  his  death  : — 

'  For  example,  in  the  beginning  of  his  career,  during  a  journey  in 
Europe  with  an  ambassador,  one  of  the  servants,  in  fording  a  stream, 
got  into  deep  water,  and  was  in  danger  of  drowning.  Xavier  tells  us 
that  the  ambassador  prayed  very  earnestly,  and  that  the  man  finally 
struggled  out  of  the  stream.  But  his  biographers  tell  us  that  it  was 
Xavier  who  prayed,  and  finally,  by  the  later  writers,  Xavier  is  repre- 
sented as  lifting  horse  and  rider  out  of  the  stream  by  a  clearly  supei'- 
natural  act.' 

Again : — 

'  Throughout  his  letters,  Xavier  constantly  dwells  upon  his  difS- 
cullies  with  the  various  languages  of  the  different  tribes  among  Avhom 
he  went.  ...  In  the  early  biography,  Tursellinus  writes  :  "  Nothing 
Avas  a  greater  impediment  to  him  than  his  ignorance  of  the  Japanese 
tongues;  for,  ever  and  anon,  when  some  uncouth  expression  offended 
their  fastidious  and  delicate  ears,  the  awkward  speech  of  Francis  was  a 
cause  of  laughter."  But  Father  Bouhours,  a  century  later,  writing  of 
Xavier  at  the  same  period,  says  "  He  preached  in  the  afternoon  to  the 
Japanese  in  their  own  language,  but  so  naturally  and  with  so  luuch 
ease  that  he  could  not  be  taken  for  a  foreigner."  Nor  was  even  this 
sufficient :  to  make  the  legend  complete,  it  was  finally  declared  that, 
when  Xavier  addressed  the  natives  of  various  tribes,  each  heard  the 
sermon  in  his  own  language.' 
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Thus,  in  mediEBval  times,  legends  of  miracles  grew  up  almost 
naturally  among  a  credulous  and  unscientific  people.  And 
the  same  men  who  resolutely  refused  to  receive  the  great 
truths  which  science  was  slowly  revealing  to  them,  because 
they  were  inconsistent  with  the  interpretation  which  they 
had  themselves  placed  on  the  sacred  text,  readily  accepted 
the  quaint  legends  of  miracles  which  they  were  able 
to  reconcile  with  the  language  of  Holy  Scripture.  And 
these  opinions — perhaps  logically,  and  at  any  rate  naturally 
- — led  to  other  conclusions.  Since  supernatural  means  were 
so  readily  available,  there  seemed  to  these  pious  peoj^le  some- 
thing irreligious  in  having  recourse  to  natural  means.  Had 
not  death  been  the  fate  of  Asa,  who,  when  he  was  seized 
with  gout  in  his  old  age,  '  sought  not  to  the  Lord,  but  to 
'  the  physicians  '? 

'Hence  it  was  that  St.  Bernard  declared  that  monks  who  took 
medicine  were  guilty  of  conduct  unbecoming  to  religion.  Hence  [too] 
the  Lateran  Council,  about  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  for- 
bade physicians,  under  pain  of  exclusion  from  the  Church,  to  under- 
take medical  treatment  without  calling  in  ecclesiastical  advice.' 

The  attitude  which  the  religious  world  thus  adopted,  at  a 
period  when  the  power  of  the  Church  made  itself  felt  in 
every  household,  would  alone  have  seriously  interfered  with 
the  progress  of  medical  knowledge.  But  the  Church  placed 
a  still  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  science  by  denouncing 
dissection  and  anatomy.  These  operations,  so  essential  both 
for  the  discovery  and  the  cure  of  disease,  were  regarded  as 
irreligious  because  the  body  was  the  temple  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  which  it  was  sacrilege  to  interfere,  and  because 
the  shedding  of  blood  was  supposed  to  be  illegal.  While 
these  ideas  continued  to  prevail  the  best  men  naturally 
shrank  from  the  practice  of  surgery,  and  superstition  reigned 
supreme  because  no  one  resorted  to  the  methods  which  would 
have  best  served  to  promote  knowledge,  and  so  to  dissipate 
ignorance. 

The  Church,  moreover,  inferred  from  various  passages  in 
Scripture  that  disease  was  sent  by  God  as  a  judgement  for 
sin,  and  that  consequently  those  Avho  sought  to  stamp  out 
disease  by  human  methods  were  directly  interfering  Avith  the 
operations  of  the  Deity  and  pi'ovoking  Him  to  greater  anger. 
A  little  more  than  a  century'-  ago  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England,  preaching  against  inoculation,  declared  that 
Job's  distemper  was  probably  confluent  small  pox ;  that  he 
had  been  doubtless   inoculated  by  the  devil  ;  that  diseases 
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are  sent  by  Providence  for  the  punishment  of  sin,  and  that 
the  proposed  attempt  to  prevent  them  is  a  diabolical 
operation.  In  the  same  century  it  vv^as  similarly  argued 
that  'inoculation  is  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogatives 

*  of  Jehovah,  whose  right  it  is  to  wound  and  to  smite ; ' 
and  the  beautiful  language  of  Hosea,  '  Come,  and  let  us 
'  return  to  the  Lord.     For  He  hath  torn,  and  He  will  heal 

*  us  :  He  hath  smitten   and  He  will  bind  us  up.     After  two 

*  days  He  will  revive  us :  in  the  third  day  He  will  raise  us 

*  up,'  was  quoted  to  prove  that  the  cure  of  disease  was  with 
God,  and  not  to  be  effected  by  human  agency. 

If  the  reasoning  to  which  wo  have  referred  induced  the 
Church  to  believe  that  illness  was  the  punishment  of  sin  in 
the  individual,  the  same  train  of  thought  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  epidemics  were  the  punishment  of  national  trans- 
gression. The  Old  Testament  contained  familiar  examples 
of  plagues  arrested  by  the  prayers  of  a  high  priest  and  the 
burnt  offerings  of  a  king  ;  and  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  owes 
its  name  to  the  circumstance  that,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible 
pestilence,  Gregory  the  Great  fancied  that  he  saw  the 
Archangel  Michael  sheathing  a  flaming  sword  over  the 
mausoleum  of  Hadrian.  These  examples  naturally  made  a 
profound  impression  on  ages  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  hygiene, 
and  hence,  '  at  the  appearance  of  any  pestilence,  the  Church 

*  authorities,  instead  of  devising  sanitary  measures,  generally 
'  preached  the  necessity  of  immediate  atonement  for  offences 
'  against  the  Almighty.' 

Another  explanation  was,  however,  occasionally  given  of 
the  occurrence  of  epidemic  disease.  Plagues,  it  was 
thought,  were  not  always  due  to  the  wrath  of  God  ;  they 
were  occasionally  caused  by  the  malice  of  the  devil.  And 
the  devil,  in  bringing  these  disasters  upon  the  human  race, 
was  supposed  to  avail  himself  of  the  agency  of  the  Jews  and 
of  witches.  It  was  noticed,  or  believed,  that  the  Jews 
suffered  less  severely  than  the  Christians  in  time  of  pesti- 
lence. Whether  this  Avas  really  the  case  or  not  it  is 
probably  impossible  to  determine  A  fact  which,  at  the 
present  time,  could  not  be  established  without  careful 
statistical  investigation,  cannot  be  asserted  of  an  age  when 
there  was  no  statistical  knowledge.  But  it  is  possible  that 
the  simjole  sanitary  rules  which  Moses  had  prescribed,  and 
which  were  still  observed,  coupled  with  abstention  from 
certain  kinds  of  food,  may  have  secured  for  the  Jews  com- 
parative immunity  from  some  of  the  more  prevalent  dis- 
orders.    At  any  rate,  the  mediseval  world  concluded  that 
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*  Their  immunity  resulted  from  protection  by  Satan,  and  that  this 
protection  was  repaid,  and  pestilence  caused  by  tlieir  wholesale  poison- 
ing of  Christians.  As  a  result  of  this  mode  of  thought,  attempts  were 
made  in  all  parts  of  Europe  to  propitiate  the  Almighty,  to  thwart 
Satan,  and  to  stop  the  plague  by  torturing  and  murdering  the  Jews. 
Throughout  Europe,  during  great  j^estilences  we  hear  of  extensive 
burnings  of  this  devoted  people.  In  Bavaria,  at  the  time  of  the  Black 
Death,  it  is  computed  that  twelve  thousand  Jews  thus  perished ;  in  the 
small  town  of  Erfurt  the  number  is  said  to  have  been  three  thousand  ; 
in  Strasburg  the  Kue  Brulee  remains  as  a  monument  to  the  two 
thousand  Jews  burned  there  for  poisoning  the  wells  and  causing  the 
plague  of  13-18  ;  at  the  royal  castle  of  Chinon,  near  Tours,  an  immense 
trench  was  dug,  tilled  with  blazing  wood,  and  in  a  single  day  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  Jews  were  burned.  As  late  as  1527,  the  people  of 
Pavia,  being  threatened  with  plague,  appealed  to  St.  Bernardino  of 
Feltro,  who  during  his  life  had  been  a  fierce  enemy  of  the  Jews,  and 
they  passed  a  decree  promising  that  if  the  saint  would  avert  the  pesti- 
lence they  would  expel  the  Jews  from  the  city.  The  saint  apparently 
accepted  the  bargain,  and  in  due  time  the  Jews  were  expelled.' 

The  attitude  of  the  Olnircli  towards  the  Jews  was,  after 
all,  only  due  to  inferential  reasoning ;  its  attitude  towards 
witches,  on  the  contrary,  Avas  based  on  the  text  of  Holy 
Scripture.  "J^hat  such  a  thing  as  witchcraft  existed  seemed 
evident  from  the  well-known  story  of  the  Witch  of  Endor, 
and  from  St.  Paul  including  witchcraft  among  the  works  of 
the  flesh.  That  it  was  the  "will  of  God  that  witches  should 
be  slain  seemed  equally  evident  from  tbc  positive  direction, 
'  Thou  slialt  not  suffer  a  witch  to  live.'  Even  within  the  last 
hundred  and  thirty  years  Wesley  uttered  his  famous  declara- 
tion, '  The  giving  up  of  witchcraft  is,  in  effect,  the  giving 
'  up  of  the  Bible  ; '  and  it  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  sur- 
prising that  in  an  earlier  and  less  critic.il  age  Pope  after 
Pope  issued  bull  after  bull  '  exhorting  the  inquisitors  of 
'  heresy  and  witchcraft  to  use  greater  diligence  against  the 
*  human  agents  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness.'  At  last  Pope 
Innocent  VIII.  in  1481  issued  the  bull  Summis  Desi- 
derantes,  which,  according  to  Dr.  White^  '  of  all  docu- 
'  ments  issued  from  Rome,  Imperial  and  Papal,  has  doubtless, 
'  first  and  last,  cost  the  greatest  shedding  of  innocent 
'  blood.'  The  bull  '  committed  the  Church  to  the  idea  that 
'  witches  are  a  great  cause  of  disease,  storms,  and  various 
'ills  which  afllict  humanity;'  and,  under  its  authority, 
witch-finding  inquisitors  were  sent  out  to  scour  Europe,  and 
a  manual  was  prepared  for  their  use — the  '  Witch-hammer,' 
Malleus  Maleficarum. 

The  investigations  of  the  inquisitors  naturally  produced 
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the  very  evidence  whicli  seemed  to  justify  their  proceedings. 
Wretched  creatures,  subjected  to  torture,  were,  of  course, 
easily  persuaded  to  confess  the  things  which  the  inquisitors 
desired ;  and  the  rack  therefore  provided  an  indefinite 
supply  of  victims.  The  Reformed  Church  vied  with  the 
Church  of  Rome  in  its  activity  in  searching  out  witches. 
In  Germany  '  women  were  sent  to  torture  and  death  by 
'  thousands,  and  with  them  from  time  to  time  men  and 
'^  children.'  Mr.  Lecky,  whose  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
fuller  than  that  of  Dr.  White_,  has  described  the  ferocity  of 
the  persecution  in  Scotland.  '  Scotch  witchcraft,'  he  says, 
'  was  but  the  result  of  Scotch  Puritanism,  and  it  faithfully 
'  reflected  the  character  of  its  parent.' 

Horrible,  however,  as  these  persecutions  were,  and  greatly 
as  we  are  now  disposed  to  condemn  those  who  initiated  and 
conducted  them,  it  is  only  fair  to  recollect  that  the  views  of 
the  Church  towards  witchcraft  were  supported  by  the  most 
learned  men  of  the  age,  and  that  they  accurately  reflected 
the  prevalent  opinion  of  the  centuries  in  which  they 
occurred. 

'  It  is  impossible  to  deny  '  (wrote  Mr.  Lecky)  '  that  the  books  in 
defence  of  the  belief  are  not  only  far  more  numerous  than  the  later 
Avorks  against  it,  but  that  they  also  represent  far  more  learning, 
dialectic  skill,  and  even  general  ability.  For  many  centuries  the  ableat 
men  were  not  only  unwilling  to  repudiate  the  superstition ;  they  often 
pressed  forward  earnestly,  and  Avith  the  most  intense  conviction,  to 
defend  it.  Indeed,  during  the  period  when  witchcraft  was  most  pre- 
valent, there  were  few  writers  of  real  eminence  who  did  not,  on  some 
occasion,  take  especial  pains  to  throw  the  weight  of  their  authority  into 
the  scale.' 

If  these  words  describe  the  attitude  of  men  of  ability,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  masses  of  the  people  were 
firmly  persuaded  of  the  existence  of  witchcraft.  Some  of  us 
mny  doubt  whether,  even  in  the  present  day,  the  old  belief 
in  the  reality  of  Satanic  possession  does  not  find  some 
votaries  in  every  village. 

It  is  impossible  to  measure  the  extent  of  suffering  which 
was  inflicted  on  the  human  race  for  many  centuries  by  the 
persecutions  thus  originated  on  a  literal  interpretation  of 
a  text  of  Scripture.  '  An  eminent  authority  estimates  the 
'  number  of  victims  sacrificed  during  [one]  century  in 
'  Germany  alone  at  over  a  hundred  thousand.'  And  the 
mere  tale  of  those  who  suffered  only  reveals  a  portion  of  the 
mischief  inflicted  on  humanity.  The  habitual  contempla- 
tion of  suffering  deadens  the  sympathies  of  our  race,  and 
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men  accustomed  to  the  spectacle  of  misery  cease  to  feel 
compassion  for  the  pain  of  their  fellow-men.  Thus  the 
main  lessons  which  the  Bible  ouglit  to  have  taught,  and 
which  it  was  intended  to  teach,  were  obscured  by  the  in- 
sistence of  the  religious  world  on  the  duty  of  carrying  out 
the  injunctions  of  one  or  two  of  the  harsher  texts  in  the 
Jewish  code.  And  the  very  books  which,  read  as  a  whole, 
would  have  impressed  on  society  the  righteousness  of  mercy 
and  compassion,  were  strained  to  justify  a  policy  of 
slaughter  and  torture.  Rome  and  Geneva  were  equally 
occupied  in  enforcing  the  letter  aiid  neglecting  tlie  spirit 
of  sacred  literature,  and  they  furnished,  in  doing  so,  a  new 
illustration  of  St.  Paul's  saying,  ^  The  letter  killeth,  but 
'  the  spirit  giveth  life.'  Nor  Avas  this  the  only  untoward 
consequence  which  resulted  from  a  literal  obedience  to  the 
directions  of  isolated  texts.  So  long  as  the  world  retained 
the  belief  that  epidemics  were  due  to  the  wrath  of  God 
and  the  malice  of  Satan,  it  seemed  useless  to  devise  any 
precautions  against  the  propagation  and  spread  of  disease. 
The  plainest  rules  of  sanitary  science,  the  most  ordinary 
suggestions  of  common  sense,  Avere  disregarded  by  genera- 
tions who  deemed  that  the  surest  method  of  arresting  a 
plague  was  to  be  found  in  the  burning  of  Jews  and  witches. 
The  common  idea  that  the  wells  had  been  poisoned  was 
usually  true  enough.  But  the  people  had  not  the  sense  to 
perceive  that  the  poisoning,  which  they  attributed  to  the 
agents  of  Satan,  was  really  due  to  their  own  neglect  in 
permitting  the  contamination  of  the  water  with  the  filth 
from  their  dwellings.  Persecution  may  have  claimed  its 
victims  by  the  hundred  thousand,  but  the  neglect  of  sanitary 
science — which  the  train  of  thought  leading  to  persecution 
occasioned — swept  away  the  people  by  millions. 

It  is  a  melancholy  reflection  that,  if  the  interpreters  of 
Holy  Scripture  had  only  insisted  on  obedience  to  other 
directions  of  the  Pentateuch  with  the  same  urgency  with 
which  they  persisted  in  stamping  out  witchcraft,  much  of 
this  suffering  might  doubtless  have  been  avoided.  The 
criminal  code  which  is  embodied  iu  the  Pentateuch  con- 
tained, as  was  only  natural  from  the  period  in  which  it  was 
composed,  some  harsh  laws.*     But  the  sanitary  code,  which 

*  Even  here,  hoAvever,  the  fault  of  the  religious  world  was  in  taking 
isolated  texts  a=  the  basis  of  conduct,  and  in  neglecting  the  context. 
The  verse  in  Exodus,  for  example,  '  Thou  shalt  not  suffer  a  witch  to 
live,'  is  followed  almost  immediately  (two  verses  only  intervening)   by 
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was  laid  down  in  the  same  boolc,  was  far  in  advance  of  tlie 
age  in  wliicli  it  was  first  promulgated.  The  plain  directions 
which  had  been  given  b}'  Moses  for  the  disposal  of  refuse  and 
for  the  cleansing  of  the  person  might,  if  they  had  been 
followed,  have  proved  as  powerful  as  the  burning  of  Jew  and 
witch  proved  impotent  to  avert  the  march  of  plague  and 
sickness.  Unhappily,  however,  by  a  curious  perversion  of 
ideas,  these  precepts,  though  embodied  in  the  same  sacred 
books,  were  wholly  neglected ;  and  the  religious  world,  in 
the  earlier  centuries  of  Christianity,  persuaded  itself  that 
living  in  filth  was  an  evidence  of  sanctity  : — 

'  St,  Jerome  and  the  breviary  of  the  Roman  Chiircli  dwell  with 
imction  on  the  fact  that  St.  Hilarion  lived  his  whole  life  long  in  utter 
physical  uncleanliness ;  St.  Athanasins  glories  St.  Anthony  because 
he  had  never  washed  his  feet ;  St.  Abraham's  most  striking  evidence 
of  holiness  Avas  that  for  fifty  years  he  washed  neither  his  hands  nor  his 
feet ;  St.  Sylvia  never  washed  any  part  of  her  body  save  her  fingers; 
St.  Euphraxia  belonged  to  a  convent  in  which  the  nuns  religiously 
abstained  from  bathing  ;  St.  Mary  of  Egypt  was  eminent  for  filthiness  ; 
St.  Simon  Stylites  was  in  this  respect  unspeakable — ^the  least  that  can 
be  said  is  that  he  lived  in  ordure  and  stench  intolerable  to  his 
visitors.' 

And  the  people  who  tolerated  and  even  admired  these  filthy 
habits,  vainl}'  attempted  to  stop  disease  by  burning  witches 
and  persecuting  Jews. 

There  was,  moreover,  one  form  of  illness  which  has  un- 
ha.ppily  always  pievailed  in  the  world,  and  which  the  Church 
thought  that  it  had  special  authority  for  attributing  to  Satan. 
In  the  centuries  which  preceded  as  in  those  which  immedi- 
ately followed  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  a 
series  of  great  men  had  propounded  the  truth  that  madness 
is  a  disease  of  the  brain,  and  that  its  proper  treatment  must 
be  gentle  and  kind. 

'  This  evolution  of  Divine  truth  was  interrupted  by  theology.  There 
set  into  the  early  Church  a  current  of  belief  which  was  destined  to 
bring  all  these  noble  acquisitions  of  science  and  religion  to  nought,  and, 
during  centuries,  to  inflict  tortures,  physical  and  mental,  upon  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  innocent  men  and  women — a  belief  which  held  its 
cruel  sway  for  nearly  eighteen  centuries ;  and  this  belief  was  that 
madness  was  mainly  or  largely  possession  by  the  devil.' 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  refer  to  the  well-known  passages  of 

these  precepts  :  '  Thou  shalt  neither  vex  a  stranger  nor  oppress  him,  for 
ye  were  strangers  in  the  land  of  Egypt.  Ye  shall  not  afflict  any  Avidow 
or  fatherless  child.'  The  one  text  ought  to  have  saved  the  Jew,  the 
other  ought  to  have  preserved  many  a  witch  from  torture. 
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tlio  Old  and  New  Testament  on  which  this  belief  was 
originally  founded.  It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  relate 
that  during  many  centuries  the  Church  followed  the  example 
of  its  Divine  founder,  by  the  kindly  treatment  of  the  unfortu- 
nate people,  who,  whether  they  were  possessed  or  merely  ill, 
were  evidently  insane.  But,  as  the  power  of  the  Church 
increased,  and  the  kindlier  instincts  of  the  earlier  Christian 
centuries  gradually  gave  way  to  the  harsher  discipline 
which  was  introduced  by  later  generations,  the  gentle  treat- 
ment of  the  insane  was  rejected  for  rougher  methods. 
'  The  first  main  weapon  against  the  indwelling  Satan  con- 
'  tinned  to  be  the  exorcism.'  But,  if  the  devil  would  not 
yield  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Church  or  to  kindly  persuasion, 
it  was  necessary,  so  it  was  argued,  to  have  recourse  to  sterner 
methods.  The  main  characteristic  of  Satan  was  supposed 
to  be  pride. 

'  Tlierefore,  the  first  thing  to  do  in  driving  him  out  o£  a  lunatic  was 
to  strike  a  fatal  blow  at  his  pride.  This  theory  Avas  carried  out 
logically,  to  the  letter.  The  treatises  on  the  subject  simply  astound 
one  by  their  wealth  of  blasphemous  and  obscene  epithets  which  it  was 
allowable  for  the  cxorci.'^t  to  iise  in  casting  out  devils.  .  .  .  Efforts 
were  also  made  to  drive  him  out  with  filthy  and  rank-smelling  drugs.' 

And  when  all  these  means  failed  more  cruel  methods  were 
resorted  to. 

*  One  of  the  least  terrible  of  these  punishments,  and  perhaps  the 
most  common  of  all,  was  that  of  scourging  demons  out  o£  the  body  of 
the  lunatic.  .  .  ,  But  if  the  disease  continued,  as  it  naturally  would 
after  such  treatment,  the  authorities  frequently  felt  justified  in  driving 
out  the  demons  by  torture.* 

It  is  horrible  to  reflect  that,  for  more  than  a  thousand  years, 
the  idea  that  lunacy  was  the  result  of  demoniacal  possession 
continued  to  influence  thought  and  to  afflict  the  insane. 
Happily,  in  the  sixteenth  century  a  few  bold  and  wise  men 
ventured  to  stem  the  popular  current,  and  to  pronounce  that 
madness  was  a  disease  which  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
physician.  But  centuries  were  still  to  pass  before  their 
wise  counsels  were  to  achieve  the  triumph  which  they  de- 
served. Though  doubt  continued  to  gain  adherents,  the 
religious  world  was  able  to  resist  the  teachings  of  mercy  and 
sense,  just  as,  at  the  same  time,  they  were  able  to  prevent 
the  acceptance  of  the  revelations  which  Copernicus  was 
making.  It  was  only  at  the  end  of  the  last  century  that 
Pinet — made  physician  at  the  Bicetre,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive lunatic  asylums  in  France — was  able,  by  his  example 
and  success,  to  prove  to  the  world  the  error  of  its  ways. 
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'  What  the  exorcisms  and  fetiches  and  prayers  and  processions, 
and  drinking  of  holy  water,  and  ringing  of  bells,  had  been  unable  to 
accomplish  during  eighteen  hundred  years,  he  achieved  in  a  few 
months.  His  method  was  simple  :  for  the  brutality  and  cruelty  which 
had  prevailed  up  to  that  time,  he  substituted  kindness  and  gentleness. 
The  possessed  were  taken  out  of  their  dungeons,  given  sunny  rooms, 
and  allowed  the  liberty  of  pleasant  ground  for  exercise.  At  the  same 
time  the  mental  power  of  each  patient  was  developed  by  its  fitting 
exercise,  and  disease  was  met  with  remedies  sanctioned  by  experiment, 
observation  and  reason.  Thus  was  gained  one  of  the  greatest,  though 
one  of  the  least  known,  triumphs  of  modern  science  and  humanity.' 

We  have  endeavoured  in  the  preceding  pages  to  follow  Dr. 
White  in  tracing-  the  unfortunate  consequences  which  the 
interpretation  of  particular  texts  bj  theologians  have  en- 
tailed on  the  world.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
attitude  which  the  religious  world  assumed  arrested  the 
growth  of  knowledge  and  inflicted  a  horrible  measure 
of  suffering  on  mankind,  and  that  these  results  were 
uniformly  due  to  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  text  of  particular 
passages,  and  to  a  complete  neglect  of  the  spirit  of  the  Bible. 
For,  whatever  views  different  persons  may  entertain  on  the 
inspiration  of  Scripture,  or  even  on  the  precise  limits  which 
we  are  to  impose  on  one  of  these  words,  and  the  exact 
meaning  which  we  are  to  attach  to  the  other,  few  persons 
would  venture  to  deny  that  the  Old  Testament  records  the' 
history  of  a  people  whose  prophets  and  exponents  are  con- 
tinually acquiring  fresh  knowledge  of  the  highest  things, 
and  that  the  chief  lesson  of  the  New  Testament  is  the  duty 
of  mercy  and  compassion.  It  is  melancholy  to  reflect  that 
the  Church,  while  inferring  from  the  literal  interpretation 
of  Christ's  Avords  the  realit}^  of  demoniacal  possession,  should 
have  substituted  for  His  soothing  and  kindly  treatment  of 
the  insane  the  whip  and  the  torture  chamber.  Yet,  while 
so  far  we  are  thoroughly  at  one  with  our  author,  we  think . 
that  he  hardly  makes  sufficient  allowance  for  the  men  whom 
he  unreservedly  condemns.  It  is  not  easy  for  us,  who  have 
grown  up  in  the  freer  atmosphere,  and  amidst  the  enlightened 
literature  of  the  nineteenth  century,  to  understand  the  posi- 
tion or  the  prejudices  of  an  Urban  VIII.,  a  Luther,  or  even 
of  John  Wesley.  Their  religion  was  constructed  on  the 
theory  that  the  whole  Bible  was  of  equal  authority  as  the 
revealed  Word  of  God,  and  that  no  particular  text  could  be 
set  aside  without  loosening'  and  damagino^  the  whole  struc- 
ture.  They  thought  it  impossible  to  apply  a  metaphorical  or 
rational  interpretation  to  isolated  texts  without  undermining 
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the  founclations  on  which  the  Church  and  Christianity  itself 
were  based. 

Serious  as  was  the  mistake  which  the  Church  thus  made, 
the  chief  sufferer  from  it  was  the  Church  itself.  As  one  by 
one  the  old  doctrines  to  which  Pope  and  Reformer  had 
equally  committed  themselves  had  to  be  abandoned,  proof 
after  proof  was  afforded  that  the  claim  of  the  Church  to 
infallibility  as  an  expounder  of  science  was  untenable. 
Thinking  men  thenceforward  saw  that  the  mission  of  science 
was  distinct  from  the  mission  of  the  Church,  that  science 
and  religion  had  each  their  own  fields  to  occupy  and  to 
cultivate,  and  that  the  true  method  of  avoiding  conflict 
between  the  two  was  for  each  of  them  to  leave  the  otlier  in 
undisturbed  possession  of  its  own  ground.  As  Dr.  White 
himself  contended,  in  lecturing  in  New  York — 

'  In  all  modern  history,  interference  ■with  science  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  religion,  no  matter  how  conscientious  such  interference 
may  have  been,  has  resulted  in  the  direst  evils  both  to  religion  and  to 
science,  and  invariably ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  all  untrammelled 
scientific  investigation,  no  matter  how  dangerous  to  religion  some  of 
its  stages  may  have  seemed  for  the  time  to  be,  has  invariably  resulted 
in  the  highest  good  both  of  religion  and  science.' 

We  may  perhaj^s  add  to  this  just  remark  that  however  much 
the  cause  of  religion  may  in  the  first  instance  have  suffered 
from  its  conflict  with  science,  the  new  revelation  which 
had  been  made  to  man  has  produced  a  higher  idea  of  God 
than  had  previously  prevailed  in  the  world.  Just  as  in  the 
Old  Testament,  the  idea  of  God  had  been  insensibly  raised 
from  the  God  of  a  family  to  the  God  of  a  nation,  and  from 
the  God  of  a  nation  to  the  God  of  the  universe,  so  in 
modern  Europe  the  anthropomorphic  God  of  our  ancestors, 
who  employed  the  angels  to  push  the  planets  across  the 
firmament,  to  open  the  windows  of  heaven,  and  to  cut  down 
with  the  sword  of  pestilence  the  inhabitants  of  rebellious 
cities,  has  gi-adually  and  insensibly  given  place  to  the  idea 
of  a  Deity  whose  omnipotence  we  recognise  by  the  univer- 
sality and  eternity  of  His  laws.  We  see  that  the  largest 
affairs  of  the  universe  and  the  smallest  changes  which  aflect 
our  own  planet  are  alike  regulated  by  an  immutable  law; 
and  that  the  highest  achievement  which  man  has  yet 
wrought  is  that  a  few  of  the  foremost  of  his  species  have 
been  enabled  to  explain  to  us,  not  the  origin,  but  the  opera- 
tion of  these  laws. 

No  doubt  different  individuals  have  been  affected  in 
various  ways  by  this  revelation.  Some  men  have  felt  their 
whole  religious  nature  elevated  and  enlarged  by  their  con- 
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sciousness  of  the  existence  of  '  a  Power  divine  that  moves 
'  to  good ;  only  its  laws  endure.'  Others,  on  the  contrary, 
unable  to  get  behind  the  Law,  which  they  recognise,  to  its 
origin,  replace  God  by  some  fiction  of  their  own,  which 
they  label  matter  or  nature,  force  or  motion ;  while  others 
again,  conscious  of  their  own  inability  to  explore  the  hidden 
secrets  of  the  universe,  think  their  only  logical  position  is 
to  refrain  from  any  decision  and  to  profess  themselves 
Agnostic,  or  unable  to  know  the  truth.  Yet  we  sometimes 
think  that  these  men  are  all  much  nearer  one  another  than 
their  names  and  their  professed  opinions  indicate.  All  re- 
cognise a  Power  which  they  cannot  explain,  a  Law  which 
they  cannot  trace  to  its  origin.  The  Materialist  calls  that 
Power  force  or  motion ;  the  Theist  worships  it  as  God. 
But  both  Materialist  and  Theist  are  agreed  that  this  unseen 
and  incomprehensible  Power  can  be  partially  seen  and  com- 
prehended through  its  laws,  which  endured  before  life  had 
its  origin  on  this  planet,  and  which  shall  endure  after  its 
final  extinction. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  the  wider  knowledge  which  now 
prevails  on  these  subjects  may  make  it  impossible  for  the 
Church  to  resume  in  the  future  its  old  attitude  towards 
science.  The  Church,  indeed,  is  not  likely  to  be  confronted 
hereafter  with  such  tremendous  issues  as  the  revelation  of 
the  Copernican  theory  or  the  discovery  of  the  great  antiquity 
of  man.  But  we  live  in  an  nge  of  investigation.  Every 
year  is  adding  to  our  knowledge  of  the  universe  and  of  the 
world.  Any  month,  any  day,  may  produce  some  new 
revelation  which  may  appear,  at  first  sight,  inconsistent 
with  the  interpretation  that  the  religious  world  has  hitherto 
placed  on  some  particular  passage  of  Holy  Scripture.  But 
the  history  of  the  preceding  centuries  should  convince  us 
that  religion  itself  will  not  suffer  because  we  may  be  forced 
to  read  a  new  meaning  into  some  texts  of  the  Bible.  The 
God  of  the  Bible  is  the  God  of  truth  and  of  knowledge,  and 
His  empire  in  men's  hearts  must  be  enlarged  by  the  wider 
diffusion  of  the  one,  and  by  man's  nearer  attainment  to  the 
other.  For  knowledge  (as  Mr.  Disraeli  said  years  ago  in 
one  of  the  finest  passages  in  modern  oratory)  '  is  like  the 
'  mystic  ladder  in  the  patriarch's  dream.  Its  base  rests  on 
'  the   primseval   earth ;    its    crest   is    lost    in   the    shadowy 

*  splendour  of  the  empyrean ;  and  the  great  authors  who  for 
'  traditionary  ages  have  held  the  chain  of  science  and  philo- 
'  sophy,  of  poesy  and  erudition,   are  the  angels,  ascending 

*  and  descending  the  sacred  scale,  maintaining  the  communi- 
'  cation  between  man  and  Heaven.' 


\ 
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Art.  V. — 1.  Epic  and  Uomanre.     B}- W.  P.  TvEK.    London: 
1897. 

2.  FlourishiiKj  of  Romance  and  Rise  of  Allegory.     By  George 
Saintsburt,  M.A.     Edinburgh  and  London  :  1807. 

Tt  is  possibly  in  accordance  with  some  of  those  undefined 
hiws  which  regulate  phases  of  literary  invention  that  as 
with  the  lapse  of  centuries  the  genuine  romance  readers 
become  fewer,  the  romance  critics  mcrease  and  multiply. 
The  audiences  who  read  for  pleasure  the  long  and  tangled 
narratives  of  the  ages  of  chivalry  are  past  and  gone.  In 
their  stead  a  new  audience  has  arisen,  and  in  place  of  the 
idler,  to  whom  the  romance  represented  a  stoiy,  we  have  the 
scholar,  to  whom  it  offers  a  problem.  The  pastime  of  the 
old  world  has  become  the  study  of  the  new.  Questions 
historical,  geographical,  and  critical — questions  of  the  spe- 
cialist— have  gathered  themselves  together  around  volumes 
whose  intrinsic  charm,  despite  artificialities  of  narration, 
formalities  of  rhetoric  and  ornament,  despite  all  the  accumu- 
lated pedantries  of  a  gradually  developed  literary  method, 
was  their  simplicity  of  motive  and  the  direct  sincerity  of 
their  imaginative  sentiment.  And  these  investigations  and 
discussions  have  become  so  involved  that  few  men  who  are 
not  familiarly  conversant  Avith  all  romance,  with  the  root- 
germs  of  all  legends,  and  their  later  accretions  as  they 
travelled  from  land  to  land  and  from  race  to  race ;  few,  that 
is  to  say,  who  are  not  masters  of  all  would  venture  a  con- 
jecture with  regard  to  any.  Nor  have  the  most  learned  of 
critics  yet  saicl  their  last  word  even  upon  such  popular 
debating  grounds  as  the  origin  of  the  Charlemagne  tradi- 
tions, the  branches  of  the  Volsung  tragedy,  the  historical 
accuracy  of  the  Cid,  the  derivates  of  the  Graal  legend,  or 
the  precise  nationalities  of  the  Arthurian  group.  It  would 
indeed  appear  as  if  the  legend  of  criticism  might  become 
as  interminable  as  the  legends  of  romance,  and  outrival  in 
length  the  110  Chansons  de  Geste  of  early  France,  ranging, 
we  are  told,  from  4,000  to  G0,000  lines,  or  surpass  in  bulk 
the  yet  lengthier  narratives  of  the  prose  chronicles  of  later 
years. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  exhaustive  research  of 
recent  authors,  the  assertion  volunteered  by  Mr.  Saintsburj^ 
concerning  the  Morte  may  possibly  be  accepted  in  a  wider 
application,  and  it  may  well  be  true  that,  setting  aside  details 
of  texts,  dates,  origins,  and  nationalities,  *  the  beauty  and 
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'  the  genius  of  the  romance  too  often  escapes  attention  alfco- 
*  gether,  and  scarcely  in  one  instance  receives  full  recognition.' 
Yet  it  is  distinctly  from  the  sesthetic,  as  apart  from  the 
critical,  point  of  view  that  medieeval  romance  can  attract 
to  itself  the  sympathy  of  the  ignorant  majority — happily 
ignorant  or  happily  indifferent  to  the  scientific  analyses  of 
the  commentator.  The  simple  pleasure-seeker  amongst 
readers  is  in  his  own  way — the  wisdom  of  the  fool — a  phi- 
losopher. His  concern  is  with  what  he  possesses,  not  with 
what  he  has  lost,  not  with  the  whence  and  wherefore  of 
romances,  but  with  the  romances  themselves.  He  occupies 
himself  not  with  original  models,  but  with  the  pictures 
drawn  by  poets  in  verse  and  poets  in  prose,  and  handed 
down  to  us,  of  Cuchullin,  the  preiix  chevalier  of  Ireland,  of 
Grettir  and  Nyal  and  Kiartan  the  Icelanders,  of  Roland 
and  Tristram  and  Launcelot  and  Amadis,  and  all  those  other 
heroes  of,  according  to  Mr.  Ker's  jealous  definition,  post- 
heroic  generations.  Did  such  men  live,  'les  seigneurs  du 
'  temps  jadis  ? '  did  their  lives,  nobler  than  the  lives  of  their 
fellows,  bear  in  them  the  germ  of  their  own  legend  ?  It  is 
a  question  of  but  small  account  to  the  laity  of  literature. 

'  D'en  plus  parler  je  me  desiste  : 
Ce  u'est  que  toute  abiision, 
II  n'est  qui  contre  mort  resiste, 
Ne  qui  treuve  provision. 

Eucor  fais  une  question  : 

Lancelot,  le  roy  de  Behaigne, 
On  est-il?     Ou  est  son  tayon  ? 

Mais  ou  est  le  preux  Charlemaigne  ?  ' 

Where  indeed  !  But  we  have  what  we  have.  We  have  the 
legends  themselves  of  North  and  South,  of  Eastern  and 
Western  Europe,  and  we  have  the  romances  embroidered 
around  them  embodying,  if  not  the  realities,  at  least  the 
ideals  '  des  temps  jadis.'  We  have,  too,  the  imaginative 
figures  of  men  and  of  women  as  distinct  and  personal  as 
they  are  ideal,  hei-oes  and  heroines  of  whom  the  individuality 
Avas  still  uuobscured  by  that  secondary  developement  of 
mediseval  fancy,  the  allegory. 

These  figures  Mr.  Ker  is  careful  to  distinguish  from  the 
figures  of  epic  heroism.  The  distinction  he  draws  may  not 
be  too  broad,  but  if  he  attains  justness  of  fact  it  is  without 
justness  of  sympathy.  His  attitude  is  clear  from  the  first. 
Romance  was  the  degradation  of  the  epic  mood.  '  What- 
'  ever  epic  may  mean,  it  implies  some  weight  and  solidity,' 
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he  says.  '  Romance  means  nothing  if  it  does  not  convey  some 
'  notion  of  mystery  and  fantasy.'  The  epic  age  *  may  be  full 
'  of  nonsense  and  superstition,  but  its  motives  of  action  are 
'  mainly  positive  and  sensible — cattle,  sheep,  piracy,  ab- 
'  duction,  merchandise,  recovery  of  stolen  goods,  revenge.  .  .  . 
'  It  cannot  dress  up  ideas  or  sentiments  to  play  the  part  of 
'  characters.  If  its  characters  are  not  men  they  are  nothing, 
'  not  even  thoughts  or  allegories.'  And  although  he  allows 
that  some  of  the  old  English  poems  on  subjects  such  as 
Beowulf,  Finnesburh,  Maldon,  and  the  Icelandic  sagas, 
adhere  to  the  old  order,  medisevalism  gradually  superseded 
the  heroic  tradition,  and  there  came  in  its  stead  '  not  the 
'  old-fashioned  romance  of  native  my thology,  not  the  natural 
'  spontaneous  romance  of  the  Irish  legend  or  the  Icelandic 
'  stories  of  gods  and  giants,  but  the  composite  far-fetched 
'  romance  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  imported  from  all  countries 
'  and  literatures  to  satisfy  the  mediaeval  appetite  for  novel 
'  and  wonderful  things.' 

His  is  undoubtedly  rational,  vigorous,  authoritative,  and 
orthodox  criticism.  Yet  in  the  matter  of  romance,  so  far  as 
the  book  deals  -with  it,  we  are  conscious  of  a  blank.  Is  it 
that  Mr.  Ker  has,  all  too  forcibly,  applied  the  criticism  of 
thought  and  reason  to  a  subject  which  rather  demands  the 
criticism  of  emotion  and  sentiment  ?  Or  is  it,  more  probably, 
that  the  very  essence  of  our  delight  in  that  old  romance- 
world  is  primarily  lodged  in  its  most  shadowy  regions  of 
imagination— regions  eluding  definition,  evading  reason, 
defying  authority,  and  refusing  to  be  indexed  in  the  short- 
hand of  the  critic's  pen? 

However  this  may  be,  there  is  another  point  of  view  from 
which  mediaeval  romance  may  claim  to  be  regarded.  And 
with  all  its  faults  and  failings,  its  extravagancies  and  senti- 
mentalism,  it  bears,  so  viewed,  an  aspect  which  in  part 
accounts  for  the  tenacity  of  its  hold  upon  the  minds  of  poets 
— the  greatest — of  later  ages.  And  accounts  likewise  for 
the  contemptuous  aversion  of  minds  of  a  contrary  order  who, 
to  their  own  loss,  hold  no  '  open  sesame '  to  the  door — closed 
to  them — of  romantic  imagination.  '  Quant  aux  Amadis  et 
'  telles  sortes  d'escrits,'  said  Montaigne,  '  ils  n'ont  pas  eu 
'  le  credit  d'arrester  seulement  mon  enfance.'  *  Montaigne, 
however,  and  those  who  echo  his  sentiments,  may  well 
remember  that  there  are  minds  that  have  never  had  a  child- 
hood, as,  conversely,  there  are  minds  whose  eternal  youth 

*  Essais  de  Montaigne,  Livre  II.  Chap.  x. 
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old  age  has  no  power  to  obliterate.  This  aspect  is  one  a 
diligent  and  unprejudiced  study  of  Mr.  Saintsbury's  volume 
— text-book  though  to  a  certain  extent  it  is — cannot  fail  to 
suggest.  His  sketches  of  the  various  schools  of  romance 
from  the  twelfth  century  onwards  to  the  close  of  the 
thirteenth,  no  less  than  the  bare  abstracts  of  Dunlop's 
*  History  of  Fiction,'  or  of  Ellis's  '  Specimens  of  Metrical 
'  Romances,'  would  serve  to  evidence  that  three  leading  in- 
stincts of  mankind  were  continually  present  and  predominant 
in  the  minds  of  the  romance-writers,  and  that  upon  the  basis 
of  these  instincts,  taken  severally  or  simultaneously,  they 
had  erected  a  scheme  of  idealisation  in  the  main  both  con- 
sistent and  complete.  The  three  great  legends  of  the  world's 
life,  war,  love,  and  religion,  incarnated  in  the  person  of  the 
warrior,  the  lover,  and  that  spiritual  adventurer  whose  quest 
was  God,  were  by  them  inscribed  and  glorified.  The  war- 
legend  took  shape  in  such  traditions  as  the  Charlemagne 
cycle,  or  the  semi-historical,  semi-biographical  sagas  of  the 
north ;  the  love-legend  in  such  records  as  the  Tristram  and 
Launcelot,  or  the  elder  stories  of  the  Volsunga  Saga.  The 
legend  of  religion  embodied  itself  in  the  romance  of  the 
Holy  Graal,  and  in  the  primary  conception  of  the  Merlin 
romance;  while  in  the  North  the  corresponding  instinct  for 
the  supernatural  gave  birth  and  perpetuation  to  a  whole 
world  of  ghostly  visitants  whose  dimly  defined  presences  give 
a  curious  and  disquieting  touch  to  the  annals — stormy  and 
riotous — of  the  lives  of  Norseman  and  Icelander. 

Nevertheless,  supernaturalists  and  idealists  as  they  stand 
confessed,  they  did  not  invent  a  new  world  of  men  and  of 
women.  Life  had  passed  the  term  of  its  infancy,  and  while 
childhood  demands  its  fairy-tale  =  the  impossible,  youth 
contents  itself  with  its  romance  =  the  ideal.  The  one  asks 
for  what  cannot  be,  the  other  for  what  might  be.  And, 
although  much  of  the  fairy-tale  still  clings  around  the 
romance,  it  was  this  latter  demand  the  mediaeval  chroniclers 
of  chivalry  strove  to  satisfy.  They  endeavoured,  however 
crudely,  to  give  imaginative  literary  expression  to  the  desire 
and  struggle  of  man  '  to  be  what  he  is  not,  and  to  do  what 
'  he  cannot.'  *  But  they  did  not  attempt  to  eradicate  from 
their  pages  the  savage  barbarities  of  their  times,  or  to 
disguise  the  coarse  passions  of  humanity  as  they  knew  and 
experienced  them.  Idealists  they  were.  Uj^on  the  common 
clay  of  human  nature  they  erected  a  fair  spiritual  edifice. 

*  Hazlitt  *  On  Ancient  and  Modern  Literature.' 
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They  superimposed  the  heroisms  of  coura<^e  upou  the  bar- 
barisms of  the  mere  fighting  instinct ;  from  the  baser  desires 
of  earth  they  exacted  the  grace  of  fidelity,  laid  on  them  the 
obligations  of  sacrifice,  and  not  seldom  exacted  the  atone- 
ments of  suffering.  They  evoked  from  the  common  herd 
of  passions  the  single-hearted  love  of  a  Lauucelot,  the  self- 
immolating  revenge  of  a  Brynhild,  the  stern  dying  of  a 
Roland.  But  reformers  they  emphatically  were  not.  They 
accepted  the  good  and  condoned  the  bad  around  them,  and 
in  the  main  treated  both  the  one  and  the  other  as  equally 
inevitable  and  equally  irreparable.  P^ate-  -constantly  sym- 
bolised in  the  magic  invincibility  of  charmed  weapons,  in 
Conor's  shield,  the  sheath  of  Excalibur,  the  sword  of  Amadis, 
in  Iseult's  resistless  love-potion,  in  Andvari's  accursed  gold, 
in  Viga  Glum's  spear  and  cloak — is  strong  in  their  eyes,  and 
men's  lives,  fierce  and  ruthless,  or  gentle  and  wise,  ring  out 
unblamed  their  changes  of  passion  and  hate  and  love  and 
prayerless  agony,  as  best  they  may,  against  her  invulnerable 
skies. 

In  the  romances  of  which  war,  in  one  form  or  another,  is 
the  central  theme,  the  scheme  of  idealisation  manifests  itself 
nnder  its  simplest  conditions.  Broadly  considered,  the  spirit 
of  combat,  divested  of  any  special  motive,  does  not  present 
the  most  idealisable  of  instincts.  It  is  base  as  a  purely 
egoistical  desire  for  mastery,  and  brutal  in  the  means  it 
employs  for  the  gratification  of  its  desire.  But  good  and 
evil  have  relative  values.  There  are  irreproachable  virtues 
which  seem  consonant  with,  if  not  allied  to  the  most  sordid 
dispositions  of  man ;  contrariwise  there  are  evils,  reprehen- 
sible enough  to  the  moralist,  which  would  yet  seem  to 
l)reclude  or  counteract  the  more  ignoble  of  our  inclinations. 
This  silver  side  of  the  moral  shield  was  quickly  grasped, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  by  the  authors  of  the  war- 
romance.  Out  of  the  raw  material  of  such  fighters  as  Grettir, 
who  in  peace-time  '  thought  it  very  ill  that  he  might  nowhere 
'  try  his  strength ; '  out  of  the  savage  ferocities  of  the  trials 
of  physical  strength,  they  created  the  generous  chivalries  of 
knighthood.  'Pity  it  is,'  said  Olaf  the  Saint,  addressing 
two  fierce  robber  soldiers  of  Norway,  *  pity  it  is  such  fine 
*  slaughtering  fellows  should  not  believe  in  Christ.'  The 
southern  romance-writer  had  not  indeed  to  convert  his  heroes 
on  the  plea  of  their  fighting  capacities  to  Christianity,  but  to 
what  Walter  Scott  designates  as  the  ^fanaticism  of  valour.'  * 

*  Esiay  on  Chivalry. 
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He  exaggerated  the  two  liigliest  qualities  the  spirit  of  combat 
might  induce — courage  and  the  mutual  faith  of  soldier  to 
soldier.  He  reprobated  by  every  anathema  in  his  vocabulary 
the  contrary  vices,  cowardice  and  betrayal.  For  the  traitor 
there  abides  no  mercy  in  his  justice.  '  Whoso  believe th  him 
'  shall  him  false  find,  like  as  a  broken  spear,'  and  like  a 
faulty  weapon  he  must  be  cast  away  from  the  company  of 
the  brave  and  true.  Thus  if  the  bare  instinct  of  war  had 
little  to  commend  it,  the  legend-maker  sought  its  justifica- 
tion in  supplying  a  motive  and  an  aim  and  a  standard,  and 
dignified  the  endeavours  to  achieve  the  aim  by  every  means 
in  his  power. 

This  affords  in  some  measure  the  key  to  that  demand  for 
'  novel  and  wonderful  things'  which  Mr.  Ker  asserts  is  cha- 
racteristic of  the  age.  To  attain  the  utmost  idealisation 
of  courage  danger  must  be  crowded  upon  danger,  the  last 
farthing  must  be  exacted  from  valour.  Perils  of  dragons, 
perils  of  giants,  perils  of  the  misty  horrors  of  troll  and 
warlock,  must  be  unflinchingly  encountered  to  show  hardi- 
hood at  its  climax,  and  fidelity  tested  almost  beyond  its 
exti'emest  point  of  endurance.  Grettir  must  twice  wrestle 
with  the  dead  before  he  could  be  admitted  into  the  highest 
ranks  of  heroic  fellowship ;  Amile,  in  the  name  of  Christ, 
*  who  hast  commanded  men  to  keep  faith  on  the  earth,' 
must  shed  the  blood  of  his  own  two  children  to  cleanse  the 
leprosy  of  his  brother  in  arms,  before  he  could  satisfy  the 
claims  of  the  true  fidelity  of  knighthood. 

It  is,  in  especial,  in  this  glorification  of  valour  that  the 
romance  of  the  South  and  the  romance  of  the  North  are  at 
one.  And  it  is  a  feature  of  both  to  have  apprehended  to  an 
extent,  rivalled,  but  never  surpassed  in  earlier  or  later  times, 
that  the  representation  of  supreme  courage  necessitates  a 
background  of  disaster  and  overthrow ;  disaster  often  sus- 
pended, but  in  the  end  inevitable.  It  is  true  the  celebration 
of  success — of  prowess  victorious — fills  a  conspicuous  place 
in  southern  tradition.  Walter  of  Acquitaine,  Hildegund's 
lover,  who  in  the  '  narrow  green  place,  with  overhanging 
'  cliffs,'  slays  thirteen  of  those  great  warriors  who  had 
sought  to  take  him  sleeping ;  Ogier  le  Danois  and  Huon 
de  Bordeaux,  over  whom,  however  outnumbered,  no  arms 
might  prevail,  are  forerunners  to  a  vast  army  of  minor  con- 
querors. But  the  crown  of  worldwide  fame  does  not  lie 
with  these.  The  magic  gifts  of  victory  belonging  to  Morgan 
le  Fay's  two  champions  are  banished,  with  victory  itself,  from 
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the  pages  recording  the  two  great  deaths  of  defeat — Vivien's, 
falling, 

'  En  icel  jor  que  la  dolor  f  u  grans 
Et  la  bataille  orible  en  Aliscans,' 

and  Eoland's,  overcome  in  that  mortal  contest  at  Eon- 
eesvalles,  beginning  when  the  dawn  broke  windlessly  over 
the  dark  mountain  pass,  where  the  flowers  were  still  dim 
with  dew,  and  the  birds  singing  their  sunrise  love  songs  (as 
the  old  verse  is  careful  to  tell  us),  and  ending  when  the 
red  cloud  drifting  over  the  presaging  darkness  of  the  day- 
betokened  '  li  granz  dulors  por  la  mort  de  Kollant.' 

But  the  Northern  Sagas,  albeit  the  formulas  of  chivalry  are 
absent,  found  a  means,   alike  beyond  victory  and  beyond 
defeat,  for  enhancing  the  effect  of  undaunted  heroism.     In 
them  valour  reaches  the  culminating  point  which  knows  no 
further  summit,  for  the  sense  of  certain  doom  is  added  to  the 
anticipations  of  possible  disaster.     From  the  very  beginning 
the  gods  themselves,  in  the  myths  of  Asgard,  are  enclosed  in 
the  iron  web  of  fate.     Over  Odin,  the  all-wise,  Thor,  the  all- 
strong,  Tyr,  the  brave,  hung  the  decree  of  that  grey  twilight  of 
uncertain  eternity,  Ragnarok,  the  final  dusk  beyond  which,  as 
the  old  Saga  says  quietly, '  few  may  see.'     And  in  the  greatest 
of  tragic  cycles,  the  Volsuuga  Saga,  this  pervasive  sense  of 
fatality  is  perpetuated.      It  lay  on  Sigurd,   '  wise  to  know 
*  things    yet    undone,'   as    he    woed    Brynhild.      It    lay  on 
Brynhild,  who,  with  eyes  open  to  the  misery  of  the  far-off 
days,  took  him  for  her  well-beloved.     It  lay  on  Gndrun,  who, 
forewarned  alike  of  her  coming  joy  and  her  coming  agonv, 
cried,  '  Grief  to  know  such  things  shall  be.'     And  there  is 
no  loophole  in  the  sequence  of  events  by  which  we  ever  feel 
that  Brynhild  can  evade  revenging  her  wrong  upon  the  only 
man  she  loves,  by  which  Sigurd  can  evade  the  betrayal  of 
the  woman  he  has  won,  or  Gunnar  his  foul  treachery  to  his 
sworn  brother  in  arms.     And  in  that  foreknowledge  lay  the 
Saga's  secret  for  the  manifestation  of  the  invincibility  of 
heroism.    For  one  and  all  life's  battle  was  lost,  and  for  them 
hope  was  not.      Yet,  as  Hagen  in  the  Nibelungenlied — in 
Carlyle's  phrase — '  offers  to  Ruin  his  sullen  welcome,'  so  do 
they  all,  men  and  women  alike,  pass  before  us  on  what  the 
Gaelic  death-proverb  calls  '  the  journey  of  truth,'  glorified 
with  dauntless  courage  and  indomitable  fortitude.     Fierce 
and  ruthless  they  may  be  in  the  loves  and  hates  and  sorrows 
of  lost  joys,  but,  when  life  has  ceased  to  be  desirable,  nobly 
instinct  with  an  infinite  and  royal  disdain  of  death.     '  We 
'  have  fought ;  if  we  die  to-day,  if  we  die  to-morrow,  there  is 
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'  little  to  choose.     No  man  may  speak  when  once  the  Fates 

*  have  spoken,'  said  Sorli,  the  son  of  Gudrun,  in  the  lay  of 
Hamdir.  *  He  got  his  death,  being  minded  to  go  home  to 
'  Odin,  a  thing  much  desired  by  many  folk  in  those  days.' 

*  I  grow  weary  with  my  wound^  and  will  go  see  our  kin  that 

*  are  passed  before,'  were  the  last  words  of  Sigmund  to 
Hjordis,  his  well-beloved,  as  she  sat  beside  him  where  he 
lay,  with  broken  sword,  upon  the  battlefield.  'The  gods 
'  will  welcome  me  ;  there  is  nothing  to  bewail  in  death.  I 
'  am  ready  to  go.     They  are  calling  me  home,  the  maidens 

*  whom  Odin  has  sent  to  call  me.  The  hours  of  life  are  gone 
'  over,  laughing  will  I  die,'  was  the  song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok, 
as  the  fangs  of  the  serpent  stung  him  to  death.  Sen- 
tences such  as  these,  continually  recurring,  sum  up  the 
mental  attitude,  the  serene  indifi'erence  to  death,  the  tri- 
umphant acquiescence  in  fate,  of  those  who  held  in  very 
truth  that  '  no  man  may  flee  from  that  which  is  wrought  for 
'  him.' 

Nor  in  the  semi-Christianised  Sagas  is  this  spirit  wholly 
lost.  The  last  sea-fight  of  Olaf  the  Christian  in  the  Heims- 
kringla  Saga  belongs  to  the  same  school,  if  not  to  the  same 
epoch,  as  the  Death  Song  of  Ragnar  Lodbrok.  And  though 
in  the  one,  as  in  the  other,  Mr.  Iver  may  detect  the  tone  of 
imitative  rhetoric,  few  will  deny  that  the  echo  in  both  indi- 
cates some  close  proximity  to  the  original  voice  of  uncon- 
ventionalised  heroism. 

But  it  is  in  the  Avorship  of  valour  alone  that  Northern  and 
Southern  romanre  accord.  In  the  treatment  of  national 
love-romance  there  is  more  dissimilarity  than  likeness.  In 
lands  where  men  had  made  a  convention  of  chivalry,  a  code 
of  courage,  and  an  organisation  of  knighthood,  where  the 
religious  instinct  was  formularised  in  the  creed  and  law  of 
ecclesiastical  Catholicism,  it  was  small  wonder  that  love  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  mind  as  requiring  a  kindred  conven- 
tionalisation. With  kr.ighthood  as  an  Order,  religion  as  a 
Church,  love  was  resolved  into  a  ^science.'  And,  further, 
the  lover,  no  less  than  the  monk,  demanded  an  apocalypse. 

The  romancers  did  their  utmost  to  write  it.  Subject  to 
the  codes  of  the  new  science,  they  pursued  the  idealisation 
of  coarse  and  lawless  passion  much  after  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  glorification  of  the  spirit  of  combat.  Their  love 
stories,  touched  and  retouched  by  the  hands  of  successive 
generations  and  divers  nationalities,  at  length  attained  to  a 
more  or  less  consistent  repi'esentation  of  that  manner  of 
loving  whose  rule  and  example  they  would  have  enforced 
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upon  the  imaginations,  if  not  upon  the  lives,  of  men.  'It  is 
'  impossible  to  make  out  with  precision  the  chronolonfj  of  a 
*  moral  sentiment,'  the  liistorian  of  European  Morals  declares. 
It  is  equally  impossible  definitely  to  follow  the  phases  of  an 
ideal  sentiment.  Moreover,  critics  are  in  conflict.  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  who  may  well  spealc  with  authority,  traces  the  ideals 
of  chivalry  to  a  birthplace  amongst  the  ancient  denizens 
of  German  forests.  He  regards  the  lover  par  amour  of 
chivalry  as  theoretically  embodying  the  reverent  enthusiasms 
of  a  purer  and  sterner  day,  when 

'  Je  raimc  taut  que  jc  nc  I'ose  aimer  ' 

was  the  true  spirit  of  the  lover's  worship.  Others  view 
medireval  love  far  otherwise.  Christian  chivalry,  we  are 
told,  in  one  of  the  most  chivalrous  passages  of  modern  prose, 
was  responsible  for  a  popular  idealisation  '  combining  ele- 
'  ments  of  infamy  and  dishonour'  to  which  there  is  no 
parallel  in  pagan  records  of  antiquity.* 

It  would  be  easy  to  attest  the  justice  of  both  statements 
from  the  romance  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  the 
fact  neither  disputes  is  that,  for  good  or  evil,  springing  from 
one  source  or  another,  there  was  idealisation — an  attempt, 
that  is,  to  divest  sordid  impulses  of  their  more  degraded  aspect, 
and  to  rob  the  selfishness  of  passion  of  its  viler  semblances. 
Nominally,  in  the  formulas  of  chivalry  if  nowhere  else,  the 
love  of  man  and  woman  was  to  take  its  place  in  the  scheme 
of  life  as  the  inspiration  and  reward  of  the  noblest  deeds  of 
manhood. 

Never  before,  surely,  did  an  ideal  challenge  so  hojieless  a 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  actualities  of  its  own  day.  And 
in  the  love-romances  the  dissonant  reflections  of  both  the 
real  and  the  ideal  are  mirrored  with  intertwined  outlines. 
The  two  greatest  and  most  familiar  of  all  romances  may 
well  serve  to  illustrate  the  singular  contradictions  and 
inconsistencies  which  ensued.  '  There  be  within  the  land 
'  but  four  lovers,'  said  la  Beale  Isoud  ;  '  that  is.  Sir  Launcelot 
'  du  Lake  and  Queen  Guenevere,  and  Sir  Tristram  de  Liones 
'  and  Queen  Isoud.'  And  true  it  is  that  these  four  figures 
do  indeed,  in  the  world's  remembrance,  dominate  with 
unrivalled  supremacy  the  love-pageants  of  the  past.  More- 
over, in  the  whole  course  of  Southern  romance  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  two  pictures  of  more  antagonistic  sentiment, 
or  two  stories — despite  identities  of  incident  and  situation — 
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tinted  in  sharper  contrasts  of  colour.  The  Tristram,  tech- 
nical tragedy  as  it  is,  is,  more  especially  in  its  later  version, 
characterised  by  a  joyous  and  light-hearted  materialism. 
Born  under  the  free  skies,  he  is  from  boyhood  a  vagrant, 
noble  of  mind,  generous  with  the  spendthrift  generosity 
that  squanders  disastrous  benefits  on  the  undeserving;  but, 
at  once  and  for  all,  we  recognise  the  fact  that  Tristram  is 
incapable  of  that  single-hearted  devotion  which  with 
Launcelot  excludes  all  loves  save  one,  and  makes  not  so 
much  a  duty  of  constancy  as  an  impossibihty  of  change. 
Thus  from  the  first  Isoud  is  a  woman  no  less  wronged  than 
wronging ;  yet  wdth  her  also,  in  lesser  measure,  the  keynote 
of  life  is  mirth.  She  too  is  courageous,  unscrupulous,  and 
generous,  and,  withal,  strictly  obsei'vant  of  that  thief's 
honour  which  betrays  a  Mai'k  to  be  faithful  to  a  Tristram. 
For,  faithful  she  remains  to  his  unfaith,  until  the  outcast 
wife  of  a  coward  king,  the  '  gay-beseen '  queen,  swoons  to 
death  upon  her  dead  lover's  corse.  Malory  has  blotted  out 
even  the  one  brief  hint  of  Tristram's  passing  penitence 
found  in  Thomas  the  Rhymer's  verse.  In  the  Morte  shame 
and  dishonour  are  things  of  which  the  barest  perception 
seems  ahen  to  the  nature  of  either  Tristram  or  Isoud.  That 
she  has  sinned  for  his  sake,  or  he  for  hers,  never  for  a 
moment  touches  the  one  or  the  other  with  a  shadow  of 
regret.  No  uncertainties  of  conscience  trammel  their  plea- 
sures ;  for  them  the  broken  law  of  honour  their  loves,  sans 
conscience,  sans  religion,  outrage,  does  not  exist. 

With  Launcelot  the  picture  is  absolutely  reversed.  Destiny, 
symbolised  by  the  love-potion  in  the  Tristram,  is,  we  feel 
with  Tristram,  but  the  duplicate  of  choice.  In  Launcelot, 
destiny,  the  doom  foietold  by  Merlin,  is  also  present ;  but  it 
is    destiny  in    conflict    with    will.     Launcelot,    '  of    sinners 

*  earthly  the  most  peerless,'  stands  throughout  the  emblem  of 
that  inner  kingdom  of  a  man's  soul  divided  against  itself. 
His  own  lips  proclaim  his  creed  of  honour.  '  To  take  my 
'  pleasure  with  paramours,  that  will  I  refuse  in  principal  for 
'  dread  of  God.  For  knights  tliat  be  adulterous  or  wanton 
'  shall  not  be  happy  nor  fortunate.  .  .  .  And  whoso  that  so 
'  useth  shall  be  unhappy,  and  all  thing  is  unhappy  that  is  about 
'  them.'  Such  was  his  creed,  confessed  in  word,  recanted  in 
deed,  for  Launcelot  was  at  war,  not,  as  Tristram,  with  rival 
knights,  but  with  the  only  enemy  strong  enough  to  overcome 
him — Launcelot  was  at  war  with  Launcelot.  His  own  lips 
make  confession  of  his  overthrow.     '  My  sin  and  my  wicked- 

*  ness  have  brought  me  unto  great  dishonour.     I  have  loved 
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*  a  great  queen  unmeasurably.  .  .  .  Where  overmuch  sin 
'  dwelleth  there  may  be  but  little  sweetness.'  Tristram  for 
the  love  of  Isoud  forfeited  and  suffered  much.  If  he  did  not 
love  well,  at  least  he  loved  greatly.  His  cry  as  he  dies,  in 
spite  of  his  love-wanderings,  is  the  cry  of  an  irrevocable 
passion  :  '  Ha,  doulce  amie,  a  Dieu  vous  command.     Jamais 

*  ne  me  veerez,  ne  moy  vous.'  And  when  grief  exacts  its 
mortal  penalty  from  Isoud  le  Royne,  and  '  le  cueur  lui  part 
'  et  I'ame  s'en  va ; '  when  the  rose-briar  springs  from 
the  grave  of  'Monseigneur  Tristan,'  and  embraces  the  tomb 
of  the  dead  queen,  blame's  epitaph  halts  upon  our  lips. 
Yet  beside  the  love  of  Launcelot  for  Guenevere  such  loves 
fade  into  nothingness.  With  them  it  was  but  the  current  of 
a  barrierless  torrent ;  with  Launcelot  it  was  the  insweeping 
of  a  mighty  sea  through  the  broken  dyke. 

Although  it  may  be  said  that  in  its  idealism  the  Launcelot 
legend  stands  alone,  it  nevertheless  may  fairly  be  contended 
that  the  tendency  towards  some  such  idealism  was  widely 
spread,  for  the  lover  in  constancy  no  less  than  in  strength ; 
for  the  woman  in  fidelity  no  less  than  in  fearlessness. 
Wolfram  von  Eschenbacli's  Parzival — 

'  Dass  ■\vahrlich  iiie  ein  ander  Weib 
Seine  Minne  nahm  dahin, 
Als  alein  die  Kunigia  ' — 

is  not  a  solitary  instance.  Outside  the  Arthurian  group 
the  loves  of  Florice  and  Blauncheflour,  of  Sir  Bevis  and 
Josyan,  of  Huon  and  Esclarmonde,  are  all  records  of  mutual 
faith.  In  Gyron  le  Courtois,  though  tempted  to  the  treachery 
of  a  Tristram,  '  loyaulte  passe  tout.'  Guy  of  Warwick,  re- 
membering his  first  love,  Felice  the  Sheen,  renounces  the 
hand  and  kingdom  of  fair  Loret.  Le  Frain,  forsaken,  unwil- 
lingly, by  her  lover,  whom  holy  Church  commanded 

'  Some  lordis  daughter  for  to  take, 
And  his  leraan  all  forsake.' 

is  as  gentle,  true,  and  constant  of  heart  as  Griseldis  herself; 
Avhile,  to  come  down  to  a  later  date,  the  Amadis,  which  in 
France  and  Spain  stood  first  in  the  ranks  of  popular  favour, 
is  from  beginning  to  end  a  portrayal  of  the  '  Knight  in  the 
'  world  who  most  loyally  maintained  his  love.'  From  the 
hour  when  Oriana,  aged  ten,  accepted  the  service  of  the 
Child  of  the  Sea,  saying  *  it  pleased  her,'  Amadis  '  kept  her 
'  word  in  his  heart,  and  in  all  his  life  was  never  weary  of 

*  serving  her.  .  .  .  And  their  loves  lasted  as  long  as  they 
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*  lasted,  for  as  well  as  he  loved  her  did  she  also  love  him.' 
Like  Aucassin,  Mr.  Pater's  ideal  of  passion  in  its  mood  of 
deepest  intensity,  in  '  the  great  malady  of  his  love,'  his  heart 
trembled  at  hearing  her  name,  '  so  that  well  nigh  he  fell  from 
'  his  horse.'  We  see  him,  a  Donzel  very  fair,  with  shield  of 
lions  azure  on  a  field  or,  clad  in  rich  armour,  his  white  horse 
stained  with  the  blood  that  flows  from  the  wounds  of  the 
youth's  first  adventure,  as  he  rides  through  the  woods  in 
April  time  where  flowers  grow  on  either  side,  and  the  birds 
sang  overhead,  and,  seeing  him,  we  know  that  '  apart  from  his 
'  love  he  sits  heedless  of  all  about  him.'  Night  and  day  ho 
weeps,  his  eyes  are  worn  with  their  many  tears,  and  many  a 
time,  as  Aucassin  likewise,  he  faints  for  very  love.  Nor, 
when  the  time  of  weeping  is  over  and  past,  and  the  dawn 
breaks  over  the  running  brook  and  the  soft  herbage  of  the 
woods,  and  finds  the  two  lovers  together,  is  the  prize  won  less 
dear  to  him  than  was  the  prize  desired,  for  '  thereby  was 
'  their  love  increased,  as  pure  and  true  love  always  is.' 
Amadis,  who  would  not  slay  the  lions  before  whom  his  foes 
had  fled,  may  well  be  trusted  by  the  woman  who  has  laid 
her  heart  in  his  hand. 

*  Certes,   Sir   Knight,'  said  an   old    man,  '  you  will   not 

*  break  faith  to  man  since  3'ou  keep  it  so  well  to  beasts.' 
And  truly,  as,  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Mr.  Ker,  the  Cliges 
and  Fenice  of  Christien  de  Troyes,  to  the  end  Amadis  and 
Oriana  are  still  lovers. 

*  De  s'amie  a  i'eite  sa  femuie, 
Mais  il  I'apele  amie  et  dame. 
Que  por  ce  ne  pert  ele  mie, 
Que  il  ne  Taint  come  s'amie. 
Et  ele  lui  autresi 
Con  I'an  doit  feire  son  amie.' 

Nor  are  the  love-stories  of  the  North  without  their  own 
ideal,  although  it  is  an  ideal  as  divergent  as  are  the 
favourite  types  of  womanhood  presented  by  Scald  and 
Trouvere.  Between  the  heroines  of  North  and  South  there 
was  little  aflinity  of  nature  or  temperament,  and  they  loved 
and  were  loved  in  different  guise.  No  doubt  the  pages  of 
chivalrous  romance  contain  women  evil  and  fair  and  crafty 
as  Morgan  le  Fay,  with  her  face  somewhat  brown  of  hue, 
with  her  hands  so  fair  that  they  were  the  fairest  hands  and 
the  best  skilled  in  all  Breteyne,  full  dehonaire  to  them 
who  did  her  pleasure ;  for  others  '  evil  to  accord  with,'  as 
Guenevere  found   to   her   undoing  ;   weird,  double-natured 
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women  as  Vivianne  (whose  ancestors  held  dealings  with 
Diana,  the  goddess)  or  Kundrie ;  women  f\iithless  as  the  lady 
of  Maloanc,  and  ill-living  as  Ettard.  But  the  heroine 
closest  to  the  heart  of  the  old  romance-writer  is  none  of 
these.  The  best-beloved  heroine  to  him,  like  Elain  le  Blanc, 
has  at  once  the  irresponsibility,  the  passion,  the  patience, 
the  eager  simplicity,  and,  above  all,  the  docility  of  a  child. 
*  "  Wed  me,  or  be  my  lover,  or  my  good  days  are  done  "... 
'  and  there  never  was  child  nor  wife  meeker  to  father  or 
'  husband  than  was  that  fair  maiden  of  Astolat,'  pious  old 
Malory  adds  commendingly.  After  the  same  manner  the 
king's  daughter  loved  Osaie  le  Triste,  when,  clad  as  a 
minstrel,  she  wandered  seeking  him  from  castle  to  castle. 
So  NicoUette  loved  Aucassin — Enid  Geraint.  So  Blaunche- 
flour,  Le  Frain,  and  many  another  loved  their  lovers,  some- 
times as  the  girl-mother  of  Araadis,  '  not  before  the  world 
'  without  fault/  but  always  as  she  '  before  God  unblamed,' 
loved  for  good  or  ill,  joy  or  grief,  with  the  same  reckless 
self-surrender,  the  same  single-hearted  truth,  with  life-long 
constancy  and  undismayed  patience.  They,  indeed,  know 
no  other  law  but  love's,  yet  they  are,  at  least  in  that  one 
servitude,  set  free  from  all  lesser  yokes.  While  between 
them  and  their  lovers  grew  up  the  ideal  of  that  gentlest 
relationship  of  life — the  relationship  of  the  strong  to  the 
weak— of  the  worship  to  be  laid  at  their  feet,  of  the  shield 
to  be  held  over  their  head. 

The  idealisation  of  the  Northerns  implies  a  totally  different 
conception.  As  one  by  one  their  heroines  rise  before  us,  the 
dominant  impression  stamped  upon  our  imagination  is  of 
women  strong  to  love,  strong  to  suffer,  and,  above  all,  strong 
to  avenge.  The  solitary  figure  of  Hervor,  daughter  of 
Angantyr,  as  she  passes  alone  through  the  death-fires,  the 
dead  around  her,  to  seek  the  sword  which  lies  in  her  father's 
grave,  that  therewith  she  may  revenge  his  death,  is  but  a 
picture  of  the  absolute  fearlessness  of  body,  of  heart,  and  of 
soul,  their  ideal  demanded.  They  must  meet  death  with 
the  Qourage  of  noble  boys — as  Swauhild  faced  the  horses 
with  eyes  so  shining  that  the  king  bade  his  servants  blind- 
fold her  before  they  trampled  her  to  death — they  must 
inflict  it,  as  Gudrun,  even  upon  the  children  they  have  borne, 
with  a  steadfast  ruthlessness  surpassing  courage. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  greatest  heroines  of  Northern 
invention,  love  at  its  height  is  made  manifest  chiefly  in 
vengeance.  Vengeance,  as  with  Brynhild,  in  the  Volsunga, 
for  love  betrayed  ;  for  slay  herself  for  love  as  she  does,  it 
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is  not  until  she  has  sent  the  Volsung  to  Valhalla  hefore  her. 
Vengeance,  as    with  Gudrun  in  the  Nibelungenlied,   who, 
bereft  of  joy,  made  red  the  stones  of  Atli's  hall  with  the 
blood  of  her  brothers.     So,  too,  in  succeeding  ages,  Bryn- 
hild's    revenge  is    faintly   repeated  in  the    Laxdale    Saga ; 
in   Gisli  the  outlaw,  Thordis,  sister  to  Gisli  who  is  slain, 
and   wife   to    Thorgrim    whom   Gisli    slew,  is   in  turn  the 
avenger  of  both.     And  in  the  semi-historical  Chronicle-Sagas 
of  the  kings  of  Norway,  no  less  than  in  the  half-biographical 
Sagas  of  Icelandic  tradition,    amidst   the    fierce   annals  of 
kings   and  vikings ;    of    brothers    in    lonely  places    slaying 
either  the  other  with  the  bridles  of  the  horses  who  return 
home  masterless  ;  of  children  nourished  upon  the  hearts  of 
wolves ;  of  men  without  number  burnt,  tortured,  and  stung 
to   death — amidst    the    records    of     riotous    feasts,    where 
'  Christ's  health  was  drunk  ; '    of  savage  horse-fights,  and 
sombre  legends  of  Lapland  witchwomen,  amongst  all  the 
wild  scenes  of  carnage  and  revel,  still  again  and  again  the 
same   ideal   of    womanhood    appears.      Fair,    wise    beyond 
the  wisdom  of  men,  resentful  of  wrong,  but  Avhere  love  bound 
them  wholly  loyal.  Sigfrid  the  Haughty,  whose  hatred  to  Olaf 
lies  behind  that  death  scene  on  the  Long  Serpent;  Thora,  of 
Rimmol,  fairest  of  women,  faithful  to  Hakon,  her  faithless 
lover  ;  Gyda,  the  beautiful  bonder-girl,  who  taunted  Harold 
Haarfager,    the    subduer   of   all   Norway,  with    cowardice  ; 
the   Lapland    woman  Gunhild,  with  her  craft  and  cruelty 
and  ambition,  who  wedded  Harold's  best-loved   son — these 
are  the  women  who  pass  before  our  imagination  through  the 
midnight  twilights  of  the  northern  summers,  or  traverse  the 
rocks  and  the  ice  in  the  winter  dusk  of  sunless  snow. 

In  Southern  romance  many  a  woman  dies  of  love's  sorrow 
and  despair.  Isoud  on  Tristram's  body,  Colombo  and  Pelli- 
nore's  yellow-haired  daughter  upon  the  swords  of  their  dead 
lovers ;  so  died  Elaine,  like  the  Blanchefloure  who  loved 
Tristram — '  qui  de  I'amour  meurt,  et  ne  peust  de  son  amour 
'  trouver  merci.'  But  the  women  of  the  North  live ;  they 
outlive  sorrow  to  avenge  loss,  and  with  them  the  measure  of 
their  love  which  is  past  is  given  by  the  measure  of  their 
hate  which  is  present. 

The  severance  of  romantic  idealisation  which  begins  in 
the  love-romance,  in  so  far  as  the  literature  of  the  North  has 
been  made  known  to  English  readers,  is  continued  in  the 
romantic  treatment  of  the  spiritual  and  supernatural.  The 
Christianisation  of  the  supernatural,  v.hicli  in  the  South  pro- 
duced the  romance  of  religion,  had  little  place  in  the  Sagas, 
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save  in  such  miracle  legends  as  those  collected  round  the 
relics  of  Olaf  the  Saint,  legends  belonging  rather  to  the 
ecclesiastical  than  the  romantic  school  of  imagination. 
Xortliern  supernaturalisra  is  vivid,  brutal,  and  sombre.  The 
climax  of  the  story  of  Grettir's  life  and  death  hinges  upon 
it.  Early  in  the  Saga  he  lights  the  Barrow-dweller,  Karr 
the  Old,  and  robs  the  dead  of  the  silver  and  gold  '  which 
'  were  under  the  feet  of  him'  as  he  sat  upon  his  chair  within 
the  grave-mound.  The  episode  of  the  haunting  of  Thorb all- 
stead  serves  for  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  narrative. 
The  scene  is  drawn  with  a  strange,  almost  prosaic  realism. 
Glam  the  Thrall,  with  his  wolf-grey  hair,  has  been  murdered 
by  an  evil  spirit.  He,  in  his  turn,  has  become  Glam  the 
Ghost,  a  ghost  at  once  clumsy^  ferocious  and  terrible.  The 
picture  of  the  dreary  and  lonely  homestead  with  its  frozen 
thatch,  its  battered  walls,  of  the  hall  where  the  beams  and 
the  rafters  are  broken  and  displaced,  where  all  night  the 
light  is  kept  burning,  is  complete  in  all  its  details.  Horses 
and  cattle  have  been  torn  to  death.  The  shepherd  is  dead, 
the  neatherd  is  dead,  and  the  bonder's  daughter  too  has  fallen 
a  victim  to  the  savage  visitant.  Only  the  bonder  himself  re- 
mains— all  else  have  fled — and  Grettir  his  guest.  No  touch 
is  lacking  to  enhance  the  dim  horror,  when  at  length  in  the 
moonlit  darkness  Glam  breaks  his  way  across  the  barred 
threshold,  and  Grettir  wrestles  with  him.  With  Grettir 
the  victory  rests,  yet  not  before  the  dying  spirit  has  cursed 
the  conqueror.  Henceforth  in  the  dark  Grettir  shall  always 
see  the  vision  of  Glam's  face  as  he  sees  it  there  in  the  moon- 
light, and  henceforth  the  heart  of  Grettir  the  Strong  will 
never  serve  him  that  he  may  be  alone  in  the  dark. 

So  also  is  it  in  the  somewhat  heavily  monotonous  record 
of  Viga  Glum.  Underlying  the  story  throughout,  with  its 
feuds  and  murders,  its  lawsuits  and  cattle-keeping  and  horse- 
fighting,  is  the  whisper  of  that  strain  of  Northern  madness, 
the  undertone  of  a  dread  more  subtle  than  any  known  to 
the  southlander ;  an  undefined  horror  before  which  the 
dragons  and  monsters  of  Arthurian  wastes  lose  all  their 
terrors.  Glum  does  not  hold  life,  but  life  holds  him. 
From  the  day  when  first  'a  fit  of  laughter  came  upon  him, 
'  and  affected  him  in  such  a  manner  that  he  turned  quite 
'  pale,  and  tears  burst  from  his  eyes,'  as  '  the  appetite  for 
'  killing  '  seized  him,  we  know  that  Glum,  indolent,  sullen, 
silent,  dreaming,  savage,  and  farseeing,  is  predestined  to  live 
the  bloodstained  life  of  the  wronged  and  the  wronger. 

This  darker  side  of  the  supernatural,  although  in  another 
fashion,  found  its  expression  in  the  Merlin  legend.     But  if 
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the  character  of  Merlin  has  some  kinship  with  the  character 
of  Northern  wizardry  or  Druidical  magic,  the  primary  concep- 
tion of  the  romance  rests  on  a  difi'erent  basis.  A  formal 
theory  originating  in  the  doctrines  of  religion  lies  at  the 
root  of  the  story.  The  idea  is  one  of  the  most  forcible  if 
not  the  most  curious  of  medisevalism.  The  Gospels  had 
represented  the  picture  of  the  world's  redemption  from  the 
power  of  Satan  by  means  of  Christ's  Incarnation.  The 
inventor  of  the  Merlin  imagined  to  himself  the  possibility 
of  a  Satanic  counterpart  to  the  Divine  Incarnation.  He 
created  a  Messiah  of  Hell  by  whose  instrumentality  the 
world  might  be  once  again  redeemed  from  God.  But  the 
subject  was  greater  than  its  inventor,  the  sequel  of  the  story 
does  not  in  any  measure  correspond  to  the  prelude.  Tragic 
and  sinister  as,  in  many  of  his  appearances,  the  figure  of 
Merlin  may  be,  whether  bearing  men  down  as  he  rides  his 
great  black  horse  through  the  battle,  Pendragon  casting 
out  flames  of  fire  as  his  hand  upholds  it  (albeit,  he  would 
strike  no  man  to  wound  him),  or  as  a  jeering  country  churl 
sitting  by  the  wayside,  or  again  as  an  old  man,  crooked, 
white  bearded,  black  robed,  clinging  for  support  to  his  saddle- 
bow, the  idea  degenerates  in  the  hands  of  the  legend-makers 
into  a  mere  tale  of  sorcery  and  enchantment.  Baptized  at 
birth  by  Master  Blaise,  the  son  of  a  devil  is  a  personality 
spiritually  crippled,  crippled  for  good  by  his  descent,  crippled 
in  evil  by  the  action  of  grace.  He  is  a  devil  with  a  con- 
science. He  deceives  and  betrays  an  Igraine  to  the  guilty 
love  of  Uther,  but  his  soul  '  is  not  acquitt  of  the  sin.'  Wise 
and  impotent,  the  curse  of  his  own  foreknowledge  over- 
shadows his  life.  For  him  the  illusions  which  make  the 
world  fair  to  look  upon  do  not  exist.  His  laughter,  so  often 
and  so  significantly  recorded,  is  the  mournful  mockery  which 
recognises  everywhere  and  at  all  times  the  disparity 
between  semblance  and  reality,  between  the  show  and  the 
actuality.  The  spectacle  of  the  incongruities  of  life,  where 
the  cares  of  men  are  so  irrelevant  to  their  needs,  is  ever 
before  his  eyes.  Even  as  a  child  he  watches  the  traflic  of 
the  market-place  with  derisive  contempt. 

*  See  you  nought  ? 
That  young  man  that  has  shoon  bought 
And  strong  leather  to  do  them  clout, 
And  grease  to  smear  them  all  about  ? 
He  weeneth  to  live  them  to  wear : 
But,  by  my  soul,  I  dare  well  swear 
His  wretched  life  he  shall  forlet 
Ere  he  come  to  his  own  gate.' 
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Nor  may  the  merciful  blindness  of  common  men  in  their 
own  case  make  him  the  dupe  of  iiny  hope.  When  the  end 
approaches  and  he  sees  Nimiane  (Vivianne),  fair  and  young 
and  false,  seated  by  the  bright  spring  water  amongst  the 
forest  trees,  and,  seeing,  loves — he,  the  great  master  of 
deception,  is  the  very  prey  of  truth.  Undeluded,  he  buys  her 
caresses,  while  the  phantom  singers  he  has  conjured  up  have 
as  love-bnrden  to  their  song  : — 

*  Voiremeut  se  conimenceut  amours 
En  joyc,  et  se  lineiit  en  douUeurs.' 

And  soon,  under  the  liower-ladeu  thorn-bush  of  the  forest 
of  Broceliando,  his  joy  has  indeed  its  dolorous  ending  ;  for 
albeit  like  Grettir  in  his  strength,  Merlin  in  his  wisdom 
'  most  haps  did  foresee,  yet  might  he  do  nought  to  meet 
'  them.' 

Other  sorcerers  bear  Merlin  fellowship  in  the  pages  of 
romance  from  the  time  of  the  early  French  romance,  trans- 
lated with  variations  in  the  English  '  Lyfe  of  Virgilius.' 
Klinschor,  Virgil's  grandson,  '  eine  Pfaflfe  der  wohl 
'  zouber  las,'  with  his  enchanted  castle,  plays  a  part  in 
the  Parzival;  Blaise,  Merlin's  master,  in  the  Book  of 
Merlin ;  Hypocras  the  physician  in  the  Graal ;  Morgan 
le  Fay  in  many  Arthurian  romances ;  Urganda  the 
Enchantress  in  the  Amadis.  They  are  personalities  varying 
the  monotony  of  the  narrow  range  of  characters  included  in 
the  legends  of  war  and  love,  where  the  routine  roll-call  of 
knights  and  ladies,of  kings  and  queens,  is,  as  a  general  rule, 
only  broken  by  the  introduction  of  such  fantastic  deformities 
as  Tronc  the  Dwarf  in  Ysaie  le  Triste,  or  of  the  grotesquely 
pathetic  figure  of  the  Ape-Nurse  of  the  little  sons  of  Amyle, 
for  whose  death  the  great  Charlemagne  himself  *•  getta  maint 
'  soupire  et  alia  dire,  "  Ha,  Cinge,  moult  avois  le  cueur 
'  scavant ;  je  scay  de  vray  que  tu  es  mort  de  joye."  ' 

But  it  is  especially  in  the  legend  of  the  Holy  Graal  that 
Southern  romance  embodied  and  idealised  its  instincts  of 
the  supernatural.  Catholic  Christianity  in  its  sacramental 
system  presented  continually  to  the  eyes  of  its  w^orshippers 
the  idea  of  the  miraculous  union  of  the  two  planes  of  exis- 
tence, the  material  and  the  spiritual.  It  centralised  the 
doctrine  in  its  daily  eucharistic  rites ;  '  le  serviche  si  douce 
■■  et  si  piteus  comme  de  la  mort  Jhesu  Crist,'  as  the  old 
legend-writer  expresses  it.  Catholic  romanticism  was  quick 
to  translate  its  faith  into  imagination.  With  an  insatiable 
love   of  the  marvellous,   for  which   even   the   wonders   of 
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Voragine's  Legeade  Doree  were  insufficient,  it  adapted  the 
doctrinal  scheme  of  the  Church  to  serve  the  purposes  of  its 
inventive  fantasy.  Moreover  it  was  a  day  when,  to  the  lay 
mind,  thought  was  mainly  represented  as  action  ;  ideas  by 
personalities  ;  and  while  the  world  accepted  devoutly  and 
obediently  the  sacramental  theory,  the  romance-maker 
dramatised  it,  constructing  a  plot  upon  which  he  might  fitly 
thread  multitudinous  incidents  of  consecrated  magic.  He 
created  a  new  marvel,  instituted  an  eighth  sacrament  '  por 
'  compaynie  e  por  confort,'  to  many  another  knight  besides 
Joseph  the  Arimathian.  He  chose  for  its  symbols  the  Holy 
Dish  as  the  vital  source  of  bodily  and  spiritual  refreshment, 
and  the  mystical  spear,  which  wounded  and  healed  and  bled. 
Around  these  symbols  there  grew  up  the  chronicle  of  an 
ideal  chivalry,  a  spiritual  city,  reigned  over  by  a  divinely 
anointed  dynasty — the  '  Signourie '  of  the  Graal,  the 
'  greatest  gentlemen  of  the  world,'  the  blood-royal  of  God's 
grace, '  la  haute  lignie'  of  Arimathie,  descendants  of  the  good 
knight  St.  Joseph,  and  of  the  first  Galahad  his  son.  Each 
legend-maker  by  turn  was  free  to  choose  that  phase  of  the 
record  it  best  pleased  his  fancy  to  remould  or  supplement. 
Thus  Gawaine's  story  is  interlinked  with  Parzival's,  and 
the  compiler  of  the  Morte  has  used  Galahad's  quest  as  the 
antithesis  to  the  quests  of  worldly  adventure.  The  knights 
of  the  Graal  are  to  fight  for  God.  '  Good  now,'  said  heathen 
Conor  the  king,  as  to  his  dying  vision  Good  Friday's  Calvary 
became  apparent, 

'  It  is  a  pity  that  He  (Christ)  did  not  appeal  lo  a  valiant  higli  i^ing, 
which  would  bring  me  in  the  shape  of  a  hardy  champion.  .  .  .  Bitter 
the  slaughter  by  which  there  should  be  propitiated  free  relief.  With 
Christ  should  my  assistance  be.  .  .  .  Beautiful  the  overthrowing  I 
would  give.  Beautiful  the  combat  I  would  wage  for  Christ,  who  is 
being  defiled,  ...  It  crushes  my  heart  to  hear  the  voice  of  wailing  for 
my  God,  and  that  His  arm  does  not  come  to  arrest  the  sorrow  of  death.' 

The  spirit  of  Conor  the  king  was  the  spirit  by  which  the 
knights  of  Sarras  and  Montsalvat  and  Corbonic  were  bound 
to  unsheathe  their  swords  and  ride  forth  throughout  the 
world  as  the  avengers  of  God's  wrongs  and  the  defenders  of 
His  sanctuaries. 

It  was  a  conception,  so  far  as  literature  is  concerned,  lying 
in  the  dubious  borderland  between  romance  and  allegory, 
between  the  regions  of  true  symbol  and  feigned  history.  It 
was  at  once  more  than  the  one  and  less  than  the  other, 
belonging  as  it  did  to  days  when  men  found  in  such  records, 
if  not  a  truth,  at  least  a  possibility,  days  when  the  boundary 
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line  of  the  '  might  be '  lay  far  beyond  the  horizons  of  the 
visible. 

The  early  French  romance,  '  Li  Livres  du  S.  Graal,'  trans- 
lated into  English  by  Lonelich,  appeals  in  the  very  beginning 
to  this  willing  belief  in  the  near  vicinities  of  the  miraculous 
to  the  commonplace  of  daily  custom.  To  the  author,  a 
monk  (as  we  read  in  the  autobiographical  prelude  of  the 
story),  like  Thomas  the  Apostle  of  little  faith,  Christ  Himself 
appeai'ed  in  a  vision  of  Good  Friday  eve,  and  bestowed  upon 
his  servant  '  un  petit  livret.'  And  in  this  supplementary 
gospel,  which  seems  to  take  up  the  story  of  St.  Joseph  much 
at  the  point  where  it  was  left  in  the  '  false  '  gospel  of 
Nicodemus,  was  written  the  history  of  the  Graal,  '  la  joie 
'  de  I'ame  et  la  joie  du  cors.'  Then  presently  it  appeared  to 
the  monk  that  in  his  lonely  cell  '  toutes  les  eles  des  oisiaux 
'  ki  sont  en  Pair  s'envolaissent  par  devant  moi.'  It  would 
seem  that  with  that  sound  of  flying  wings,  intermingled 
with  the  song-notes  of  multitudinous  birds,  the  imagination 
of  man,  falling  into  a  trance,  beheld  the  world-old  story  of 
the  passion  of  the  soul,  transfigured  into  the  narrative  of  that 
high  spiritual  adventure  of  the  knight-errantry  of  grace. 

Heve,  as  in  the  war-romances,  endless  battles  are  fought, 
but  the  old  war-note  of  strife  for  strife's  sake  has  lost  some- 
thing, if  not  all,  of  its  relentless  and  brutal  barbarities. 
Here,  too,  the  loves  of  earth  are  loved,  but  the  heart  has 
taken  the  soul  into  partnership,  and  caught  consecration 
from  the  spirit.  And  here  religion  is  illuminated  by  fitful 
but  persistent  touches  of  tender  human  affections  no  aus- 
terities of  dogmas  could  obliterate  and  no  perversion  of 
renunciations  could  annul.  The  sweetness  and  grace, 
the  almost  gay  placidity  of  that  young-hearted  mysticism, 
the  mysticism  of  emotion  rather  than  of  thought,  is  wedded 
to  the  strong  joy  in  outward  beauty  no  doctrines  of  the 
corruption  of  'deathly  flesh'  had  eradicated.  As  in  the 
margins  of  the  old  missal-painters'  manuscripts  fair  images 
decorate  the  sacred  pages,  so  here  picture  after  picture  of 
earthly  loveliness  rises  before  the  author's  fancy.  It  is  the 
sight  of  the  Arimathian's  feet,  bare  and  wayworn  with  his 
long  pilgrimage,  but  '  moult  biaus  et  moult  blans,'  which 
moves  the  heart  of  the  pagan  king  to  listen  to  his  voice,  for 
*  si  Ten  prist  moult  grant  pites.'  Sarracinte,  child-princess 
and  queen,  led  by  her  mother  to  receive  the  baptismal  rite 
in  the  old  hermit's  forest  cell,  although  docile  and  obedient, 
does  not  accept  the  new  faith  without  questioning.  She 
said   'if  Christ   were   fairer   than   her   brother  she  woulcl 
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'  worship  Him,'  but  the  hermit  she  would  not  worship,  for 
his  beard  affrighted  her.  Whereat  the  old  man  laughed. 
Yet  the  laughter  is  in  no  wise  discordant  with  the  silence 
of  the  ensuing  vision,  when  to  the  child's  sight  Christ  is 
made  visible,  fairer  indeed  than  the  fairest  of  earth's  princes, 
with  clear,  burning  eyes  which  draw  Sarracinte's  child-soul 
straightway  to  his  feet. 

Thus  it  is  throughout  the  narrative  that  things  humanly 
and  things  divinely  lovely  are  presented  to  our  view.  The 
horse  of  the  Spirit  Knight  who  rides  to  Evelack's  succour 
through  the  red  battle  is  '  as  white  as  a  lylye  flower.'  Ships 
of  burnished  silver  sail  the  seas ;  the  sword  which  *  will  be 
'  most  cruel  to  him  to  whom  it  will  be  most  debonaire '  is  set 
in  its  marvellous  rose-red  sheath.  In  the  little  story  of 
Prince  Celidoyne,  nine  hands  like  snow  for  whiteness  bear 
the  seven  years  old  child  through  the  air  in  a  fairy  tale 
which  might  have  been  invented  by  a  mother-angel  amongst 
the  angels  for  the  delight  of  some  heavenly  nursery.  Here, 
too,  is  the  legend  of  the  first  Sir  Launcelot,  slandered 
and  slain  by  reason  of  the  love  with  which,  all  blamelessly, 
he  loved  that  queen  '  whose  hair  so  shone  that  she  might 
'  not  hide  it  anywhere,'  and  of  the  king's  daughter  who  sang 
so  loud  and  sweetly  on  the  seashore  that  a  wounded  knight, 
drifting  in  his  boat,  wrapped  in  a  death  sleep,  heard, 
wakened,  and  was  healed. 

The  parable  of  the  world's  fall  and  redemption  is  found 
in  a  form  of  strangely  picturesque  beauty,  where  a  rose-tree 
springs  from  a  lily,  and  from  the  greatest  rose  of  all  its 
blossoms  a  man  comes  forth  to  slay  the  serpent,  and  gathers 
together  all  his  brother  and  sister  blossoms,  faded  or 
perished.  And  the  wounded  knight  kissing  that  rose  is 
healed  of  his  hurt.  And  once  again,  in  a  final  vision  of  the 
Holy  Dish,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  book,  so  at  the  end, 
there  is  a  '  beating  of  birds'  wings  as  if  all  they  in  the  world 
'  had  been  there.' 

After  some  such  fashion,  perfectly,  or  most  often  imper- 
fectly, with  manifold  .inconsistencies,  romance  strove  after 
its  own  ideals.  Its  counsels  of  perfection  far  transcended  the 
capacities  of  mankind.  It  made  of  courage  a  grotesque,  of 
love  an  idolatry.  It  transgressed  the  bounds  of  worldly 
sanity,  and  became  the  jest  of  succeeding  generations.  It 
was  in  very  truth  a  dream  of  man's  imagination.  But  it 
remains,  like  those  other  night  dreams  of  which  Novalis 
tells  us,  '  eine  Schutzwehr  gegen  die  Eegelmassigkeit  und 
Gewohnlichkeit  des  Lebens.' 
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Art.  VI. — 1.  The  Irish  Land  Law  and  Land  Purchase  Acts^ 
18G0  to  1891.  By  Eichard  E.  Cherry.  Second  edition. 
Dublin:  1893. 

2.  The  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1896.  Edited  b}-  Dunbar 
P.  Barton,  Q.C,  M.P.,  and  Eiohard  E.  Cherry,  Q.C. 
Dublin:  1897. 

HPhe  Irish  Land  Question  is  always  with  us  ;  either  a  Bill 
dealing  with  it  is  before  Parliament  or  a  committee  or 
commission  is  investigating  the  subject ;  the  statute  book 
groans  with  ever  new  enactments ;  political  libi'aries  are 
choked  Avith  ever  fresh  reports,  to  which  another  is  just 
about  to  be  added  ;  elaborate  text-books  are  published,  such 
as  those  at  the  head  of  this  paper,  of  which  that  on  the 
single  Act  of  last  year  is  more  than  half  as  voluminous  as 
its  predecessor,  which  covered  a  period  of  thirty-one  years 
and  included  five  principal  Acts,  as  well  as  numerous 
amending  and  subsidiary  measures.  And  yet  neither  the 
public  nor  even  the  politicians  seem  to  be  much  the  wiser; 
at  all  events  no  one  ventures  to  assert  that  anything  like 
a  final  settlement  has  been  arrived  at,  or  a  sound  basis  laid 
down ;  indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether,  as  regards  the 
great  bulk  of  Irish  agricultural  land  (excluding,  that  is,  what 
has  been  sold  to  tenants  under  the  Purchase  Acts),  any  real 
progress  has  been  made  towards  such  a  result,  at  any  rate 
by  way  of  construction. 

Nor  can  we  expect  much  light  on  the  larger  and  more 
fundamental  issues  from  Sir  Edward  Ery's  Commission,  or 
much  practical  assistance  in  solving  them  from  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  Act  of  189G.  The  vice  of  most  recent  inquiries 
and  legislation  on  the  subject  is  over  these  also,  the  latest  of 
their  kind,  and  this  is  almost  inevitable  as  long  as  the  lines  of 
1881  are  slavishly  adhered  to ;  and  both  the  new  inquiry  and 
the  last  Act  are  mainly  concerned  with  the  numberless  details 
of  the  controversy  between  landlords  and  tenants  arising 
out  of  the  Act  of  1881.  The  Act  of  189G,  as  regards 
tenure,  was  mainly  concerned  (apart  from  matters  of 
machinery)  with  the  classes  excluded  from  the  Act  of  1881, 
and  the  new  Commission  is  to  inquire  into  the  metlwds  of 
the  Land  Courts,  not  into  the  principles  of  the  Land  Acts. 
It  is  true  that  the  Unionist  party  has  the  credit  of  having 
given  practical,  though  limited,  effect  by  the  Ashbourne  Act 
to  the  policy  of  assisting  the  tenants  to  purchase  the  fee 
simple  of  their  farms,  which  had  long  been  seen  by  clear- 
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sighted  men  to  be  the  only  final  solution  ;  that  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour's  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1891,  though  marred  by 
over-ingenuity  and  complexity  of  detail,  sought  to  eflFect  a 
large  developement  of  that  policy ;  and  that  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  Act  of  1896  removed  many  of  the  defects  which 
experience  had  shown  to  exist  in  his  brother's  measure,  and 
may  be  expected  to  yield  results  more  commensurate  with 
the  labours  of  the  Legislature.  But  all  three  Acts  are 
based  on  the  principle  that  no  financial  risk  is  to  be  put  on 
the  British  taxpayer  in  the  matter;  and  this  practicall}-- 
annuls  the  policy  of  purchase  as  one  of  universal  or  even 
general  application,  and  throws  us  back  on  the  new  tenure 
created  in  1881.  It  is  then  an  impossible  position  for  any 
Government  or  party  to  repudiate  the  principles  of  the  Act 
of  1881,  and  to  declare  that  the  only  alternative  is  the 
policy  of  purchase  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  refuses  either 
to  go  back  on  the  principles  of  1881  or  to  go  forward  and 
carry  out  the  principles  of  its  own  Acts  to  their  logical  con- 
clusion. This  is  an  untenable  position.  If  the  Government 
think  the  principles  of  1881  so  hopelessly  bad,  and  their 
own  alternative  policy  capable  of  only  limited  application 
(of  which  latter  conclusion  we  make  no  complaint),  they 
should  surely  seek  for  a  solution  by  modification  of  the 
mischievous  or  unsound  principles  of  the  Act  of  1881,  which 
affect  not  the  landlords  only,  but  the  whole  agricultural 
community,  and  even  the  tenants  themselves,  and  which 
must  otherwise  continue  to  spread  their  poison  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  country,  which  ex  hypothesi  will  remain 
outside  the  Purchase  Acts.  If,  therefore,  there  was  to  be 
an  inquiry,  surely  it  should  have  been  directed  to  this  vital 
point,  and  should  have  preceded  legislation.  As  it  is  we  fear 
it  will  degenerate  into  the  usual  and  interminable  squabble 
between  landlord  and  tenant  as  to  the  justice  of  the  fair 
rents,  and  our  only  hope  of  any  good  result  is  that  inci- 
dentally it  may  tend  further  to  discredit  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public  the  vicious  system  of  recurring  valuation  of  land  by 
the  State  as  between  the  two  classes. 

In  saying  this,  however,  we  must  do  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour 
the  justice  to  remember  that  he  made  a  most  laudable 
attempt  to  deal  with  some  of  these  wider  aspects  of  the 
question  last  year,  for  which,  though  unsuccessful  from  no 
fault  of  his  own,  he  deserved  more  credit  than  he  has  received. 
Especially  we  regret  the  premature  withdrawal  of  clause  30, 
which  provided  a  semi-automatic  system  for  revision  of  rent, 
and  which,  being  a  voluntary  scheme,  to  be  adopted  only  by 
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agreement  between  the  two  parties,  could  not  possibly  have 
done  injustice  to  either,  while  such  an  experiment,  if  tried 
even  on  a  small  scale,  might  have  prepared  the  way  for 
some  other  solution  of  the  kind.     We  shall  have  a  word  to 
say  on  this  subject  later  on.     Meantime  we  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing   our   entire   dissent  from  the   attacks 
made  on  the  Chief  Secretary  by  many  of  the  Irish  land- 
lords.    Indeed,  some  of  these  attacks  have  been  so  violent 
that  we  should  use  even  stronger  language  of  condemnation, 
did  we  not  feel  that  some  allowance  must  be  made  for  men 
who  are  undoubtedly  smarting  under  a  sense  of  injustice,  and 
who  certainly  have  suffered  from  recent  land  legislation  in 
a  way  never  contemplated  by  Parliament.     There  is,  how- 
ever,  neither   sense   nor  justice   in    the   venting   of   their 
resentment   on  the   Chief   Secretary,  who   has,    under  cir- 
cumstances of  great  difficulty,  displayed  the  most  scrupulous 
desire  for   impartiality.     Indeed,  to    a,   man   of  his    philo- 
sophic temperament  and  rigid  consistency  nothing  could  be 
more  foreign  than  the  betrayal  of  his  own  friends  and  the 
intrigues  with  the  Nationalist  Party,  which  are  insinuated 
not   obscm-ely    against    him.      One    fair   ground    of    com- 
plaint, and  one  only,  the  landlords  seem  to  have  as  regards 
the  Bill  of  last  year,  viz.  the  haste  with  which  the  measure 
was  pressed  through  both  Houses  at  the  end  of  the  session. 
Legislation,    except   on   one    or   two   points   of  minor  im- 
portance, was  not  urgently  needed  ;  while  the  Bill  failed,  as 
we  have  indicated  above,  to  grapple  with  the  larger  issues, 
and  the  little  attempted  in  this  way  was  dropped,  as  we 
have  seen,  in  order  to  force  the  pace.     From  the  very  outset 
it  would  probably  have  been  better  to  have  postponed  the 
big  Bill  for  a  year,  and  to  have  employed  the  interval  in  a 
comprehensive  inquiry  not  only  into  the  methods  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act.     The  belated  resolve  to  push  it 
through,  merely  because  the  Government  had  got  into  an 
impasse  on  the  education  question,  and  to  redeem  the  session 
from  the  reproach  of  utter  barrenness,  was  hardly  worthy 
of  a  great  party. 

We  hold  then  that,  having  regard  to  the  radical  nature 
of  the  Act  of  1881,  and  the  novelty  of  its  principles,  it  is 
high  time  to  consider  how  far  it  has  carried  out  the  inten- 
tions of  its  framers  on  the  one  hand,  or  justified  the  criticism 
of  its  opponents  on  the  other — whether  the  j^riuciples  so 
vehemently  disputed  sixteen  years  ago  have  been  developed  in 
practice,  as  was  hoped  or  feared,  and  whether  any  modification 
of  them  is  desirable  and  feasible.   And  though  a  thorough  in- 
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vestlgation — such  as,  unfortunatel}'-,  is  not  entrusted  to  the 
new  Commission — would,  of  course,  have  attained  the  end 
in  view  much  more  effectually,  and  would  have,  at  any  rate, 
afforded  more  ample  material  for  arriving  at  a  conclusion 
than  any  that  is  accessible  to  private  persons,  yet  we  believe 
tbat  we  can  produce  sufl&cient  evidence  to  assist  our  readers 
very  materially  in  forming  an  opinion  on  this  most  important 
subject. 

We  propose,  then,  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  main 
changes  in  the  Irish  land  law  made  in  and  since  the  year 
1881,  and  to  summarise  also  the  extent  of  their  operation ; 
and  then  to  consider  the  objects  sought,  the  principles 
relied  on,  the  success  attained,  and  the  further  changes  now 
desirable  and  possible. 

We  approach  the  latter  inquiry  influenced  by  no  prejudice 
against  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  of  1881.  In  July  of  that  year, 
when  it  was  still  under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
we  wrote  as  follows  : — 

*  We  see  the  full  necessity  of  setting  up  for  the  time  some  authority 
to  intervene  or  arbitrate  between  two  sets  of  angry  disputants.  We 
have  not  merely  to  regulate  the  land  trade,  we  have  also  to  compose 
bitter  strife.' 

And  looking  back  even  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  happened 
since,  we  still  think  that  some  such  intervention  was  neces- 
sary ;  and  this,  as  we  then  remarked,  was  Mr.  Gladstone's 
'  one  really  radical  proposal.'  Regarding  this  as  the  main 
essential  of  the  *  state  of  transition '  to  a  new  and  better 
system,  we  then  considered  *  the  effect  on  the  general  welfare 
'  of  the  Irish  people  rather  than  on  the  special  interests  of 
*  particular  classes,'  and  it  is  in  this  spirit,  which  unfor- 
tunately is  often  sadly  wanting  in  Ireland,  that  we  now 
resume  the  discussion. 

The  want  of  adequate  security  for  tenants'  improvements, 
in  a  country  where  these  (whether  permanent  or  otherwise) 
were  generally  made  by  that  class,  had  been  distinctly  re- 
cognised in  the  famous  report  of  the  Devon  Commission  in 
1845  as  the  fatal  blot  on  the  system.  And  the  Commission 
recommended,  as  the  '  single  measure  best  calculated  to 
'  allay  discontent  and  to  promote  substantial  improvement 
'  throughout  the  country,'  a  system  of  registering  improve- 
ments under  which  claims  were  to  be  settled  by  arbitration, 
and  enforced,  in  case  of  ejectment  or  raising  of  rent  within 
thirty  years,  by  the  County  Court.  Conservative  Bills  were 
introduced  dealing  with  the  questicfn  by  Lord  Stanley  the 
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same  year,  by  Lord  Lincoln  in  the  next  year  (1846),  and  by 
Sir  Joseph  Napier  in  1852;  but  all  were  abortive,  while  a 
Liberal  Bill  of  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue's  in  18G6  shared 
the  same  fate  ;  and  it  was  not  till  1870  that  Parliament 
seriously  set  itself  to  remedy  this  g^rievance,  though  its 
serious  character  had  been  thus  authoritatively  admitted  for 
twenty-five  years. 

Two  Acts,  indeed,  were  passed  in  the  year  1860,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Cardwell,  one  of  which  was  designed  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  Devon  Commission  with  regard  to 
tenants'  improvements,  the  other  being  directed  to  secure 
the  landlords'  property  and  rights.  Both  were  on  the  old 
contract  and  commercial  lines  of  the  Whig  party  ;  but  while 
the  latter,  commonly  known  as  'Card well's  Act,'  became  the 
effective  basis  of  all  dealings  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
the  former  so  completely  failed  in  its  object  as  to  attract, 
during  all  the  debates  of  1870,  only  a  passing  notice  from 
one  of  his  own  colleagues,*  as  '  so  wrapped  up  in  swaddling 
'  clothes  that  it  could  not  walk.' 

The  Act  of  1870  at  last  recognised  the  tenants'  claim  to 
compensation  for  improvements.  As  regards  those  not  en- 
joying tenant  right  under  the  Ulster  or  similar  custom,  its 
two  main  features  were  (1)  to  give  them  the  right  to  recover 
such  compensation  on  quitting  their  holdings,  and  (2)  to 
give  them  also  a  claim  to  compensation  for  disturbance  if 
ejected  capriciously  or  for  non-payment  of  an  '  exorbitant 
*  rent.'  Tenants  under  the  Ulster  or  similar  custom  were 
held  to  be  sufficiently  protected  in  both  respects  by  the 
legalisation  of  that  custom  which  was  the  other  main  feature 
of  the  Act,  though  they  had  the  option  of  claiming  under 
the  new  provisions  instead  of  relying  on  the  '  custom.'  The 
only  provision,  however,  for  registering  improvements  was 
permissive  and  hardly  used,  while  there  was  no  protection 
whatever  to  the  sitting  tenant  against  an  increase  of  rent, 
such  as  the  Devon  Commission  recommended.  In  fact,  the 
Act  of  1870  entirely  failed  to  give  effect  to  the  one  new 
principle  which  it  sought  tentatively  and  indirectly  to  in- 
troduce outside  Ulster — viz.  the  spurious  tenant  right  con- 
cealed under  the  term  '  compensation  for  disturbance  ' — and 
aroused  more  expectations  and  claims  than  it  satisfied.  And 
even  in  Ulster  the  mere  legalisation  of  the  tenant-right 
custom   proved    insufficient   to   protect   the    sitting   tenant 
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against  '  unreasonable  increases  of  rent,'  and  had  sometimes 

*  even  been  prejudicial  to  the  tenants.'  * 

The  Act  of  1881  was,  at  any  rate,  more  candid  and 
courageous.  However  opinions  may  differ  about  the  sound- 
ness of  its  principles  or  the  success  with  which  these  have 
been  applied,  the  policy  of  its  main  features  was,  at  any 
rate,  clear  and  unmistakeable.  With  certain  exceptions  ifc 
frankly  extended  Ulster  tenant  right  (which  practically  in- 
volved both  '  fixity  of  tenure  '  and  'free  sale')  to  the  other 
three  pi'ovinces,  and  for  the  whole  island  it  set  up  a  '  Land 

*  Covirt ' — the  Irish  Land  Commission — with  large  though  ill- 
defined  powers  to  fix  '  fair  rents  '  of  agricultural  holdings  in 
case  of  dispute.  Several  classes  of  holdings  were  excluded, 
such  as  grazing  farms  of  hOl.  annual  valuation  and  upwards, 
accommodation  lands  near  towns  commonly  called  '  town 
'  parks,'  &c.,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  steadily  refused  to  admit 
existing  leaseholders  until  the  termination  of  their  leases. 
Again,  various  reservations  were  made  in  the  landlords' 
interest,  such  as  (1)  the  '  right  of  pre-emption  '  at  a  price 
fixed  by  the  Land  Court  on  a  sale  of  tenants'  interest  taking 
place  ;  (2)  and  a  shadowy  right,  still  undefined,  to  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  increased  letting  value  due  to  the  inherent 
capability  of  the  soil  when  evoked  by  tenants'  improvements. 
But  neither  the  exclusions  nor  the  reservations  affected 
materially  the  broad  general  character  of  the  Act,  which  is 
now  recognised  on  all  hands  to  have  created  a  dual  owner- 
ship of  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  land,  with  State  inter- 
vention to  decide  the  respective  shares  of  the  joint  owners. 
Indeed,  the  landlord  is  practically  reduced  to  the  position  of 
a  mere  rent-charger,  the  only  rights  of  ownership  left  him 
(unless  that  to  receive  a  variable  and  precarious  rent  can  be 
so  considered)  being  of  the  most  shadowy  description. 

Passing  over  for  the  present  the  Act  of  1885,  commonly 
called  the  Ashbourne  Act,  which  dealt  only  with  purchase, 
we  come  to  that  of  1887,  which  altered  the  Act  of  1881  in 
several  important  particulars.  The  chief  of  these  were : 
Firstly,  it  admitted  all  leaseholders  to  the  Land  Court  who 
would  otherwise  have  enjoyed  that  right  at  the  expiration 
of  their  leases,  thus  breaking  down  one  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
most  cherished  safeguards ;  secondly,  it  abolished  the  ex- 
clusion on  account  of  subletting  where  trivial  or  made  to 
labourers  employed  and  required  on  the  holding,  while  it 
modified  in  the  tenants'  favour  the  exclusion  of  '  town  parks.' 

*  Kavanagh  Separate  Report,  '  Bessborough  '  Commission,  p,  55, 
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Last  and  not  least,  it  invaded  the  sanctity  of  the  fifteen 
years'  statutory  term  for  which  '  fair  rents  '  were  fixed,  and 
provided  for  an  automatic  reduction  of  these  in  proportion 
to  the  fall  in  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  thus  destroying 
any  vestige  of  stability  in  the  system.  Indeed,  this  startling 
departure  from  the  principles  of  the  Act  of  18S1,  inconsistent 
as  it  was  with  much  of  the  language  that  had  been  used  by 
Unionist  statesmen,  has  received,  except  from  the  Nationalist 
party,  far  less  attention  than  it  deserved. 

Mr.  Arthur  Balfour's  Act  of  1891  was  mainly  concerned 
with  purchase,  to  which  we  shall  return  by-and-bye.  The 
constitution  of  the  Land  Commission  was,  however,  then  for 
the  first  time  put  on  a  permanent  basis,  the  lay  commis- 
sioners (originally  appointed  only  for  seven  years)  being 
given  the  same  tenure  as  County  Court  judges,  and  the 
assistant  commissioners  considered  necessary  by  the  Lord- 
Lieutenant  and  the  Treasur}'  as  a  permanent  staff,  being 
made  permanent  civil  servants.  These  latter,  however,  are 
only  thirty-two  out  of  a  total  of  seventy-eight,  and  of 
the  remaining  forty-six  three  are  still  paid  not  by  fixed 
salary  but  by  the  day  * — obviously  a  most  objectionable 
arrangement,  which  until  last  year  prevailed  much  more 
largely,  and  which  we  trust  Mr.  Gerald  Balfour  intends 
entirely  to  abolish.  This  Act  also  marked  a  most  important 
new  departure  in  the  appointment  of  the  Congested  Districts 
Board,  which  was  designed,  in  defiance  of  the  laissez-faire 
traditions  so  long  in  the  ascendant,  to  foster  the  industries 
and  generally  promote  the  developement  of  the  poorest  and 
most  backward  parts  of  the  country.  But  this  hardly  comes 
within  the  scope  of  our  immediate  subject.  It  is,  however, 
worth  noting,  as  it  betokens  the  altered  spirit  in  which 
British  statesmen  now  approach  Irish  problems. 

A  short  Act  of  the  same  year — Redemption  of  Rent 
(Ireland),  1891— gave  relief  to  long  leaseholders  holding  at 
*  full  agricultural  rents,'  but  not  coming  under  the  Act  of 
1887,  by  giving  them  the  option  of  either  having  a  fair  rent 
fixed  or  of  redeeming  their  rents  at  a  price  fixed  by  the 
Land  Commission  in  case  the  landlord  and  tenant  failed  to 
agree.  This  Act  applied  only  to  a  comparatively  small 
class,  almost  entirely  in  Ulster,  but  deserves  mention,  as  for 
the  first  time  it  recognised  something  akin  to  compulsory 
sale  for  other  than  public  purposes,  which  has  been  demanded 


*  Commons  Return,  No.  241,  1897. 
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more  widely  and  loudly  in  Ulster  than  in  any  of  the  other 
three  provinces. 

Lastly,  we  come  to  the  Act  of  1896,  the  provisions  of 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  summarise,  so  numerous  and  com- 
plicated and,  in  many  instances,  so  minute  are  its  details  ; 
whilst  being-  an  amending  Act  only,  it  has  no  general  prin- 
ciple of  its  own.  This  complexity  is  of  course  due  in  some 
degree  to  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  but  also  not  a  little 
to  the  evasion  of  many  of  those  difficulties  in  the  Act  of 
1881.  We  shall  endeavour  to  indicate  its  salient  points 
without  attempting  legal  nicety. 

First,  definite  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  tenants 
on  a  number  of  points,  chiefly  with  regard  to  improvements 
or  to  exclusions.  The  former  extend  to  the  other  provinces 
some  of  the  advantages  hitherto  enjoyed  by  the  Ulster 
tenants  only,  such  as  (1)  the  exemption  from  fair  rent  of 
improvements  made  (a)  since  1850  (instead  of  since  1870), 
or  (6)  under  a  thirty-one  years'  lease ;  and  (2)  the  presump- 
tion that  improvements  were  made  by  the  tenant,  though 
the  holding  was  held  under  a  lease,  or  was  over  100/.  annual 
value,  in  both  which  cases  the  presumption  under  the  Act 
of  1870,  s.  5  (2)  and  (4),  was  the  other  way.  The  exclusions 
dealt  with  are  rather  modified  than  withdrawn,  and  mostly 
involve  legal  points  which  cannot  be  discussed  here.  The 
most  important  changes  are:  (1)  the  raising  of  the  limit  of 
annual  value,  which  excludes  grazing  farms,  from  50/.  to 
100/.,  so  as  to  include  the  larger  tenants  of  this  class; 
(2)  the  admission  of  joint  tenants,  to  be  found  chiefly  at 
the  other  end  of  the  scale  in  the  poorer  districts  of  the 
West ;  (3)  the  further  extension  of  the  Act  of  1881  in  cases 
of  trivial  subletting,  the  effect  of  which,  especially  in  the 
West,  will  be  jealously  watched  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
peasantry  themselves ;  and  (4)  it  narrows  still  further  (by 
a  clause,  s.  6,  bitterly  opposed  in  the  House  of  Lords)  the 
definition  by  which  'town  parks'  are  excluded  under  the 
Act  of  1881,  as  amended  by  that  of  1887.  It  will  be  observed 
that  these  changes,  though  distinct  concessions  to  the  tenants 
and  important  from  their  number  when  all  taken  together, 
deal  with  comparatively  small  points  when  considered  singly. 
Secondly,  however,  certain  larger  issues  are  now  raised  in 
a  more  definite  form  than  before,  though  often  discussed  at 
great  length  both  in  the  law  courts  and  outside.  Such  are 
(1)  the  apportionment  of  the  '  increased  letting  value  '  due 
to  tenants'  improvements,  acting  on  the  latent  capacity  of 
the  soil,  and  (2)  the  legality  of  making  any  deduction  from 
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the  *  fair  rent '  on  account  of  the  '  occupation  interest '  of  the 
tenant.  Both  these  questions  are  involved  in  the  schedule 
which  the  Act  of  189(5  required  should  be  filled  up,  so  as  to 
show  how  the  fair  rent  was  arrived  at.  Unfortunately  both 
are  only  incidentally  raised,  Parliament  havinfj  again  shrunk 
from  dealing  explicitly  with  these  difficult  questions,  which 
must  remain  doubtful  until  tested  by  costly  and  tedious 
litigation.  The  former,  indeed,  does  not  arise  in  Ulster, 
where  '  it  is  generally  assumed,  though  there  has  been  no 

*  definite    decision   to   the    effect,   that  .  .  .  the   tenant   is 

*  entitled  to  the    entire  increased   letting  value  caused  by 

*  his  improvements,'  *  and  has  been  described  by  Judge 
Bewley,  the  head  of  the  Land  Commission,  and  others  as  an 
academic  question,  inasmuch  as  there  is  generally  no  surplus 
to  be  adjudged  either  to  landlord  or  tenant,  after  allowing 
interest  on  the  cost  of  the  improvement.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  it  is  well  known  that  certain  forms  of  reclamation 
— as^  for  instance,  of  some  cutaway  turf  bogs — return  an 
ample  surplus,  after  making  such  allowance.  Again,  tbe 
importance  of  the  matter  is  evidenced  by  the  care  taken  in 
the  English  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  to  reserve  to  the 
landlord  *  what  is  justly  due  to  the  inherent  capabilities  of 

*  the  soil ;  '  and  though  the  Royal  Commission  on  Agri- 
cultural Depression,  in  the  final  report  of  the  majority 
recently  issued,  see  no  objection  to  the  removal  of  this  pro- 
viso,! this  recommendation  is  expressly  based  on  the  con- 
sideration urged  by  Sir  John  Lawes  that  even  if  it  were 
taken  out  of  the  Act  the  principle  would  have  to  be 
considered  by  every  fair  valuer.^  The  other  matter — 
'  occupation  interest' — is  vastly  more  important,  such  a 
claim  being  eminently  practical  and  far  from  academic, 
and  affecting  every  holding  subject  to  the  Act  of  1881. 
The  general  belief  in  Ireland  certainly  is  that  expressed  by 
Judge  Bewley  to  Mr.  Morley's  Committee,§  that,  whether 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  most  valuers  and  lay  assistant 
commissioners  do  take  this  into  account,  though  there  is 
nothing  in  any  Act  prescribing  it,  nor  any  ruling  of  the 
courts  on  the  subject.  But  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
if  any  definite  decision  were  given  in  the  tenants'  favour 
on  the  point,  a  much  wider  and  more  liberal  application 
of   this   principle   would   result,  and  having  regard  to  the 

*  Barton  and  Cherry,  p.  9. 

+  P.  102.  i  P.  94. 

§  Commons  Report,  310  oi:  1891,  10,856. 
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shadowy  nature  of  the  claim,  it  would  be  impossible  even  to 
guess  at  the  ultimate  result. 

One  other  point  dealt  with  in  last  year's  Act  must  be 
mentioned  as  illustrating  the  incidental  mischief  caused  by 
dual  ownership,  viz.  the  right  of  '  resumption  '  by  the  land- 
lord. This  essential  attribute  of  ownership  was  taken  from 
the  landlord  for  ever^  except  for  certain  strictly  defined 
purposes  and  on  payment  to  the  tenant  of  the  market  value 
of  the  tenant  right ;  and  even  this  limited  right  was  by 
s.  8  (3)  denied  to  the  landlord  (except  in  certain  cases  of 
leaseholds)  during  the  first  statutory  term,  i.e.  for  fifteen 
years  after  the  first  fixing  of  a  fair  rent.  A  small  concession 
is  now  made  to  the  landlord  by  s.  2  of  the  Act  of  1896  as 
regards  resumption  during  the  first  statutory  term ;  but  it 
remains  to  be  seen  how  far  the  Act  of  1881  will,  after  the 
first  statutory  term,  meet  the  necessities  of  such  cases  as 
new  towns  or  new  industries  springing  up.  It  is  to  be 
feared  the  blighting  influence  of  dual  ownership  will  still 
prevail,  and  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  tenant-right  claim 
will  in  many  cases  be  prohibitive. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  the  provisions  of  this 
last  Land  Act  considered,  and  the  technicalities  introduced 
in  their  discussion,  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits,  but 
even  so  brief  a  recital  is  inevitably  tedious.  It  may  help, 
however,  to  bring  out  the  fragmentary  character  of  such 
legislation,  and  the  legal  subtleties  involved,  which  it  is  to 
be  feared  in  many  instances  are  likely  to  raise  more  questions 
than  are  solved.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  conces- 
sions made  to  the  tenants  seem  intrinsically  just,  as  well 
as  expedient ;  while  others,  especially  as  regards  exclusions, 
seem  difiicult  to  resist  once  the  principles  of  1881  are  con- 
ceded. In  fact,  the  defects  of  last  year's  measure  are 
inherent  in  the  system  it  sought  to  amend.  The  broad  fact 
remains,  however,  that  the  Government  were  content  to 
accept  that  system,  and  to  make  the  best  of  it  by  further 
elaboration  in  the  minutest  detail;  and  though  we  admit 
that  they  have  tried,  and  in  the  main  successfully,  to  accom- 
plish this  with  impartiality  as  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  they  have  disregarded  some  of 
the  larger  issues  which  should  determine  the  policy  of  land 
legislation.  It  is  also  a  misfortune,  even  though  the  lines  of 
1881  were  followed,  that  no  approach  was  made  towards  a 
final  settlement  of  the  claims  of  the  two  classes  to  past  as 
distinguished  from  future  improvements,  around  which  the 
bitterest  controversy  has  raged,  and  the  most  bewildering 
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technicalities  have  gathered.  This  would  have  been  simplifi- 
cation, not  elaboration.  Such  a  settlement,  however,  though 
quite  practicable  in  itself,  could  only  have  been  rendered 
possible  by  a  disposition  to  compromise  between  the  dis- 
putants, which  was  conspicuous  by  its  absence.  We  shall 
be  better  able  to  judge  how  far  time  and  trouble  are  ad- 
vantageously expended  on  the  elaboration  of  the  system  of 
1881  when  we  come  to  consider  how  far  that  system  can  be 
relied  upon  as  a  permanent  arrangement  or  one  conducive  to 
the  public  interest. 

Coming  now  to  the  Purchase  Acts,  their  provisions, 
happily  for  our  readers,  may  be  much  more  briefly  sum- 
marised, containing,  as  they  do,  much  less  contentious 
matter  and  many  fewer  details  requiring  notice.  To  Mr. 
Bright  belongs  the  credit  of  first  obtaining  Parliamentary 
recognition  for  the  principle  of  promoting  by  Government 
loans  the  transfer  of  Irish  land  to  the  occupiers,  by  the 
clauses  he  persuaded  Mr.  Gladstone  to  introduce  into  the 
Disestablishment  Act  of  1869  and  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 
These  authorised  the  advance  to  tenants  of  two-thirds  of  the 
purchase  money,  repayable,  principal  and  interest,  in  thirty- 
five  years  at  5  per  cent.  Unluckily  Mr.  Bright's  mastery  of 
detail  was  not  equal  to  his  leader's,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
taking  but  little  interest  in  the  matter,  the  scheme  was 
never  worked  out  in  a  practical  form.  The  Board  of  Works, 
to  whom  the  administration  was  entrusted,  was  obviously 
not  the  body  to  create  a  new  departure ;  and  though  the 
limit  of  advances  was  increased  under  the  Act  of  1881  to 
three-quarters  of  the  purchase  money,  and  the  administration 
transferred  to  the  new  Land  Commission  then  set  up,  little 
was  accomplished  until  1885.  The  '  Ashbourne '  Act,  passed 
that  year,  authorised  the  advance  of  the  whole  purchase 
money,  and  by  extending  the  term  of  repayment  from 
thirty-five  to  fort^'^-nine  years,  made  it  possible  to  reduce 
the  instalments  of  repayment  from  6  to  4  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  order  to  give  the  State  some  collateral 
security  in  lieu  of  the  proportion  of  purchase  money  he)-e- 
tofore  payable  by  the  tenant,  the  vendor  was  required  to 
leave  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  Commission  not  less  than 
one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  as  a  '  guarantee  deposit.' 
This  deposit  was  liable  to  make  good  any  default  on  the 
part  of  the  purchaser  until  the  latter  had  repaid  an  equiva- 
lent part  of  the  advance ;  meantime  the  vendor  received 
interest  on  it.  A  sum  of  five  millions  was  voted  for  the 
purpose,  which  being  nearly  exhausted  in  1888 — such  was 
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the  success  of  this  simple  and  unpretentious  measure — was 
increased  in  that  year  to  ten  millions.  The  whole  sum  was 
practically  allotted  when,  in  1891,  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  passed 
a  more  ambitious  and  elaborate  Act,  providing  funds  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  thirty-three  millions  for  land  purchase. 
We  need  not  explore  the  mysteries  of  its  financial  checks 
and  safeguards — several  of  which  were  abolished  by  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  last  year — its  sinking  fund,  guarantee  fund, 
reserve  fund,  &c.  The  main  features  to  be  noticed  are  (1) 
the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  collateral  security  for  the 
advances  to  tenant  purchasers,  by  the  appropriation  for  that 
purpose  of  various  grants  from  Imperial  funds  for  Irish 
purposes,  mainly  educational  and  poor-law,  the  capital  value 
of  the  whole  being  estimated,  as  stated  above,  at  thirty-three 
millions ;  and  (2)  the  payment  of  the  vendor  in  '  guaranteed 
'  2f  *  per  cent,  land  stock,'  instead  of  in  cash.  Both  these 
arrangements  are  based  on  the  principle  alluded  to  before,  viz. 
that  the  British  taxpayer  is  to  run  no  risk  in  the  matter,  and, 
as  imder  the  former  one,  the  available  amount  is  far  below 
what  would  be  required  to  bu}'  out  the  landlords  as  a  whole, 
the  policy  of  purchase  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  alternative 
to  that  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

It  remains  to  notice  three  important  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1896  in  regard  to  purchase.  First,  the  terms  of  repay- 
ment are  still  further  relaxed  by  an  extension  of  the  term, 
and  the  reduction  of  the  instalments  or  '  purchase  annuity ' 
at  the  end  of  the  first,  second,  and  third  decades  successively 
by  calculating  the  latter  on  the  residue  of  principal  remain- 
ing unpaid,  the  result  being  as  follows  in  the  case  of  a 
holding  of  lOOL  a  year  rent  sold  at  twenty  years'  purchase  : — 

Period  of  Kepayment.  Purchase  Annuity. 

£      s.  (I. 

First  ten  years  .         .         .         .       80     0  0 

From  eleventh  to  twentieth  year         .       68  16  0 

From  twenty-first  to  thirtieth  year    .       59     4  U 
From   thirty-first   to    end    of    term, 

estimated  at  seventy  years     .         .       514  0 

after  which  all  payments  of  course  would  cease.  This 
obviously  makes  the  process  very  much  easier  to  the 
purchaser.  But  the  vendor  is  not  forgotten,  the  Land 
Commission  being  authorised  at  its  discretion  to  dispense 
with   the   guarantee    deposit  hitherto   required  under  the 


*  To   be  reduced  after  ten  millions  are  issued  to  2|  per  cent,  if  a 
Btock  at  the  latter  rate  would  be  saleable  at  par. 
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Ashbourne  and  subsequent  Acts,  and  which  had  proved  in 
many  instances  an  insuperable  bar  to  sales.  Both  these 
arrangements,  moreover,  are  retrospective  to  a  certain 
extent.  The  third  provision,  though  (unlike  the  other  two) 
highly  contentious,  is  in  principle,  we  agree  with  Mr. 
Balfour,  about  the  most  important  in  the  Act.  By  s.  40 
the  Land  Judge,  to  whom  is  entrusted  the  administration  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  including  not  only  the  sale  but 
the  control  of  incumbered  estates  ordered  by  that  court  to 
be  sold,  is  required  to  give  the  tenants  of  such  estates  the 
option  of  purchase   at  a  price  to  be  fixed  by  him   '  after 

*  giving  all  parties,  including  the  tenants,  an  opportunity 
'  of  being  heard,  and  considering  the  report  [of  the  Land 
'  Commission  as  to  the  value]   and  any  offers  that  may  be 

*  made  for  the  purchase  of  the  estate.'  The  object  of  this 
clause  is  to  put  an  end  to  the  accumulation  of  bankrupt 
estates  in  the  hands  of  a  public  authority,  and  to  restore  to 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  its  original  and  primary  function, 
not  of  managing,  but  of  selling,  such  property.  Mr. 
Gerald  Balfour  estimated  the  number  of  estates  at  over 
1,200,  and  the  rental  at  over  600,000/.  Such  a  state  of 
things  (comparable  only  with  that  prevailing  in  1849  before 
the  passing  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Act,  when  over 
1,000  estates,  with  a  rental  of  750,000/.,  were  in  question) 
almost  amounts  to  a  public  scandal,  and  certainly  entails 
grave  public  mischief.  A  court  of  law  cannot  be  a  satis- 
factory landlord.  The  receiver's  interest  lies  rather  in 
the  continuance  of  the  deadlock,  and  in  troublous  times 
such  estates  are  apt  to  become  centres  of  mismanagement, 
agrarian  disturbance,  and  disaffection.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
a  happy  consummation  if  they  could  be  sold  to  the  tenants 
without  any  sacrifice  of  the  bona  fide  interests  of  incum- 
brancers and  reversioners.  And,  despite  the  fears  expressed 
in  the  House  of  Lords  (which,  however,  many  enlightened 
landlords  do  not  share),  these  interests  seem  to  be  fairly 
safeguarded.  Indeed,  at  the  moment  the  doubt  seems 
rather  to  be  whether  a  deadlock  will  not  result  from 
the  Land  Commission  declining  to  advance  the  amount 
at  which  the  Land  Judge  offers  the  property  to  the  tenants, 
even  when  the  latter  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  the  offer, 
if  such  amount  exceeds  the  price  *  at  which,'  according  to 
its  own  report  to  him,  '  the  sale  to  the  tenants  can  properly 
'  be  made.' 

The  operation  of  the  principal  Acts  can  be  briefly  stated. 
First,  the  applications  to  the  Land  Commission  to  fix  fair 
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rents  for  a  first  statutory  term  from  the  commencement  of 
the  Act  up  to  June  30,  1897,  have  been  219,010,  and  those 
to  the  Civil  Bill  or  '  County '  Courts  37,565,  making  a  total 
of  256,575.  The  total  agricultural  holdings,  according  to 
the  census  of  1891 ,  are  486,865  ;  but  these  include  18,243  not 
exceeding  one  acre,  very  few  of  which  could  ever  be  regarded 
as  agricultural  tenancies  proper,  and  43,678  *  peasant 
properties  created  under  the  different  Purchase  Acts,  as 
detailed  hereafter.  Deducting  all  the  latter  and  16,000  of 
the  former  we  get  a  nett  total  of  427,187  agricultural 
tenancies,  of  which,  therefore,  60  per  cent,  have  sought  the 
protection  of  the  courts.  These  applications  have  been  dis- 
posed of  as  follows  : — 


Fair  rents  fixed  . 

182,254 

Dismissedf 

9,014 

Struck  outf 

38,675 

Withdrawn 

15,063 

Undisposed  of 

Total     . 

11,569 

256,575 

Cases  are  '  struck  out '  when  the  parties  do  not  appear,  and 
many,  both  of  these  applications  and  of  those  '  withdrawn,' 
are  probably  included  in  the  '  agreements  out  of  court.'  Of 
these  last  there  have  been  126,635,  making  the  total  of 
Pair  Rents  fixed  for  a  first  statutory  term  308,889,  i.e.  on 
72  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  tenancies. 

Some  of  the  Nationalists  on  Mr.  Morley's  Committee  of 
1894  seemed  to  think  the  number  of  cases  dealt  with  dis- 
appointing, and  sought  to  show  that  the  rents  fixed  by 
agreement  out  of  court  were  unfair  to  the  tenants,  and  that 
the  number  still  remaining  outside  the  operation  of  the  Act 
(which  latter,  by  the  way,  they  very  much  over-estimated) 
were  another  proof  of  its  inefficiency.  But  surel}^  the 
inference  is  the  other  way.  The  test  of  a  good  law  is 
rather  the  amount  of  litigation  it  prevents.  The  facilities 
for  agreement  out  of  court  were  amongst  the  best  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  of  1881,  and  the  126,635  cases  thus 
settled   (30  per  cent,  of  the  agricultural  tenancies)   are  a 


*  In  this  figure  the  number  of  loans  '  sanctioned '  is  taken  instead 
of  the  number  '  issued,'  as  on  p.  417. 

t  The  cases  '  dismissed  '  and  '  struck  out '  are  not  distinguished  in  the 
County  Court  returns;  the  figures  for  them  have  been  divided  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  Land  Commission  returns  show. 
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most  favourable  feature  in  its  working^.     Nor  is  it  by  any 
means   proved   that   the   reductions   '  by    agreement '   were 
inadequate,  though  on  a  lower  scale,  the  probability  being 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  they  were  effected  where 
good  relations  prevailed  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
where  the  rents  were   presumably  moderate.     We  believe 
also  that  a  large  proportion  of  those  remaining  outside  the 
Act  have   been   satisfied  with   their  position,  and   trusted 
to  their  landlords'  fair   treatment,  as    of  old.      We   have 
before  us  particulars  of  an  estate  of  this  kind,  comprising 
eighty-three   agricultural   holdings    subject  to   the   Act  of 
1881.     The  property  was  revalued  by  the  agent  in  1882, 
his   valuation  being  made   the    basis    of   an   offer  to  each 
tenant,  including  leaseholders.    In  forty-six  cases  the  tenants 
were  satisfied  to  continue  at  the  old  rent  and  never  went 
into  court,  nor  were  they  required  to  sign  agreements.     In 
twenty-six  cases  the  tenants  accepted  the  reduction  offered 
and  signed  agreements.     The  remaining  eleven  declined  the 
landlords'  offer  and  went  into  court. 

Next  as  to  the  second  statutory  term.  It  was  estimated, 
when  Mr.  Morley's  abortive  Bill  of  1895  was  under  dis- 
cussion, that  45,000  tenants  would,  by  the  following 
November,  have  a  right  to  apply  for  the  second  fixing  of 
a  '  Fair  Eent.'  Up  to  June  30,  1897,  20,616  had  so  applied. 
Of  these  6,364  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows  : — 

Eents  fixed  .... 

Dismissed  *  .         .         .         . 

Struck  out  *  .         .         .         . 

Withdrawn  .... 


Total 


0,364 


leaving  14,252  undisposed  of.  These  figures  certainly  do 
not  justify  the  panic  of  last  year,  when  the  landlords  feared 
a  rush  into  court,  stimulated  by  the  high  rate  of  the  earlier 
reductions  for  a  second  statutory  term.  Moreover  the 
rush,  such  as  it  was,  seems  already  to  have  subsided,  the 
applications  having  come  in  as  follows : — 

Up  to  June  30,  189G      .... 
From  July  1  to  December  31,  1896 
From  January  1  to  June  30,  1897  . 

Total       ;     20,616 


*  See  note  on  p.  414, 
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On  the  other  hand  the  large  number  of  cases  undisposed  of 
is  unsatisfactory. 

In  addition  to  the  4,779  'Fair  Eents '  refixed  by  the 
courts,  1,494  have  been  refixed  by  agreement,  making  a 
total  of  6,273.  As  will  be  seen  in  a  moment,  a  considerable 
increase  of  sales  to  tenants  has  also  taken  place,  which 
accounts  for  some  abstentions  ;  but  after  allowing  for  these 
the  fact  remains  that  not  half  those  who  were  entitled  to 
have  their  '  Fair  Rents '  refixed  have  as  yet  applied,  which, 
is  perhaps  a  sign  of  freedom  of  contract  returning. 

The  amount  of  reduction  effected  on  the  average  can  only 
be  given  up  to  March  31, 1897,  and  is  summarised  below : — * 

First  Statdtory  Term, 


Number  of  cases 

,        , 

307,250 

Former  rent 

.  £6,384,351 

Judicial  rent     . 

.  £5,047,072 

Percentage  of  reduction 

• 

20-9 

The  percentage  varies  thus  : — 

Land  Commission 

,         _ 

21-4 

Civil  Bill  Courts 

. 

23-7 

Agreements 

• 

17-6 

Second  Statutory  Term. 

Number  of  cases 

,         , 

3,402 

Original  rent     . 

. 

£89,715 

First  judicial  rent 

.  • 

£71,180 

Second  judicial  rent  . 

. 

£52,635 

Percentage  of  reduction : 

Below  first  judicial  rent     - 

,         , 

26-0 

Below  original  rent 

• 

41-3 

These  percentages  vary  thus  :  — 

Below 



First  Judicial 

Kent 

Original  Rent 

Land  Commission 

270 

41-9 

Civil  Bill  Courts  .... 

28-4 

42-4 

Agreements          .... 

19-4 

36-9 

It  remains  only  to  give  the  res 

ults  of  the  different  Pur- 

chase  Acts  up  to  June  30,  1897 : — 

*  Report  of  Irish  Land  Commission  1896-7  [C.  8,638]. 
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•   ■                            1 

1 

Loans  Issued                 | 



Number 

Amount 

*  Bright '  Clauses  of — 

Church  Act  of  1869. 
Land  Act  of  1870     . 
Land  Act  of  1881      . 

'Ashbourne'    Acts   of   1885  and 
1888 

'  Balfour '  Acts  of  1891  and  1896 

Total 

6,057 
702 
731 

25,342 
8,749 

£ 
1  *1,500,000 
240,554 

9,984,959 
2,816,725 

41,581 

13,541,238 

The  effect  of  the  changes  in  the  Act  of  1896  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  applications,  which  under  the 

*  Ashbourne '  Acts  averaged  4,645  a  year  (the  highest  num- 
ber  being   6,195,  in   1886-7),   but   which   fell    under    the 

*  Balfour '  Act  of  1891  to  about  2,600  a  year,  have  been  2,888 
for  the  six  months  ending  June  30,  1897,  which  approaches 
very  near  the  '  Ashbourne  '  record. 

Eeturning  now  to  the  policy  of  1881,  the  objects  sought 
in  Mr.  Gladstone's  Act  would  all  fall  under  one  of  two 
heads — first,  to  encourage  the  developement  of  agriculture, 
and,  secondly,  to  put  an  end  to  the  social  strife  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  And  the  main  new  principle  relied 
on  to  attain  these  objects  was  the  fixing  of  '  fair  rents '  by  a 
court  which  should  give  security  to  the  tenant  and  at  the 
same  time  safeguard  the  just  rights  of  the  landlord.  Mr. 
Gladstone  '  admitted  the  principle  was  exceptional,'  but 
claimed  that  it  was  '  limited  to  the  necessities  of  the  case  ' 
— '  the  intervention  of  the  court  need  not  be  universal  or 

*  perpetual.'  f  And  he  was  as  emphatic  in  expressing  his 
desire  to  protect  the  landlord  as  to  give  security  to  the 
tenant : — 

'  No  legislation,  however  liberal  to  the  tenant,  can  be  really  satis- 
factory in  all  the  relations  of  social  life  unless  it  is  favourable  to  the 
joint  interests  of  all  the  classes  concerned  ;  '  *  the  ulterior  tendency  [of 
the  Bill]  in  giving  confidence,  producing  harmony  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  and  in  bringing  about  a  larger  developement  of  the  pro- 


*  Estimated.    The  purchase  money  was  2,374,987/,,  of  which  about 
two-thirds  was  advanced  by  the  State, 
t  Hansard,  vol.  cclxiv.  154. 
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ductive  powers  of  the  soil,  may  repay  the  landlords  for  the  incidental 
mischiefs  of  the  Act  two  or  three  fold.'  * 

The  other  main  principles— free  sale,  and  fixity  of  tenure — 
were  not  new,  as  both  were  practically  involved  in  the 
Ulster  custom^  though  they  were  of  course  new  in  the  other 
three  provinces  to  which  they  were  now  for  the  first  time 
extended.  Mr.  Gladstone,  indeed,  to  the  end  maintained 
that  perpetuity  and  dual  ownership  were  not  conceded  at  all, 
and  no  doubt  the  subtle  distinction  he  drew  between  them 
and  his  system  exists  on  paper.  On  the  whole,  however,  it 
must  be  admitted  that  he  recognised  the  wider  considera- 
tions brought  into  question  by  his  policy,  and  the  varied 
interests,  individual  and  public,  which  were  concerned. 
Whether  he  sufficiently  took  account  of  these  in  practice  is 
another  matter,  to  which  we  shall  return  later. 

On  the  other  hand  the  criticism  of  his  opponents  was 
directed  almost  entirely  to  the  effect  on  the  Irish  landlords. 
This  was  only  natural  for  a  party  principally  composed  of, 
or  connected  with,  that  class  throughout  the  United  King- 
dom. The  danger  to  the  landlords  of  excessive  reduction 
of  rent  was  obvious  and  direct.  The  public  mischief — the 
confusion  to  be  anticipated  from  dual  ownership,  and  the 
demoralising  effect  of  the  fixing  of  rent  by  the  State — were 
more  remote,  and  received  comparatively  little  attention. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord  Lansdowne  did,  indeed,  point 
them  out,  while  admitting  that  some  intervention  of  the 
State  was  necessary,  but  this  statesmanlike  attitude  was 
not  generally  adopted;  the  controversy  followed  the  old 
lines  of  Irish  agrarian  .  feud,  and  the  democracy  of  Great 
Britain,  ignoring  the  subtle  distinctions  and  paper  safe- 
guards of  their  leader,  jumped  to  the  simple  but  fallacious 
conclusion  that  what  was  bad  for  the  landlord  must  be 
good  for  the  tenant.  The  amendments  of  the  Opposition 
sought  rather  to  limit  the  operation  of  the  Act,  b}^  increasing 
the  classes  of  holdings  excluded,  than  by  modifying  the 
princii^le  of  State  intervention  or  even  restricting  its  action 
in  the  future,  though  this  latter  limitation  was  recognised 
in  theory  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  to  a  certain  extent  carried 
out  by  the  exclusion  of  '  future  tenancies '  from  the  Land 
Court,  and  urged  by  him,  as  we  have  seen,  in  defence  of  the 
exceptional  character  of  his  measure.  And,  accordingly,  as 
no  clearly  defined  distinction  in  principle  could  be  drawn  in 

*  Hansard,  vol.  cclxiii.  1G95,  1G07. 
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the  case  of  many  of  tliese  exclusions,  they  have  boon  con- 
stantly whittled  away,  as  our  summary  shows,  ever  since. 

Has  this  heroic  measure,  then,  realised  the  expectations  of 
its  author?  Or  has  it  rather  justified  the  fears  of  its 
opponents?  It  is  quite  conceivable,  of  course,  that  both 
questions  might  be  answered  with  a  modified  affirmative. 
It  would  certainly  not  be  easy  for  the  impartial  observer  to 
answer  either  with  a  single  monosyllable. 

To  begin  with  the  latter  first  :  The  landlords  have 
doubtless  suffered  severely,  and  in  particular  instances,  we 
believe,  most  unjustly,  from  the  reductions  of  the  Land 
( 'ourt ;  but  whether,  on  the  average,  those  reductions  have 
been  excessive  is  another  and  a  difficult  question,  on  which, 
moreover,  it  would  be  improper  to  prononnco  an  opinion 
pending  the  inquiry  of  Sir  Edward  Fry's  Oonnnission.  In 
view,  however,  of  the  serious  fall  in  agricultural  rents  from 
purely  economic  causes  even  in  grazing  districts  in  Great 
Britain,  which  is  disclosed  by  the  final  report  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Depression  Commission,  most  people  on  this  side  of 
the  Channel  will  think  that  the  onus  prohandi  lies  on  the 
landlords  as  regards  reduction  of  income  pure  and  simple, 
though  it  is  significant  that  as  regards  Wales  the  Commis- 
sion reports,  '  With  tliese  exceptions  [on  arable  land  in  the 
'  north]  there  have  been  few  permanent  reductions  in  the 
'  "  Principality,"  '  and  these  as  a  rule  not  exceeding  10  to  15 
per  cent.,  '  although  remissions  and  abatements  from  10  to 
'  20  per  cent,  have  been  more  general ; '  *  and  the  fair  rents 
fixed  by  the  Crofters  Commission  during  the  year  1895  on 
the  expiration  of  the  first  septennial  period  were  only  on 
the  average  8  per  cent,  below  the  first  fair  rents,  and  3;3  per 
cent,  t  below  the  old  rent,  the  corresponding  figures  for  1896 
being  G  per  cent,  and  27  per  cent. ;  :|:  whereas  the  average 
reductions  on  second  fixing  of  fair  rents  in  Ireland  have 
been,  as  stated  above,  2()-0  per  cent,  below  the  first  fair  rents, 
and  41 '3  per  cent,  below  the  old  rents.  Apart,  however, 
from  any  (|uestion  as  to  the  amount  of  reduction  effected  by 
the  Land  Courts,  two  or  three  points  are  to  be  noted.  First, 
the  almost  universal  opinion  in  Ireland  seems  to  be  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Land  Court  are  most  unequal,  a  point 
to  which  we  shall  return  when  considering  the  effect  on 
agriculture  and  on  the  tenants.  Again,  the  landlord  has 
not  only  been  mulcted  in  rent  by  an  arbitrary  autiioiity, 


*  Final  IJeport,  [c.  8540]  pp.  19,  23,  24. 

t  Ibid.  [c.  b0i4]  p.  37.  t  Ibid,  [c  84  j 2]  p.  2-1. 
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but  deprived  of  valuable  rights,  such  as  that  of  resumption, 
and  of  selecting  his  tenant,  and  has  practically  no  remedy 
against  deterioration,  while  the  public  inconvenience  of  dual 
ownership  has  made  itself  felt  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
almost  every  town  and  village.  In  these  respects  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  Opposition  have  certainly  not  been  without 
justification. 

What,  then,  about  the  expectations  of  its  friends?  Has 
it  encouraged  the  developement  of  agriculture  ?  Has  it 
put  an  end  to  social  strife?  Here,  again,  we  must  dis- 
tinguish. The  agitation  and  disturbance  which  preceded 
and  accompanied  its  passing  are  far  enough  removed  to 
make  it  difficult  even  for  those  who  lived  through  that 
troublous  time  to  recall  the  surrounding  circumstances, 
while  too  recent  for  the  historian  to  sum  up  the  whole  case, 
though  politicians  may  hazard  conjectures  as  to  what  would 
have  happened  in  Ireland  if  the  Act  had  been  rejected. 
But  though  it  may,  perhaps,  be  plausibly  argued  that  things 
would  in  that  case  have  been  Avorse,  even  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself  could  hardly  maintain  that  '  harmony  between 
'  landlords  and  tenants '  had  been  produced  or  social  peace 
restored.  In  so  far  as  these  results  have  been  attained 
they  are  probably  due  rather  to  the  rise  of  Mr.  Arthur 
Balfour  and  the  fall  of  Mr.  ParncU,  and  principally  to  the 
latter  cause.  Again,  as  regards  the  encouragement  of 
agricultural  developement,  what  has  been  the  success  at- 
tained? This,  indeed,  is  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter. 
The  room  for  improvement  in  Irish  agriculture  in  most 
districts  is  so  great,  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  are  so 
little  developed,  that,  had  the  security  given  to  the  tenants 
been  sufficient  to  call  forth  their  full  energies,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's prophecy  might  have  been  realised,  and  all  the 
knotty  problems  solved  at  once,  confidence  between  land- 
lords and  tenants  restored,  and  even  the  capital  value  of  the 
landlords'  property  increased,  tenants'  improvements  being 
the  best  possible  security  for  the  rent.  If  it  should  appear 
that  the  new  system  has  not  stimulated  improvements  we 
shall  at  all  events  have  some  clue  to  guide  us  through  the 
labyrinth. 

Before,  however,  giving  such  evidence  on  this  vital  point 
as  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  we  must  point  out  certain 
characteristics  of  the  system,  which,  though  commonplaces 
in  Ireland,  hardly  seem  to  be  fully  realised  in  England.  It 
is  true  the  majority  report  of  the  Agricultural  Depression 
Commission  decisively  rejects  the  policy  of  '  the  three  F's,' 
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but  the  reasons  given  are  (1st)  that  the  proposal  is 
general]}'  unpopular  with  the  tenants,  who  'entertain  a 
'  wholesome  dread  of  the  unnecessary  litigation  which 
'  ''  Land  Courts  "  would  create,  and  are  of  opinion  that  they 
'  can  make  better  bargains  with  their  landlords  for  them- 
'  selves  than  lawyers  or  Land  Courts  arc  likely  to  make  for 
'them;'  and  (2nd)  that  it  would  deter  landlords  from  im- 
proving;* while  three  of  the  Commissioners — Mr.  Clay,t 
Mr.  Lambert,  J  and  Mr.  Channing  § — in  their  separate 
reports,  agree  generally  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  judicial 
rents  is  increasing  amongst  the  tenant  farmers,  and  the 
last-named  practically  advocates  the  introduction  of  the 
Irish  system  in  its  entirety.  Now,  though  we  cannot  at  all 
concur  in  the  last-named  gentleman's  analysis  of  the  evi- 
dence on  the  subject  given  to  the  Commission,  and  though, 
as  pointed  out  by  several  of  their  sub-commissioners,  the 
feeling  is  vague  and  the  consequences  imperfectly  thought 
out,  yet  it  is  startling  to  find  formal  resolutions  passed  at 
farmers'  meetings  in  this  country  demanding  State-fixing  of 
rents,  and  the  principle  adopted  in  the  majority  report  of 
the  Welsh  Land  Commission.  The  expectation  on  which 
Lord  Carrington  and  his  co-signatories  rely  that  'judicial' 
rents  would  be  purely  beneficial  if  unaccompanied  by  free 
sale  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  Irish  experience;  nor 
does  it  seem  possible  to  prevent  money  passing  unless  by 
some  such  device  as  the  practice  of  '  renunciation '  introduced 
in  the  Crofters  Act ;  and  no  doubt,  whatever  its  strength  may 
now  be,  the  feeling  is  growing  in  some  districts.  Vague 
yearnings  after  Utopian  schemes  have  an  awkward  way 
sometimes  of  becoming  formulated  in  Acts  of  Parliament, 
as  was  largely  the  case  in  Ireland  eighteen  years  ago,  when 
the  '  three  F's  '  took  hold  of  the  popular  mind  without  their 
consequences  being  clearly  thought  out ;  and  if  the  tenant 
farmers  of  Great  Britain  came  to  think  that  Land  Courts 
would  give  them  better  terms  than  they  now  generally 
obtain  for  themselves,  the  idea  might  well  become  popular 
enough  to  give  trouble,  unless  some  other  arguments  against 
it  were  forthcoming  which  would  come  home  to  the  public 
generally,  and  even  to  the  tenants  themselves.  Mr. 
Channing's  report,  indeed,  is  too  sentimental  and  weak, 
both  in  argument  and  in  grasp  of  the  facts,  to  produce  any 
appreciable  effect,  but  it  is  disquieting  to  notice  how  little 
attention   is  paid  to  one  aspect  of  the  matter  even  in  the 

*  Pp.  116-7.  t  P.  184.  :  P.  215.  §  Pp.  S33-i3. 
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majority  report,  and  that  is  the  effect  of  State-fixing  of 
rents  in  the  long  run  upon  the  tenants  themselves,  and  the 
question  whether  the  system  does  really  afford  them  that 
'  absolute  security '  which  everyone  desires  to  give,  and 
which  Mr.  Channing  assumes  to  he  its  chief  recommenda- 
tion. This  is  precisely  where  Irish  experience  seems  to 
be  instructive,  and  brings  us  back  to  the  kernel  of  the  Irish 
land  question. 

Let  us  glance,  then,  at  some  of  these  Irish  commonplaces, 
so  little  apprehended  over  here.  The  vagueness  of  the 
popular  demand  has  just  been  adverted  to,  but  the  formula 
evolved  from  the  chaos  by  Parliament  was  in  important 
respects  not  much  more  definite.  For  instance,  on  the 
cardinal  question  of  the  '  fair  rent,'  though  the  Bill  (to  Mr. 
Gladstone's  credit  be  it  remembered)  originally  contained  a 
definition  of  the  term,  the  House  of  Commons  would 
none  of  it,  and  accordingly  this  new-fangled  craft  was 
launched  without  a  compass  on  an  unknown  sea.  Next  to 
the  vagueness  of  the  measure  the  immensity  of  the  task 
should  be  noted  by  those  in  England  who  talk  airily  of  the 
establishment  of  a  court  disposing  of  the  difficulty  without 
the  necessity  for  many  cases  coming  before  it.  Her6  again 
Mr.  Gladstone  pointed  out  the  danger  when  he  argued 
against  a  compulsorj'  law  bringing  every  tenant  in  Ireland 
into  court,  'under  which  weight  any  judicial  authority  you 
'  could  create  would  break  down,'  *  though  he  did  not  suffi- 
ciently guard  against  this  danger  in  practice  ;  for,  as  we 
have  seen,  more  than  half  the  tenants  in  Ireland  have 
applied  to  the  Land  Courts,  a  proportion  far  exceeding 
general  expectation,  and  seriously  exceeding  also  the  capacity 
of  those  courts  adequately  to  deal  with.  In  fact,  but  for 
the  haste  and  want  of  care  with  which  the  work  has  been 
pushed  through,  and  the  objectionable  appointment  of  tem- 
porary assistant-commissioners,  paid  by  the  day,  the  courts 
must  certainly  have  broken  down.  Great  indeed  are  the 
inherent  difficulties  of  the  task,  as  well  as  its  magnitude. 
Everyone  knows  that  the  valuation  of  land,  even  '  as  you 
*  find  it,'  requires  great  judgement,  experience,  and  care ; 
and  the  assessment  of  tenants'  improvements  under  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  where  the  permanent  improve- 
ments are  made  by  the  landlord,  is  no  easy  matter.  But 
the  Land  Court  in  Ireland  has  also  to  unravel  claims  as  to 
permanent  improvements  several   generations  old,  and  the 

.*  Hansard,  cclx.  p.  007. 
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lay  Assistant-Commissioners  liave  to  tlraw  largely  on  their 
imagination  in  distinguishing  between  inherent  capacity  and 
increased  letting  vakie,  one  of  them  even  attempting  to  do 
this  prospectively  where  no  improvement  had  yet  taken 
place.*  And  all  this  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  without 
any  accounts,  vouchers,  or  other  evidence  worthy  of  the 
name.  Are  not  these  the  elements  of  a  nearly  insoluble 
problem  ? 

Then  as  to  the  methods  adopted.  CU-eat  stress  was  laid 
on  the  appointment  by  Parliament  itself  of  the  original 
three  Commissioners  who  were  named  in  the  Act,  as  attbrd- 
inga  valuable  guarantee  foretficient  and  just  administration, 
though,  as  mentioned  already,  of  the  three  only  the  judicial 
Commissioner  had  fixity  of  tenure.  But  the  Commissioners 
were  authorised  to  delegate  all  their  vast  powers,  except  as 
to  appeals,  to  Assistant-Commissioners,  of  whom  Parliament 
knew  nothing,  and  w^ho  were  not  even  selected  by  them- 
selves, but  by  the  Government  of  the  day,  and  who,  like 
the  lay  Commissioners,  until  1891  held  merely  temporary 
appointments.  On  these  sub-commissions  accordingly  de- 
volved the  duty  of  deciding  most  of  the  knotty  points  which 
Parliament  had  evaded,  the  *  parliamentary '  triumvirate  in 
turn  shrinking  from  any  attempt  either  to  define  a  '  fair 
'  rent '  or  even  to  set  up  a  standard  of  value  by  themselves 
fixing  any  rents  in  the  first  instance.  One  important  power^ 
however,  they  had  over  the  Assistant-Commissioners,  viz. 
the  composition  of  the  sub-commissions,  and  their  allocation 
to  the  different  districts.  In  exercising  this  right  they 
seem  to  have  deliberately  arranged  to  send  the  Assistants  to 
districts  where  they  are  strangers,  and  to  shift  them  con- 
stantly from  one  district  to  another ;  in  fact.  Judge  Bewley, 
the  present  head  of  the  Commission,  distinctly  affirms  the 
practice,  defending  it  as  giving  them  wider  experience  and 
tending  to  uniformity.  This  seems  a  strange  argument, 
for  though  it  may  have  some  force  as  regards  the  legal 
Assistant-Commissioners,  local  experience  is  admittedly  the 
first  requisite  for  a  valuer,  while  uniformity  from  time  to 
time  in  the  same  district  is  infinitely  more  important  in 
matters  of  valuation  than  uniformity  between  different  dis- 
tricts. It  is  remarkable  in  this  connexion  that  the  valuers 
attached  to  the  Civil  Bill,  or  County  Court,  for  the  purposes 
of  the  Act,  who  are  generally  local  and  permanent,  inspire 
such  confidence  in  some  counties  that  both  parties  accept 

*■  Commons  Report,  No.  310  of  ISD*,  questions  3938-45. 
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their  decisions.*  Another  power,  or  rather  responsibility, 
is  conferred  on  the  Land  Commission  by  s.  60  (1)  i.,  of  the 
Act  of  1881,  which  they  do  not  seem  to  have  exercised, 
viz.  to  '  make  rules  with  respect  to  the  qualifications  and 
'  tenure  of  office  of  Assistant-Commissioners.'  Indeed,  this 
power  is  hard  to  reconcile  with  the  appointment  of  the  latter 
by  the  Government,  which  is  distinctly  provided  by  s.  43. 

Imagine,  then,  an  irresponsible  semi-judicial  tribunal, 
with  large  powers  but  few  principles  to  guide  it,  acting 
through  a  number  of  scattered  roving  subordinates  without 
local  knowledge  and  mostly  without  permanent  status,  whom 
it  does  not  select  and  over  whom  it  has  little  or  no  control, 
and  such  a  tribunal  set  to  perform  a  task  of  absolute  novelty 
and  almost  unexampled  difficulty,  and  it  is  no  wonder  that 
both  parties  are  dissatisfied.  Nor  can  we  adopt  the  com- 
fortable explanation  which  Lord  Kimberley  put  forward  in 
the  House  of  Lords  on  March  18  last  (but  which,  for  super- 
ficiality, would  better  suit  the  platform  than  the  senate), 
that  if  both  parties  complain  the  decisions  are  probably  just. 
As  Lord  Salisbury  promptly  pointed  out  some  decisions  may 
be  unjust  to  the  landlords  and  some  to  the  tenants,  and  this 
is  very  much  what  we  believe  has  happened ;  but,  except  to 
the  compiler  of  averages — so  often  misleading  in  these 
matters — two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  And,  considering 
all  the  difficulties,  it  is  no  reflection  on  either  the  character 
or  the  ability  of  the  lay  Assistant-Commissioners  to  draw 
such  a  conclusion.  There  are  two  tendencies  which  must 
affect,  more  or  less,  the  minds  of  all  valuers,  however  con- 
scientious :  one  is  the  tendency  to  average,  and  the  other  the 
tendency  to  value  things  as  they  find  them.  The  former 
has  been  expressed  by  an  experienced  valuer  as  the  tendency 
to  value  land  at  II.  an  acre,  and  though  this  is,  of  course, 
a,  paradoxical  way  of  putting  it,  we  are  all  prone  to  take 
refuge  in  round  figures.  Another  form  of  it  to  which  Land 
Commissioners  are  specially  liable  is  to  reduce  all  rents  by 
a  certain  percentage,  while  the  process  of  '  sj)litting  he 
'  difference,'  naturally  resorted  to  in  any  kind  of  arbitration, 
operates  in  the  same  direction.  The  other  tendency  is  even 
laid  down  as  a  principle  by  many  valuers  who  hold  that  it 
is  their  business  only  to  report  the  facts  as  they  find  them, 
but  not  to  draw  the  inferences  or  to  call  their  imagination 
into  play.      And  yet  both  these  tendencies  may  obviously 

*  Commons  Report,  No.  310  of  1894,  questions  9297,  9508-10, 
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lead  to  injustice  in  particular  cases,  even  witli  tLe  most  con- 
scientious valuers.  The  antecedent  probability,  therefore,  is 
that  men  in  the  position  and  with  the  opportunities  of  tlio 
Bub-commissioncrs  must  make  many  mistakes.  At  all  events 
the  almost  universal  opinion  in  Ireland  is  that  such  is  the 
case,  and  points  to  just  those  errors  which  the  two  above- 
mentioned  tendencies  would  produce.  At  every  turn  one 
is  told  '  the  sub-commissioners  take  off  a  slice  all  round,'  or 
'  the  rack-renter  comes  off  best ; '  or,  again,  '  the  bad  tenant 
'  gets  the  biggest  reduction  ; '  and  sometimes  '  the  bad  land 
'  is  valued  too  high,  aud  the  good  land  too  low ;  '  or  (worst 
of  all)  '  tlie  good  tenant  is  sure  to  be  rented  on  his  improve- 
'  ments.'  Indeed,  some  of  the  sub-commissioners  themselves 
dimly  realise  their  own  (or  each  other's)  shortcomings,* 
though  naturally  most  of  them  regard  the  system  of  which 
they  are  an  essential  part  as  eminently  satisfactory. 

We  will  give  a  few  typical  instances,  suppressing  names 
and  places,  as  it  would  be  invidious  to  attack  individuals. 
We  can,  however,  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  facts  and 
figures,  the  latter  having  been  all  obtained  either  at  first 
hand  or  from  Government  returns. 

First,  here  is  an  instance  of  a  bad  tenant  getting  an  undue 
reduction.  A,  B,  and  C  hold  three  farms,  comprising  a  town- 
land  of  good  dairy  land.  Their  rents,  which  were  noto- 
riously moderate,  were  simultaneously  fixed  by  an  independent 
local  valuer  in  1855,  and  were  never  raised  in  the  prosperous 
70's.  A  and  B  were  industrious  and  improving,  and  have 
never  gone  into  court.  C  was  idle  and  negligent  ;  he  went 
into  court,  and  his  rent  was  reduced  from  44/.  18s.  4d.  to  40/. 

Next  take  two  cases  illustrating  the  treatment  of  good 
landlords  and  rack-renters.  E  and  F  own  neighbouring 
properties  of  similar  land  poor  in  quality.  E's  lands  were 
moderately  let,  being  24  per  cent,  above  Griffith's  valuation. 
F's  "were  screwed  up  to  92  per  cent,  above  *  Grifiith's,' 
several  having  been  raised  three,  four,  and  five  times  within 
twenty  years.  Their  rents  were  simultaneously  reduced  by 
the  same  sub-commission  as  follows  : — 

Percentage  of        Percentage  of  '  Fair 
Reduction  Rent'  above  Griffitli'd 

E         .         .         19-5  2-8 

F         .        .        33-6  27-9 


*  Commons  Report,  No.  310  of  1894,  questions  G014-22,  G156-3, 
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Granting  that  E's  rents  were  justly  reduced  to  2-8  above 
'  Griffith's/  F's  must  have  been  fixed  25  per  cent,  too  high. 
The  other  is  as  follows  : — G  bought  a  poor  property*  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  after  '  the  famine.'  It  was  wretched 
land,  reclaimed  from  bog  and  mountain  by  the  tenants, 
many  of  whom  were  mere  squatters,  paying  no  rent  at 
that  time,  but  the  j^roperty  soon  became  known  as  one  of 
the  most  rack-rented  in  that  county.  His  rents  were 
reduced  29  per  cent.,  while  H,  one  of  the  oldest  established 
and  best  landlords  in  the  whole  of  Ireland,  had  his 
rents  of  better  land  in  the  same  county  reduced  at  the 
same  time  by  the  same  sub-commission  19  per  cent.,  the 
average  reduction  for  the  whole  county  on  that  occasion 
being  22  per  cent.  'Griffith's'  valuation  is  not  given  in 
this  case,  as,  owing  to  the  inequalities  in  it  as  between 
different  classes  of  land,  it  is  not  a  trustworthy  test,  except 
for  adjoining  properties,  like  E's  and  E's. 

Lastly,  take  this  case  of  an  improving  tenant :  An  enter- 
prising farmer  bought  for  1,600^.  the  tenant's  interest  in  an 
Ulster  farm  of  67  statute  acres  in  the  year  1877 — i.e.  at  the 
height  of  the  prosperous  times,  and  just  before  the  great 
fall  in  prices  which  began  in  1879.  The  rent  was  100/.,  or 
30s.  an  acre.  The  farm  was  exhausted  and  in  bad  order, 
part  of  it,  presumably  not  the  worst,  being  sublet  at  23s.  an 
acre.     He  spent  during  the  three  years  succeeding  on  : — - 

Thorough  drainage 

Subsoiling        ..... 

Eeclamation    ..... 

Fencing  ...... 

Embankino;  river     .... 


Total 


JoOO 


He  went  into  court  in  1882,  and  the  'fair  rent'  fixed  was 
95^.,  being  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent.  On  the  same  occasion 
several  of  the  other  tenants  on  the  same  property,  some 
having  few  or  no  improvements  to  show,  got  reductions 
varying  from  12^  to  25  per  cent.,  and  averaging  15  per  cent. 
Can  it  be  doubted  that  if  he  had  kept  his  500/.  in  his 
pocket  he  would  have  got  a  much  larger  reduction  ? 

Nor  let  it  be  suj^posed  by  advocates  of  the  application  of 
the  system  to  Great  Britain  that  its  shortcomings  in  Ireland 
have  been  due  merely  to  '  partial  and  temporary  difficulties,' 
as  Mr.  Channing  seems  to  think,  or  to  defects  in  pro- 
cedure— to  want  of  uniformity  or  of  precise  definitions, 
though    no    doubt  these    defects    have    existed,   and    still 
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exist  more  or  less.  For  let  it  be  noted  tliat  we  liave 
carefully  given  instances  illustrating  in  each  case  the 
inequality  of  decisions  given  at  the  same  time  by  the  same 
sub-commission,  which  can  only  arise  from  some  such 
general  causes  as  the  two  tendencies  remarked  upon  above, 
and  from  the  other  inherent  difficulties  of  the  task.  Any 
student  of  the  evidence  given  to  Mr.  Morley's  Committee 
must  see  that  the  decisions  of  the  courts  are  essentially  those 
of  the  lay  sub-commissioners,  or  court  valuers,  as  the  case 
may  be,  and  that  legal  arguments  or  scientific  definitions 
have  little  or  nothing  to  say  to  the  verdicts  of  these  pseudo- 
legal  tribunals.  Indeed,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  even  a 
definition  of  '  fair  rent '  would  have  helped  very  materially, 
and  it  is  significant  that  there  is  no  such  definition  in  the 
Crofters  Act  either.  No,  the  evil  is  deeper-seated  than 
mere  formulas  or  definitions  can  reach,  and  resides  in  the 
Socialistic  principle  of  State  intervention  in  fixing  prices. 

If,  however,  the  system,  as  argued  above,  almost  neces- 
sarily works  so  unfairly  and  gives  such  inadequate  security 
for  tenants'  improvements,  it  must  have  produced  a  decided 
impression  on  the  minds  of  the  tenants,  and  such  impression 
might  be  expected  to  manifest  itself  in  some  definite  form. 
Is  any  such  manifestation  apparent  ?  We  do  not,  of 
course,  mean  of  open  or  organised  hostility  to  the  Act. 
Where  such  a  court  has  been  established  the  natural  (though 
most  mischievous)  result  is  that  both  parties  seek  to  in- 
fluence the  court  by  organised  criticism  and  agitation. 
Both  complain  not  so  much  that  the  law  is  bad  in  itself,  but 
that  the  administration  of  it  is  unjust  to  their  side.  And  it 
is  quite  possible  that  even  though  conferring  an  immediate 
boon  on  the  majority  of  tenants  by  reducing  their  rents, 
and  thus  earning  popularity,  it  may  be  really  injuring  the 
class  as  a  whole  by  setting  up  a  false  standard,  discouraging 
industry,  and  teaching  the  farmers  to  rely  on  agitation 
instead,  as  so  earnestly  deprecated  by  Mr.  Lecky  in  his 
'  Liberty  and  Democracy.'  * 

A  better  test,  however,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Returns  of 
Land  Improvement  Loans  by  the  Irish  Commissioners  of 
Public  Works.  Mr.  Gladstone,  though  still  hoping  that  the 
landlords  would  continue  to  improve  after  1881,  introduced 
clauses  into  his  Bill  enabling  the  tenants  also  to  borrow 
from  the  Government  for  this  purpose.  The  following  tables 
show  the  result : — 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  150. 
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,  Years 

Period 

Average 

Amount 

Issued 

Annually 

1 
To  owners  - 

1  n 

9 
9 

From  January  1,  18G1,  to 
March  31,  1870     . 

From    April    1,    1870,    to 
March  31,  1879     . 

From    April     1,    1887,    to 
March  31,  1896*. 

£ 
51,430 

82,746 

33,422 

To  occupiers       9 

From   April    1,    1887,   to 
March  31,  1896*. 

40,649 

Thus  the  loans  to  owners,  -which  increased  by  over  50  per 
cent,  after  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  dwindled  after  1881  from 
the  higher  level  by  49,324Z.,  or  59*6  per  cent.,  and  this 
deficiency  is  not  nearly  made  up  by  the  40,649/.  lent  to 
occupiers.  Nor  are  the  latest  figures  any  more  encouraging, 
those  for  1895-6  being  as  follows  : — 

To  owners         .....        £38,565 
To  occupiers      .....  37,093 

Total         .       £75,658 

And  they  become  distinctly  discouraging  when  examined 
year  by  year,  for  whereas  the  occupiers  borrowed  in  the  first 
four  years — 

1883-4  1884-5  1885-6  1886-7 

£26,485  £78,184  £165,096  £164,637 

the  total  has  never  reached  100,000/.  since  1887-8,  when  it 
was  108,081/.,  and  the  decline  has  been  almost  continuous 
ever  since,  last  year's  total  being  the  lowest  since  1883-4, 
Avhen  probably  the  facilities  for  obtaining  loans  were  hardly 
understood.  When  it  is  remembered  that  the  earlier 
years  were  characterised  by  agitation  and  disturbances, 
while  the  latter  have  been  comparatively  years  of  peace  and 
good  relations  between  landlord  and  tenant,  what  inference 
can  be  drawn  from  these  figures  but  that  the  Land  Courts 
have,  at  any  rate,  not  encouraged  the  tenants  to  improve 
after  the  first  flush  of  unexpected  victory,  and  that  their 
vyant  of  confidence  has  increased  as  the  revision  of  rent  at 
the  close  of  the  first  statutory  term  drew  near  ? 

*  The  period  between  from  1879  to  1886  is  omitted,  as  it  included 
a  large  amount  of  loans  for  relief  of  distress  on  exceptionally  favourable 
terms. 
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.  The  nature  of  these  improvements,  and  their  distribution 
ill  different  districts,  seem  also  signidcant.  In  the  firBt 
tive  years,  out  of  a  total  of  542,433/.  drainage  absorbed 
291,011/.,  or  53  per  cent.,  the  remaining  251,422/.  beingf  for 
buildings.  By  a  steady  fall  drainage  has  now  come  down 
to  4,817/.  out  of  a  total  of  37,093/.,  or  less  than  13  per 
cent.  Now  while  buildings  prove  themselves  and  are  easily 
valued,  the  cost,  and  still  more  the  value,  of  drainage  is 
difficult  to  estimate.  The  inference  is  natural  that  a  prudent 
tenant  might  build  with  a  re-valuation  impending,  where  he 
would  hesitate  to  drain.  And  yet  of  the  two  drainage  in  a 
country  like  Ireland  is  more  important.  Then  as  to  distri- 
bution :  it  is  notorious  that  the  Ulster  tenants  are  better 
farmers  and  more  improving  than  those  of  Munster  and 
Connaught.  It  is  somewhat  surprising,  therefore,  to  find 
that  of  the  928,000/.  for  all  Ireland  since  1883  the  former 
have  only  taken  119,000/.,  against  394,000/.  for  Munster, 
while  Connaught  has  taken  210,000/.,  and  Leinster  205,000/. 
Note  also  that  56,000/.,  nearly  half  of  the  Ulster  sum,  went 
to  Cavan  and  Donegal,  the  two  most  Catholic  and  Celtic 
counties  of  that  province.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  the  im- 
pulsive Celts  rushed  in  where  the  canny  Scotch-Irish  feared 
to  tread  ?  At  all  events  it  can  hardly  be  a  good  sign  that 
Ulster  has  hesitated  to  avail  herself  of  facilities  which 
English  farmers,  not  fortunate  enough  to  be  tenants  of  a 
Duke  of  Bedford,  might  well  envy. 

These  indications  all  seem  to  point  to  one  conclusion, 
viz.  that  as  a  permanent  system  the  periodic  revaluations 
of  the  Act  of  1881  are  a  costly  *  failure  and  a  para- 
lysing influence,  which,  inspires  confidence  only  in  the 
breast  of  the  idle  or  dishonest  tenant  that  no  penalty 
will  attach  to  his  shortcomings,  and  gives  no  sufficient 
security  to  his  industrious  neighbour.  And  this  involves  no 
general  charge  either  of  idleness  or  dishonesty  against  the 
Irish  tenant  farmers.  Even  the  mucli  more  limited  and 
carefully  guarded  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  in  this  country 
has  disclosed  dangers  of  a  similar  kind ;  but  when  an 
authority  like  Mr.  H.  H.  Scott  speaks  of  the  latter  as  '  an 
'  Act  for  rogues,'  t  or  Mr.  C.  S.  Read  says,  *  It  pays  a  man 


*  The  salaries  of  the  present  sub-commissioners  alone  amount  to 
over  G5,000/.  a  year,  without  counting  their  travelling  expenses,  or 
the  additional  office  staff  necessitated  thereby,  or  the  head  commission 
•with  its  normal  staff.     See  Commons  Return,  No.  241  of  1897. 

t  [c.  7734],  p.  91. 
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'  better  to  leave  liis  land  foul  and  impoverished  than  it  does 
*  to  leave  it  clean  and  fertile,'  *  it  is  the  system,  not  the 
class,  that  thej  indict.  And  happily  there  are  some  signs 
that  the  Irish  tenants  themselves  are  becoming  aware  of  its 
defects.  Such  are  the  comparatively  small  number  of 
applications  for  second  statutory  term,  and  the  increasing 
aj)plications  to  purchase,  both  noted  above.  Such,  again,  is 
the  fact  that  of  the  305  '  owners  '  who  applied  during  the 
year  1895-6  for  Land  Improvement  Loans  about  one-third 
were  new  tenant  purchasers,  in  addition  to  38  of  this  class 
who  for  some  technical  reason  applied  as  '  occupiers.'  f 
We  believe  that,  small  as  they  are  in  themselves,  these 
facts  betoken  a  growing,  if  vague,  disj)Osition  to  regard  the 
Act  of  1881,  not  as  final,  but  as  transitional,  a  conclusion 
at  which  the  best  Irish  opinion  has  long  since  arrived,  and 
towai-ds  which  we  trust  we  have  guided  our  readers. 

As  to  the  direction  in  which  statesmen  should  now  move, 
we  fully  realise  the  difficulties  in  deciding.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  no  solution  can  be  found  by  further  elabora- 
tion of  the  procedure  of  1881  or  by  patching  up  such  a  stop- 
gap. Something  more  durable  must  be  sought,  and  two 
courses  only  seem  open,  both  ending  in  occupying  ownership. 
One  is  by  universal  compulsory  purchase  of  the  landlord's 
interest,  the  other  is  by  a  more  gradual  process,  which  would 
start  by  recognising  dual  ownership  {pace  Mr.  Gladstone) 
as  a  practically  existent  fact,  compensating  the  landlords 
for  any  valuable  rights  of  which  they  have  been  deprived,  and 
would  eliminate  by  some  means  its  most  mischievous  inci- 
dent, the  unsound  system  of  periodical  revaluation,  and  thus 
give  the  tenant  the  security  of  virtual  ownership  and  prepare 
the  way  for  the  more  complete  and  general  transfer  to  the 
tenants  as  absolute  owners.  The  longest  way  round  is  the 
shortest  way  home,  and  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a 
short  cut  by  compulsory  purchase  seem  insuperable  at 
present,  at  all  events.  Difficulties  there  are  also,  no 
doubt,  about  any  scheme  of  automatic  variation  of 
rent;  in  fact,  a  hard  and  fast  mechanical  arrangement, 
such  as  has  been  tried  with  more  or  less  success  in 
simple  cases,  such  as  wheat  lands,  %  seems  inapplicable  to 
the  mixed  and  varying  Irish  system.     But  two  modifications 

*  Agricultural  Depression  Report,  question  51988. 
t  [c.  8239],  pp.  30,  33. 

X  See     Lord     Tollemache's    sliding     scale,    Edinburgh    Review, 
vol.  clxxvii.  p.  241. 
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of  this  ri<Ti(i  plan  were  suggested  hist  3'ear,  which  both  seein 
to  offer  better  hopes  of  a  solution.  One  was  Mr.  Gerald 
Balfour's  'semi-automatic'  clause,  already  mentioned,  of 
which  we  can  only  now  say — it  is  too  complicated  for  dis- 
cussion or  even  exposition  here — that,  starting  from  the  fair 
rent  already  fixed  as  a  basis,  it  seems  to  provide  theoreti- 
cally all  the  materials  essential  for  the  peiiodie  revision  of 
that  rent  without  revaluation  of  the  land  so  far  as  these  can 
be  laid  down  beforehand  ;  but  whether  it  would  commend 
itself  to  practical  men  on  each  side  is  another  matter  which 
could  only  be  ascertained  by  experience,  and  for  this  the 
opportunit}'  v.as  lost  by  the  withdrawal  of  the  clause — a 
step  as  unaccountable,  in  view  of  its  voluntary  nature,  as  it 
was  regrettable.  The  other  modified  plan  was  that  sug- 
gested independently  by  an  English  and  an  Irish  peer — Lord 
Winchilsea  and  Lord  Monteagle — during  the  House  of 
Lords  discussion.  Like  the  Chief  Secretary's  plan,  it  took 
the  '  fair  rent '  already  fixed  as  a  basis,  but,  unlike  his,  it 
left  the  periodic  revision  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  Court, 
but  restricted  the  latter  to  considering  variations  of  prices 
or  other  matters  outside  the  tenant's  control,  thus  practi- 
cally excluding  any  revaluation  of  the  holding.  This  had 
the  merit  of  simplicity  and  of  involving  the  least  possible 
change  of  existing  arrangements,  and  would  probably  have 
been  more  intelligible  to  the  '  practical  man  ; '  and  though 
it  was  brought  forward  too  late  for  thorough  discussion  last 
year,  and  cannot  be  gone  into  here,  it  seems  well  worth  con- 
sideration, Avhich,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  its  twin  authors  will  not 
fail  to  secure  for  it. 

But  Ave  have  no  nostrum  to  put  forward,  no  panacea  to 
advertise.  We  are  content  if  we  can  bring  home  to  our 
readers  the  supreme  importance  of  those  broad  principles 
which  govern  the  agrarian  situation  in  Ireland  as  in 
England,  though  in  somewhat  different  form.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford  has  taught  the  public,  by  an  object  lesson  in  his 
'  Story  of  a  Great  Agricultural  Estate,'  the  importance  of 
attracting  all  available  capital  and  energy  to  the  soil  by 
restoring  confidence,  as  the  principal  source  of  relief  to 
agricultural  depression.  In  England  capital  and  energy 
may  still  be  forthcoming  from  the  landlord,  and  it  would  bo 
criminal  folly  to  neglect  such  a  source  and  abandon  the 
traditions  and  habits  of  generations.  In  Ireland  we  must 
rely  on  the  occupier,  and  it  is  for  our  statesmen  to  sec  that 
here  too  ample  confidence  is  afforded. 
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8.  Round  my  House  :  Notes  of  Rural  Life  in  France.  By  P.  G^. 
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9.  Modern  Frenchrnsn :  Five  Biographies.  By  P.  G.  Hamerton. 
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10.  Wenderholme  :  a  Stonj  of  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire.  By 
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Tn  the  interesting  aud  sympathetic  biographical  sketch  of 
Rude,  the  sculptor,  included  in  'Modern  Frenchmen,' 
the  author  emphasises,  by  placing  it  as  the  concluding 
sentence  of  the  essay,  Eude's  own  simply  expressed  philo- 
sophy of  art,  '  La  grande    chose  pour  un  artiste^  c'est  de 

*  f  aire.'  It  is  curious  that,  while  Hamerton  could  recognise 
the  truth  of  this  so  clearly  in  the  case  of  another  man,  he 
himself  seems  to  have  failed  in  the  ambition  to  be  a 
painter,  with  which  he  started  in  life,  in  great  measure 
from  the  inability  to  grasp  and  act  on  this  principle  in  his 
own  case.  We  say  'in  great  measure,'  because  probably 
his  failure  to  attain  success  or  fame  as  a  painter  was  partly 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  not  a  genius  for  art  commensurate 
with  his  love  of  it ;  indeed,  he  himself  says  candidly  in  his 
'  Autobiography  '  that  he  had  not  genius,  and  had  never  pre- 
tended that  he  had ;  and  that,  whereas  he  had  sometimes 
been  represented  as  '  an  unsuccessful  painter,  who  took  to 

*  writing  because  he  had  failed  as  an  artist,'  the  exact  truth 
was  that  a  very  moderate  success  either  in  literature  or 
art  would  have  been  equally  acceptable  to  him,  as  *  more 
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*  conducive  to  happiness  than  a  greater  success  in  some  less 

*  congenial  occupation.'  Nevertheless  it  seems  probable 
— and  some  of  his  artist  friends  evidently  thought  so  —that 
he  had  quite  as  much  innate  gift  for  painting  as  a  good 
many  painters  who  succeed  in  making  a  fair  reputation ; 
and  he  commenced  his  studies  in  a  manner  both  original 
and  earnest,  by  building  himself  a  hut  in  the  middle  of  a 
Yorkshire  moor,  in  order  to  be  able  to  paint  foreground 
detail  deliberately  under  shelter,  and  to  note  the  changes  of 
landscape  effect  at  all  hours  and  in  all  weathers.  Yet  the 
artistic  result  from  this  was  almost  nil ;  no  painting  of  his 
has,  as  far  as  we  know,  preserved  an}'  reputation,  and  in  the 
first  edition  of  '  Etchers  and  Etchinpf '  we  remember  thinkinsr 
that  the  only  weak  points  in  the  book  were  two  or  three 
etchings  of  his  own  inserted  among  the  illustrations,  and 
which,  we  observe,  were  withdrawn  in  the  later  edition. 

The  fact  is  that  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton  was  an  instance 
of  a  class  of  mind  which  we  come  across  from  time  to  time 
in  the  annals  of  art,  of  literature,  and  even  of  politics, 
whose  peculiar  foible  is  that  they  are  so  taken  up  with 
perfecting  the  means  that  they  are  never  able  to  reach 
the  end ;  they  are  so  solicitous  and  so  exacting  about 
going  the  right  way  to  work,  about  the  best  materials 
and  the  best  processes,  and  so  on,  that  they  never  get 
to  work  at  all.  He  tells  with  interest  and  sympathy,  in 
'Modern  Frenchmen,'  the  story  of  Rude  laying  hold  of  an 
awkwardly  shaped  bit  of  marble,  a  superfluous  piece  which 
had  been  cut  off  the  block  supplied  for  a  Government  com- 
mission, and  out  of  that  producing  the  small  work  which 
first  made  him  famous.  But  Hamerton,  had  he  been  a 
sculptor,  could  never  have  followed  such  an  example ;  he 
would  have  wanted  two  or  three  blocks  of  marble  of  just 
the  right  size  and  shape — to  fall  back  upon  in  case  the  first 
were  a  failure — before  he  would  have  persuaded  himself  to 
begin.  This  fidgetty  temperament,  as  it  may  be  called,  in 
regard  to  the  materiel  for  his  artistic  studies  is  apparent 
over  and  over  again  in  Mrs.  Hamerton's  biographical 
'  Memoir,'  which  displays  an  almost  pathetic  combination  of 
devoted  affection  coupled  with  an  evidently  clear  perception 
of  her  husband's  little  peculiarities  and  weaknesses.  Of  the 
early  days  of  their  married  life,  speaking  of  the  unexpected 
expense  of  their  apparently  very  simple  life  in  the  Highlands, 
bhe  writes — 

'  Another  very  iuiportaut  item  of  expense  lay  in  the  different 
materials  required  for  my  husband's  work  of  various  kinds,  and  of 
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■which  he  ordered  such  quantities  that  their  remnants  are  still  to  be 
found  in  his  laboratory,  as  I  write.  Papers  of  all  sorts  of  quality  and 
size,  for  pen-and-ink,  crayons,  pastel,  water-colour,  etching,  tracing  ; 
colours  dry  and  moist,  brushes,  canvases,  frames,  boards,  panels :  also 
requisites  for  photography.  It  was  one  of  my  husband's  lasting 
peculiarities  that,  in  his  desire  to  do  a  great  quantity  of  work,  and  in 
the  fear  of  running  short  of  something,  he  always  gave  orders  far 
exceeding  what  he  could  possibly  use.  He  also  invariably  allowed 
himself,  for  the  completion  of  any  given  work,  an  insufficiency  of  time, 
because  he  did  not  beforehand  take  into  account  the  numerous  correc- 
tions that  he  was  sure  to  make,  for  he  was  constantly  trying  to  do 
better.' 

Two  of  the  most  cliaracteristic  incidents  mentioned  in  the 
'  Memoir '  illustrate  his  curious  passion  for  arranfjement  of 
details,  even  before  any  of  the  central  portion  of  the  work 
had  been  attempted.  One  of  his  schemes,  in  the  early  days 
of  his  married  life,  was  to  paint  a  series  of  pictures  illus- 
trating the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  Highland 
scenery,  which  were  to  form  a  special  exhibition  of  his  own, 
under  the  title  '  Pictures  from  the  Highlands,  by  P.  G. 
'  Hamerton.'  '  Before  a  single  one  of  these  pictures  was 
'  begun  he  had  made  the  model  of  a  die  bearing  this  in- 
'  scription,  to  be  stamped  on  the  frames  of  the  pictures,  as 
'  well  as  on  the  studies.'  Later,  after  his  migration  to  Prance, 
he  had  promised  to  paint  two  pictures  for  an  American 
clergyman  (Mr.  Powers),  who  admired  his  writings  very 
much,  and  wished  to  have  a  specimen  of  his  art. 

*  It  was  very  characteristic  that  he  did  not  promise  one  only  but 
two,  and  at  a  time  when  he  was  so  overwhelmed  with  work  that  he 
hardly  knew  how  to  get  through  the  most  pressing ;  and  still  more 
characteristic  is  this  other  entry  in  the  letter  book  :  "  February  7, 1871. 
Powers :  Sending  him  measures  of  his  pictures,  so  that  he  may  get 
frames  for  them." ' 

The  pictures  were  not  finished  or  sent  for  years  after,  and 
only  one  of  them  was  even  begun  when  the  measurements 
for  the  frames  were  sent. 

Through  the  whole  of  the  early  part  of  the  '  Memoir,' 
during  the  period  when  he  was  passionately  struggling  to 
be  a  painter,  we  see  the  same  spectacle  of  incessant  planning 
and  devising  for  the  best  method  of  doing  the  work  on 
which  he  had  then  set  his  heart,  and  of  which  the  accom- 
plishment was  never  arrived  at.  The  task  he  had  set  him- 
self, as  he  says  in  the  last  sentence  of  the  *  Autobiography,' 
was  '  to  do  what  had  never  been  done,  to  unite  the  colour  and 
'effectof  Nature  with  the  material  accuracy  of  the  photograph.' 
No,  it  never  has  been  done,  and  it  never  will  be  done,  by  any 
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mortal  hands.  But  all  the  paraphernalia  for  doing  it  were  got 
together.  Scenes  were  to  be  studied  with  the  greatest 
minuteness  on  the  spot ;  a  cart  was  designed  which  would 
carry  all  the  materials  required — easel,  canvas,  colours,  tent, 
and  evei'jthing — to  the  required  spot,  only,  perhaps,  to  find 
that  persistent  rain  rendered  all  work  impossible  for  a  week. 
Special  boats,  too,  must  be  designed  to  take  all  the  things 
across  the  loch.     '  The  love  of  boating  was  very  strong  in 

*  Gilbert,  but  the  love  of  planning  new  boats  with  improve- 
'  onents  was  still  stronger ;  in  fact,  he  always  had  in  his 
'  portfolio  plans  more  or  less  advanced  for  some  kind  of  boat.* 
A  much  larger  boat  than  he  already  possessed  was  to  be 
planned,  which  would  transport  the  whole  painting  camp 
to  any  part  of  the  lake ;  and  when  his  wife  objected  to  the 
cost,  he  assured  her  that  *  it  would  be  an  economy  in  the 

*  end,  by  saving  labour.'  So  two  carpenters  were  sent  for 
from  Greenock,  and  the  boat  commenced  under  his  directions ; 
but  we  hear  nothing  of  the  results.  Building  was  another 
hobby ;  and  when  they  got  into  their  first  French  residence, 
at  Sens,  Hamerton  at  once  discovered  that  even  the  larger 
rooms  of  the  old  house  were  too  small  for  a  studio,  and  the 
light  was  wrong. 

'  But  at  the  same  time  I  believe  he  was  not  really  sorry,  because  it 
gave  him  a  plausible  excuse  for  turning  one  of  the  barns  into  a  capital 
studio.  This  outbuilding  offered  great  and  tempting  advantages ;  it 
■was  isolated  from  the  house,  therefore  silent  and  private ;  it  might  be 
lighted  from  the  north,  and  was  sufficiently  spacious  to  allow  a  part 
to  be  divided  off  for  a  laboratory.  Being  greatly  interested  in  archi- 
tecture and  building,  my  husband  derived  great  pleasure  from  the 
execution  of  his  own  plans  even  in  so  small  a  matter.  I  vainly 
attempted  to  reconcile  him  to  the  idea  of  using  one  of  the  large  rooms, 
standing  in  fear  of  the  expense  ;  but  I  could  not  help  admitting  that 
with  his  propensity  for  large  canvases,  which  I  deprecated  all  my  life, 
a  studio  was  indispensable  ;  and  after  all,  as  it  seemed  almost  certain 
that  we  should  stay  there  a  great  many  years,  it  was  not  of  much  im- 
portance, especially  after  having  lived  in  terror  of  seeing  liim  under- 
take the  building  of  a  tower,  or  the  restoration  of  an  old  castle  like 
Kilchurn — a  dream  that  he  often  indulged',  as  numerous  designs  bear 
testimony.' 

Mrs.  Hamerton's  position,  as  an  affectionate  wife,  anxious 
for  her  husband's  success  and  happiness,  but  unable  to  shut 
her  eyes  to  the  hopelessness  of  his  schemes,  must  for  some  years 
have  been  a  rather  sad  and  embarrassing  one.  She  appears 
to  have  been  quite  frank  in  her  expression  of  opinion  in  regard 
to  his  work.  When  he  brought  her  his  laboured  studies,  in 
which  he  aimed,  he  said,  at  nothing  less  than  topographical 
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truth,  '  even  to  the  measurement  of  mountain  pealjs,  breadth 
*  of  heather  patches,  and  length  of  running  streams,'  to  his 
great  disapj)ointment  she  could  only  say  that  if  it  were  true 
it  did  not  look  so  to  her,  since  it  produced  none  of  the 
sensations  of  the  actual  scene.  '  "  You  would  like  me  to 
'  "  exaggerate,  then  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Yes,"  I  answered,  "  if 
' "  that  is  the  way  to  make  it  look  true,"  '  in  which  she 
showed  a  clearer  insight  into  the  philosophy  of  landscape- 
painting  than  her  husband  at  that  time,  at  all  events, 
possessed.*  WhenHamerton,  at  a  later  period,  relinquished 
colour  for  etching,  the  poor  wife  had  to  go  through  the 
same  kind  of  disappointment  as  the  spectator  of  his  failures, 
arising  again,  in  part,  from  his  restless  aiming  at  some 
imaginary  perfection.  The  passage  in  which  this  is  referred 
to  is  one  of  the  most  piquant  pages  of  the  *  Memoir.' 

'  Full  of  hope  and  trust  in  a  final  success,  he  turned  from  a  spoilt 
plate  to  a  fresh  one  without  discouragement,  always  eager  and  relent- 
less. His  main  fault,  as  I  thought,  was  attempting  too  much  finish 
and  effect,  and  I  used  to  tell  him  so.  lie  acknowledged  that  I  was 
right,  and  when  taking  up  a  new  plate  he  used  to  say  playfully, 
"  Now,  this  is  going  to  be  a  good  etching  ;  you  don't  believe  it  because 
you  are  a  little  sceptic,  but  you'll  see — I  mean  not, to  carry  it  far." 
Then  before  biting  he  showed  it  me  with,  "  Look  at  it  before  it  is 
spoilt."  It  was  rarely  spoilt  in  the  biting,  but  by  subsequent  work. 
Many  charming  proofs  I  greatly  admired.  "  Oh  !  this  is  only  a  sketch  ; 
you  will  see  the  improvement  when  I  darken  this  mass."  Then  I 
begged  hard  that  it  should  be  left  as  it  was,  and  I  was  met  by  argu- 
ments that  I  could  not  discuss.  "  The  effect  was  not  true  so,"  "  the 
lights  were  too  strong,"  or  "  the  darks  too  heavy,"  "  but  veri/  little 
retouching  was  necessary,"  and  it  ended  in  the  pretty  sketch  being 
destroyed  after  having  been  revarnished  and  rebitten  two  or  three 
times.     When  it  was  no   longer  shown  to  me,  I  was  aware  of  its  fate.' 

There  is  something  very  sad  in  this  ardent  struggle, 
on  the  part  of  a  really  gifted  man,  after  what  his  genius  or 
his  temperament  had  evidently  unfitted  him  to  accomplish, 
this  record  of  failure  by  the  eye-witness  who,  above 
all  others,  would  have  wished  for  his  success ;  nor 
should  Ave  have  dwelt  on  this  element  in  his  life  so 
much  but  for  two  reasons :  first,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
form    a   true   conception  of  Hamerton's  life  and  character 

*  It  is  curious  to  reflect,  in  relation  to  this  little  scene,  that 
Hamerton  was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  Turner,  whose  works  Mrs. 
Hamerton  at  first,  with  her  French  education  in  art,  could  neither 
understand  nor  care  for ;  and  yet  it  must  be  evident  that,  without 
knowing  it,  her  perceptions  were  on  the  side  of  Turner,  while  her 
husband's  practice  was  opposed  to  Turner's. 
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without  taking  account  of  this  element  in  it ;  secondly,  that 
there  seems  to  be  in  it  somewhat  of  a  lesson  for  others  in 
regard  to  artistic  culture  and  training.     In  the   '  Autobio- 

*  graphy,'  which,  though  recounting  the  early  years  of  his  life, 
was  not  written  till  about  ten  years  before  his  death,  he 
seems  to  have  come  to  some  conclusions  as  to  the  cause  of 
his  failure  as  a  landscape  painter,  which  probably  embody 
at  all  events  part  of  the  truth.  The  influence  of  '  Modern 
'  Painters,'  of  which  he  bought  the  first  volume  in  Man- 
chester on  March  22,  1858  (he  registers  the  date  as  that  of 
'  an  important  event'),  was  beneficial  to  him  in  two  senses 
— in  giving  him  a  feeling  for  literary  expression  and  in 
directing  his  attention  to  certain  beauties  and  qualities  in 
nature,  but  in  regard  to  art  he  considered  its  influence  was 

*  disastrous  ; '  '  it  tended  directly  to  encourage  the  idea  that 
'  art  could  be  learned  from  nature,  and  that  is  an  immense 
'  mistake.  Nature  does  not  teach  art,  nor  anything  resem- 
'  bling  it ;  she  only  provides  materials.'  Had  Hamerton  come 
to  this  perception  in  his  early  life  he  would  have  saved 
himself  much  hard  and  disappointing  wrestling  with  a 
problem  he  might  have  made  something  of,  had  he  only 
grasped  it  in  the  right  manner.  In  connexion  with  his  own 
reflections  in  the  '  Autobiography,'  above  quoted,  attention 
should  be  called  to  the  two  admirable  and  interesting  letters 
from  his  friend  Mr.  Peter  Graham,  included  in  Mrs.  Hamer- 
ton's  '  Memoir.'  After  saying  in  the  first  letter  that  he 
'  cannot  imagine  anyone  to  fail  in  landscape  who  has  the 
'  high  qualifications  for  it  which  you  obviously  have — a 
'  sensitively  impressionable  nature,  a  strong,  loving  admira- 
'  tion  for  whatever  in  heaven  or  earth  is  beautiful  or  grand, 

*  in   form,    colour,    or   effect,'  and  observing  that  '  the  me- 

*  chanical  difiiculties  of  our  art  must  be  to    some    extent 

*  overcome  before  our  thoughts  and  intentions  can  be  realised 
'  and  our  impressions  conveyed  to  others,'  Mr.  Graham's 
second  letter  commences — 

'  Since  receiving  j'our  last  I  have  rear],  and  with  great  pleasure, 
your  "  Painter '3  Camp  in  the  Highlands."  I  am  stronger  than  ever 
in  tlie  belief  that  it  is  merely  from  your  never  having  devoted  the 
necessary  amount  of  time  to  art  in  the  right  direction  that  unqualified 
success  has  not  been  atuiined  by  you  as  an  artist.  I  think  it  unfortu- 
nate that  you  "  learned  painting  v/ith  a  clover  landscape  painter."  You 
probably  far  excelled  him  in  sympathy  with  nature,  power  of  observa- 
tion, and  all  the  gifts  especially  required  for  a  landscape  painter. 
What  you  really  needed  study  under  a  figure  painter,  or  better  still 
at  an  academy,  would  have  given  you.  Landscape  nature  is  too  com- 
plicated to  be  a  good  school  to  acquire  the  mastery  over  the  mechanical 
difficulties  in  art.' 
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This  is  a  piece  of  sterling  good  sense  in  regard  to  artistic 
education  Avhicli  is  worth  remembering,  and  which  gives  the 
true  explanation,  to  a  great  extent  at  all  events,  of  Hamerton's 
failure  in  landscape  painting,  in  spite  of  the  natural  mental 
qualities  which,  as  Mr.  Graham  observed  in  his  first  letter, 
he  evidently  possessed.  He  was  like  a  man  trying  to  pro- 
duce poetry  on  the  basis  of  intensity  of  feeling,  with  some 
perception  of  the  picturesque  in  language,  but  without  any 
grasp  of  literary  form.  And  it  is  significant  that  his  one  novel, 
'  Wenderholme,'  shows  the  same  kind  of  failure,  though 
perhaps  not  to  the  same  extent.  It  was  read  with  pleasure 
and  interest  by  a  good  many  people  (chiefly,  perhaps,  those 
who  had  some  acquaintance  with  the  district  and  the  social 
manners  and  character  pourtrayed  in  it) ;  and  it  is  not  with- 
out power  of  characterisation  and  description  in  detail,  but 
it  is  totally  deficient  in  what  may  be  called  the  mechanism 
of  novel- writing  ;  there  is  no  evolution  of  a  plot ;  the  various 
episodes  seem  butted  together  rather  than  connected  into 
an  artistic  whole.  Apparently  there  was  much  the  same 
failure  in  his  first  attempt,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  write 
a  critical  essay,  for  he  records  in  the  '  Autobiography '  his 
failure  to  get  one  or  two  articles  accepted  for  the  '  West- 
'  minster  Review,'  and  the  editor's  reply  to  his  inquiry 
as  to  why  they  were  rejected.  '  An  article,'  wrote  the 
friendly  editor,  '  ought  to  be  an  organic  whole,  with  a 
'  pre-arranged  order  and  proportion  among  its  parts ;  there 
'  ought  to  be  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,'  a  view  of 
the  matter  which  was  quite  a  novelty  to  Hamerton  at  the 
time  (as  it  remains,  indeed,  a  novelty  to  many  persons  who 
have  been  writing  all  their  lives) ;  nor  does  the  advice  seem 
to  have  borne  fruit  by  the  time  '  Wenderholme '  was  first 
published ;  though,  had  he  produced  another  novel  in  his 
mature  years,  we  should  perhaps  have  seen  a  great  dift'erence 
in  this  respect. 

All  this  struggle  to  become,  first  a  painter,  then  an  etcher, 
was  not,  however,  entirely  wasted,  even  according  to  that 
mundane  reckoning  of  the  value  of  human  eifort  which 
counts  only  the  returns  which  can  be  converted  into  cash  or 
credit.  In  the  influential  position  which  Hamerton  ultimately 
held  as  an  art  critic  his  acquired  familiarity  with  the  tech- 
nical process  of  painting  was  of  great  advantage  to  him  ;  and 
his  persevering  efforts  to  master  the  difticulties  of  etching, 
without  any  guidance  whatever,  enabled  him  at  all  events 
to  write  the  most  complete  and  useful  book  on  etching 
in  the  language — one  which  came  opportunely  in  time  to  form 
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a  text  book  for  the  practice  of  an  art  just  then  coming  into 
favonr  in  this  country  and  even  to  suggest  or  invent  im- 
portant improvements  in  the  processes  and  the  implements 
of  etching.  But  in  other  senses  than  this  his  wife,  in  spite 
of  her  evidently  painful  misgivings  as  to  the  method  and 
ultimate  success  of  his  landscape  studies,  thought  the  time 
in  the  Highlands  was  not  all  lost. 

*  It  was  without  doubt  the  happiest  time  of  our  lives,  for  wc  have 
always  turned  back  to  it  with  deep  regret.  .  .  .  Although  we  made  no 
dissection  of  our  happiness  to  know  what  it  was  made  of,  there  was  a 
powerful  element  in  it  whicli  I  discern  clearly  now ;  we  were  satisfied 
with  ourselves,  thinking  we  were  fulfilling  our  duty  to  the  best  of  our 
understanding ;  if  we  erred  it  was  unconsciously.  Since  then  we 
have  not  been  so  positive,  and  sometimes  have  qtiestioned  tlie  wisdom 
of  tho-;e  days.  But  who  can  tell  ?  .  .  .  It"  my  husband  had  not  lived 
those  four  years  of  Highland  life  he  would  not  have  been  the  man  he 
became,  and  his  literary  gift,  though  perhaps  developed  in  some  other 
way,  would  never  have  acquired  the  charm  which  influenced  after- 
wards so  many  minds  and  hearts.' 

And  true  it  was  that  though  all  the  labour  in  sketching  and 
studying,  and  all  the  apparatus  of  art  (like  Mrs.   Elton's 

*  apparatus  of  happiness  ')  that  was  put  into  requisition,  pro- 
duced no  adequate  result  in  the  shape  of  pictures,  the 
description  of  the  painter's  life,  as  given  in  the  '  Camp  in 

*  the  Highlands,'  at  once  interested  every  reader,  and 
established  its  author's  literary  reputation  at  all  events. 
But  there  was  more  in  the  matter  than  mere  literary  reputa- 
tion. It  may  be  a  question  whether  any  of  his  writings 
will  live,  though  most  of  them  are  full  of  interest,  and  those 
which  dealt  with  art  criticism  exercised  a  considerable  in- 
fluence on  contemporary  thought  about  art.  But  the  fact  is 
that  just  as  Hamerton's  books  about  painting  were  more 
interesting  than  his  paintings,  so  Hamerton  himself,  as 
shown  to  us  in  the  '  Autobiography  '  and  the  '  Memoir,'  is 
more  interesting  than  any  of  his  books,  and  it  is  his  own 
personal  character  rather  than  his  works  which  calls  for 
special  commemoration,  as  that  of  a  man  in  many  ways 
quite  exceptional ;  a  man  who,  in  Carlyle's  phrase,  was  *  no 

*  formula,'  who,  with  unusually  keen  and  varied  interests  in 
life,  had  the  independence  to  live  all  his  life  in  his  own 
original  manner ;  who,  essentially  a  gentleman  in  every 
sense  of  the  word,  refused  to  let  his  angles  be  ground  down 
in  the  social  mill,  and  kept  his  own  individuality  unimpaired  ; 
a  man  in  the  highest  degree  chivalrous  and  sensitive  at  the 
same  time ;  an  '  sesthete,'  in  one  sense,  of  the  most  refined 
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perceptions,  and  yet  one  who  could  clearly  see  that  there 
were  interests  in  life  deeper  and  more  serious  than  those 
connected  with  art,  and  could  rank  (as  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  notice)  a  deed  of  devotion  and  self-sacrifice  higher 
than  any  achievement  of  genius.  Such  a  combination  of 
elements  in  a  character  is  not  common ;  we  might  add  that 
it  is  especially  not  common  among  Englishmen.  If  Hamerton 
was  an  exceptional  man  he  was  more  emphatically  an  ex- 
ceptional Englishman ;  there  was  a  certain  foreign  element 
about  him  which  may  perhaps  partly  have  led  to,  partly  have 
been  fostered  by,  his  choice  of  a  wife  of  foreign  race.  Tlie 
publication  of  the  '  Autobiography  '  and  the  '  Memoir  '  is 
fully  justified  ;  it  has  interested  ns  even  more  than  Hamer- 
ton's  own  published  works  would  have  led  us  to  expect.  It 
is  the  record  of  a  life  and  a  character  quite  apart  from 
ordinary  experience, 

Hamerton's  'Autobiography'  was  written  at  intervals  during 
the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  but  intended  only  for  publica- 
tion after  his  death,  and,  owing  apparently  to  want  of  time, 
was  not  carried  further  than  his  twenty-foui-th  year ;  but,  as 
this  was  the  year  of  his  marriage,  Mrs.  Hamerton  was  able, 
in  her  '  Memoir,'  to  carry  on  the  biography  from  the  point 
where  her  husband's  record  broke  off,  so  that  the  two  to- 
gether form  a  complete  life.  The  '  Autobiography '  was 
undertaken  from  the  feeling  that  he  himself  was  the  only 
person  who  knew  enough  about  his  history  to  give  a  truthful 
account  of  it,  coupled  with  '  the  dread  of  something  after 
*  death  '  in  the  shape  of  an  attempt  at  a  biography  by  some 
one  with  inadequate  materials.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
document,  both  in  regard  to  the  feeling  wuth  which  it  is 
written  and  the  nature  of  its  contents.  The  calm  manner 
in  which  the  writer  regarded  the  event  of  his  own  death, 
which  must  precede  the  publication  of  the  writing,  is 
characteristic. 

'  The  notion  of  being  a  dead  man  is  not  entirely  displeasing  to  me. 
If  the  dead  are  defenceless  they  have  this  compensating  advantage, 
that  nobody  can  inflict  upon  them  any  sensible  injury ;  and  in  begin- 
ning a  book  which  is  not  to  see  the  light  till  I  am  lying  comfortably 
in  my  grave,  with  six  feet  of  earth  above  me  to  deaden  the  noises  of 
the  upper  world,  I  feel  quite  a  new  kind  of  security,  and  write  with  a 
more  complete  freedom  i'rom  anxiety  about  the  quality  of  the  work 
than  has  been  usual  at  the  beginning  of  other  manuscripts.' 

He  might  have  had  the  same  thought,  also,  which  is  ex- 
pressed at  the  conclusion  of  Bacon's  short  and  weighty 
essay  :  '  Death  has  this  also,  that  it  openeth  the  gate  to 
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*  good  fame,  and  extinguishetli  envy  :  extincius  amahitur  idem,* 
We  learn  from  the  record  enough  of  lus  parentage  and  tlie 
circumstances  of  his  childhood  to  explain  in  a  great  measure 
the  building  up  of  his  marked  idiosyncrasy  of  character. 
Hamerton  was  born  iu  18o4  at  Shaw,  a  maiiufacturing  town 
two  miles  from  Oldham,  his  father  being  a  young  attoriiey 
who  had  come  to  Shaw  '  with  little  to  recommend  him  except 
'  a  fine  person,  great  physical  strength,  and  fifteen  quarter- 
'  ings.'  His  mother  was  Miss  Anne  Coclier,  whose  fcither 
owned  a  cotton  mill  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  of  whom 
Hamerton  had  heard,  though  he  had  no  personal  recollec- 
tion of  him,  as  '  a  lively  and  vigorous  old  man,  who  enjoyed 
^  life  very  heartily  in  his  way.'  Both  parents  were  possessed 
of  strong  individuality  of  character,  which  Miss  Cocker 
evinced  in  an  almost  romantic  manner,  at  the  time  when 
the  match  was  strongly  opposed  by  her  father,  by  ostenta- 
tiously refusing  partner  after  partner  at  a  charity  ball  at 
Shaw,  until  Mr.  Hamerton  presented  himself,  '  when  she 
'  rose  immediately  with  a  very  gracious  smile,  which  was 
'  observed  by  all  near  enough  to  witness  it,'  as  her  way  of 
notifying  that  she  chose  to  follow  her  own  choice.  Unable 
to  obtain  the  pai'ents'  consent,  they  resolved  to  marry  with- 
out it,  a  resolution  announced  to  tbe  lady's  mother  in  a  fine, 
straightforward  letter,  in  the  old-fashioned  formal  style, 
signed  '  John  Hammerton,'  which  was  apparently  the  way 
the  family  then  spelt  their  name.  The  marriage  was  a  very 
happy  one — for  a  year,  when  their  son  was  born  and  the 
mother  died,  an  event  pei'haps  still  more  disastrous  to  the 
child's  father  than  to  himself.  John  Hammerton  was  a  re- 
markable character  in  his  way ;  his  figure  is  the  most  striking, 
and  at  the  same  time  tragic,  to  which  the  '  Autobiography ' 
introduces  us.  He  had  evidently  great  personal  force  and  dig- 
nity of  manner,  insomuch  that  an  old  lady  among  his  friends 
remarked  that  '  when  he  walked  through  the  main  street  of 
'  Shaw  it  seemed  as  if  all  the  town  belonged  to  him.'  The 
objections  to  the  marriage  on  the  side  of  the  Cocker  family 
were  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  dissolute  habits,  with  how 
much  truth  at  that  time  is  not  apparent,  but  the  letter 
above  alluded  to  rather  confirms  the  idea  in  its  closing 
sentence  :  '  I  have  lost  all  inclination  for  the  practice   of 

*  such  follies  as   I  have  once  fallen  into,  and  I  look  to  a 

*  sober,  steady  married  life  as  alone  calculated  to  afford  me 
'  happiness.'  He  was  evidently  just  the  kind  of  man  who 
required  such  companionship  to  keep  him  straight,  and  the 
effect  of  the  early  loss  of  his  wife  was  disastrous  to  him.     Her 
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fortune  being  all  left  to  him,  lie  had  no  necessity  to  attend  much 
to  his  profession,  in  which  he  had  already  displayed  singular 
ability.  He  fled  to  society  for  distraction,  for  he  had  no 
literary  tastes  to  relieve  his  solitude,  and  unfortunately 
^  there  was  no  lively  masculine  society  in  the  place  where  he 
'  lived  that  was  not  an  incitement  to  constant  drinking.' 
He  was  a  man  of  great  physical  endowments,  and  had  a  kind 
of  pride  in  being  able  to  drink  more  than  others  without 
betraying  any  ill  effects. 

'  A  quarryman  once  told  me  tliat  my  father  had  appeared  at  the 
quarry  at  six  o'clock  in  tlie  morning  looking  quite  fresh  and  hearty, 
when,  taking  up  the  heaviest  sledge  hammer  he  could  find,  he  gaily 
challenged  the  men  to  try  who  could  throw  it  furthest.  None  of  them 
came  near  him,  on  which  he  turned  and  said  with  a  laugh  of  satisfac- 
tion, "  Not  bad,  that,  for  a  man  who  drank  thirty  glasses  of  brandy  the 
day  before  !  "  Whether  he  had  ever  approached  such  a  formidable 
number  I  will  not  venture  to  say,  but  the  incident  exactly  paints  my 
father  in  his  northern  pride  of  strength,  the  fatal  pride  that  believes 
itself  able  to  resist  poison  because  it  has  the  muscles  of  an  athlete.' 

Thus  he  not  only  undermined  a  splendid  constitution,  but 
led  to  the  exaggeration  of  his  originally  severe  and  uncom- 
promising  temper  to  an  extent  that  made  him  the  terror  of 
his  boy,  who  for  some  years  was  brought  up  by  two  maiden 
aunts,  i)ut  at  the  age  of  nine  was  sent  for  to  live  with  his 
father  permanently.  We  can  well  believe  the  author  when 
he  says  that  the  writing  of  that  chapter  in  his  history  was 
so  painful  that  the  necessity  of  writing  it  had  made  him  put 
off  the  composition  of  his  '  Autobiography '  from  year  to 
year.  The  picture  of  the  father  given  in  these  two  chapters 
is  one  of  tragic  interest,  because  in  some  ways  it  is  im- 
possible not  to  admire  the  man.  He  had  some  great  quali- 
ties. He  was  a  man  of  undaunted  courage,  a  fearless  rider 
(in  which  respect  he  trained  his  son,  in  his  severe  and 
rigorous  way,  to  emulate  him),  and  with  '  an  absolute  hatred 

*  of  anything  like  a  lie  or  the  shadow  of  a  lie,'  a  feeling 
which  his  son  evidently  fully  inherited.  He  had  some 
sensible  and  practical  ideas  as  to  the  education  of  his  boy ; 
compelled  him  to  apply  his  mind  to  one  thing  at  a  time — 

*  Take  one  of  those  books  and  read  it  steadily  ;  don't  potter 
'  and  play  with  half  a  dozen  '  (a  doctrine  which  the  son 
perhaps  did  not  sufficiently  assimilate) — and  he  gave  him 
money  prett}^  freely,  and  exacted  strict  accounts  of  it,  in 
order  to  familiarise  him  with  the  use  of  money.  But  he  was 
a  dreaded  tyrant  to  the  son  and  all  the  household,  severe 
and  authoritative  when  sober,  and  absolutely  dangerous  when 
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inflamed  by  brandy.  He  died,  when  his  son  was  in  his  tenth 
year,  of  apoplexy,  brought  on  mainly  by  a  fit  of  rage  with 
his  poor  boy,  whom  he  accused  of  not  reading  the  '  Times ' 
correctly  to  him,  and  of  making  false  excuses  about  it,  the 
whole  matter  arising  out  of  his  own  drink-disordered  brain. 
The  whole  account  is  a  mournful  picture  of  what  might  have 
been  a  fine  life  ruined  by  inteinperance,  and  one  can  well 
imagine  that  a  boyhood  spent  under  such  influences  may 
have  had  something  to  do  in  inducing  the  rather  melan- 
choly temperament  which  characterised  Gilbert  Hamerton 
throughout  his  life. 

That  Hamerton  began  at  a  very  early  age  to  feel  an  inte- 
rest in  what  was  beautiful  both  in  nature  and  art  is  evident 
from  the  extracts  from  his  journal  written  during  a  tour  in 
Wales  with  his  father  and  one  of  his  aunts,  when  he  was 
only  eight  years  old,  a  tour  made  vivid  in  his  recollec- 
tion by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  occasion  when  his 
father  treated  him  with  any  prolonged  kindness,  partly,  no 
doubt,  under  the  influence  of  the  lady  relative  who  accom- 
panied them.  His  aunt  encouraged  him  to  record  his  im- 
pressions in  writing.  The  journal  was  still  in  his  possession 
at  the  time  the  '  Autobiography '  was  written,  and  the 
quotations  from  it  show  that  it  was,  both  in  expression  and 
ideas,  a  remarkably  precocious  work  for  a  child  of  eight. 
The  Avriting  in  the  quotations  given  is  like  that  of  a  grown- 
up person,  which,  Hamerton  observes,  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  at  that  time  he  lived  entirely  with 
grown-up  persons,  having  apparently  no  companions  of  his 
own  age.*  Among  the  points  noticeable  in  this  record  are 
his  great  admiration  for  the  suspension  bridge  at  the  Menai 
Straits,  of  which  he  notes,  '  It  is  indeed  wonderfully  beau- 

*  tiful,'  and  the  fact,  on  which  the  author  himself  comments, 
that  at  that  early  age  he  had  a  great  interest  in  all  beautiful 
materials.    '  The  kind  of  wood  used  for  the  suites  of  furniture 

*  is  invariably  mentioned,  as,  for  example,  the  chairs  of  solid 

*  ebony  in  the  dining-room  at  Penrliyn  Castle,  the  old  oak 

*  in  the  dining-room  at  Trelacre,  and  the  light  oak  in  the 
'  drawing-room,   the    carved   oak   ceilings    and    pillars    at 

*  Penrhyn,  and  the  use  of  stone  from  St.  Helens  there,'  &c. 
This  observation  on  the  part  of  the  child,  and  which  must 

*  It  was,  perhaps,  partly  owing  to  this  early  habit  of  associating  only 
with  bis  elders  that,  as  a  young  man,  as  he  notes  in  a  subsequent  page 
of  the  '  Autobiography,'  he  still  preferred  the  society  of  older  persona 
to  those  of  his  own  years. 
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have  been  entirely  spontaneous  with  him  (for  what  we  learn 
of  his  aunt  and  his  father  does  not  lead  us  to  suppose  that 
they  would  have  any  such  perceptions),  is  very  characteristic 
of  Hamerton  the  man,  and  was,  no  doubt,  a  factor  in  his 
interest  in  architecture  and  in  practical  construction,  which 
has  been  already  referred  to  in  a  quotation  from  the 
'  Memoir  ; '  and  in  fact  some  of  his  articles  on  French  archi- 
tecture in  the  *  Portfolio,'  in  after  life,  showed  such  clear 
critical  insight  into  the  art  (in  which  he  had  never  had 
any  special  training)  as  to  bring  him  requests  for  contri- 
butions from  the  editors  of  two  architectural  periodicals, 
French  and  English.  He  remarks  in  connexion  with  this 
subject  in  the  '  Autobiography,'  '  The  interest  in  materials 
'  is  a  special  instinct,  a  kind  of  sympathy  with  Nature  sliow- 
'  ing  itself  by  appreciation  of  the  different  qualities  of  her 

*  products.'  We  should  rather  question  the  latter  words  ; 
materials  worked  up  into  buildings  or  furniture  are  generally 
regarded  from  an  artificial  point  of  view,  and  many  people 
are  interested  in  them  who  are  not  much  interested  in 
nature ;  but  that  it  is  a  '  special  instinct '  with  some  persons 
is  perfectly  true  ;  some  painters  have  it  very  strongly,  and 
delight  in  painting  certain  substances  and  imitating  their 
special  beauty  of  colour,  texture,  and  lustre.  '  With  me,' 
adds  Hamerton,  '  the   interest   is    both   artistic    and   utili- 

*  tarian  ;  all  metals,  woods,  marbles,  &c.,  are  delightful  to  me 

*  in  some  way.'  He  records  also,  when  he  was  at  school  at 
Doncaster  at  the  age  of  eleven,  his  intense  delight  in  the 
combination  of  the  fine  architecture  and  the  sounds  of  the 
tine  organ  of  the  old  parish  church  there.  '  Even  now  the 
'  impression  received  in  those  early  days  still  remains  in  my 
'  memory  with  considerable  clearness  and  fidelity,  and  I 
'  believe  that  the  habit  of  attending  service  in  such  a  beau- 

*  tiful  church  was  a  powerful  stimulus  to  an  inborn  passion 

*  for  architecture.' 

We  can  only  touch  lightly  on  a  few  of  the  incidents  in 
the  remainder  of  the  '  Autobiography,'  which  forms  an  in- 
teresting picture  of  the  developement  of  the  boy's  mind 
and  tastes — a  developement  which,  under  a  very  desultory 
and  unsatisfactory  education,  was  due  more  to  his  own 
instincts  than  to  external  influences.  In  regard  to  athletic 
exercises  Hamerton  was  rather  anomalous  in  his  disposition. 
A  good  horseman  from  early  training,  he  became  afterwards, 
b}'  determined  self-tuition,  a  very  expert  swimmer,  after 
being  nearly  drowned  in  bathing  in  deep  water  with  his 
comrades,  under   a   persuasion  of  the   truth   of    the    mis- 
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chievous  axiom  that  everj'one  can  swim  if  he  chooses  and 
is  not  afraid.  The  love  of  boats  and  boating  seems  to  have 
been  inborn  in  him,  and  lasted  all  his  life ;  and  it  was  partly 
in  order  to  feel  safe  in  this  pursuit  that  he  took  so  much 
trouble  to  make  himself  at  home  in  the  water.  On  the 
other  hand  he  always  hated  cricket,  which  was  pure  slavery 
to  him  from  the  beginning-;  'a  misfortune,'  he  observes, 
'  as  not  to  love  cricket  is  an  isolation  for  an  English  boy.' 
Nor  did  he  ever  acquire  in  the  least  the  national  English 
love  for  field  sports,  and  confesses  that  his  ignorance  of 
them  'has  always  made  me  feel  rather  a  "muff"  and  a 
'"duffer"  in  the  society  of  country  gentlemen,' to  whom, 
indeed,  the  man  who  does  not  care  for  shooting  or  fishing 
appears  as  a  kind  of  uncanny  and  unfathomable  personage, 
who  must  have  something  not  right  about  him.  He  de- 
lighted to  escape  from  the  cricket  field,  when  possible,  with 
a  pocket  volume  of  Scott's  poems. 

*  The  same  volumes  are  in  my  study  now,  and  simply  to  handle 
them  is  to  bring  back  many  sensations  ot  long-past  boyhooi.  Of  all 
the  influences  that  had  sway  over  me  in  those  days,  and  for  long  after- 
wards, the  influence  of  Scott  was  by  far  the  strongest.  A  boy  cannot 
make  a  better  choice.  Scott  has  the  immense  advantage  over  dull 
authors  of  being  almost  always  interesting,  and  the  equally  great 
advantage  over  many  exciting  authors  that  he  never  leaves  an  un- 
healthy feeling  in  the  mind.' 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  this  sound  and  sensible  opinion  at 
a  time  when  Scott  is  fashionably  rated  so  far  below  his  real 
merits.  He  gave  a  good  deal  of  time  to  poetical  composi- 
tion also,  both  for  his  own  pleasure  and  for  school  prizes ; 
and  a  quotation  from  a  poem  which  won  him  a  prize  at 
Burnley  School  in  1847  is  certainly  up  to  an  unusually  high 
literary  standard  for  a  boy  in  his  thirteenth  year. 

A  taste  for  mediaeval  lore  and  heraldry  had  its  run, 
followed  by  difficulties  in  religious  belief,  at  an  age  when 
boys  seldom  trouble  themselves  very  seriously  about  the 
foundations  of  their  faith,  and  which  apparently  left  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life  in  the  attitude  of  a  reverential  mind, 
with  no  fixed  adherence  to  any  special  creed.  All  this  time, 
beyond  the  interest  in  materials  and  in  architecture,  already 
alluded  to,  there  v/as  no  evidence  of  that  interest  in  art 
which  was  to  be  his  leading  passion  in  after  life,  a  fact 
which  is,  perhaps,  in  itself  an  indication  that  there  was 
something  w^anting  for  the  success  as  a  painter  which  he 
afterwards  strove  so  hard  for.  There  have  probably  been 
few   great,    or   even   successful,   painters   with   whom    the 
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passion  for  drawing,  for  its  own  sake,  lias  not  been  a  pre- 
dominating influence  from  very  early  years.  It  was  not  until 
the  age  of  nineteen  that  art  began  to  be  an  absorbing  study 
with  Hamerton,  and  lie  commenced,  among  other  things,  a 
laborious  system  of  writing  lengthy  notes  on  pictures  in  the 
National  Gallery,  and  in  every  picture  exhibition  he  visited. 
This  was  admirable  training  for  an  art  critic,  scarcely  for  a 
painter.  The  following  entry  from  his  account  for  the  em- 
ployment of  his  time,  in  1853,  gives  a  characteristic  example 
of  the  varied  nature  of  his  tastes  and  occupations,  coupled 
with  that  curious  passion  for  precision  of  arrangement  which 
he  retained  all  through  life  : — 

*  Thursday,  August  13,  1853.— Determined  to-day  to  study  the 
copper  Albert  Durer,  80  hours,  having  given  83  to  the  woodcuts.  I 
have  already  given  the  copper  lOg-  hours,  so  that  I  have  69^  to  devote 
to  it  yet.  I  shall  also  give  -lO  hours  to  Kreutzer's  violin  studies,  and 
have  already  pi-actised  them  24,  which  leaves  16.  I  shall  now  com- 
mence a  course  of  poetical  reading,  beginning  with  50  hours  of 
Chaucer,  and  as  I  gave  him  li  last  night  it  leaves  me  exactly  iSo.' 

Violm-playing,  it  will  be  seen,  was  also  an  ambition  ;  and  in 
later  life,  in  the  midst  of  all  his  other  occupations,  he  pro- 
posed to  take  up  the  violin  again  systematically,  in  order  to 
play  with  his  daughter  (who  evinced  great  talent  as  a 
pianist),  though  his  wife  warned  him  that  nothing  could 
be  done  with  it  without  far  more  time  than  he  could  possibly 
give  to  it.  Clearly  the  course  marked  out  in  the  above 
quotation,  though  it  might  make  a  man  a  dilettante,  could 
never  make  him  an  artist,  and  he  soon  began  to  perceive 
that  he  must  give  more  time  to  the  practical  work  of 
drawing  and  painting.  He  betook  himself  to  Mr.  Pettitt, 
who  had  once  given  him  lessons  in  Keswick,  and  had  now 
removed  to  London.  Pettitt  was  something  of  a  geologist, 
and    taught    him    to   draw   '  in    a    hard,    clear,    scientific 

*  manner  ...  I  copied  studies  of  cliffs  that  were  entirely 

*  conceived  and  executed  in  the  scientific  spirit.'  The  entry 
is  important,  for  probably  this  teaching  influenced  him  in 
the  direction  of  that  desire  for  topographical  accuracy  which, 
as  his  wife  told  him,  entirely  failed  in  conveying  to  her  tbe 
feeling  of  an  actual  scene  which  she  was  acquainted  with.  It 
was  only  later  in  life,  when  writing  the  '  Autobiography,' 
that  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  Pettitt  was  really  '  no 
'  artist,'  and  his  art  was  a  '  high-class  industry,'  a  definition 
which  is,  perhaps,  more  widely  applicable  to  a  great  deal  that 
is  done  in  painting  than  artists  are  very  willing  to  believe. 
The  influence  of  Ruskin,  whom  he  saw  something  of  shortly 
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afterwards  iu  London,  did  not  improve  matters,  and  eon- 
firmed  him — whether  intentionally  or  not  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Euskin — in  the  idea  '  that  there  was  something  essentially 

*  meritorious  in  bestowing  great  labour  on  a  work  of  art,'  and 
that  minute  accuracy  of  detail  was  an  object  in  itself.  It 
was  with  this  idea  engraven  on  his  mind  that  he  went  into 
his  studies  from  Nature  on  the  Yorkshire  moor  and  in  his 
camp  in  the  Highlands,  with  the  result  that  has  already 
been  sufficiently  commented  on. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  human  and  social  interest  in  the 
contents  of  the  '  Autobiography '  and  the  '  Memoir,'  nowhere 
more  than  in  what  relates  to  Hamerton's  marriage,  the 
manner  in  which  it  came  about,  and  the  circumstances  con- 
nected with  it.  His  acquaintance  with  his  future  wife's 
family  arose  in  the  most  accidental  manner — from  his  being 
referred  to  them,  by  a  mutual  acquaintance  in  Paris,  to  tell 
him  of  a  hotel  where  he  would  hear  no  English  spoken  (in 
order  to  improve  his  French).  He  was  struck  with  the 
appearance  and  manner  of  the  eldest  daughter ;  but  it  was 
not  till  two  or  three  years  later,  and  after  an  intermediate 
love  affair  (not  very  serious),  in  which  he  was  rejected,  that 
the  thought  came  to  him  suddenly  one  morning,  '  Why 
'  should  you  remain  lonely  all  your  days  ?     Eugenie  Gindriez 

*  would  be  an  affectionate  and  faithful  wife  to  you.  She  is 
'  not  rich,  but  you  could  work  and  fight  your  way.'  He 
wrote  to  a  friend  in  Paris  to  ask  if  she  were  married  or 
engaged,  received  a  negative  answer,  went  over,  proposed, 
and  was  accepted,  and  married  shortly  after,  and  brought 
his  young  French  wife,  thoroughly  Piirisian  in  her  culture 
and  habits  of  life,  and  not  speaking  a  word  of  English, 
straight  home  to  his  encampment  on  the  desolate  shore  of 
Loch  Awe,  far  away  from  civilisation,  and  even  from  the 
means  of  housekeeping  of  any  such  kind  as  she  had  been 
accustomed  to.  Reading  between  the  lines  of  the  '  Memoir,' 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  poor  little  French  bride,  transported 
so  suddenly  to  these  inhospitable  regions,  had  at  first  a  good 
deal  to  bear  with,  even  from  the  rather  eccentric  behaviour 
and  tastes  of  the  husband  whom  she  loveL  Her  impressions 
of  the  new  world  she  was  brought  into  are  interesting  to  read, 
as  also  her  remarks  on  first  acquaintance  with  English  art  in 
the  London  exhibitions.  She  had  been  educated  in  France 
in  the  admiration  of  such  painters  as  Troyon,  Corot,  and 
Millet,  and  the  English  pre-Raphaelite  works,  then  much  in 
evidence,  and  by  which  her  husband  was  much  influenced, 
were  a  bewilderment  to  her.     '  T  did  not  understand  it,'  she 
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says,  'as  art,  and  I  received  an  impression,  perfestly  remem- 

*  bered  to  this  day,  and  which  I  hardly  hope  to  convey  to 
'  others  in  words  :  it  was  for  my  eyes   what  unripe  fruit  is 

*  for  the  teeth ' — an  expression  which,  in  fact,  leaves  little 
to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  incisive  meaning.  Among  Mrs. 
Hamerton's  troubles  (and  her  husband's  also)  was  her  cold 
reception  by  one  of  her  husband's  relatives  (Aunt  Susan), 
who  seems  to  have  shared  something  of  her  brother's 
imperious  temper,  and  as  a  lady  excessively  proud,  exces- 
sively English,  and  excessively  Protestant,  looked  with  great 
disfavour  on  her  nephew's  alliance  with  a  French  Catholic 
lady  of  no  particular  lineage.  The  matter  is  worth  refer- 
ring- to  on  account  of  the  touching  little  scene  in  which 
Aunt  Susan's  heart,  which  seems  to  have  been  all  the  while 
contending  against  her  pride,  gave  way,  and  which  forms 
one  of  the  prettiest  episodes  in  the  '  Memoir.'  The  two 
aunts — the  other  of  whom.  Aunt  Mary,  was  always  Gilbert's 
most  affectionate  relative — were  on  a  visit  to  the  young 
couple,  when  Aunt  Susan  offered  to  help  her  young  hostess 
in  gathering  strawberries. 

'  Never  shall  I  forget  the  scene  when  we  both  rose  from  the  straw- 
berry lieds,  with  our  fragrant  little  baskets  well  filled.  We  turned 
towards  the  lake,  whose  soft  hazy  glamour  matched  that  of  the  tender 
skv ;  the  air  Avas  still,  and  there  reigned  a  serene  silence,  a:s  if  a  single 
sound  might  have  desecrated  the  almost  religious  peace  of  earth  and 
heaven  ;  yet  a  smothered  sob  was  heard  as  I  found  myself  caught  in  a 
close  embrace,  my  head  laid  upon  a  heaving  bosom,  my  hair  moist 
with  warm  tears,  a  broken  voice  murmuring,  "  My  child,  how  I  have 
wronged  you  I   .  .  .  and  I  love  you  so  "  ' — 

a  pathetic  instance  of  the  '  one  touch  of  nature  '  breaking 
through  the  crust  of  conventional  prejudice. 

It  was  Aunt  Susan's  coldness  in  the  first  instance,  however, 
which  had  one  very  important  and  perhaps  beneficial  effect  on 
the  lives  of  the  Hamertons,  in  deciding  him  to  take  up  his 
abode  permanently  in  France,  where  his  wife  naturall}',  and 
he  probably,  led  a  happier  life  than  they  would  have  led  in 
England,  since  there  was  so  much  in  Hamerton's  nature 
than  was  more  akin  to  French  than  to  English  tastes  and 
ideas.  How  well  he  understood  his  adopted  country,  and 
was  understood  and  loved  in  it,  there  is  evidence  enough  in 

*  French  and  English'  and  'Round  my  House,'  as  well  as  in 
many  passages  of  the  Memoirs,  though  his  reputation,  in 
the  wider  or  public  sense,  always  remained  an  English  one ; 
in  France  he  was  a  private  gentleman,  in  England  a  well- 
known  author ;  and  the  visitors  who  came  out  of  the  way 
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to  see  liiin,  sometimes  rather  intrusively,  oa  account  of  his 
reputation,  were  English  and  not  French.  The  '  Painter's 
*  Camp  '  had  established  his  position  as  a  gifted  and  graphic 
writer,  and  however  he  might  continue  working  at  painting 
and  etching  for  his  own  hope  and  pleasure,  the  res  angusta 
(for  affairs  of  property  had  not  gone  very  prosperously) 
compelled  him  to  give  his  princii)al  efforts  to  the  kind  of 
work  for  which  money  was  readily  offered.  He  became  art 
critic  to  the  '  Saturday  Review,'  and  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Seeley  (in  whom  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  publisher  who  was  more  than  a  mere  business  man, 
and  who  thoroughly  appreciated  his  genius)  he  started  the 
'  Portfolio,'  an  artistic  magazine  which  was  at  once  recog- 
nised, by  all  who  were  competent  to  form  a  judgement,  as 
inaugurating  something  of  a  higher  character  in  art 
criticism  than  had  previously  appeared  in  England ;  and 
how  his  articles  in  the  'Saturday  Review'  struck  other 
eminent  writers  on  art  may  be  recognised  in  the  letter  to 
him  by  M.  Veron,  the  editor  of  '  L'Art,'  on  guessing  that 
Hamerton  must  be  the  author  of  a  critique  on  his  '  Esthe- 
tique  '  in  the  '  Saturday.' 

'  On  me  communique  une  revue  tros  remarquable  de  la  "  Saturday 
Review  "'  sur  mon  "  Esthetique."  Ce  qui  distingue  cet  article  c'est  une 
serieuse  connaissance  du  sujet  et  une  puissance  d'analyse  des  plus 
tares.  Cela  ne  ressemble  en  rien  a  ces  generalitcs  vagues  ct  flottantea 
dont  se  content  la  plupart  des  ecrivains  qui  font  de  la  critique  dans  la 
revue  des  journaux.  Aussi  ai-je  eprouve  a  etre  loue  par  un  pareil 
liomme  une  jouissance  infiniment  plus  vive  que  celle  qu'auraient  pu 
me  procurer  des  eloges  beaucoup  plu3  hyperboliques,  mais  moins  com- 
petents. 

'  Cet  homme,  je  suppose  que  c'est  vous,'  &c. 

His  position  as  art  critic  of  the  '  Saturday,'  while  living  in 
France,  of  course  rendered  periodical  visits  to  London  neces- 
sary, which  were  not  always  convenient,  especially  as  his 
health  was  rather  delicate  and  uncertain,  and  at  one 
time  his  nerves  were  so  much  affected  by  railway  travel- 
lino-  that  he  had  to  leave  the  train  in  the  middle  of  a 
journey;  and  it  was  some  time  before  he  could,  by  gradual 
trials,  habituate  himself  to  bear  it  again.  But  the  visits  to 
London  brought  him  into  a  large  acquaintance  among  artists 
and  men  of  letters,  in  addition  to  his  considerable  circle  of 
friends  of  the  same  kind  in  Paris ;  and  the  position  was 
important  to  him  also  in  other  resi^ects,  for  it  was  for 
some  time  his  only  certain  and  fixed  source  of  income,  other 
literary  gains  being  contingent  and  doiibtful.     He  gained 
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another  success  when  the  fortunate  idea  occurred  to  Messrs. 
Macmillan  of  engaging  him  to  write  a  book  on  '  Etching,' 
an  art  at  that  time  very  little  understood — indeed,  little 
cared  for — by  the  a,rt  public  in  England,  though  there  was 
just  that  degree  of  revival  of  interest  in  it  which  seemed  to 
give  an  opening  for  a  work  on  the  subject.  Whatever 
might  be  the  success  or  non-success  of  Hamerton's  own 
etchings  as  examples  of  art,*  his  steady  application  to 
mastering  its  technical  difficulties  had  given  him  a  special 
faculty  for  describing  its  method  and  criticising  its  produc- 
tions, and  enabled  him  even  to  invent  one  or  two  valuable 
improvements  in  its  method  and  material.  One  of  these 
was  a  white-coloured  varnish,  the  use  of  which  enables  the 
etcher  to  see  his  lines  dark  against  light,  in  a  manner 
approaching  the  effect  of  the  print,  instead  of  seeing  them, 
while  the  plate  is  in  progress,  as  light  against  dark.  His 
critical  review  of  the  special  capabilities  of  etching  in  com- 
parison with  other  forms  of  artistic  production  is  very 
valuable  and  thoughtful,  and  throughout,  we  think,  abso- 
lutely true.  He  lays  down  strongly  the  maxim  that  etching 
is  not  an  art  for  high  and  elaborate  finish,  but  for  the 
expression  of  an  artistic  thought  by  a  free  line :  *  what 
'  makes  a  good  etching  so  peculiarly  precious  is  that  it 
'  gives  us  meaning  severed  as  widely  as  possible  from  mere 
'  handicraft,'  while  to  use  etching  for  elaborately  shaded 
and  detailed  work  like  line  engraving  is  to  throw  away  the 
true  power  and  idiosyncrasy  of  the  art,  and  to  waste  eflPort 
upon  what  will  not,  after  all,  be  as  effective  in  this  parti- 
cular way  as  an  engraving,  or  as  lasting,  or  as  easy  for 
multiple  production.  It  is  curious  to  find  Hamerton,  in  this 
essay  on  what  had  become  his  favourite  o.rl:,  so  enth'ely 
departing  from  his  early  principles  and  practice  as  to 
'  topographical  accuracy,'  and  insisting  on  the  danger  of 
over-finish  and  the  necessity  of  grasping  the  subject  as  a 
whole.  Etching,  as  he  says  in  another  place,  is  a  very  good 
school  for  acquiring  artistic  abstraction  and  comprehensive- 
ness ;  and  he  had  learned  the  lesson  from  it  himself.  The 
book  is,  perhaps,  more  lengthy  than  necessary,  and  there  is 

*  Somo  of  his  etchings  must  have  been  more  successful  than  those 
published  in  the  first  edition  of  'Etching  and  Etchers,' or  those  over 
-which  liis  wife  lamented  so  feelingly,  as  tliey  obtained  recognition 
at  the  Koyal  Academy,  according  to  a  laconic  epistle  to  his  wife  from 
London  (1867).  '  Un  mot  seulement  pour  te  dire  que  toutes  les  huit 
eaux fortes  sont  re9uea  a  I'Academie  et  bien  placees.  Ces  Academiciens 
commencent  a  devenir  erentil^^.' 
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a  little  suspicion  of  tbe  precieux  in  the  elaborate  manner  in 
Avliieli  different  views  of  the  art  are  grouped  into  different 
chapters,  but  the  critical  views  enunciated  are  sound  and 
the  practical  information  very  valuable,  and  it  remains,  so 
far,  tJie  book,  in  English,  on  the  subject,  and  perhaps  is 
likely  to  remain  so  for  a  good  ■svhile. 

In  Hainerton's  sumptuous  work  on  *  Landscape  '  there  is, 
perhaps,  nothing  of  real  instruction,  for  to  those  who  are 
indifferent  to  and  unacquainted  with  landscape  art  the  book 
would  probably  be  both  unattractive  and  incomprehensible, 
and  those  who  are  not  may  perhaps  say  that  tliey  find 
nothing  in  it  which  they  do  not  already  know.  But  it  is 
a  charniing  piece  of  artistic  literature  (charming  except  in 
the  ponderous  size  of  the  volume),  with  a  clear  yet  picturesque 
literary  style,  and  full  of  happy  thoughts  and  observation 
on  nature  and  art,  which,  if  they  impart  no  knowledge, 
awaken  an  answering  sympathy  in  the  reader.  Among  the 
best  chapters  in  it  are  that  on  '  Lake  Shores,'  that  on 
'  Navigable  Eivers,'  and  that  on  '  Man's  Work  on  Rivers,' 
a  title  suggesting  in  itself  an  original  view  of  the  subject. 
From  this  we  may  quote  one  very  good  bit  of  criticism, 
emphasising  a  point  which  is  often  overlooked  in  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  the  architectural  portion  of  bridges. 
He  is  comparing  the  Menai  and  Conway  tubular  bridges. 

'  The  sphinxes  at  each  entrance  to  the  Britannia  tubular  bridge  over 
the  Menai  Straits  are  a  good  example  of  the  employment  of  sculpture  ; 
indeed,  the  whole  bridge  is  admirable  as  a  work  of  art,  though  the  art 
is  very  simple  and  severe.  Tlie  long  line  of  tube  (which  looks  like  a 
great  beam)  is  fortunately  broken  by  the  piers  of  marble  which  are 
finished  above  the  beam  as  towers,  and  the  majesty  that  naturally 
belongs  to  a  work  of  colossal  size  and  weight  is  enhanced  by  the 
prudent  use  of  some  architectural  adornment.  The  tubular  bridge 
over  the  river  Conway,  near  the  castle,  is  less  fortunate,  because  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  great  mediaeval  building  led  the  architect  of  the 
bridge  to  adopt  a  castellated  style  for  the  entrances  to  the  tubes,  a 
style  which  might  be  more  or  less  in  harmony  with  the  fortress,  but 
would  scarcely,  in  any  other  situation,  have  been  chosen  to  accompany 
a  bridge  that  was  nothing  but  two  parallel  beams,' 

It  may  be  questioned,  however,  whether  books  of  art 
criticism  can  ever  secure  a  permanent  place  in  literature.  The 
fame  of  an  art  critic,  though  not  for  quite  the  same  reasons, 
is  in  one  respect  rather  like  the  fame  of  an  actor;  it  depends 
mainly  on  the  verdict  of  his  own  generation.  The  point 
of  view  changes,  and  the  criticism  which  was  valid  and  to 
the  point  for  one  generation  becomes  either  unnecessary  or 
passe  for  the  next  one.     If  Ruskin  survives,  it  will  be  in 
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virtue  of  his  literary  genius,  not  of  his  criticism.  And  of 
two   of    Hamerton's    most    charming   books,    '  Round   my 

*  House '  and  '  French  and  English,'  the  same  may  be  said. 
The  latter  is  a  really  original  effort  in  what  may  be  called 
national  criticism  ;  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  of  observa- 
tion on  life  and  manners  in  it,  and  it  has  probably  served 
in  assisting  Englishmen  to  form  a  more  correct  appreciation 
of  the  neighbours  who  are  so  near  to  them  in  a  topographical 
sense,  so  far  off  in  a  social  and  domestic  sense.  But  it 
is  a  book  of  the  day  only,  and  a  generation  or  two  will  put 
it  out  of  date.  Probably  the  book  of  his  which  has  the 
best  chance  of  surviving  is  '  The  Intellectual  Life.'  It 
deals  with  a  subject  of  perennial  interest — how  to  make  the 
most  of  life,  not  in  the  sense  of  getting  the  most  comfort 
or  enjoyment  (in  the  ordinary  sense)  from  it,  but  in  that 
of  looking  to  its  highest  intellectual  uses  and  possibilities.  It 
is  a  book  full  of  noble  feeling,  and  containing  much  valuable 
suggestion.  Its  fault  is  that  it  is  a  little  too  lengthy  and 
discursive ;  something  of  the  terse  and  trenchant  and  con- 
cise style  of  Bacon's  Essays  would  have  had  better  promise 
of  vitality.  The  preface,  indeed,  attains  this  kind  of  excel- 
lence. *  It  is  not  erudition  that  makes  the  intellectual  man, 
'  but   a   sort   of    virtue    which    delights    in   vigorous    and 

*  beautiful  thinking,  just  as  moral  virtue  delights  in  vigorous 

*  and  beautiful  conduct.     Intellectual  living  is  not  so  much 

*  an  accomplishment  as  a  state  or  condition  of  the  mind  in 

*  which  it  seeks  earnestly  for  the  highest  and  purest  truth.' 
The  thought  is  as  true  as  it  is  finely  expressed. 

This  manner  of  intellectual  life  Hamerton  achieved  for 
himself ;  and  though  he  was  mainly  known  to  his  generation 
as  an  art  critic,  and  his  writings  and  opinions  on  art  might 
in  themselves  have  formed  the  text  for  a  critical  essay,  we 
have  preferred  to  dwell  rather  on  his  biography,  from  the 
feeling  we  have  already  expressed  that  he  himself  was  of 
more  interest  than  any  of  his  books.  He  was  an  original 
nature,  who  chose  to  live  his  own  life,  bound  by  no  conven- 
tional habits,  and  superior  to  any  sordid  or  worldly  aims.  He 
had  an  innate  contempt  for  everj'thing  mean,  and  an  innate 
sympathy  with  all  that  was  noble  in  human  action  and 
feeling.  Of  the  former  characteristic  the  *  Memoir'  cites 
one  or  two  instances;  one  when  he  was  asked  to  write  some 
catalogue  notes  for  an  important  sale  of  works  of  art,  and 
it  was  hinted  clearly  enough  that  any  words  of  praise  would 
be  handsomely  acknowledged.  Mrs.  Hamerton  says,  '  He 
'  resented  the  offer  like  a  blow  on  the  face,  blushed  crimson 
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'  with  iudigiiatioii,  and   almost   staggered   to   the   writing 

*  table ;  there  he  seized  a  post-card,  and    in  largo,   clear, 

*  print-like    letters    threw    back   the    insult    with    cutting 

*  contempt.'  Of  his  sympathy  with  chivalrous  conduct  he 
left  an  interesting  testimony  in  his  comment  (in  '  Modern 
'  Frenchmen ')  on  Regnault's  ever-memorable  sacrifice  of 
his  youth  and  his  genius  and  his  fame  to  fight  and 
die  for  his  country  in  a  lost  cause.  '  "What  shall  I 
'  say  of  this  premature  death,  this  sacrifice  of  life  when 
'  it  was  promising  all  its  richest  and  fairest  gifts  .  .  .  ? 
'  Simply  this,  that  such  a  death  is  better  than  the 
'  happiest  and  most  prosperous  life  that  the  whole  world 
'  can  offer.  It  is  better  to  die,  like  Regnault,  slain 
'  in  the  flower  of  manhood,   than  to   live,  like  Titian,  to 

*  one's  hundredth  year.'  *  Hamerton  failed,  it  is  true,  in 
the  path  he  first  marked  out  for  himself,  and  he  failed 
perhaps  in  other  efforts,  through  attempting  more  things 
than  he  had  strength  or  time  for ;  but  his  attempts  were 
all  in  pursuit  of  excellence  rather  than  of  gain,  the  offspring 
of  a  keen  and  eager  interest  in  every  form  of  life  and  art. 
Let  no  such  life  be  called  a  failure  ;  it  is  rather  one  to  be 
had  in  remembrance  as  an  example,  more  particularly  in  a 
country  and  in  a  society  where  such  an  intellectual  ordering 
of  life  is  so  little  appreciated  ;  where  so  many  are  content 
to  regard  the  pursuit  of  gain  or  grouse  as  an  adequate 
object  of  existence. 

*  By  the  phrase  '  like  Titian '  (which  does  not  quite  sufficiently 
explain  itself)  he  referred,  no  doubt,  not  to  the  mere  fact  of  the 
longevity,  but  to  Titian's  sacred  care  of  himself  and  his  own  interests 
throughout  his  life. 
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Art.  VIII. — 1.  Dawn  of  Civilisation,.  Second  Edition.  By 
G.  Maspero.  Edited  by  A.  H.  Sayce,  translated  by 
M.  L.  McClure.     London  :   1896. 

2.  History  of  Egypt.  2  vols.  By  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie, 
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"^o  one  should  attempt,  at  any  rate  on  a  first  visit  to 
Egypt,  to  save  time  by  railway  travelling.  One  can- 
not journey  into  the  past  of  some  four  thousand  years  ago 
in  thirteen  hours  of  noise  and  dust.  Five  days  on  the  Nile 
post-boat  give  a  more  fitting  preparation  with  their  unin- 
tei'rnpted  hours  on  a  glassy  water,  through  a  landscape 
monotonous  enough,  but  with  a  strange  incomprehensible 
fascination  of  its  own — a  line  of  water,  a  line  of  mud  bank, 
feathered  here  and  there  with  palm  trees,  a  narrow  strip  of 
cultivation,  a  line  of  men  and  animals — strange  misshapen 
"buffaloes  and  camels — in  single  file  as  in  a  Greek  frieze, 
thrown  up  against  a  sky  too  bright  to  be  blue.  And  so 
travelling  one  journeys  out  of  the  obscurer  early  period  into 
the  comparatively  modern  times  of  the  Middle  Empire. 
For  the  first  day  we  are  in  the  age  of  the  pyramid  builders. 
One  leaves  in  the  morning  the  sharp-pointed  group  of  the 
Gizeh  pyramids,  showing  shadowlike  in  faint  pearly 
colours  of  pink  and  blue  behind  the  palm  woods  on  the  bank. 
At  midday  one  is  under  the  step-pyramid  of  Sakkarah, 
earliest  of  all ;  the  Fifth  Dynasty  pyramid  of  Unas ;  the  later 
Dashur  pyramids,  where  M.  de  Morgan's  engineering  skill 
has  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  finest  and  most 
delicate  jewelry  in  the  world ;  and  the  day  closes  with  sunset 
light  behind  the  pyramid  of  Medum,  with  its  curious 
irregular-looking  stages,  the  whole  effect  reminding  one  of 
St.  Michael's  Mount,  where  the  Egyptian  meets  in  death  an 
earlier  civilisation :    for  Petrie  found  two  modes  of  burial 
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ill  this  same  pyramid — the  mummied  E^^yptiaii,  full  fur- 
nished for  his  journey  into  immortal  life,  and  the  earlier 
inhabitant  of  the  land,  lying  on  his  left  side,  with  knees 
drawn  up. 

After  Girgeh  the  scenery  changes;  the  mud  banks  give 
way  to  hills  on  each  side  of  the  Nile.  In  some  places  these 
approach  the  river  so  nearly  as  to  rise,  a  sheer  wall,  from  the 
water's  edfje.  The  wearinn:  of  water,  or  some  climatic  con- 
dition,  has  graven  on  these  strange  marks  like  lines  of  hiero- 
glyphics. They  ai-e  honeycombed  with  graves  ;  some  with 
squarely  made  entrances,  some  mere  rough  holes  where  the 
grey  herons  sit. 

With  the  memory  of  the  pyramids,  surrounded  by  great 
cemeteries  behind  one,  in  face  of  these  cliffs  with  their  tiers 
of  tombs,  one  begins  to  realise  the  deep  irony  of  the 
Israelites'  taunt, '  Are  there  no  graves  in  the  land  of  Egypt  ?  ' 

As  one  goes  further  south  the  colouring  becomes  more 
vivid ;  the  hills  are  no  longer  tinted  with  pale  pink  and 
purple,  but  glow  at  evening  with  the  colour  and  transparency 
of  a  sunset  cloud,  or  like  snow  peaks  with  their  rose  light 
and  aerial  blue  shadows.  At  last,  where  the  hills,  no  longer 
flat-topped,  but  with  sharp  peaks  and  jagged  outline,  open 
out  round  a  fertile  plain  deep  in  corn,  one  comes  to  Luxor. 
It  is  sunset  when  one  arrives  by  the  post-boat ;  the  sky  glows 
behind  the  Libyan  hills,  the  water  towards  the  west  is  a 
sheet  of  gold  and  crimson,  the  pylons  and  obelisks  of  Karnak 
rise  black  on  the  left.  Under  the  hills  on  the  west  bank  one 
can  faintly  trace  the  white  terraces  and  colonnades  of  Deir-el- 
Bahari  ;  the  Colossi  are  no  more  than  two  misty  points 
against  the  hill ;  the  giant  pillars  of  Luxor  stand  out  against 
the  purple  sky  where  night  rushes  up  from  the  east ;  and 
Thebes  is  reached. 

Of  the  books  mentioned  at  the  head  of  the  article  Petrie's 
history  is  the  latest  and  most  complete  yet  published ;  it  is 
of  great  value,  as  giving  the  principal  monuments  of  each 
reign.  The  translations  of  '  Egyptian  Tales,'  also  published 
by  Professor  Petrie,  with  explanatory  notes,  spread  over  a 
long  period — from  the  earliest  dynasties  to  Ptolemaic  times 
— and  throw  much  light  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Egyptians.  Two  articles  by  the  same  author  give  a  more 
detailed  account  of  the  results  of  his  Theban  excavation.* 
Maspero's  '  Dawn  of  Civilisation '  combines,  with  a  history 

*  Pharaoh  with  the  Hard  Heart,  '  Century  Magazine,'  August  1896, 
Israel  in  Egypt,  'Contemporary  Keview,'  May  1896. 
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of  Egypt  up  to  the  end  of  the  Twelfth  Dynasty,  the  most 
complete  account  of  the  conditions  of  life — natural,  social, 
political — of  customs  and  beliefs  in  ancient  Egypt.  M. 
Naville's  two  volumes  on  '  Deir-el-Bahari '  give  a  detailed 
account  of  one  of  the  most  important  temples.  In  Miss 
Edwards's  '  Pharaohs,  Fellahs,  and  Explorers,'  points  of 
history,  of  art,  of  religion,  of  literature,  and  of  discovery 
are  treated  in  a  popular  manner.  Murray's  Handbook,  of 
which  a  new  edition  was  published  last  autumn,  has  been 
brought  up  to  date,  containing  results  of  last  year's  excava- 
tions, with  maps  and  plans.  Of  these  latter  Baedeker's  has 
also  an  excellent  collection. 

Roughly  speaking,  the  city  on  the  west  bank  is  the 
City  of  the  Dead.  The  Libyan  hills  are  honeycombed  with 
tombs  of  royal  and  private  persons,  the  temples  are  funerary 
temples.  There,  possibly,  was  the  great  Lake  of  the  Dead, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  mainly  priests,  or  those  occupied 
in  embalming.  There  were,  indeed,  two  palaces — that  of 
Amenhotep  III.  and  that  of  Rameses  III.  * — but  the  dwelling- 
part  of  the  city  was  mainly  on  the  east  bank ;  and  here  were 
the  temples  dedicated  to  the  gods,  Luxor,  and  Karnak,  with 
its  subsidiary  temples  where  the  great  triad  of  Thebes  were 
honoured :  Amen,  the  hidden  one  ;  Mut,  the  mother ;  and 
their  son  Khonsu. 

Historically,  the  interest  centres  on  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  periods  of  Egyptian  history — the  Eighteenth 
and  Nineteenth  Dynasties — the  period  which  lies  between 
the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  into  Egypt  (which  took 
place  in  the  time  of  the  Hykses  between  the  Fifteenth 
and  the  Seventeenth  Dynasty)  and  their  exodus,  Avhich 
occurred  in  the  middle  of  the  Nineteenth.  There  are 
remains  of  an  earlier  time — a  Sixth  Dynasty  tomb  has 
been  lately  discovered  by  Mr.  P.  E.  Newberry,  there  are 
traces  of  the  work  of  the  Eleventh,  Twelfth,  and  Thirteenth 
Dynasties.  And  there  is  much  building  of  a  later  period, 
notably,  temples  of  the  Twentieth  Dynasty;  interesting 
records,  some  lately  discovered,  of  the  Ethiopian  reigns  ; 
much  Ptolemaic  work.     But  the  main  interest  of  Thebes 


*  Unless  we  are  to  accept  the  theory  that  this  latter  was  a  *  Migdol ' 
(see  '  Church  Quarterly  Keview,'  July  1897,  '  Maspero's  Melees  des 
Peuples  and  the  S.P.C.K.').  But  surely  to  say  that  Medinet  Hdhil 
was  a  Migdol  involves  a  misunderstanding  both  of  the  passage  in 
Maspero  and  of  the  buildings,  which  include  two  funerary  temples,  one 
of  which  is  fronted  by  the  tower  in  question. 
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centres  on  the  Amenhoteps,  Hatasu,  the  Tliotlimes  ;  Seti 
■with  his  son  and  grandson,  Hameses  the  Great  and 
Merenptah. 

It  is  difficult  for  one  who  has  not  visited  Tlicbes  to  realise 
the  beauty  of  the  natural  setting  of  the  temples.  The  beauty 
of  the  country,  the  exhilarating  atmosphere,  the  '  everlasting 

*  wash  of  air,'  all  give  to  one's  memories  of  the  place  a  strange 
glamour.  Thebes,  with  its  golden  limestone  mountains, 
the  broad  flowing  river,  its  deep  standing  corn,  and  herds 
of  divers  animals  pasturing  together ;  in  its  morning  fresh- 
ness, with  the  scent  of  beantields  on  the  air ;  at  sunset, 
when  the  water  glows  with  so  metallic  a  lustre  that  one 
scarcely  believes  that  the  swallows  can  dip  in  it,  or  the 
pied  kingfisher  plunge  through  its  surface ;  by  moonlight, 
when  the  buildings  take  that  unearthly  rose-tint  seen  only 
in  moonlight  in  the  South — under  all  its  changing  aspects, 
Thebes  has    always    'the    glory    and   the   freshness    of    a 

*  dream.' 

The  best  general  view  of  those  temples  which  are  still 
standing  on  the  west  bank  is  obtained  from  a  point  in 
front  of  the  Colossi.  To  the  left,  which  is  here  the  South, 
is  the  group  formed  by  the  two  temples  of  Medinet  Habu 
and  the  palace  of  Rameses  III. ;  on  the  right,  where  the 
cornlands  meet  the  strip  of  desert  below  the  Libyan  Hills,  is 
the  Kamesseum,  the  ruin  of  its  pylons  looking  like  a  heap 
of  tumbled  stones.  Further  to  the  right  a  spur  runs  down 
to  the  little  temple  of  Qurneh,  the  '  Temple  of  Millions  of 
'  Years,'  built  by  Seti  I.  In  the  angle  which  this  ofPshoot 
makes  with  tbe  hills  lies  Deir-el-Bahari,  its  Avhite  limestone 
colonnades  thrown  up  against  the  golden  limestone  of  the 
hill.  There  is  still  one  other  temple  standing — the  little 
Ptolemaic  temple  of  Deir-el-Medineh — out  of  sight  from 
here  in  a  fold  of  the  hill  behind  the  Ramesseum. 

But  what  is  now  standing  is  only  a  part  of  the  ancient 
buildings  of  Thebes.  The  Colossi,  which  appear  to  be  a 
monument  b}*  themselves,  were  only  the  great  figures  by 
the  gateway  of  a  temple;  and  Professor  Petrie's  excavations 
last  year  were  concerned  with  seven  temples  demolished 
down  to  the  foundations,  which  lie  round  the  Ramesseum  in 
a  desert  tract,  where  carved  figures  and  hewn  stones  lying 
on  the  sand  indicated  the  site  of  some  buildings. 

The  principal  excavations  on  the  west  bank  of  late  years 
have  been  those  of  the  Government,  under  M.  Daressy,  at 
Medinet  Habu,  in  the  winters  of  1894-95,  1895-9G;  Pro- 
fessor Petrie,  at  the  R^inesseum  in  the  winter  of  1895-96  ; 
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and  that  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund,  begun  under 
M.  Naville  in  1893,  and  continued  nj)  to  the  present  season, 
when  the  work  passed,  for  architectural  ro^jair,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke. 

M.  Daressy's  we  might  call  a  restoration  of  Medinet 
Habu  ;  Professor  Petrie's  an  excavation  for  the  purposes  of 
research;  while  M.  Naville's  work  has  not  only  been  re- 
warded by  many  interesting  finds,  notably  that  of  a  founda- 
tion deposit  of  Hatasu's  reign,  a  beautiful  sycamore  coffin, 
and  models  of  boats  and  houses  from  an  Eleventh  Dynasty 
tomb,  but  has  given  back  to  the  world  a  temple  which,  though 
ruined  in  some  parts,  unfinished  in  others,  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  beautiful,  certainly  the  most  original  in  Egypt,  and 
the  earliest  of  those  now  standing  in  the  plain  of  Thebes. 

*  The  general  plan  is  that  of  a  series  of  three  great  terraces  or  plat- 
forms, rising  one  higher  than  another  up  the  slope  of  the  ground, 
until  the  last  is  backed  against  the  vertical  cliffs  of  the  mountain. 
An  axial  stairway  led  from  terrace  to  terrace.  Along  the  front  of 
each  terrace  the  j^latform  was  carried  on  the  top  of  a  cloLster  or 
colonnade.  The  upper  terrace  is  headed  by  a  row  of  chambers,  the 
middle  one  of  which  is  carried  deep  into  the  rock,  and  lined  with 
sculptured  slabs.  Other  chambers,  and  an  altar  in  a  courtyard,  lie  on 
either  side  of  the  upper  terrace.' 

This  plan,  unique  among  the  temples  of  Egypt,  '  to  some  extent  may 
have  been  suggested,'  to  the  architect,  M,  Kaville  writes,  '  by  tlie 
nature  of  the  site  at  his  disposal,  by  the  huge  steps  in  which  the  rock 
of  the  foundation  descends  to  tbe  plain.  .  .  .  Our  excavations  have 
proved  that  the  lowest  platform  Avas  treated  as  the  garden,  or  rather 
the  orchard,  of  tlie  temple,  and  that  the  trees  planted  in  it  were 
artificially  watered.'  * 

The  stump  of  a  palm  tree  remains  still  to  witness  to  this 
garden  of  the  temple. 

A  striking  feature  of  the  temple,  besides  its  terraced  rise, 
is  the  Greek-looking  colonnade  at  the  north  side  of  the 
middle  platform,  for  there  is  one  of  the  chief,  though  not 
the  earliest,  instances  of  the  proto-Doric  column.  Those  of 
Beni  Hassan  are  earlier  by  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

These  columns  are  sixteen-sided,  and  the  abacus  rests 
directly  on  the  column  without  the  intervention  of  a  capital. 
The  colonnade  was  never  finished,  and  had  been,  the 
excavators  found,  divided  into  compartments  for  embalmers. 
Chopped  straw  for  stuffing  the  mummies,  pots  of  nitre,  and 
fragments  of  papyri  were  found  there. 

The  excavation  of  this  colonnade,  the  north-western  half 

*  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Report,  1895-96. 
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of  tlie  middle  colonnade,  the  Anubis  shrine  with  its  hall 
and  chambers,  and  the  remains  of  an  ebony  shrine,  interest- 
ing inasmuch  as  only  one  other  wooden  shrine  has  been  pre- 
served, form  the  subject  of  M.  Naville's  second  volume. 

The  first  volume  is  concerned  with  the  altar-court  and 
the  north-Avestern  hall  of  offerings.  The  altar-court  is  of 
peculiar  interest,  as  in  no  other  Egyptian  temple  has  the 
high  altar  been  preserved.  This  altar  is  in  itself  a  striking 
object,  made  of  the  same  white  limestone  as  the  temple, 
measuring  about  16  feet  by  13,  and  standing  5  feet  from  the 
ground.  A  flight  of  ten  steps  enabled  the  priest  to  ascend, 
not  for  the  jjurpose  of  sacrifice,  M.  Naville  tells  us  -sacri- 
fice was  carried  on  elsewhere,  probably  outside  the  temple — 
but  for  placing  on  it  offerings  to  R.a-Harmakhis,  the  sun  god, 
at  his  rising,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with  Amen,  this  part 
of  the  temple  was  dedicated. 

In  the  walls  of  this  court  are  several  niches,  formerl}' 
closed  by  bolted  wooden  doors ;  of  the  largest  of  these,  the 
Thothmes  chapel,  two  very  beautiful  coloured  plates  are 
given  in  the  first  volume.  The  object  of  these  niches,  which 
formerly  held,  in  all  probability,  a  portrait  statue  of  Queen 
Hatshepsut,  we  can  discuss  later.  The  j)rinciple  of  decora- 
tion is  the  same  in  all  : — 

'  the  most  important  representation  is  that  on  the  end  wall,  where  a 
king,  or  more  often  the  queen  in  the  guise  of  man,  is  seen  standing  in 
the  presence  of  one  or  two  deities.  On  the  side  walls  the  individual 
to  whom  the  niche  is  dedicated  is  seen  seated  before  an  altar,  and 
offerings  are  presented  to  him  by  a  priest.' 

Apart  from  their  signification,  these  paintings  are  also 
interesting  as  giving  faithful  portraits  of  the  family  of 
Hatasu.  The  figure  of  the  queen  herself  has  been  in  most 
cases  effuced,  but  we  have  in  the  chapel  of  Thothmes  a 
portrait  of  her  father,  Thothmes  I,,  of  her  mother,  Aahmes, 
and  of  her  grandmother,  Senseneb. 

But  the  great  historical  interest  of  the  temple,  through 
which  it  is  best  known  to  the  world  at  large,  lies  in  the 
sculptures  of  the  expedition  to  Punt.  Punt,  or  Somaliland, 
as  it  is  now  supposed  to  be,  was,  according  to  Professor 
Petrie,  in  all  probability  the  home  of  the  Egyptian  race. 
They  would  be  thus  '  a  kindred  race  to  the  Phccnicians,  or 
'  Pun  race,  whose  furthest  and  latest  great  colony  in  the  Medi- 
*  terranean  Avas  known  as  Punic' 

The  chief  points  of  the  expedition  are  well  known  and 
described  at  some  length  in  M.  Naville's  Introductory 
Memoir.   The  products  of  the  land — its  piles  of  frankincense, 
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tlie  ivory,  the  ebony  from  Avhicli  the  shrlue  was  made,  the 
trees  in  pots  for  the  garden  of  the  temple  of  Deir-el-Bahari, 
the  monkeys  which  Hatasu,  as  Solomon,  desired,  the  long- 
horned  cattle  which  lasted  in  Egypt  from  the  time  of  Hatasu 
till  the  present  century,  when  they  perished  from  cattle 
plague — -are  all  familiar. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  land  of  Punt  are  no  less  interest- 
ing; the  chief  with  his  terribly  fat  wife,  the  lady  Aty,  his 
sons  and  daughters.  In  the  '95-'96  excavation  some  new 
carvings  belonging  to  the  sculpture  were  discovered ;  from 
these  it  was  found  that  the  Punites  lived  in  wattled  huts 
much  like  beehives,  raised  on  piles,  and  ascended  by  ladders  ; 
other  stones  showed  cocoa-nut  trees  on  which  monkeys  are 
climbing. 

The  execution  of  all  these  sculptures,  and  indeed  of  almost 
all  the  sculpture  of  the  temple,  is  wonderfully  perfect.  The 
relief  is  not  high  ;  the  colouring  has  lasted  unusually  well  and 
combines,  as  only  Egyptian  artists  know  how,  great  brilliancy 
of  colour  with  harmonious  effect.  The  details,  the  very 
hieroglyphic  signs,  have  a  charming  finish;  the  claws  and 
feathers  of  the  birds  are  carefully  traced,  the  horned  viper 
has  his  back  neatly  dappled.  In  the  Punt  sculptures  the 
fish  both  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  sea  are  accurately  drawn, 
though  proportionate  size  is  hardly  more  consulted  than  in 
the  familiar  Noah's  ark. 

The  defacement  of  the  temple  in  various  ways  has  been  a 
matter  of  speculation.  M.  Naville  attributes  it  mainly  to  two 
subsequent  Pharaohs,  Thothmes  III.  and  Akhenaten.  In 
the  first  excavation  of  the  temple  it  was  not  indeed  at  once 
discovered  that  Hatshepsut  had  been  the  founder  of  it.  In 
many  inscriptions  the  name  of  her  successor  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  her  own.  Further  observation,  however,  showed 
that  the  personal  pronouns  in  the  inscriptions  were  feminine 
and  that  the  name  of  the  king  was  cut  in  deeper  relief  than 
the  rest  of  the  writing.  Such  usurpation  is  not  uncommon 
among  the  Egyptian  kings,  but  it  seemed  that  something 
more  than  the  desire  for  fame,  some  personal  animus,  must 
have  led  to  the  systematic  erasure  of  the  queen's  name  and 
figure  throughout  the  temple.  The  reason  will  be  found  in 
the  history  of  the  succession. 

Thothmes  I.,  the  father  of  Hatasu,  had  two  wives,  Aahmes 
and  Mutnefert;  both  according  to  Petrie  his  half-sisters, 
daughters  of  Amenhotep  I.  Such  marriages  were  common 
among  the  Egyptians,  as  sovereignty  descended  through  the 
female  Uiie,     Aahmes  alone  Avas  I'oyal  by  the  mother'9  side, 
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Hatsliepsiit  was  the  child  of  Aahmes,  Thothmes  II.  of 
Mutnefert.  Thothmes  I.,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
associated  Hatasu  with  himself  as  co-regent.  The  reason  of 
this  Professor  Petrie  thus  explains : — 

'  This  document '  (the  record  of  Ilatasu's  co-regency)  *  is  almost 
more  than  an  association  of  llatshepsut  with  the  king  :  it  prays  Amen 
to  give  the  sovereignty  to  the  daughter  as  it  had  been  given  to  the 
father,  making  almost  an  abdication.  This  suggests  that  it  must  have 
been  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  king,  when  he  felt  no  longer  able  to 
rule.  The  reason  of  placing  the  daughter  in  power  rather  than  the 
son  is  seen  in  the  ages.  Hatshepsut  was  probably  twenty-four,  and 
doubtless  showed  already  her  vast  abilities ;  while  Tahutmes  II.  was 
probably  not  more  than  seventeen,  and  was  of  no  great  strength.  He 
was  not  married  to  his  sister  at  the  time  of  this  inscription.  So  it 
appears  that  on  failing  health  the  king  placed  the  power  in  the  hands 
of  his  eldest  child,  who  had  the  sole  right  to  it  by  the  female  in- 
heritance; J'nd  then,  ju?t  a  few  weeks  before  his  death,  married 
Tahutmes  II.  to  her,  perhaps  to  insure  his  receiving  some  respect  for 
]jis  position  if  not  for  his  character.' 

Thothmes  II.  died  early  while  Thothmes  III.  was  still  a 
boy.  The  exact  relationship  of  Thothmes  III.  to  Hatshepsut 
is  not  clear.  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  he  was  the  son  of 
Thothmes  I.  and  therefore  the  queen's  younger  brother  :  but 
it  appears  more  probable  that  he  was  the  son  of  Thothmes  II. 
by  another  wife.  In  any  case  it  is  certain  that  the  mother 
of  Thothmes  III.  was  not  herself  royal,  so  that  he  had  no 
claim  through  her  to  the  throne. 

On  the  other  hand  Hatasu,  whose  royal  succession  was 
clear,  had  no  son,  but  only  two  daughters  ;  Neferu-ra,  who 
died  young,  and  Meryt-ra,  whom  she  eventually  married  to 
Thothmes  III.  This  marriage  would  establish  the  claim 
of  Thothmes  III.  to  the  throne,  and  in  the  meantime  Hatasu 
associated  her  nephew  with  her  as  co-regent. 

She  did  not  thereby  earn  his  gratitude  ;  on  the  contrary  he 
cherished  a  deep  and  undying  grudge  against  her.  A  man 
of  extraordinary  energy  and  power,  he  bitterly  resented  the 
division  of  the  sovereignty.  He  so  systematically  erased 
both  her  face  and  her  name,  that  he  nearly  succeeded  in 
effacing  her  memory. 

We  can  well  believe  that  Hatasu's  was  a  character  to 
inspire  admiration  rather  than  affection.  Thothmes  III. 
was  in  that  nearness  of  position  which  dwarfs  admiration, 
and  there  is  a  spite  about  his  revenge  which  makes  one 
believe  that  he  would  not  be  too  careful  about  the  justice  of 
his  grudge. 

The  very  face  of  Hatshepsut  is  hardly  womanly ;  it  accords 
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only  too  well  with  the  beard-case  and  the  dress  of  a  king 
which  she  affected,  if  not  in  real  life,  at  any  rate  in  her 
portraits.  The  god  Amen  seems  scarcely  to  have  fulfilled  his 
promise  that  the  daughter  of  Thothmes  I.  should  be  of  an 
'  appearance  above  the  gods.'  One  sees  that  Hatasu  must 
be  great,  may  be  admirable,  but  can  hardly  be  loveable. 

But  if,  like  Queen  Elizabeth,  Hatshepsut  was  not  beloved 
of  her  relations,  she  had  the  same  power  of  drawing  to  herself 
great  men.  Of  such  a  man,  Senmut,  the  architect  of  her 
temple,  we  have  abundant  record.  He  was  a  man  of  the 
people,  for  '  his  ancestors  were  not  found  in  writing,'  and 
truly  his  statues  give  no  very  high-bred  features ;  his  is  an 
ugly,  capable,  complacent  face.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the 
difference  between  the  specialist  of  to-day  and  the  glorified 
jack-of-all-trades  of  three  or  four  thousand  years  ago.  The 
many-sidedness  of  Michael  Angelo  was  nothing  compared  to 
that  of  Senmut.  The  queen's  architect,  who  himself  super- 
intended the  quarrying  and  carving  of  the  queen's  obelisks, 
was  tutor  to  the  queen's  daughter  Neferu-ra,  *  that  brilliant 
*  and  beautiful  girl,'  as  Professor  Petrie  calls  her ;  he  was 
keeper  of  the  temple  of  Amen ;  keeper  of  the  granaries  of 
Amen ;  royal  seal-bearer ;  keeper  of  the  palace ;  keeper  of 
the  heart  of  the  Queen  [to  which  title  Petrie  compares 
'  keeper  of  the  king's  conscience  '  or  Lord  Chancellor]  ;  priest 
of  Aahmes ;  keeper  of  the  queen's  cattle,  of  which  one  is 
called,  in  a  scene  at  Deir-el-Bahari — it  is  an  interesting  and 
homely  touch — 'her  great  favourite  the  red.'  The  Berlin 
statue  of  Senmut  was  the  only  one  known  until  lately, 
though  there  are  other  records  of  him  ;  but  a  small  private 
excavation  last  year  yielded  a  fine  kneeling  statue  of  him, 
'  presented  by  favour  of  the  queen,'  from  which  we  find  that 
he  was  architect  of  other  temples  besides  Deir-el-Bahari, 
that  of  Mut  among  the  number ;  that  he  was  overseer  of 
the  fields  of  Amen,  overseer  of  his  garden,  chief  over  his 
slaves,  '  guiding  all  the  handicrafts,'  and  superintendent  of 
priests. 

Great  queens  make  great  men,  and  truly  there  is  an 
attraction  about  such  greatness  as  Hatasu's,  the  greatness 
of  a  spirit  lifted  above  the  average  of  human  kind. 

Thus  she  writes  of  the  great  obelisks,  her  chief  memorial 
at  Karnak,  one  of  which  is  still  standing : — 

'  I  was  sitting  in  the  palace,  1  was  thinking  of  my  Creator,  when  my 
heart  urged  me  to  make  for  him  two  obelisks  of  electrum  whose 
points  reach  unto  the  sky,  in  the  noble  hall  of  columns  which  is 
between  the  two  great  pylons  of  the  King  Aa-kheper-ka-ra.     Behold, 
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my  heart  led  lue  to  consider  wluit  men  would  say.  Oh,  ye  who  see 
my  monument  in  the  course  of  years,  and  converse  of  Avhat  I  have 
done,  beware  of  saying,  "  I  know  not,  I  know  not,  why  these  things 
were  done"  .  .  .  Verily  the  two  great  obelisks  that  my  majesty 
has  wrought  with  electrum,  they  are  for  my  father  Amen,  to  the  end 
tliat  my  name  should  x-emain  establirthed  in  this  temple  for  ever  and 
ever.  They  are  of  a  single  stone  of  hard  granite  without  any  joining 
or  division  in  thuni.  I\Iy  majesty  commanded  to  work  for  them  in 
the  fifteenth  ycav,  the  first  day  of  Mekliir,  till  tlie  sixtcentli  year  and 
the  last  day  of  Mesori,  making  seven  months  since  the  ordering  of  it 
in  the  quarry.' 

A  relief  of  tlie  transportation  of  obelisks  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  finds  of  late  years  at  Deir-el-Bahari.  The 
stones  on  Avhicli  it  is  cut  were  discovered  when  the  Coptic 
tower  was  pulled  down  in  1895,  and  Madame  Naville  traced 
and  arranged  the  scenes.  It  is  a  unique  presentation,  and 
we  know  at  last  hov,!-  an  obelisk  was  transported.  Hatasu's 
were  brought  down  the  river  from  the  quarry — probably  at 
high  Nile^on  a  raft-like  boat,  flat-bottomed,  and  strong- 
enough  to  carry  the  pair  lying  side  by  side.     This  raft  was 

*  towed  down  by  three  parallel  groups  of  ten  tugs,  each  group 

*  being  connected  with  the  barge  by  a  thick  cable.'* 

And  the  rest  of  the  Acts  of  Hatasu  and  the  granite 
chambers  that  she  built  have  their  record  written  in  stone. 
Can  we  add  that  she  slept  with  her  fathers  ?  Her  tomb  is 
still  unknown.  Probabilities  point,  according  to  Professor 
Petrie,  to  its  being  in  that  side  valley  which  runs  up  close 
to  the  cliff  behind  her  temple. 

Thothmes  III.  was  set  free  by  the  death  of  the  queen  to 
begin  his  independent  reign  in  his  thirty-first  year.  It  is 
perhaps  the  greatest  reign  in  Egyptian  history.  Into  his 
campaigns  in  Palestine  and  Syria  we  cannot  enter.  One 
■unique  and  beautiful  record  of  them  is  that  part  of  the  temple 
of  Karnak  called  '  the  garden  of  Thothmes,'  where  the  artist 
has  portrayed  in  slight  relief  the  flowers  and  fruits  found 
on  the  foreign  expeditions  of  the  king.  It  is  the  prettiest, 
most  artistic  production  :  a  clump  or  two  of  pomegranates 
irregularly  scattered  on  the  walls,  marsh-flowers  with  water- 
birds  walking  among  them,  bushes  delicately  traced. 

But  the  great  feature  of  the  reign  of  Thothmes  is  found, 
not  in  his  monuments,  but  in  the  change  brought  about 
in  Egypt  by  the  introduction  of  a  civilised  foreign  element. 
Previous  intercourse  had  taken  place  between  Egypt  and 
less  civilised  nations,  but  the  wars  with  Syria  now  brought 

*  Egypt  Exploration  Fund  Kepor^,  1895-6, 
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the  country  into  contact  with  a  nation  more  civilised  than 
itself.  Petrie  mentions  the  coats  of  mail,  the  gilded 
chariots,  the  gold  and  silver  vases  talcen  from  the  Syrians 
and  copied  in  Egypt ;  and  the  multitude  of  slaves  imported, 
many  of  whom  belonged  to  the  higher  classes.  Hence  came 
the  foreign  artist  and  workman,  and  hence  came  too  that 
alteration  in  the  Egyptian  type  of  face  which  is  illustrated 
so  strikingly  in  Professor  Petrie's  History  of  Egypt,  by  a 
comparison  of  a  relief  of  the  face  of  Usertesen  of  the  Twelfth 
Dynasty  and  a  photograph  of  the  head  of  Zey  of  the 
Eighteenth. 

But  the  connexion  of  Syria  and  Egypt  was  not  wholly  that  of 
conquered  and  conqueror.  The  alliance  with  Syria  through 
the  marriage  of  Amenhotep  IIT.  had,  as  we  shall  see  later,  as 
much  effect  on  the  history  of  Egypt  as  the  new  element  had 
on  its  arts. 

Amenhotep  III.,  who  followed  two  Pharaohs  of  less 
importance,  was  a  great  builder.  His  funeral  temple  at 
Thebes^  of  which  the  '  Colossi  of  the  Plain '  alone  remain, 
must  have  been  a  building  of  magnificent  proportions  : 

*  These  stood  before  the  entrance,  and  far  behind  them  stretched 
courts  and  halls,  the  beauty  and  size  of  which  we  can  imagine  from 
the  contemporary  temple  of  Luxor.  Most  brilliant  statuary  adorned 
the  structure,  and  an  avenue  of  immense  jackals — the  sacred  animal 
of  the  god  of  the  dead — led  up  to  the  entrance,  like  the  rams,  each 
guarding  a  statue  of  the  king,  in  the  avenues  of  Karnak.' 

These  Colossi,  statues  of  the  king  with  the  queen  standing 
at  his  side,  are  not  indeed  the  largest  monolithic  statues 
known ;  that  at  the  Eamesseum  is  said  to  be  larger  still, 
and  the  statue  at  Tanis,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  all. 
The  Colossi  of  the  Plain  before  they  were  discrowned 
stood  about  70  feet  with  the  pedestal.  The  statues,  that  is 
to  say,  could  just  be  placed  between  the  floor  and  the 
vaulting  of  Winchester  Cathedral.  They  are  so  gigantic 
that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  even  the  destruction  of 
'  Memnon '  was  a  voluntary  work.  There  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt  the  often  attested  story  of  the  voice  at  dawn,  or 
to  ascribe  it  to  a  priestly  trick.  The  explanation  now 
accepted  is  that  the  stone,  wet  with  dew,  sang  when  the 
rays  of  the  sun  touched  it,  much  as  a  basin,  whose  surface 
is  slightly  cracked,  sings  when  hot  water  is  poured  on  it. 
The  pious  rebuilding  of  the  Romans  stopped  such  vibration 
of  the  stone,  and  the  plaint  of  Memnon  to  his  mother 
Aurora  ceased. 

The  extraordinary  romance  of  these  figures,  so  majestic 
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in  attitude  tliat  their  complete  defacement  liardly  strikes 
on  one  at  first,  is  an  old  theme,  yet  can  scarcely  be  com- 
l)rehended  by  one  who  has  not  seen  them  looking  out 
towards  the  enst  -  /xaKpuOufioi  like  the  patriarchs  of  old — 
with  their  background  of  tlie  Libyan  hills,  and  the  temples 
of  Thebes,  and  the  green  corn  or  the  fertilising  flood  about 
their  feet. 

The  marriage  of  Amenhotep,  as  we  have  said,  was  an 
event  of  great  importance.  Alliances  with  Syria  had  already 
taken  place. 

Thothmes  III,,  says  Petrie,  '  had  taken  the  sons  of  the  chiefs  to  be 
educated  in  Egypt;  and  as  the  Egyptian  kings  married  Syrian 
princesses,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  sons  of  the  Syrian  chiefs  were 
married  to  Egyptians  at  the  close  of  their  education.' 

And  Professor  Petrie  concludes  from  a  study  of  the 
physiognomy  of  Queen  Thy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  her 
titles  on  the  other,  that  slie  was  the  daughter  of  a  north 
Syrian  prince  and  an  Egyptian  princess.  Thus,  the  object 
of  Amenhotep  in  marrying  Tby  would  probabl}^  be  to  secure 
the  right  of  their  son  to  the  throne,  and  to  conclude  an 
important  alliance  with  a  Syrian  people. 

There  is  an  extraordinary  attraction  about  the  face  of  Thy  ; 
with  a  curiously  prominent  chin  and  slightly  receding  fore- 
head she  cannot,  perhaps,  be  .called  beautiful;  but  there  is 
something  sweet  and  wise  about  the  mouth,  something  at  the 
same  time  playful  and  tenacious  about  the  face.  One  can 
well  imagine  that  Thy  would  not  openly  lead,  but  would 
influence  ;  that  she  might  be  devote,  a  fanatic  even,  but 
not  a  politician,  and  her  influence  with  her  husband  and 
her  son  Akhenaten  must  have  been  decisive. 

Thy  was  an  Aten-worshipper ;  she  worshipped  not  the 
sun  god,  Ra,  but  the  '  aten,'  the  disc  of  the  sun.  Professor 
Petrie  gives  a  most  interesting  defence  of  this  religion  ; 
he  calls  it  a  '  more  refined  and  really  philosophical  worship ' 
than  the  Egyptian ;  the  worship  '  of  the  radiant  energy  of 
'  the  sun,  of  the  sun  as  sustaining  all  life  by  his  beams.' 
This  cult  was  not  wholly  new  in  Egypt ;  but  at  Heliopolis, 
which  alone  had  received  it,  it  had  endured  in  a  somewhat 
modified  form,  and  it  is  well  known  how  bitterly  it  was 
opposed  in  Thebes. 

Thy  had  not  been  married  more  than  a  year  before  her 
religion  had  so  far  aS*ected  her  husband  that  he  ordered  a 
lake  to  be  made  for  the  *  great  royal  wife  Thy,'  and  the 
boat  that  he  sailed  on  it  he  called  after  her  god,  'Aten- 
*  neferu ' — the  beauties  of  Aten  ;  but  when  her  son,  Akhen- 
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aten,  came  to  the  throne,  the  influence  of  the  queen  was  felt 
in  full  force.  In  the  fourth  year  of  his  reign  he  mariied 
Nefertiti,  a  Syrian  princess.  The  wife,  of  the  same  race 
and  religion  as  Thy,  added  her  influence  to  that  of  the 
mother,  and  in  the  sixth  year  of  his  reign,  when  he  was 
probably  about  eighteen  years  old,  he  became  avowedly  an 
Aten- worshipper,  and  an  enemy  to  the  old  religion  of  Egypt. 
From  henceforward  his  work  at  Thebes  is  that  of  an 
iconoclast.  In  the  temple  of  Hatshepsut,  in  the  temple  of 
Luxor,  built  by  his  fathei%  indeed  wherever  he  found  it  he 
religiously  erased  the  name  of  Amen. 

Thy's  character  and  history  form  a  strange  contrast  to 
that  of  Hatasu;  the  one,  masculine,  commanding,  carried 
out  great  works  in  her  lifetime,  and  her  name  is  hated, 
and  her  memory  rooted  out  by  her  successor,  her  nephew,  the 
husband  of  her  daughter.  The  other,  essentially  feminine, 
does  little  in  her  own  name,  but  her  influence  as  wife  and 
mother  affects  through  the  reigns  of  her  husband  and  son 
the  destinies  of  Egypt. 

Of  the  Eamesseum,  the  funerary  temple  of  that  Eameses 
whom,  as  Professor  Petrie  says^  '  we  take  at  his  own 
'  vainglorious  estimation  and  call  the  Great,'  there  is 
little  that  is  new  to  be  said.  Recent  history  reveals  his 
usurpation  rather  than  his  acts.  The  enormous  though 
mutilated  statue,  the  reliefs  of  the  war  against  the  Hittites, 
including  his  single-handed  combat  celebrated  in  the  epic 
of  Pentaur  on  the  walls  of  Karnak  and  the  pylons  of  Luxor, 
are  all  well  known.  One  scene  among  the  reliefs  must  be 
mentioned  in  which  Eameses,  going  up  into  the  temple,  is 
attended  by  twenty-three  of  his  hundred  sons.  Of  these 
the  thirteenth  is  his  successor,  Merenptah. 

It  was  the  temple  of  Merenptah  which  yielded  the  most 
interesting  result  of  Professor  Petrie's  excavation  in  the 
spring  of  1896.  The  temple  itself,  like  the  Eamesseum, 
was  built  out  of  the  materials  of  former  structures.  The 
splendid  temple  of  Amenhotep  III.  was  used  simply  as  a 
quarr3^  The  materials  were  roughly  used,  the  sphinxes  and 
jackals  were  broken  up  and  laid  head  to  tail  to  form  a  foun- 
dation, and  it  was  on  the  unused  side  of  a  stele,  polished  and 
engraved  by  Amenhotep,  religiously  edited  by  Akhenaten, 
re-engraved  by  Seti  I.,  that  the  now  famous  inscription  of 
Merenptah  Vvas  found,  in  which  for  the  first  time  on  Egyp- 
tian monuments  the  name  of  Israel  is  mentioned. 

When  Merenptah  came  to  the  throne,  his  fixther,  '  sunk 
'  in  his  fatuous  pride  into  a  mere  despot,'  had  not  only  lost 
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his  hold  on  all  the  foreign  conquests  of  the  Ei<2;htecnth 
Dynasty,  but  had  suffered  Egypt  itself  to  become  the  prey 
of  the  invader.  In  the  first  four  years  of  his  reign  Meren- 
ptali  devoted  himself  to  the  careful  consolidation  of  his 
power  in  Egypt,  but  in  the  fifth  year,  being  warned  in  a 
dream  by  Ptah,  his  patron  divinity,  he  prepared  himself 
against  foreign  invasion,  with  such  success  that  an  attack 
attempted  in  the  spring  of  the  year  was  repelled  with  a  force 
which  secured  the  tranquillity  of  Egypt.  It  is  this  wliich 
the  great  tablet  celebrates.  Most  vivid  are  the  touches  in 
which  this  security  is  pictured. 

'  And  the  people  babbled,  "  Come  and  walk  afar  on  the  road,  for 
there  is  no  fear  in  the  hearts  of  men."'  The  garrisoned  forts  are  aban- 
doned ;  the  walls  are  thrown  open  ;  the  messengers  leap  over  the  battle- 
ments of  the  wall,  and  cool  themselves  from  the  sun  xmtil  the  guards 
awake;  the  police  lie  in  slumbers  on  their  beats;  the  Bedawin  of  the 
marshes  desire  to  pasture  the  herds,  abandoning  the  cattle  raids;  no 
marauders  cross  the  flood  of  the  river  ;  there  is  no  shout  of  the  sentinel 
in  the  night,  "  Stop  !  behold  thou  one  comes,  one  comes  in  the  name  of 
others  (with  the  wrong  watchword)  ;  be  good  enough  to  go." ' 

But  it  is  in  the  last  lines  of  the  proclamation  that  the 
greatest  historical  interest  is  found.  The  triumphs  of 
Mereuptah  are  enumerated,  and  the  inscription  ends,  *  the 
'  people  of  Ysiraal  is  spoiled,  it  hath  no  seed.' 

Professor  Petrie  decides  that  the  first  and  most  attractive 
interpretation  of  this  can  hardly  be  the  correct  one.  From 
the  mention  of  Israel  in  connexion  with  Syria,  and  from  a 
comparison  of  the  Book  of  Judges  with  the  date  of  the  last 
Ramesside  invasion — under  Rameses  III. — it  appears  that 
this  defeat  of  Israel  must  have  occurred  in  Canaan  after 
the  Exodus,  wliich  Petrie  puts  also  in  the  reign  of  IMeren- 
ptah,  but  before  the  entrance  of  the  whole  nation  into  the 
Promised  Land.  Thus  the  theory  to  which  Professor  Petrie 
inclines  is  that  of  a  divided  Israel.  That  all  Israel  had 
not  gone  down  into  Egypt,  or  that  some  had  re-entered 
Canaan  before  the  close  of  the  forty  years'  wandering,  and 
were  there  destroyed  by  Merenptah,  is  on  the  whole  the 
more  probable  explanation  of  the  inscription. 

To  agree  with  Professor  Petrie's  judgement  of  the 'Pharaoh 
*  with  the  hard  heart '  archccological  sympathies  must  be 
more  developed  than  moral. 

'  According  to  his  own  lights,  IMerenptah  may  Vv'cll  claim  a  high 
position :  he  rescued  his  country  from  a  great  danger,  and  restored 
its  position  for  a  while  in  its  course  of  decline.  "  My  country — riglit 
or  wrong,"  was  his  principle,  and  a  far  better  one  than  that  of  most 
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Rueient  rulei*3,  wliile  he  did  not,  any  more  than  his  contemporaries, 
]jotter  about  -with  any  talk  of  "  blood  guiltiness."  If  he  ibund  it 
needful  for  the  State  to  repress  a  tribe,  he  may  well  have  done  it 
without  any  fear  of  reports  being  prejudicial  to  him.' 

But  much  the  same  defence  might  be  made  for  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  or  the  Ilhalif\i;  they  do  not  'potter  about 
^  with  any  talk  of  blood  guiltiness '  when  they  find  it 
necessary  to  repress  a  tribe  or  a  nation.  Professor  Petrie 
treats  far  more  seriously  his  lack  of  ancestral  piety,  and 
consequent  destruction  of  archceological  interest,  in  which 
respect  he  falls  below  the  standard  of  his  race  and  time. 

'  The  Avorst  blot  on  his  character  was  his  ruthless  destruction  of  the 
works  of  his  predecessors.  No  doubt,  in  such  a  time  of  distress,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  supply  workmen  ibr  public  monuments  ;  but  his 
utter  disregard  for  everything  that  went  before  him  outdoes  even  his 
orgulous  father,  and  is  painfully  in  contrast  (o  the  careful  restorations 
made  by  his  artistic  grandfather,  Seti  I.  Not  content  with  taking 
Avhat  he  wanted,  he  further  defaced  what  he  could  not  use,  and  all 
over  Egypt  the  statues  of  the  kings  may  be  seen  with  his  name  rudely 
cut  over  their  inscriptions,  or  battered  with  a  hammer  on  the  ex- 
quisitely polished  surfaces  of  the  other  monarchs.' 

But  with  all  his  power  and  his  faults  it  is  an  interesting 
personality,  and  the  wonderfully  preserved  head  now  in  the 
museum  at  Gizeh  is  worth  much  study.  The  head  is  in 
grey  granite,  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  and  eyelashes  being 
painted  black,  the  lips  and  the  space  between  eye  and  eye- 
brow coloured  red,  and  the  wig,  necklace,  and  beard-case 
decorated  in  blue  and  yellow.  The  head  is  bent  a  little 
forward,  the  heavy  receding  brow  has  something  almost 
animal  about  it,  the  lips  are  thick  and  the  eyes  a  little 
prominent ;  but  the  nose  is  fine  and  aquiline,  the  moulding 
of  chin  and  jaw  strikingly  handsome.  The  Pharaoh  of  the 
Exodus  has  a  strange  intensity  of  expression  about  the  face ; 
it  is  handsome  but  unpleasing,  powerful  and  unscrupulous. 

Important  among  Professor  Petrie's  other  finds  in  this 
locality  are  foundation  deposits  of  Siptah,  the  last  king  of 
the  Nineteenth  Dynasty,  and  Tausert,  his  hitherto  unknown 
queen.  With  Rameses  III.,  first  king  of  the  Twentieth 
Dynasty,  we  pass  on  to  the  third  great  excavation  of  late 
years  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile. 

Though  personal  interest  in  the  founder  is  more  in 
abeyance  than  in  the  temples  of  Hatasu,  Thothmes,  and 
Merenptah,  or  even  in  the  destructions  of  Akhenaten,  yet 
from  an  aesthetic  point  of  view  the  temple  of  Medinet  Habu 
is  perhaps  inferior  to  none  j  and  the  French  excavation  has 
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restored  to  it  much  of  its  ancient  iuipressiveness.  Formerly 
half  buried  under  the  ruins  of  a  Coptic  village,  the  levelling 
of  the  ground  in  front  of  the  gateway  tower  has  given  it 
dignity  by  increased  height,  and  shown  up  as  prominent 
features  the  porters'  lodges,  which  were  hardly  noticed 
before.  From  this  point  one  looks  up  through  a  wonderful 
vista  of  gateways  and  courts.  The  mounds  of  earth  between 
the  tower  and  the  pylons  of  the  temple  itself  have  been 
cleared  away,  discovering  on  one  side  the  little  temple  un- 
seen before  of  Ameneritis,  wife  of  Piankhi  II.,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  in  all  its  simplicity  and  completeness,  the  small 
Eighteenth  Dynasty  temple  before  mentioned.  One's  only 
regret  is  that  the  levelling  of  these  mounds  has  now  made 
it  impossible  to  climb  to  the  chamber  over  the  gateway, 
where  one  can  study  the  pastimes  of  the  Egyptian  king,  as 
he  is  portrayed  in  the  reliefs,  playing  draughts  with  the 
ladies  of  his  court. 

This  clearing  has  added  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  great 
colonnaded  courts,  with  their  Osiride  pillars  and  round  cam- 
paniform  columns.  The  effect  of  the  deeply  incised  lines 
of  hieroglyphics  and  figures  on  walls  and  columns,  par- 
ticularly deeply  cut  here,  give  to  the  Egyptian  temple  that 
softness  of  broken  line  which  the  stress  of  climate  gives  to 
buildings  in  other  countries.  Much  colouring,  too,  is  left 
at  Medinet  Habn.  Sitting  in  the  colonnaded  courts  one 
may  look  up  and  see,  against  the  intense  blue  of  the  sky, 
the  blue  of  some  broken  roofing  or  the  lower  edge  of  an 
architrave,  which  need  be  as  little  ashamed  as  any  earthly 
blue  to  show  itself  against  the  background  of  the  blue 
celestial.  The  uncovering  of  the  small  sacred  lake,  the 
clearing  of  the  battlemented  wall  of  the  precinct,  make  it 
possible  to  realise  the  Egyptian  temple,  or  group  of  temples, 
as  an  establishment.  The  excavation  has  not  been  un- 
rewarded by  the  discovery  of  smaller  objects  of  interest, 
most  important  among  which  was  a  store  of  bronze  Osiride 
figures. 

In  passing  from  the  west  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Nile 
we  come  to  temples  with  a  different  object  and  history. 
Whereas  on  the  west  bank 

'  the  king  began  a  temple  with  the  intention  of  completing  it  him- 
self, and  these  temples  were  monuments  raised  by  the  king  to  his  own 
glory  and  his  ovzn  memory,  the  great  temples  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Nile,'  says  M.  Naville,  '  are  in  the  first  place  buildings  erected  for 
the  worship  of  the  local  deity,  and  are  the  work  of  many  generations,'  * 


*  Introductory  Memoir,  Deir-el-Bahari,  by  Ed.  Naville. 
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The  settiiig  of  the  temple  of  Luxor  is  very  different  to  that 
of  the  temples  on  the  west  side.  The  temple  stands  so  near 
the  river  that  on  quiet  evenings  the  length  of  its  colonnade, 
with  its  fourteen  huge  campaniform  pillars,  and  the  clois- 
tered court  of  lotiform  pillars,  are  reflected  in  the  Nile. 
The  southern  end,  the  sanctuary  and  its  surrounding 
chambers,  the  great  court  and  the  colonnade,  were  built 
by  Amenhotep  III.  At  the  further  end  of  the  colonnade 
comes  the  court  of  Rameses  II.,  with  a  statue  of  himself 
between  each  pair  of  pillars.  The  axis  of  this  court  is  not 
in  the  same  line  as  the  rest  of  the  temple,  but  takes  a  more 
easterly  direction.  The  reason  of  this  was  thought  to  be 
that  the  temple,  standing  so  near  to  the  Nile,  followed  the 
course  of  the  river  as  it  then  was ;  but  a  more  probable 
explanation  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Daressy,  who  has 
excavated  there  of  late  years — namely,  that  the  twist  was 
intended  to  bring  the  temple  into  line  with  the  sphinx 
avenue  running  from  it  to  the  temple  of  Khonsu  at  Karnak. 

In  front  of  the  court,  again,  Eameses  built  pylons, 
fronted  by  a  row  of  colossal  statues,  and  raised  two 
obelisks  of  red  granite,  one  of  which  is  still  in  situ, 
while  the  other  now  stands  in  Paris  in  the  Place  de  la 
Concorde.  The  complete  excavation  is  not  yet  possible, 
for  a  mosque  of  the  patron  saint  of  Luxor,  Abu-el-Haggag, 
stands  over  one  corner  of  the  court.  The  level  of  the  road- 
way leading  into  it  is  halfway  up  the  pylons.  To  remove 
this  would  make  it  necessary  to  rebuild  the  pylons,  which 
are  in  a  very  unsafe  condition ;  but  the  work  would  no 
doubt  be  rewarding  if  the  Government  department  possessed 
sufficient  funds  for  the  purpose.  M.  Daressy's  excavation 
uncovered  a  very  life-like  and  complete  statue  in  red  granite 
of  Rameses  It.  in  the  hieratic  attitude.  With  his  arms  by 
his  side  and  one  foot  advanced,  he  seems  to  be  stepping 
out  into  the  court  from  his  niche  between  the  columns. 
An  accidental  fall  of  rubbish  from  the  hiorher  ground  on 
which  the  mosque  stands,  aided  by  the  parasol  of  an  enter- 
prising lady,  has  uncovered  the  face  of  another  statue 
adjacent  and  similar  to  this  one,  the  rest  of  which  is  still 
buried.  The  front  of  Luxor  temple,  seldom  visited,  as  the 
way  to  it  is  hidden  by  the  Arab  village,  has  a  wonderful 
picturesqueness.  The  western  pylon  is  trenched  to  the 
bottom,  showing  the  great  statues  of  the  king;  those  in 
front  of  the  eastern  pylon  are  still  buried  to  the  shoulders. 
The  roadway  between  the  pylons  leads  to  the  mosque ;  over 
it  pass  the  Arab  men  to  daily  prayer,  the  sheikhs  to  adjudge 
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a  quarrel,  suspected  men  to  be  sworn  at  the  shrine  of  the 
saint.  Behind  chister  the  earth-coloured  houses  of  sun- 
dried  bricks,  and  beside  the  obelisk  are  placed  the  yellow 
cane  seats  of  some  Arab  sellers  of  sweetmeats.  It  is  a 
strange  mingling  of  modern  with  ancient  life,  and  so  much 
does  Egyptian  tradition  still  linger,  that  the  ancient  pro- 
cession of  the  sacred  bark  pictured  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  is  still  held  in  Luxor  now  in  honour  of  Abu-el- 
Haggag,  when  once  a  year  a  small  fishing-boat  is  carried 
through  the  village,  and  charcoal  burned  on  the  truck 
which  bears  it  in  place  of  the  incense  offered  by  priest  or 
king. 

Tlie  sphinx  avenue  from  Luxor  to  Karnak  has  in  part 
mouldered  away  and  in  part  been  covered.  Where  the  road 
emerges  from  the  village  a  few  mouldered  bases  may  be 
seen ;  and  one  strikes  again  into  the  avenue,  here  in  better 
preservation,  on  entering  the  palm  groves  which  lead  to  the 
temple  of  Karnak.  The  limits  of  this  paper  would  not 
suffice  to  treat  in  detail  of  Karnak,  with  its  multiplicity  of 
courts  and  pylons,  its  subsidiary  temples  and  avenues  of 
sphinxes,  the  history  of  its  building  stretching  over  two 
thousand  years.  The  whole  forms  so  complicated  a  study 
that  one  has,  above  all  things,  need  of  such  a  plan  as 
Baedeker  supplies. 

The  temple  of  Amen,  which  itself  contains  two  smaller 
temples  in  its  great  court,  stands  in  a  precinct  which  measures 
about  one-third  of  a  mile  each  way ;  the  actual  building, 
independent  of  the  detached  pylons,  is  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  in  length,  or  about  three  times  the  length  of  Milan 
Cathedral.  Inside  this  precinct  lie  also  the  Sacred  Lake, 
the  temple  of  Khonsu — itself  about  the  size  of  a  small 
English  cathedral — built  by  Rameses  IIL,  and  against  it  the 
Ptolemaic  temple  of  Ap,  now  used  as  a  storehouse  for 
antiquities,  besides  other  less  considerable  temples  in  a  more 
ruinous  condition.  On  the  north  of  this  precinct  lies 
another  establishment  of  temples,  chief  among  which  was 
the  temple  of  Mentu,  faced  by  an  avenue  of  sphinxes  some 
400  feet  long.  To  the  south  again,  connected  with  the 
Great  Temple  first  by  a  series  of  pylons  and  then  by  a 
sphinx  avenue,  lies  the  temple  of  Mut,  encompassed  on 
three  sides  by  a  horseshoe  lake,  on  whose  banks  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  two  smaller  temples. 

The  Government  excavation  of  late  years  has  been 
directed  to  the  clearance  of  the  western  part  of  Karnak. 
The  soil  in  the  hypostyle  hall,  built  chiefly  by  Seti  L,  has 
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been  lowered  some  twelve  feet,  showing  the  columns  in  new 
and  more  dignified  proportion.  The  hypostyle  hall  is  in 
itself  a  great  proof  that  the  Egyptians  had  no  inlding  of  the 
true  theory  of  the  arch.  The  number  of  pillars  is  immensely 
greater  than  is  needed  to  support  the  roof,  too  great  for 
architectural  dignity :  there  is  no  grand  transverse  view  of 
columns ;  each  way  one  looks,  unless  it  be  straight  down  a 
lane  of  pillars,  some  six  or  eight  of  them  block  the  view. 
The  pylon  at  the  end  of  this  hall  has  been  strengthened.  It 
is  a  question,  however,  whether  such  strengthening  will  last 
any  length  of  time,  as  the  stone  is  much  disintegrated  from 
the  action  of  the  salts  which  the  water,  rising  through  the 
soil  at  flood  time,  deposits  on  it.  It  was  to  remedy  this 
that  M.  de  Morgan  attempted  to  drain  the  Sacred  Lake  at 
Karnak,  hoping  to  find  its  direct  communication  with  the 
Nile,  and  through  this  to  let  in  a  supply  of  fresh  water  which 
should  be  turned  through  the  temple,  to  wash  it  free  from 
salt.  Unfortunately  it  was  not  found  possible  completely 
to  drain  the  lake ;  the  fact  of  such  an  inlet  was  established 
as  the  lake  refilled  itself,  but  the  inlet  could  not  be  found. 

Beyond  the  hypostyle  hall  the  great  outer  court,  with 
one  of  its  little  temples,  has  been  cleared,  and  some  statues, 
two  or  three  large  stelas,  and  several  fine  sphinxes  were 
found.  But  the  most  interesting  discovery  was  of  the  quay 
of  the  temple  in  front  of  the  great  pylon,  on  which  is  re- 
corded the  rise  of  the  Nile  in  various  reigns. 

The  ram- headed  sphinxes  have  been  repaired  by  M. 
Legrain,  Inspector  of  Antiquities  in  the  district,  under 
whom  the  excavation  has  been  carried  on.  Some  might 
question  the  advisability,  even  from  an  eesthetic  point  of 
view,  of  so  thoroughly  repairing,  almost  restoring  them ; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  quay,  with  its  sloping 
ways  on  either  side,  leading  down  to  the  ancient  level  of  the 
water ;  its  obelisks,  its  rows  of  closely  ranged  sphinxes 
leading  up  to  it ;  the  whole  backed  by  the  immense  mass  of 
the  ruined  pylons,  is  a  wonderfully  imposing  sight. 

But  far  more  is  learnt  of  the  life  and  thought  of  the 
Egyptian  from  the  tomb  than  from  the  temple.  The  glori- 
fication of  the  king,  the  highly  coloured  narration  of  his 
valour  and  victories,  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the  theme  of  his 
temple  reliefs.  But  the  tomb  gives  us  the  truth  of  ordinary 
life  and  the  honest  belief  of  the  people. 

As  we  stand  opposite  the  east  face  of  the  Libyan  cliff,  it 
seems  to  be  pierced  with  rows  of  colossal  sand-martins' 
nests.   More  closely  observed,  these  are  seen  to  be  the  square 
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doorways  of  tombs — tombs  of  private  persons.  Round  a 
spur  of  the  hill  to  the  south  are  the  Tombs  of  the  Queens, 
and  over  the  ridge  of  the  hill  to  the  north  lie  the  Tombs  of 
the  Kings.  All  the  lower  slopes  of  the  hills,  the  ground 
behind  the  temple  of  Qurneh,  the  sand  mounds  over  which 
one  rides  to  Deir-el-Bahari,  gape  with  holes,  where  one  may 
look  down  and  see  the  carved  jamb  of  a  doorway,  or  frag- 
ments of  painted  and  sculptured  stone.  Many  of  these 
were  never  fine  tombs,  others  are  too  much  defaced  for  in- 
terest ;  but  many  of  them,  both  private  and  ro3^al,  are  worth 
much  study.  Some  of  the  finest  are  guarded  by  a  gate; 
but  many  of  the  *  eternal  habitations '  of  the  Egyptian  are 
now  the  habitations  of  the  Arab. 

However  desecrated  they  have  been  by  the  hand  of  the 
spoiler,  the  Tombs  of  the  Ivings  are  at  least  free  from  this 
pressure  of  modern  life  into  the  habitations  of  the  dead. 
The  Kings  no  longer  lie  in  the  sepulchres  they  had  hewn 
out  of  the  rock.  Their  mummies,  unrolled,  so  as  to  show 
the  face  with  its  parched  blackened  skin,  are  exposed  to 
any  irreverent  and  ignorant  sightseer  in  the  Museum  at 
Gizeh,  but  a  visit  to  their  tombs  helps  one  to  form  some 
idea  of  the  secresy  and  solitude  they  desired.  The  road 
winds  for  some  three-quarters  of  an  hour  round  the 
golden  limestone  bluffs  of  an  absolutely  arid  valley,  screened 
even  from  the  City  of  the  Dead  by  an  offshoot  of  the 
hills.  At  last,  under  a  wall  of  rock,  some  mounds  are  seen, 
each  guarded  now  by  a  wooden  door.  That  door  opened, 
one  descends,  as  in  a  fairy  story,  down  gallei'ies  hewn  in 
the  solid  rock,  decorated  with  strange  fantastic  pictures, 
through  pillared  chambers,  and  at  the  last  comes  a  shaft — 
the  mummy  pit,  at  the  bottom  of  which  rested  the  body  of 
the  King  of  Egypt. 

The  tourist,  who  comes  and  goes  like  a  flash,  *  doing  * 
the  regulation  three  temples  and  five  tombs  in  a  day ;  the 
lingering  Arab  hawker,  waiting  for  his  lawful  prey  at  the 
door  of  the  tomb,  his  stock-in-trade  twisted  in  his  turban, 
do  not  seem  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  the  place,  where  there 
is  no  other  sign  of  life  than  the  slow-wheeling  Egyptian 
vulture  showing  black  and  white  against  the  sky. 

Different  as  the  tombs  appear,  they  are  in  reality  only 
adaptations  of  the  same  plan.  The  Egyptian  tomb  possesses 
essentially  two  parts — the  real  sepulchral  chamber  where 
the  mummy  rests,  and  the  funeral  chapel ;  these  parts  may 
be  expanded,  multiplied,  and  connected  by  shaft  or  gallery. 
The  inquiry  into  the  reason  why  these  partg  are  essential 
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leads  us  to  the  fundamental  question  of  the  Egyptian  belief 
in  immortality — to  the  theory  of  Egyptian  metaphysics  ; 
without  this  we  can  neither  understand  the  arrangement  of 
the  tombs,  their  principle  of  decoration,  nor  their  promi- 
nence in  daily  life.     '  The  Egyptian  conceived  of  man  as  a 

*  composite  being  consisting  of  at  least  six  parts.'  These  parts 
are  disunited  by  death,  and  immortal  life  is  only  attained  by 
their  reunion.  All  alike  are  not  essentially  immortal,  and 
during  the  period  preceding  this  reunion  it  is  necessary  that 
the  perishable  parts  should  be  preserved. 

'  The  Body,'  Miss  Edwards  says,  '  lay  inert  in  the 
'  depth  of  the  tomb ;  the  Soul  performed  a  perilous  journey 
'  through  the  demon-haunted  Valley  of  Shades ;  the  Intelli- 

*  gence,  freed  from  mortal  encumbrance,  wandered  through 
'  space;  the  Name,  the  Shadow,  and  the  Heart  awaited 
'  the  arrival  of  the  Soul  when   its   pilgrimage    should   be 

*  accomplished ;  and  the  Ka  dwelt  with  the  mummy  in  the 

*  sepulchre.'  It  is  with  this  Ka  that  we  have  to  deal,  for 
the  tomb  is  constructed  not  only  with  reference  to  the  dead 
body,  but  also  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Ka.  The  Ka  is 
the  constant  dweller  in  the  tomb,  the  Ba  or  soul  merely  an 
occasional  visitor,  shown  in  Egyptian  art,  flying  down  the 
mummy  shaft  as  a  bird,  human-headed  and  armed. 

But  what  is  the  Ka?  On  this  point  Egyptologists  are 
not  agreed.  Miss  Edwards  would  translate  it  the  '  Life,' 
Wiedemann  the  '  Personality,'  Maspero  the  '  Double — the 

*  living   and  coloured  projection  of  the  human  figure  .  .  . 

*  reproducing  in  minutest  detail  the  complete  image  of  the 
'  object  or  person  to  whom  it  belonged.'  But  though  its  exact 
meaning  is  obscure,  its  needs  at  any  rate  are  expressed 
with  an  admirable  clearness : 

*  Oh  ye  who  live  upon  the  earth  ! 
Ye  who  come  hither  and  are  servants  of  the  gods! 
Oh,  say  these  words. 

'  Grant  thousands  of  loaves,  thousands  of  jars  of  wine,  thousands  of 
jars  of  beer,  thousands  of  beeves,  thousands  of  geese,  to  the  Ka  of  the 
Eoyal  Friend  Pepi-na,  Superintendent  of  the  lioyal  Household,  and 
Superior  of  the  Priests  of  the  Pyramid  of  King  Pepi !  ' 

So  runs  a  Sixth  Dynasty  tablet  given  by  Miss  Edwards. 
With  such  demands  for  food  she  connects  the  beseeching 
upheld  arms  and  open  hands,  which  is  the  hieroglyph 
sign  for  Ka. 

The  Ka  requires  food,  and  in  early  times  the  food  pro- 
yided  for  it  was  in  part  actual  material  food,  for  there  were 
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animal  sacrifices,  as  among  many  primitive  nations,  at  the 
tomb.  These  were  renewed  periodical!}'  by  all  pious  sur- 
vivors, personally  or  by  provision  of  priests  for  the  purpose, 
a  custom  strangely  resembling  foundations  for  masses 
for  the  dead.  Such  sacrifices  were  not  mere  ritual ; 
food  appears  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  Ka 
alive  while  it  exists  in  separation  from  the  body.  The 
Ka  has  a  right  to  claim  such  support;  it  will  revenge  itself 
as  a  *revenant'  if  it  is  not  accorded,  and  can  inflict  madness 
or  even  death  on  the  impious. 

It  appears  sometimes  to  exceed  its  rights  in  this  respect. 
Maspero  gives  an  amusing  instance  of  an  Egyptian  who 
prosecutes  at  law  his  wife's  Ka  for  haunting  him  without 
reason.  It  does  not  .appear  how  the  penalty  was  to  be 
exacted  if  he  won  his  case.  But  the  pious  survivor  must 
at  last  die;  even  foundations  for  priestly  sacrifice  may 
become  extinct ;  how  then  is  the  Ka  to  be  insured  against 
starvation  ?  It  can  be  kept  alive  in  two  ways — by  modelled 
or  painted  food,  and  by  prayers  for  food.  The  mere  re- 
petition of  such  a  prayer  as  that  quoted  above  sufficed, 
Miss  Edwards  tells  us,  '  to  insure  a  supply  of  ideal  beeves 
'  and  geese,  ideal  jars  of  wine  and  beer,  ideal  onions 
'  and  cucumbers  for  the  novirishment  of  the  hungry  Ka.' 

A  more  simple  method  was  that  of  painting  on  the  sides  of 
the  tombs  images  of  such  food  as  the  Ka  required,  or  burying 
with  it  such  minute  models  of  eatables  as  Petrie  found 
last  year  in  his  excavations  round  the  Eamesseum — blue 
porcelain  images,  about  an  inch  long,  of  the  thigh  of  an  ox 
or  the  head  of  a  calf. 

But  the  mysterious  Ka  who  could  be  fed  equally  well  on 
thousands  of  oxen  and  geese,  on  prayers,  and  on  blue 
porcelain,  had  also  other  requirements,  the  first  of  which 
was  a  body.  In  the  body  provided  for  the  Ka  Miss  Edwards 
finds  the  origin  of  the  portrait  sculpture  of  the  Egyptians  ; 
for  the  ideal  Ka  statue  is  that  in  which  the  Ka  would  feel 
most  at  home — the  most  faithful  possible  reproduction  of 
the  body  in  which  it  dwelt  in  life.  Thus,  as  Miss  Edwards 
says,  '  if  the  man  was  ugly  the  statue  must  iilso  be  ugly.  If 
'  he  had  any  personal  defect,  the  statue  must  faithfully 
'  reproduce  it ; '  and  she  instances  the  Sixth  Dynast}' 
statue  of  Nemhotep,  a  dwarf,  of  which  an  excellent  illus- 
tration gives  us  full  assurance  that  the  artist  has  not  erred 
with  a  view  to  flattery.  In  the  strange  obscurity  out  of 
which  Egyptian  art  sprang,  full  grown  and  complete,  to 
3ink  through  centuries  into  gradual  decadence,  this  power 
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of  portrait  sculpture  appears  to  have  been  in  its  greatest 
perfection.  We  find  no  developement  of  art  leading  up  to 
'  the  wooden  man  of  Boulak ' — a  statue  too  well  known  to 
need  description,  of  the  most  realistic  kind,  evidently  a 
faithful  portrait,  and  so  true  to  type  that  the  Arab  workmen 
who  found  it  pronounced  it  at  once  '  the  Sheikh  of  the 
'  village.'  No  less  does  one  feel  that  the  sculptor  of  the 
statues  of  General  Rahotep  and  Princess  Nefert,  his  wife, 
has  seized  the  very  spirit  as  well  as  faithfully  portrayed  the 
features  of  his  subjects,  the  one  showing  the  ability  of  the 
self-made  man,  the  other  exhibiting  an  aristocratic  ugliness, 
the  small  forehead  and  the  keen  eyes  showing  intelligent 
perception  rather  than  creative  power.  The  relation  of  the 
Ka  to  these  statues  must  be  clearly  realised. 

'  The  statues,'  says  Maspero,  '  were  not  mere  images,  devoid  of 
consciousness.  .  ,  .  when  the  double  of  a  man  was  attached  to  the 
effigy  of  his  earthly  body  ...  a  real  living  person  was  created  and 
was  introduced  into  the  tomb.  So  strong  was  this  conviction  that 
the  belief  has  lived  on  through  two  changes  of  religion  until  the 
present  day.  The  double  still  haunts  the  statues  with  which  he  was 
associated  in  the  past,  .  .  .  and  oije  can  only  be  protected  from  him 
by  breaking,  at  the  moment  of  discovery,  the  perfect  statues  which 
the  vault  contains.' 

For  the  vault  contains  more  than  one  statue.  Since  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  the  Ka  should  possess  a  body,  to 
provide  it  with  one  only  would  be  to  run  a  considerable  risk. 
Some  accident  might  occur  to  a  single  statue,  and  the  Ka 
be  left  bodiless.  To  provide  against  such  contingencies  a 
number  of  Ka  statues  were  usually  made  and  walled  up  in 
a  niche  in  the  tomb.  Seventeen  such  statues  of  Kaphra, 
for  instance,  were  found  in  the  wall  of  the  temple  of  the 
Sphinx. 

Yet  this  is  not  the  last  of  the  needs  of  the  Ka.  The 
demand  for  food  and  for  a  body  only  leads  to  the  demand 
for  a  dwelling.  The  home  of  the  Ka  is  primarily  the  tomb, 
which,  indeed,  is  called  the  *  dwelling-house  of  the  Ka ; '  and 
more  especially  the  outer  chamber  or  chambers  of  the 
tomb,  in  which  the  offerings  of  food  were  placed — the 
funerary  chapel. 

This  part  of  the  tomb,  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  Ka, 
not  the  mere  receptacle  of  the  body,  contains  that  which 
Maspero  characterises  as  '  the  essential  part  of  the  chapel 
'  or   tomb ': — namely,    the    stele,    which    '  perpetuated    the 

*  name  and  genealogy  of  the  deceased,  and  gave  him  a  civil 

*  status,   without   which   he   could  not  have    preserved  hig 
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*  personality  in  the  world  beyond ;  the  nimeless  dead,  like  n 
'  living  man  -without  a  name,  was  reckoned  as  non-existing.' 
On  the  stele,  also,  -were  represented  pictures  of  offerings, 
and  prayers  for  their  renewal. 

The  idea  of  the  tomb  as  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Ka 
gives  us,  moreover,  a  clue  as  to  one  of  its  methods  of  deco- 
ration ;  as  the  Ka  prefers  the  body  in  which  it  is  most  at 
home,  so  also  it  prefers  to  dwell  among  the  scenes  which  are 
most  familiar. 

We  shall  take  as  an  instance  the  tomb  of  Sen-nefer,  in 
the  district  known  as  Abd-el-Qurneh.  On  entering,  ^  a 
steep  and  rather  winding  stair  leads  downward  to  the  pil- 
lared chamber.  The  roof  of  the  chamber  is  irregularly 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  all  over  it  creeps  a  vine, 
painted  on  the  stuccoed  surface.  On  each  of  the  four  sides 
of  the  four  rock-hewn  pillars  is  a  painting  of  Sen-nefer 
sitting  in  an  arbour,  his  wife  standing  in  front  of  him  and 
offering  him  food  and  drink.  The  Ka  of  Sen-nefer  might 
have  a  worse  fate  than  inhabiting  this  chamber,  Avitli  its 
roof  made  to  resemble  as  nearly  as  possible  the  arbour  in 
which  it  is  evident  Seu-nefer  loved  to  sit.  For,  as  we  must 
remember,  to  the  Ka^  which  can  satisfy  its  vast  appetite  on 
suggestion  of  food,  a  painted  vine  is  not  merely  the  repre- 
sentation of,  but  in  the  shadow  land  it  is  a  veritable  and 
substantial  vine. 

These  private  tombs,  with  their  scenes  of  private  life,  are, 
perhaps,  more  fascinating,  if  less  instructive,  than  are  those 
of  the  greater  public  officials,  or  of  those  of  the  Pharaohs 
themselves. 

Yet  such  a  tomb  as  that  of  the  well-known  Eekh-ma-ra, 
'  vizier  '  of  Thothmes  III.,  is  interesting,  not  only  because  of 
its  historic  value — its  procession  of  foreign  chiefs  with  their 
well-marked  racial  types  and  their  appropriate  offerings — but 
still  more  perhaps  for  its  pictures  of  Egyptian  arts  and  crafts, 
its  sphinx  and  statue-making,  its  brick-making  and  carpentry. 
Interesting  it  is,  too,  to  note  the  arrangement  of  Rekh-ma- 
ra's  pleasure  grounds,  with  its  piece  of  ornamental  water, 
and  the  queer  perspective  of  surrounding  trees  lying  out  like 
the  fringe  of  a  carpet  all  round  it. 

In  the  study  of  the  kings'  Tombs  we  must  remember  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  Ka  of  a  different  nature.  The  divine 
right  of  kings  has  its  deepest  significance  in  the  Egyptian 
theory — the  king  is  a  son  of  the  gods,  and  the  Ka  of  the 
king,  as  Maspero  tells  us,  is  a  double  of  the  god  Horus — 
for  the  gods  too  have  Kas — a  divine  spark,  so  to  speak, 
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given  off  from  the  god.  To  the  king's  Ka  alone  belongs 
the  distinction  of  a  separate  name,  that  enclosed  in  the 
'  Ka  banner,'  as  it  has  been  called.  In  two  of  the  Theban 
temples  we  have  representations  of  the  royal  Ka.  Hatasu 
at  Deir-el-Bahari,  and  Amenhotep  III.  at  Luxor,  carve 
in  their  temples  scenes  celebrating  their  divine  birth 
and  direct  descent  from  Amen.  In  one  scene  at  Deir-el- 
Bahari  the  god  Khnum  is  seen  moulding,  and  Heqt  in- 
spiring, not  one  child  but  two,  exactly  resembling  each 
other;  and  in  another  the  queen  mother  holding  the  child 
in  her  arms  is  faced  by  figures  of  divine  nurses  each  holding 
a  Ka  of  Hatshepsut.  In  one  group  as  many  as  twelve 
doubles  are  represented.  No  human  being,  M.  Naville  tells 
us,  can  have  more  than  fourteen. 

Here  we  come  to  the  final  difficulty  in  an  interpretation 
of  the  Ka.  To  say  that  Hatshepsut  had  twelve  person- 
alities conveys  nothing  to  us ;  to  say  that  she  had  twelve 
lives  has  no  meaning  except  in  the  sense  that  a  cat 
has  nine  ;  and  though  the  conception  of  the  Ka  may  be 
allied  to  that  of  a  '  doppelganger,'  the  word  '  double '  is 
plainly  absurd  in  a  case  where  there  are  twelve  Kas. 

Leaving  this  unsolved  question  we  must  return  to  the 
tomb.  If  royalty  and  divinity  are  thus  conjoined,  we  must 
expect  to  find  in  the  tombs  of  the  kings  something  more 
than  scenes  of  earthly  life,  though  these  too  have  their 
places  in  most  interesting  pictures  of  feasts,  of  dancing 
and  musical  entertainments,  and,  in  the  political  sphere,  of 
representations  of  foreign  and  tributary  nations. 

In  the  story  of  Sanehat,  when  the  death  of  the  king  is 
mentioned^  it  is  said  that  he  *  flew  up  to  heaven  and  joined 
'  the  sun's  disc,  the  follower  of  the  god  met  his  maker,' 
and  the  message  sent  to  his  heir  was  that  a  '  hawk  had 
'  soared  with  his  followers.' 

In  the  tomb  of  Seti  I.,  finest  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings, 
a  prevailing  subject  is  the  journey  of  Ra  and  his  triumphs 
over  his  serpent  enemy,  the  power  of  darkness ;  battles  and 
triumphs  in  which  the  souls  of  his  faithful  followers  take 
part  with  him.  The  galleries  and  stairways  leading  down 
to  the  chambers  where  the  king  is  portrayed  offering  to 
the  gods,  or  Ea  receives  the  homage  of  the  lower  world, 
are  decorated  with  strange  reptile  forms,  huge  twining 
snakes,  and  serpents  walking  on  human  legs. 

The  connexion,  fully  dibcussed  by  Maspero,  between  this 
Solar  doctrine  of  immortality  and  the  Osirian  doctrines 
is  not  capable  of  a  perfectly  definite  statement;  the  diffi=- 
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culty  here,  as  in  all  questions  of  Egyptian  religion,  being  the 
fundamental  one  of  dealing  with  a  combination  of  inde- 
pendent religions  imperfectly  assimilated. 

The  Egyptian  idea  of  the  tomb  is,  as  we  have  said,  that  it 
is  the  dwelling-house  of  the  Ka ;  but  it  is  in  no  sense  its 
prison.  The  Ka  is  no  more  confined  to  its  tomb  than  a 
person  in  ordinary  life  is  confined  to  his  dwelling. 

Thus  in  the  story  of  Ahura  it  is  implied  of  necessity,  as 
Professor  Petrie  gives  it  in  his  restoration  of  the  lost  begin- 
ning of  the  story,  that  the  Ka  of  Ahura,  though  she  is 
buried  at  Koptos,  dwells  in  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  Na- 
nefer-ka-ptah,  at  Memphis. 

And  as  the  Ka  is  not  confined  to  its  dwelling-house,  so, 
too,  it  may  possess  more  than  one  house — not  only  the  tomb 
with  its  funerary  chapel,  but  the  great  funeral  temple  itself, 
is  its  abode. 

Thus,  then,  we  come  to  realise  the  meaning  of  much  in 
the  plan  and  history  of  the  Egyptian  temple  which  has 
seemed  obscure.  The  great  statues  of  the  builder  are  bodies 
for  the  Ka  to  dwell  in.  The  niches  in  Hatasu's  temple, 
with  their  portrait  statues  and  carved  tables  of  offerings,  are 
chambers,  bodies,  and  supplies  of  food  for  her  Ka  and  the 
Kas  of  her  family;  and  the  systematic  erasure  by 
Thothmes  III.  of  her  Ka  arms,  which  form  a  line  of  decora- 
tion in  one  of  the  chapels,  we  dimly  perceive  to  be  the 
deepest  part  of  his  revenge — an  attempt  not  only  to  blot 
out  the  memory  of  the  queen  in  this  world,  but  to  annihilate 
her  very  personality  in  the  next.  But  to  follow  up  the 
religious  questions  involved  in  the  arrangement  and  decora- 
tion of  the  tombs  and  temples  would  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  our  present  subject.  We  can  only  hero  touch  upon 
the  impression  gained  from  them  of  Egyptian  life  and 
character. 

There  is  a  wonderful  double  charm  about  Egyptian  life  ; 
it  has  the  twofold  quality  of  enduring  youth.  In  spite  of 
the  intermixture  of  race,  the  type  of  face  and  character,  the 
habits,  the  very  implements,  of  the  ancient  Egyptian  still 
hold  their  own  in  the  Egypt  of  to-day.  Compare  the  illus- 
tration given  by  Maspero  of  the  head  of  a  Theban  mummy 
and  of  the  fellah  of  Upper  Egypt.  Eameses  II.  may  any 
day  be  seen  meekly  mopping  the  decks  of  a  post-boat,  or 
guiding  the  course  of  a  felucca. 

The  whole  prosperity  of  Upper  Egypt  depends  at  this 
moment  on  the  working  of  the  Shadoof,  and  paintings  of 
it  may  be  seen  on  the  walls   of   tombs.      Mr.  Floyer   has 
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sliown  in  an  interesting  paper  in  tlie  '  AtheriEeum '  that 
the  SakliieL,  for  all  its  Persian  name,  has  to  this  day  a 
special  dial  of  its  own  to  time  the  watches  of  the  oxen, 
making  them  longer  or  shorter  according  to  the  time  of 
year  and  the  depth  of  the  water ;  and  that  these  working 
periods  are  called  by  Pharonic  names.  The  palm  baskets 
in  which  boys  now  carry  away  earth  from  an  excavation 
or  embankment  are  like  those  ancient  ones  which  Professor 
Petrie  exhibited  this  year  at  University  College. 

Not  less  enduring  are  the  habits  of  life  and  type  of 
character.  In  the  story  of  the  '  Peasant  and  the  Workman,' 
the  peasant,  to  find  cause  against  his  enemy,  forces  him  to 
ride  into  his  standing  corn  by  covering  the  path  with  his 
clothes.  The  simple  cunning  of  the  device  was  quaintly 
paralleled  last  winter  by  a  fellah  who  had  extended  his  field 
of  corn  over  a  well-used  path,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  strip  of 
ground  thus  gained,  but  for  the  more  profitable  purpose  of 
extorting  damages  from  the  passers-by,  who  must  now 
trample  on  his  crop. 

Ceremonies  have  a  strange  vitality.  The  procession  of 
the  sacred  boat  has  already  been  mentioned ;  and  it  is 
difficult  not  to  connect  with  the  sacrifice  of  the  paschal 
lamb  that  ceremony  of  house-warming  to  which  even 
Europeans  in  Egypt  submit,  of  smearing  the  blood  of  a 
sheep,  killed  for  this  purpose,  on  the  doorposts  and  threshold 
of  the  finished  house.  The  very  magic  elements  of  the 
tales  are  those  which  appear  in  all  true  fairy  stories  from 
India  to  England.  The  idea  of  the  child  who  is  shut  up  in 
a  tower  to  protect  it  from  a  prophesied  fate  is  not  oiiginal 
to  the  '  Sleeping  Beauty,'  since  it  appears  in  the  story  of 
the  '  Doomed  Prince.'  Surely  there  is  some  connexion 
between  the  Hathors  who  prophesy  fates  at  the  birth,  and 
the  fair}^  godmother  whose  gifts  are  fates.  In  the  same  way 
the  king  who  shuts  up  his  daughter  in  a  tower,  and  makes 
her  hand  the  reward  of  athletic  feats,  and  the  stranger  who 
wins  her  are  as  much  familiar  elements  of  stories  as  the 
oppressed  younger  brother  Bata,  so  superior  in  character 
and  fortunes  to  the  elder^  who  reappears  in  German  legend 
under  the  name  of  'Boots.' 

One  is  inclined  to  re-echo  the  worn-out  truism  that  there 
is  nothing  new  when  one  finds  that  Raraeses  was  mani- 
cured ;  that  Egyptian  girls  played  with  jointed  dolls  and 
doll's  furniture ;  the  boys  with  marbles  and  tops ;  and  the 
babies  had  toy-animals  on  wheels. 

It  is  in  great  part  the  child-element  in  Egyptian  life  and 
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cliaracter  which  keeps  it  eternally  modern.  The  very  con- 
ventionality has  a  freshness  about  it.  The  king  who  excuses 
his  plan  of  marrying  his  son  and  daughter  to  commoners, 
children  of  his  officers,  on  the  ground  that  *  it  is  often  so 
'  done  in  our  family ;  '  and  who  laughs  with  his  daughter 
when  she  chaffs  him  about  it,  has  a  boy's  feeling  of  the 
proprieties.  They  overlay  but  do  not  permeate  his  human 
nature.  There  is  a  vivid  human  reality  about  the  characters 
we  come  across,  typically  showu  in  Na-nefer-ka-ptah's 
speech  when  he  thinks  of  committing  suicide.  He  is  urged 
thereto,  not  by  his  own  sorrow  for  the  death  of  his  wife  and 
his  child  Merab  (heart's  dai'ling  we  might  translate  it),  but 
by  the  impossibility  of  presenting  himself  before  his  father 
to  say  '  I  have  taken  your  children  to  the  Thebaid,  and. 
'  killed  them,  while  I  remained  alive,  and  I  have  come  to 
'  Memphis  still  alive.' 

There  is  a  fulness  of  life  and  youth  about  the  Egyptians 
which  renders  even  ludicrous  the  conception  of  them  as  a 
monotonous  people  under  the  shadow  of  the  grave.  The 
prominence  of  the  idea  of  death  appears  to  come  rather 
from  the  love  of  life ;  so  intense  a  desire  for  life  cannot  be 
bounded  by  the  grave;  even  comedy  has  its  place  in  the 
paintings  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs. 

One  cannot  deny  that  there  is  a  darker  side  to  the  picture. 
Every  picture  of  the  victories  of  kings  shows  a  train  of 
captives  with  their  arras  tied  behind  their  backs ;  the  sills 
of  Rameses'  palace  windows  at  Medinet  Habii  are  supported 
by  such  figures.  Maspero  gives  a  terrible  account  of  the 
lives  of  captives  forced  to  labour  on  public  works  or  till  the 
Pharaohs'  fields ;  so  much  did  such  labour  shorten  their 
lives  that  freemen  were  impressed  by  the  corvee  to  fill  up 
their  ranks.  Well  may  the  Israelites  have  groaned  under 
such  Egyptian  bondage.  The  artisan  life,  of  which  a 
description  is  quoted  by  Maspero,  is  evidently  a  life  of 
overpowering  labour,  in  which  idleness  was  penalised. 

Yet  granting  all  this  darker  side,  how  does  Egypt  com- 
pare among  other  nations  of  old  time — even  nations  of 
modern  time  ?  We  have  not  the  worst  features  of  slavery. 
There  is  no  delight  in  pain,  as  at  gladiatorial  shows  ;  the 
slave  is  not  a  chattel,  the  master  not  irresponsible.  There 
is  an  elasticity  of  spirit  in  the  oppressed,  an  Irish  humour 
in  the  men  who  will  not  pay  their  dues  until  they  have 
been  sufficiently  beaten.  If  the  lower  classes  are  oppressed 
by  overmuch  labour,  there  is  no  justified  idleness  for  the 
rich ;  they  own  the  duties  of  protection,  the  obligations  of  the 
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feudal  lord  ;  they  have  a  duty  and  delight  in  wisdom.  Moses, 
as  the  son  of  Pharaoh's  daughter,  is  taught  all  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  ;  Na-nefer-ka-ptah,  priest  and  king's  son, 
will  do  '  nothing  on  earth  but  read  the  writings  that  are  in 

*  the  catacombs  of  the  kings,  and  the  tablets  of  the  House 

*  of  Life.'  The  vaunted  self-praise  of  the  feudal  lord  is  not 
so  much  in  riches  or  honours  as  in  the  fact  that  he  was  '  the 
'  staff  of  the  aged,  the  foster-father  of  the  children,  the 

*  counsellor  of  the  unfortunate,  the  refuge  in  which  those 

*  who  suffer  from  the  cold  in  Thebes  may  warm  themselves, 
'  the  bread  of  the  afflicted  which  never  failed  in  the  cities  of 

*  the  south.'  In  times  of  scarcity  such  a  man  vaunts  that 
he  relieves  the  destitute,  and  in  times  of  plenty  absorbs  no 
unearned  increment.  '  If  there  were  high  Niles,  the  pos- 
'  sessors  of  lands  became  rich  in  all  things,  for  I  did  not 
'  raise  the  rate  of  the  tax  upon  the  fields.'  There  are  none 
of  the  worst  and  most  desperate  elements  of  caste  and  class 
distinction.  The  parents  of  Senmut,  Hatasn's  favourite, 
'  are  riot  named  in  writing.' 

Thus,  with  all  its  careless  cruelty,  its  hard  bondage,  its 
severe  discipline,  we  have  still  to  remember  that  we  are 
dealing  with  a  nation  which  upholds  a  standard  of  equal 
justice,  and  a  standard  of  mercy,  which  believes  in  the  duty 
of  the  rich  towards  the  poor,  the  helpless,  the  slave;  whose 
religion  teaches  that  each  man  must  appear  before  the 
judgement-seat  of  a  righteous  God,  and  plead  not  alone  that 
he  has  performed  his  duties  of  divine  worship,  '  not  curtail- 
'  ing  the  sacred  revenue,'  but  that  '  he  has  not  oppressed 

*  the  poor  nor  caused  the  slave  to  be  ill-treated  of  his 
'  master.' 
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Art.  IX. — 1.  ^l  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  from  1880  to 
the  Diamond  Jubilee.  By  Justin  McCaethy,  M.P., 
author  of  *  A  Uistorv  of  the  Four  Georges  '  &c.  London  : 
1807. 

2.  Essaijs  in  lAbcralisin.  By  Six  Oxford  Mex.  London, 
Paris,  and  Melbourne:  1897. 

'"PiiFi  two  books  whoso  names  wo  have  plueed  a  I  the  liead 
of  this  ai'tick^  deserve  to  be  considered  to^-ether.     Both 
have   been    published    duriiifj   the    present   year,    and   the 
authors   of   both  of  them   in  fact  deal  with  the   political 
situation    of    the   present   day.     Mr.    Justin    McCarthy,    a 
respected    member  of  Parliament   of  ripe   experience,  who 
has  long  since  made  his  mark  in  the  world  of  letters,  recounts 
the  events  of  the  latest  seventeen  years  of  his  life,  in  order 
to  form  the  concluding  volume  of  his  '  History  of  Our  Own 
'  Times,'  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  which  were  published 
in  1878.     His  age,  his  experience,  his  subject,  concentrate 
his  thoughts  upon  the  immediate  Past  as  leading  up  to  the 
Present.     Young  Oxford,  as  naturally,  whilst  discoursing  of 
the  past  and  present,  has  its  eye  constantly  on  the  Future. 
Each  work  is,  of  course,  written  from  the  party  standpoint ; 
is,  in  short,  the  production  of  political  advocacy,  and  not 
the   well-balanced  result   of  a  rigid  searching  after  truth. 
Mr.   Justin   McCarthy,  as  a  distingaished   leader  of  Irish 
Nationalists,  whilst  evidently  striving  hard  and  doing  his 
best   to   be   fair   at   least   to   the   motives  of  his   political 
opponents,  has  given  us  an  interesting  summary  of  recent 
events  as  they  strike  the  man   who  was  once  the  trusted 
lieutenant  of  Mr.  Parnell,  and  who  has  since  led  the  more 
numerous   section  of  his  former  followers.     Our   Oxonians 
also  virtually  announce  themselves  as  advocates,  holding  a 
brief  for  orthodox  Liberalism,  displaying  at  once  appropriate 
contempt  for  modern  'Toryism'  (by  which  they  mean  the 
policy  since   188G  of  the  Unionist  party),  and  hatred  and 
terror   of  '  Socialism,'    and    of    those    disloyal   traitors   to 
*  Liberalism  '  who  form  the  Independent  Labour  party.    We 
are   by  no  means  inclined  to  depreciate  the  usefulness  of 
such    books   on   the  ground  that  they  are   not  judicial   in 
temper  or  in  tone.     By  the  keenness  and  the  fence  of  advo- 
cacy on  the  one  side  and  the  other,  the  great  court  of  public 
opinion  is  informed  and  enlightened.     No  sort  of  attempt  is 
made  either  by  the  historian  or  the  essayists  tu  see  things 
from  the  standpoint  of  an  impartial  observer.     They  wear, 
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so  to  speak,  almost  ostentatiously,  the  wig*  and  gown.  Thus 
the  public  have  due  notice  that  it  is  listening  not  to  the  dry 
witnesses  of  truth,  but  to  the  ability  and  eloquence  of  advo- 
cates, who  are  capable  of  throwing  much  light  upon  the 
facts  and  of  doing  much  good  work  so  long  as  their  auditors 
remember  the  wide  gulf  that  separates  advocacy  from 
testimony. 

'  From  1880  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee '  covers  a  period  of 
more  than  half  a  generation ;  no  long  space,  it  is  true,  in  the 
history  of  a  nation,  yet  long  enough  to  render  very  apparent 
some  of  the  developements  of  our  political  growth.  It  is 
not  merely  that  time  has  removed  from  the  political  stage 
the  most  prominent  statesmen  of  seventeen  years  ago.  In 
1880  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Lord  Granville  led  in  the  two 
Houses  of  Parliament  a  party  which  greatly  predominated  in 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  House  of  Commons,  which  was 
strongly  supported  by  educated  public  opinion,  and  which 
had  behind  it  the  hearty  backing  of  the  principal  newspapers 
in  Great  Britain.  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  Sir  Staflbrd 
Northcote  were  then  leading  a  dispirited  minority,  whilst  Mr. 
Parnell  commanded  the  allegiance  of  a  small  but  devoted 
band,  which  boasted  its  absolute  independence  of  British 
parties,  and  which  sought  in  the  interests  of  Irish  nationality 
to  make  impossible  the  government  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
single  Parliament  which  since  1801  had  represented  the 
whole  people.  In  1897  we  have  new  men  ;  but  it  is  not  the 
change  of  men  alone  that  renders  important  this  last  chapter 
of  contemporary  history.  Great  has  been  the  change  in  the 
composition,  in  the  character,  in  the  objects  of  our  political 
parties.  The  whole  tone  of  the  public  mind  on  several 
important  subjects  has  undergone  much  modification.  Party 
names  outlive  the  old  distinctions  which  once  gave  them 
meaning,  and  serve  to  conceal  the  change  in  the  relation  of 
each  of  them  to  the  country  at  large.  Men  may  very 
possibly  call  themselves  Unionists  and  Home  Rulers  long 
after  the  project  of  establishing  a  separate  National  Irish 
Parliament  and  Government  has  ceased  to  be  a  ])art  of 
practical  politics.  So  the  words  Whig  and  Tory,  Liberal 
and  Radical,  bear  at  different  times  very  different  meanings. 
"When  in  1879  and  1880  the  great  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
rallied  to  the  Liberal  party  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
the  people,  reform,  retrenchment,  and  in  foreign  affairs  sup- 
port to  the  Concert  of  Europe,  were  the  three  great  topics 
on  which  he  enlarged,  as  against  the  extravagant,  anti- 
democratic_,    and    '  Jingo  '    sentiments    attributed     to    his 
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opponents.  Mr.  McCarthy's  History  reminds  us  bow  impos- 
sible it  bas  been  of  late  years  to  find  in  such  topics  a 
dividing  line  between  the  great  parties.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  stat^  very  precisely  the  present  position  of  tbe  Liberal 
party  (?n  any  one  of  them ;  but  it  would  be  more  than  diffi- 
cult— it  would  be  impossible — -to  identify  with  the  principles 
of  old  Toryism  a  modern  Unionist  party  which  in  the 
counties  has  substituted  representative  and  democratic  local 
government  for  the  privileged  rule  of  the  squires,  Avhich  has 
established  the  London  County  Council,  has  made  education 
free,  which  has  greatly  enlarged  in  Ireland  the  scope  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1881,  and  which  has  just  staggered  its  Radical 
opponents  by  the  thoroughness  of  its  treatment  of  the  long 
vexed  subject  of  employers'  liability. 

Liberalism,  Conservatism  and  Irish  Nationalism  have 
largely  changed  their  standpoints  since,  in  1880,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone achieved  his  last  great  majority,  or,  since  five  years  later, 
he  made  in  vain  his  last  almost  despairing  appeal  to  British 
Liberals  to  render  his  party  independent  of  the  support  of 
Irish  Home  Rulers.  There  is  no  blame  to  be  attached  to 
a  party  for  the  developement  or  change  of  views  made 
necessary  by  the  changed  conditions  of  the  time.  There 
can  be,  in  a  growing  country  such  as  ours,  no  stereotyping  of 
political  or  party  creeds.  He  must,  indeed,  be  a  bigoted 
Tory,  or  a  bigoted  Radical  (and  we  have  known  specimens 
of  both),  who  would  insist  that  modern  Conservatism  should 
adhere  to  the  principles  of  old  Toryism.  On  the  other  hand, 
no  wise  man  thinks  that  because  before  1886  Liberal  states- 
manship universally  repudiated  the  project  of  restoring  an 
Irish  Parliament,  present-day  Liberals  are  not  entirely  at 
liberty  to  urge  that  modern  conditions  and  the  experience 
of  three  generations  convince  them  that  the  interests  of  the 
United  Kingdom  require  the  virtual  repeal  of  the  Irish  Act 
of  Union,  and  the  revival  of  a  system  of  two,  three,  or 
more  Parliaments  within  the  British  Islands.  The  party 
theory  of  the  platform,  that  one  party  is  and  has  always 
been  right,  and  that  the  other  party  is  and  has  always 
been  wrong,  greatly  interferes  with  the  popular  discussion 
of  the  merits  of  any  policy  whatever.  It  was,  for  instance, 
a  few  years  ago  thought  a  telling  argument  for  Home  Rule 
that  it  had  now  become  part  of  the  Liberal  programme,  and 
that  every  great  policy  which  in  the  past  had  been  advocated 
by  the  Liberal  party,  however  much  opposed  at  first,  had 
always  ultimately  been  accepted  by  the  people,  thus  making 
the  popular  test  and  approval  of  a  policy  turn,  not  on  its 
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intrinsic  merits,  not  on  its  conformity  to  the  general  senti- 
ments, not  on  its  meeting  the  special  exigencies  of  the  time, 
but  simply  and  solely  on  the  party  label  which  was  attached 
toit!  _ 

Is  it  possible  for  any  man  to  write  adequately  the  history 
of  his  own  times  ?  If  history  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name, 
it  must  be  sometliing  more  than  a  mere  record  of  events,  a 
mere  collection  of  annals.-  It  must  investigate  causes  and 
consequences.  It  must  distinguish  between  the  steady 
streiDu  and  tendency  of  thing.^  and  those  temporary  eddies 
which  for  a  short  time  often  conceal  its  real  course. 
Every  man  is  conscious  of  a  certain  gap  in  his  knowledge  of 
past  events.  He  has  learned  from  books  the  history  at 
least  of  his  own  country  down  to  the  generation  immediately 
preceding  his  own.  Since  he  ceased  to  be  a  boy,  his  own 
experience  has  made  him  the  spectator  of  '  the  making  of 
'  history.'  But  between  the  limits  where  his  reading  ends 
and  his  experience  begins  lies  a  region  of  which  his  know- 
ledge is  necessarily  far  more  vague.  If  anyone,  says  Mr. 
McCarthy  in  his  preface,  wishes  to  learn  something  of 
the  facts  about  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  or  Anne  or 
George  III.,  or  the  first  Eeform  Bill,  he  knows  the  names  of 
standard  works  to  which  he  can  refer.  But  if  he  Avould 
acquire  accurate  knowledge  of  his  own  times,  there  are  only 
the  '  interminable  files  of  newspapers '  to  consult.  It  was 
his  desire  to  supply  this  want  which  induced  Mr.  McCarthy 
to  write  the  History  whose  fifth  volume,  beginning  with  the 
year  1880,  brings  us  down  to  the  so-called  Diamond  Jubilee 
of  last  June. 

The  historian  in  the  present  instance  has  himself  been  a 
prominent  actor  on  the  political  stage  throughout  the  whole 
of  the  period  of  which  he  writes  in  this  volume — a  period 
of  much  bitter  controversy  and  sometimes  of  intense  excite- 
ment— and  he  is  fully  entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  in 
these  pages  dealt  gently  with  his  political  opponents,  and 
shown  willingness  in  general  to  attribute  to  them  honesty 
of  purpose,  however  strongly  he  may  condemn  their  actions. 
But  this  very  amiability  of  disposition  often  prevents  his 
painting  in  true  colours  the  real  history  of  an  unamiable 
time.  It  may  be  pleasanter  to  let  bygones  be  bygones,  to 
redect  that  our  public  men  on  every  side  were  all  and  always 
moved  by  the  highest  patriotism,  and  to  regret  in  passing 
that  unhappy  misunderstandings  for  a  time  caused  them  to 
mistake,  and  even  to  be  unfair  to,  each  other.  But  this  is  to 
give   no   true  picture    of  the    very   recent   past,    in  .which 
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violence  and  bad  blood  played  mi  fortunately  no  incon- 
siderable part.  In  the  days  of  '  Buckshot '  Torster,  of  the 
'  Red  Earl,'  and  of  '  Brutal  Balfour,'  popular  passion  was 
violently  excited  in  Ireland  aj}^ainst  three  statesmen,  each 
of  whom  was  a  humane  and  kind-hearted  man  labouring  his 
hardest,  in  the  interest,  as  he  believed,  of  the  Irish  people. 
The  calm  judgement  of  history  sliould  surely  t^ll  us  whether 
these  statesmen  were  in  truth  the  mean  and  cruel  tyrants 
whom  .the  Irish  popular  leaders  held  up  to  the  scorn  of 
their  ignorant  and  credulous  countrymen.  We  know,  and 
the  historian  knows,  how  baseless  and  wicked  were  the 
charges  brought  against  these  men,  and  against  the  Liberal 
and  Unionist  Ministries,  whose  policy  they  represented  ;  and 
we  cannot  but  regret  that  on  this  occasion  history  passes  no 
condemnation  on  the  miserable  enlisting  of  falsehood  and 
slander  in  the  supposed  interest  of  party,  utterly  re- 
gardless of  the  race-hatred  it  was  fiuming  between  the 
British  and  Irish  peoples.  Mr.  McCarthy  labours  under  the 
singular  impression  that  in  the  contest  between  the  Par- 
nellites  and  their  political  opponents  all  the  slander  was  on 
one  side.  Did  not  Mr.  Bright  once  speak  of  some  of  the 
former  as  '  rebels  '  ?  Mr.  McCarthy  on  behalf  of  his  friends 
naturally  resents  the  charge,  but  in  the  interests  of  truth 
he  should  have  mentioned  that  the  three  English  judges 
found  as  a  fact  upon  the  evidence  that  several  of  the 
Nationalist  members  of  Parliament  had  joined  in  a  con- 
spiracy to  bring  about  the  complete  reparation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain.  According  to  British  and  American 
ideas  those  who  advocate  complete  sejiaration  of  this  sort  are 
truly  styled  '  rebels,'  however  genuine  their  patriotism  or 
lofty  their  motives  may  be.* 

Mr.  Balfour's  administration  of  the  Irish  Office,  1887-1891, 
was  assuredly  no  unimportant  episode  of  'our  own  time.' 
His  success,  where  others  had  failed,  was  a  turning-point 
in  the  history  of  the  Home  Rule  controversy.     During  that 


*  'In  our  judgement  the  charge  against  the  respondents  collectively 
of  having  conspired  to  bring  about  total  separation  is  not  established; 
but  we  find  that  some  of  them,  together  with  Mr.  Davitt,  established 
and  joined  in  the  Land  League  organisation  with  the  intention,  by  its 
means,  to  bring  about  the  absolute  independence  of  Ireland  as  a 
separate  nation.  We  think  this  has  been  established  against  the 
following  amongst  the  respondents  :  INIr,  Davitt,  Mr.  W.  Harris, 
Mr.  Dillon,  Mr.  V.  O'Brien,  :\Ir.  W.  liedmond,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  Mr. 
Joseph  Condon,  and  Mr.  J.  J.  O'Kelly.' — '  Kei>ort  of  Special 
Commission.' 
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period  two  facts  were  established,  and  made  patent  to  the 
British  and  Irish  public.  First,  that  under  the  Parliament 
of  the  United  Kingdom  law  and  order  could  be  maintained 
in  Ireland ;  secondly,  that  that  Parliament,  whilst  refusing 
to  brcal:  up  the  Union,  was  ready  and  fully  competent  to 
redress  Irish  grievances,  and  to  pass  remedial  measures  of 
the  widest  scope  in  the  interests  of  the  poorest  classes  of 
the  Irish  people.  Mr.  Balfour  ruled  wisely  and  courageously 
with  a  firm  hand  in  the  face  of  an  opposition  almost  unex- 
ampled in  its  bitterness  and  in  the  favour  with  which  it 
seemed  to  regard  actual  lawlessness.  The  attempt  was 
made  to  hold  him  up  to  the  popular  execration  which  had 
fallen  upon  Mr.  Forster,  Lord  Spencer,  and  Sir  George 
Trevelyan.  The  attempt  failed,  and  when  he  left  Ireland 
Mr.  Balfour  left  it  at  peace,  and  with  returning  prosperity, 
and  he  acquired  for  himself  no  small  share  of  popularity 
■with  the  Irish  people. 

Mr.  McCarthy  omits  to  mention  that  any  remedial 
measures  were  passed  for  Ireland  by  Lord  Salisbury's  first 
Unionist  Government,  which  is  treated  as  a  mere  administra- 
tion of  oppression.  Mr.  Balfour's  rule  is  described  in  four- 
teen lines,  which  run  as  follows  : — 

'  Mr.  Arthur  Balfour  was  a  man  undoubtedly  of  great  capacity,  and 
if  he  did  not  succeed  as  Irish  Chief  Secretary,  it  may  be  said  of  him, 
as  of  his  predecessor  (Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach),  that  it  was  only 
because  success  was  absolutely  impossible  to  a  member  of  a  Tory 
Government  endeavouring  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Ireland.  The 
utmost  any  minister  employing  Tory  measures  could  do  in  Ireland 
was  to  turn  the  Government  there  into  an  armed  camp,  and  keep 
order  by  the  mere  force  of  military  and  police.  Even  that  much  no 
Tory  Government  had  yet  succeeded  in  doing.  No  fault  must  be 
found  with  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  or  Mr.  Balfour,  because  neither 
could  achieve  the  impossible.' 

Is  this  the  final  verdict  of  history  upon  the  most  successful 
Irish  Secretaryship,  Liberal  or  Tory,  of  the  last  seventeen 
years  ? 

It  is  certainly  curious,  considering  the  active  part  played 
in  Parliament  by  our  historian,  that  he  should  have  touched 
so  very  lightly,  or  entirely  omitted,  all  reference  to  many  of 
the  most  important  matters  that  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  seems  unfair  to  connect 
Mr.  Forster  exclusively  with  a  policy  of  coercion,  without 
saying  a  word  of  his  responsibility  for  the  mighty  change  in 
the  law  in  favour  of  Irish  tenants  brought  about  during  his 
reign  at  the  Irish  Ofiice.     The  Land  Act  of  1881  introduced 
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into  the  United  Kingdom,  for  better  or  worse,  an  entirely 
new  principle  of  legislation.  The  reader  for  whom  Mr. 
McCarthy  writes  has  himself  no  clear  recollection  of  those 
days  ;  and  he  expects  to  find  in  the  History  some  account  of 
what  this  great  measure  did,  or  was  intended  to  do  ;  of  the 
reasons  alleged  in  its  favour  ;  of  the  principal  arguments 
brought  against  it.  Why  life-long  Liberals  like  tlie  Duke 
of  Argyll  and  Lord  Lansdowne  declined  to  support  it ;  Avliy, 
on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Hartington,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
Moderate  Liberal  party,  held  with  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Forster ;  why  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  gave  it  the  cold 
shoulder ;  why  the  House  of  Lords  passed  the  Bill ;  and 
whether  the  Act  has,  or  has  not,  answered  the  expectations 
of  those  who  framed  it.  We  are  not  told  that  the  measure 
established  Eent  Courts ;  that  it  introduced  the  three  F's; 
or  that  any  attempt  was  made  to  convert  Irish  tenant- 
farmers  into  owners  of  the  land  they  tilled.  On  page  93  is 
the  sole  mention  of  the  most  important  of  all  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Acts  of  Parliament  for  Ireland.  The  whole  passage 
is  as  follows  : — 

'  In  the  meantime  (1881)  Mr,  Gladstone  had  brought  in  a  new  Land 
Bill  for  Ireland.  It  was  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  measure  of 
1870  ;  but  then  ten  years  and  more  had  gone  by,  and  tlie  new  Bill, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Irish  Nationalists,  was  not  e(|ual  to  the  occasion 
and  the  demand.  Most  of  the  Irish  Nationalist  members  abstained 
accordingly  from  voting  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.  The  Bill  was 
passed  into  law  ;  but  that  it  was  not  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  countiy 
is  amply  proved  by  the  fact  that  every  succeeding  Governnxcnt,  Liberal 
or  Tory,  has  expanded  and  amended  it.' 

And  so  the  History  huiTies  on  to  the  Kilmainham  treaty 
and  the  murders  of  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Burke. 

'  We  cannot  recollect  any  time,'  writes  Mr.  McCarthy,  '  in  which 
the  effort  at  legislation  Avas  more  barren  of  results  and  more  l)itter  in 
the  struggle  than  that  which  Avas  illustrated  by  the  history  of  Parlia- 
ment from  1880  to  1883.'    (P.  150.) 

Thus  the  Act  of  1881  is  not  described  at  all,  and  is  only 
incidentally  alluded  to  as  an  inadequate  little  measure  in 
which  Irishmen  took  no  interest ! 

Many  pages,  on  the  other  hand,  are  devoted  to  the  Brad- 
laugh  controversy  which  wasted  so  much  of  the  time  of  Parlia- 
ment in  1880-85.  Doubtless  at  the  time  a  great  many 
excellent  but  not  very  wise  people  thought  that  the  foundations 
of  religion  would  be  shaken,  and  the  nation  would  commit  a 
great  sin,  by  allowing  an  avowed  atheist  to  take  his  seat  in 
the  House  of  Commons.     In  spite  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  great 
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majority,  he  was  again  and  again  beaten  on  this  question, 
the  Opposition  being  always  strengthened  by  the  support  of 
many  Irish  Nationalist  votes.  The  controversy,  no  doubt, 
gave  rise  to  some  interesting  '  scenes,'  such  as  provincial 
papers  delight  to  describe.  It  saw  the  birth  of  the  Fourth 
Party  ;  it  served  the  purpose  admirably  of  blocking  the  way 
for  legislation  by  the  Government.  But  surely  in  the  year 
1897  a  paragraph  is  enough  to  remind  us  of  one  of  the  most 
foolish  and  barren  controversies  that  ever  wasted  the  time  of 
the  House  of  Commons. 

It  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
the  contemporary  writer  of  history  that  time  has  not  yet 
brought  into  full  prominence  the  real  importance  of  events. 
The  incidents  of  the  moment  may  be  exciting,  may  call 
forth  at  the  time  an  extraordinary  amount  of  popular 
interest,  yet  when  looked  back  upon  from  a  distance,  and  in  cold 
blood,  they  will  often  appear  as  of  far  less  consequence  than 
many  a  matter  which  in  its  own  day  has  attracted  less 
interest.  The  statesman,  we  have  been  told  by  the  poet, 
should  have  a  heart  and  mind  strong 

'  to  maintain 
The  Day  against  the  Moment,  and  the  Year 
Against  the  Day,' 

It  should  surely  be  easier  for  the  historian  to  take  long 
views  and  large  ones,  than  for  the  politician  engaged  in  the 
fray  to  bear  in  mind  the  real  importance  of  political  contro- 
versies, not  merely  on  the  fortunes  of  this  or  that  party  or 
statesman  of  the  day,  but  on  the  welfare  of  generations  as 
they  come  and  go. 

Throughout  the  last  seventeen  years  the  democratic  senti- 
ment that  numbers  constitute  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
to  build  authority  has  prevailed  more  and  more  with  every 
party  in  the  State.  Great  has  been  the  extension  given,  by 
Conservative  as  well  as  by  Liberal  Ministries,  to  the  appli- 
cation of  this  once  exclusively  Eadical  principle.  The  repre- 
sentative system  and  the  rule  of  majorities  have  been 
accepted  as  the  basis  of  local  as  well  as  of  national  govern- 
ment. Yet  at  the  same  time  there  seems  to  be  growing  up  a 
certain  want  of  respect  for,  if  not  actual  distrust  of,  the  bodies 
so  created,  and  a  certain  want  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the 
public  in  the  ever-recurring  elections  which  the  system 
necessitates.  Parliamentary,  Town  Council,  County  Council, 
Parish,  School  Board,  elections  seem  to  be  always  pending. 
The  largest  of  our  local  bodies,  the  London  County  Council, 
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deserves,  perhaps,  fiir  more  respect  and  popularity  than  it 
has  obtained  ;  and  it  is  a  question  whether  the  House  of 
Commons  itself  really  enjoys  greater  esteem  and  favour  with 
the  public  than  in  less  democratic  days.  Every  observer  of 
American  institutions  has  noticed  the  rip^id  limits  by  which 
popular  representatives  in  that  country  are  restrained  from 
acting  in  a  manner  opposed  to  the  public  interest.  And 
with  us  the  popular  applause  which  rewarded  the  House  of 
Lords  for  rejecting  in  ]89t  the  far-reaching  measure  passed 
by  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  striking  comment  upon  the 
failure  of  the  latter  assembly  on  one  great  occasion  truly  to 
reiu'csent  the  people. 

Nothing  is  more  essential  to  the  future  of  this  country 
than  that  representative  bodies  should  stand  high  in  public 
opinion,  and  that  they  should  be  constituted  of  the  best  possi- 
ble material.  It  would  be  disastrous  indeed  if  ever  the  day 
came  when  the  men  who  enjoyed  most  respect  among  their 
fellows  stood  aside  from  local  and  Imperial  politics. 
Few  men  have  had  better  opportunities  of  studying  the 
House  of  Commons  than  Mr.  McCarthy,  for  years  from 
the  independent  standpoint  of  the  Press  Gallery  and  for 
the  last  seventeen  from  within  the  House  itself.  And  we 
should  have  welcomed  some  account  of  the  changes  (if  any) 
in  the  composition  and  character  of  that  assembly  since  first 
he  became  acquainted  with  it.  There  have  been  unhappy 
scenes  in  that  House  of  late  years  to  which  no  reference 
whatever  has  been  made  in  the  History ;  and  stringent 
regulations  have  had  to  be  passed  for  the  conduct  of  debate, 
which  only  unfortunate  necessity  could  justify.  The  tendency 
seems  to  be  for  the  House  of  Commons  to  become  far  more 
than  formerly  the  servant  of  the  executive,  which  has 
appropriated  almost  all  the  time  of  the  House  for  its 
own  purposes.  Legislation  becomes  more  and  more  the 
function  of  the  Cabinet,  and  consequently  is  framed  in 
private,  rather  than  by  public  discussion  in  Parliament. 
In  short,  the  growing  tendency  is  to  regard  a  general 
election  as  chiefly  important  because  it  affords  an  indirect 
method  for  the  popular  election  of  a  minister  or 
cabinet.  The  ministry  is  considered  to  have  a  mandate 
directly  from  the  country.  And  the  House  of  Commons 
seems  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  the  machinery  for  the 
election  by  the  people  of  the  executive  of  its  choice.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  is  to  retain  its  old  reputation  in  the  face 
of  the  country,  it  will  be  because  it  shows  itself  to  be  much 
more  than  machinery  of  this  kind.     It  must  prove  that  it  is 
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no  mere  servant  of  tlie  executive,  that  it  is  itself  tlie  nation 
in  miniature,  and  that  its  floor  remains  the  great  arena  of 
independent  discussion  and  debate. 

Another  remarkable  feature  of  latter-day  politics  has  been 
the  outbreak  of  what  we  may  call  '  particularist '  sentiment 
amongst  the  different  '  nationalities '  which  constitute  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Before  1880,  though  a 
small  Repeal  or  Home  Rule  party  no  doubt  existed  both  in 
Ireland  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  no  one  for  a  moment 
contemplated  the  possible  breakdown  of  the  general  party 
system  by  the  upgrowth  of  Nationalistic  groups.  The  same 
great  party  divisions  ran  through  the  whole  country  ;  and 
electors  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  for  the  most  part 
in  Ireland  also,  ranged  themselves  on  similar  grounds  under 
the  same  party  flags  and  the  same  party  leaders. 

Mr.  Parnell's  policy  was,  of  course,  to  create  an  Irish 
party  entirely  independent  of  British  electoral  sentiments. 
He  and  his  following  indignantly  repudiated  any  kind  of 
allegiance  to,  or  alliance  with,  the  Liberal  party ;  and  at  the 
general  election  of  1885  they  threw  their  whole  weight  on 
to  the  Conservative  side.  It  has  been  too  little  noticed  that 
the  immediate  effect  of  the  Parnellite  policy,  combined  with 
the  last  Reform  Act,  was  the  extinction  of  the  Irish  TAheral 
party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  For  the  first  time  since 
the  Irish  Union,  no  Irish  representative  was  returned  to 
Parliament  who  looked  upon  the  Whig  or  Liberal  leader  as 
his  chief.  The  Irish  representation  in  1885  became  divided 
between  a  large  body  of  Home  Rulers,  devoted  to  Mr. 
Parnell,  and  a  small  body  of  Conservatives,  who  made  common 
cause  with  the  Conservatives  of  Great  Britain.  Since  1886 
an  attempt  has  been  made,  without  as  yet  any  great  success, 
to  carry  out  a  similar  '  particularist  '  policy  in  Scotland, 
where  the  progress  of  the  movement  upon  Irish  lines  has  been 
much  hindered  by  the  fact  that  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Liberal  party,  such  as  Mr.Gladstone,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  Morley, 
Mr.  Campbell  Bannerman,  Mr.  Bryce,and  others,  happened  to 
be  Scotch  members,  and  therefore  could  hardly  be  expected 
to  help  to  organise  a  purely  Scotch  party  which  would  boast 
its  independence  of  external  Liberalism.  In  Wales,  the 
Nationalist  movement,  though  in  itself  utterly  absurd,  has 
made  more  way.  Let  its  friends  beware  of  introducing 
eminent  Liberals  into  the  Principality  !  The  presence  of 
Sir  William  Harcourt  on  the  Marches  bodes  little  good  to 
the  independent  politics  of  that  gallant  little  people.     In 
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England,  fortunately,  the  *  particularist '  sentiment  has 
found  no  foothold  at  all.* 

Now  is  this  Nationalist  or  Particularist  movement  founded 
on  the  real  necessities  and  actual  conditions  of  our  time? 
If  so,  doubtless  something  will  come  of  it.  For  our  own  part 
we  do  not  believe  that  outside  Ireland  the  movement  is  a 
genuine  one.  Local  sentiment,  local  patriotism,  has  been 
played  upon  both  in  Scotland  and  in  Wales,  in  order  to 
bring  support  to  the  great  Liberal  party,  which  aspires  to 
govern  the  United  Kingdom.  The  reasons  for  evoking  the 
sentiment  were  the  very  opposite  of  those  which  induced 
Mr.  Parnell  to  weld  his  countrymen  into  that  solid  phalanx 
which  has  played  sucli  a  great  part  in  recent  Parliaments. 
The  real  object  of  the  '  Home  Eule  for  Scotland  '  and  of  the 
'  Home  Rule  for  Wales  '  cry  was  to  make  Scotchmen  and 
Welshmen  think  it  patriotic  to  be  '  good  Liberals  '  in  the 
strictest  party  sense. 

In  Ireland  the  movement  deserves  much  more  considera- 
tion ;  and  had  it  not  been  founded,  in  part  at  least,  upon  a 
very  general  sentiment,  it  would  not  have  lasted  so  long. 
But  has  it  proved  a  success  ?  Does  the  trial  that  has  been 
made  of  an  independent  Irish  party — a  third  party — in  the 
House  of  Commons  lead  us  to  expect  its  continuance?  We 
greatly  doubt  it.  What  was  Mr.  Parnell's  parliamentary 
plan  of  campaign  ?  It  was  to  unite  into  a  solid  X3arty  the 
Nationalist  Irish  members,  for  the  purpose  of  obstructing 
the  business  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  so  to  bring  Parlia- 
ment itself  to  its  knees.  It  was  his  avowed  object  to  extort 
Home  Rule  by  rendering  impossible  the  working  of  the 
parliamentary  machine.  We  believe  that  tactics  such  as 
these  have  been  defeated  once  for  all.  Mr.  Parnell  exercised 
singular  authority  over  his  countrymen.  It  is  unlikely  that 
another  Mr.  Parnell  will  soon  arise  to  wield,  as  he  wielded, 
the  weapon  he  himself  had  forged.  But  it  was  in  Mr. 
Parnell's  own  hand  that  the  instrument  was  broken.  In 
his  troubles  his  colleagues  and  his  countrymen  at  first  rallied 
to  him.     He  was  re-elected  their  leader.     But  a  section  of 

*  It  may  be  further  noticed  as  a  distinction  between  the  Irish  and 
Scotch  Home  Rule  movements,  that  the  most  eminent  Scotch  members 
who  favour  the  latter  are,  like  Mr.  Morley  and  Mr.  Asquith,  English- 
men, without  any  personal  interest  in,  or  special  acquaintance  with, 
Scotch  affairs.  Neither  in  Scotland  nor  in  Wales  have  Home  Kule 
members  any  fixed  determination  (like  the  Parnellites)  not  to  take 
office.  Indeed,  Scotch  and  Welsh  seats  will  soon  be  at  a  premium  with 
English  candidates  who  expect  office,  and  cannot  find  seats  at  home. 
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the  English  Liberal  party  would  have  no  more  of  him  as  an 
ally,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  shared  their  views.  If  ever  there 
was  a  question  whieli  concerned  the  independence  of  the 
Irish  parliamentary  party,  it  was  surely  tlie  question  of  its 
own  leadership  !  English  Liberalism  prevailed.  Mr.  Parnell 
was  dismissed  ;  and  where  since  has  been  that  strong  third 
party,  independent  alike  of  Liberals  and  Tories,  which  it 
was  his  great  boast  to  have  created  ?  The  strong  indepen- 
dent party  is  no  more.  Obstruction  of  the  old  sort  has 
been  defeated  and  discredited.  The  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  is  still  a  working  machine.  In  short,  the 
whole  experiment  has  failed,  and  the  future  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  as  well  as  the  prospects  of  the  Liberal  party, 
largely  depend  upon  what  is  to  follow  this  failure. 

No  wise  man,  whether  Irish  or  English,  can  wish  to  see 
the  present  anarchic  condition  of  Irish  representation  en- 
dure. Indeed,  it  seems  impossible  that  it  should  endure. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  recognise  that  •"  it  is  all  up  with '  Par- 
nellism  as  a  parliamentary  system  of  warfare.  Mr.  McCarthy 
very  naturally  repudiates  attacks  upon  the  loyalty  of  the 
party  of  which  he  is  an  ornament.  British  Liberals  and 
Irish  Home  Rulers  have  now  for  years  made  common  cause 
upon  the  question  of  the  government  of  Ireland.  Is  there 
any  longer  any  reason  why  Irish  members  should  not  join 
with  their  British  allies  in  drawing  up  the  next  scheme  '  to 
*  amend  the  provisions  for  the  government'  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  ?  Undoubtedly,  according  to  sound  con- 
stitutional principles,  Mr.  Parnell  ought,  as  a  cabinet  colleague 
of  Mr.  Gladstone,  to  have  shared  the  responsibility  of  the 
English  statesman  for  the  first  Home  Rule  Bill.  But  Mr.  Par- 
nell's  power  and  popularity,  amongst  Irishmen  at  home  and  in 
America,  rested  upon  a  peculiar  basis.  He  could  not,  without 
forfeiting  his  position  as  Irish  leader,  become  a  servant  of  the 
Crown — at  least,  that  we  imagine  was  his  own  view,,  and 
that  of  his  chief  colleao-ues ;  and  it  is  certain  that  neither 
he  nor  they  could  have  accepted  office  without  bringing  to 
a  close  those  tactics  of  balancing  one  British  party  against 
the  other  on  which  they  rested  their  hopes.  But  at  the 
present  day  the  situation  is  entirely  changed.  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy  protests  the  thorough  loyalty  to  the  Crown  of 
himself  and  his  colleagues.  They  resent,  with  English 
Liberals,  every  imputation  of  a  leaning  towards  a  Separatist 
policy.  The  project  of  balancing  one  party  against  the 
other  has  been  wrecked  by  the  march  of  events.  Surely, 
long  before  another  '  History  of  Our  Own  Times  '  records 
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the  lapse  of  another  seventeen  years,  a  final  blow  will  have 
been  given  to  the  forming  of  parliamentary  groups  based 
upon  -what  one  of  the  Oxford  essayists  calls  '  Secondary 
'  Nationalities.'  In  accordance  with  patent  facts,  common 
sense  and  old  constitutional  theory  will  have  reasserted 
themselves,  and  once  more  a  Liberal  party  will  have  arisen 
in  Ireland  neither  ashamed  nor  unwilling  to  make  common 
cause  in  one  political  party  with  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen 
for  the  promotion  of  the  same  great  ends. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  general  movement  towards 
the  democratising  of  our  iiistitiitions,  and  to  the  tendency 
(temporar}',  as  we  believe  it)  to  introduce  the  *  secondary 
*  nationality '  as  the  basis  of  our  parliamentary  and  party 
organisation,  comes  probably  the  novel  treatment  of  the 
land  question.  An  entirely  new  departure  in  land  law 
reform  has  been  taken  since  1880,  and  taken  on  the  initiation 
at  least  of  the  Liberal  party.  Up  to  that  time  the  views 
of  advanced  Liberals  on  the  subject  had  been  those  of  Mr. 
John  Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  they  were  ably  and 
persistently  advocated,  with  full  party  authority,  by  writers 
such  as  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Kay,  in  the  very  orthodox  pub- 
lications of  the  Cobden  Club.  Abolish  the  law  of  primo- 
geniture as  both  impolitic  and  unjust ;  free  the  land  from 
the  restrictions  of  entail  and  settlement;  make  the  legal  pre- 
sumptions as  to  improvements  &.Q,.  in  favour  of  the  tenant, 
and  then  leave  land  to  the  ordinary  dealing  and  free  con- 
tract by  which  men  regulate  the  other  business  transactions 
of  their  lives.  This,  if  not  a  revolutionary  programme,  was 
one  founded  on  definite  principles.  In  the  trumpery 
llabbits  Bill  of  1880  free  contract  became,  for  the  first  time, 
a  word  of  reproach  amongst  Liberals,  and  in  the  following 
year,  a  time  of  storm  and  stress  in  Ireland,  Mr.  Gladstone 
formally  broke  with  the  old  political  economy  and  induced 
Parliament  to  accept,  as  the  great  basis  of  the  land  system 
of  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  periodic  State  valuation  of 
rents.  Introduced  by  the  Liberal  party,  the  system  has 
been  widely  extended  by  the  Conservatives,  and  legislation 
founded  on  a  similar  principle  has  been  introduced  into 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  We  discuss  elseAvhere  the  working 
in  Ireland  of  the  new  system,  and  we  need  do  no  more  than 
point  out  here  that  the  rents  fixed  by  the  State  for  fifteen 
years  had  to  be  revised  at  the  end  of  live,  and  tbat  no 
Irishman  to-day,  to  whatever  party  or  class  he  niay  belong, 
believes  that  under  the  present  system  unamended  the  busi- 
ness of  the  land  can  flourish. 
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The  Oxford  essayists  are  right  to  endeavour  to  found 
their  party  on  definite  political  principles.  They  declare  in 
their  preface  that  '  their  essays  are  dictated  by  the  convic- 
'  tion  that  there  has  been  of  late  too  much  neglect  of 
'  principle,  that  the  party  is  lost  in  detail,  and  that  it  is 
'  useless  to  put  before  the  country  long  programmes  and 
'  minute  schemes  of  particular  legislation.'  The  writers 
had  been  drawn  together  by  the  debates  of  the  Oxford 
Union  Society,  in  which  body  it  would  appear  that  during 
the  past  half-dozen  years  a  considerable  change  of  senti- 
ment has  becoDie  apparent.  It  seems  that  a  few  years  ago 
'  undergraduate  Oxford  tended  to  become  Tory  or  Socialist ; ' 
but  since  then,  owing  in  part  to  the  personal  influence,  the 
ability,  and  eloquence  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  late  scholar  of 
Balliol,  and  author  of  the  first  and  principal  essay  of  the 
collection,  the  socialistic  plague  has  been  arrested,  and  the 
editors  are  able  to  testify  to  the  rise  in  recent  years  of  '  an 
'  extraordinarily  strong  Liberal  movement  which  has  absorbed, 
'  with  one  or  two  remarkable  exceptions,  most  of  those  who 
'  care  for  political  discussions  or  debates.'  *  Outside  under- 
graduate Oxford,  however,  the  health  of  the  Liberal  party, 
as  Mr.  Belloc  admits,  is  less  satisfactory,  and  his  diagnosis 
of  the  disease  that  afflicts  it  deserves  careful  consideration. 
In  old  days,  he  tells  us,  the  minds  of  Liberals  were  filled 
'  with  a  certain  civic  ideal  upon  which  all  their  public  action 
*  was  based.'  It  was  held  with  deep  and  enthusiastic  con- 
viction. 

'  It  Avas  applicable  to  all  conditions  of  the  State  because  it  dealt 
with  the  most  fundamental  definitions  of  civic  rights  and  civic  duties. 
.  .  .  That  ideal  now  stands  in  the  greatest  peril.  .  .  .  The  need  of 
maintaining  the  central  idea,  already  sufficiently  obscured  by  a  mass  of 
irrelevant  excursions,  is  now  hardly  mentioned ;  its  most  important 
positive  applications  are  avoided  in  a  debate  that  is  lapsing  into  mere 
criticism,  and  that  criticism  largely  personal.  Conviction  itself  has 
been  a  great  deal  more  than  shaken  by  a  spirit  o£  compromise  which 
is  no  longer  the  statesmanlike  desire  to  preserve  unity  between  slightly 
varying  parts,  but  has  become  a  blind  attempt  to  find  something  in 
common  between  highly  differing  and  even  antagonistic  interests. 
For  compromise — which,  used  as  a  side-method,  is  a  condition  of 
political  success — becomes,  when  it  is  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  main 
principle,  tlie  immediate  cause  of  disintegration  and  failure. 

'  There  is  in  the  defeat  of  Liberalism  this  yet  graver  symptom. 
The  party  has  refused  or  been  unable  to  say  what  solution  it 
proposed  for  the  new  problems  which  new  conditions  have  produced.' 

*  Preface,  Essays  in  Liberalism. 
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Then  comes  the  prescription.  Liberals  must  revert  to  the 
old  civic  ideal. 

'  The  party  must  keep  clearly  before  itselE  and  before  the  electorate 
the  principles  that  gave  it  its  name  and  the  inheritance  of  which  it 
is  the  warden.  If  the  party  forgets  the  basis  of  its  political  history, 
neglects  the  opportunities  of  action,  or  attempts  to  abandon  some 
fundamental  attitude  in  politics  at  the  bidding  of  a  material  interest, 
it  will  disappear.' 

There  is,  in  short,  in  the  Liberal  party  a  lack  of  convic- 
tion, a  lack  of  enthusiasm,  and  an  inability  to  lead  ;  bnt 
these  deficiencies  may  all  be  cured  by  au  entlinsiastic  return 
to  first  principles.  In  order  to  explain  what  these  are  the 
essayist,  in  the  first  instance,  undertakes  the  easier  task  of 
telling  us  what  they  are  not.     '  We  have,  alien  to  us,  pro- 

*  bably  antagonistic  to  us,  a  dream  of  mere  conquest  apart 
'  from  honour,  and  of  the  glory  of  mere  empire,  separate 
'  from  self-respecting  power.'  In  short,  '  we '  are  not 
Jingoes. 

'  There  is,  again,  opposed  to  us  a  theory  in  economics  and  politics 
directly  the  contrary  of  our  own,  cutting  at  the  root  of  our  most 
obvious  principles  ;  and  it  is  growing  daily.  It  involves  an  attack 
upon  personal  production,  personal  accumulation,  and  conseqvient 
personal  possession — a  theory  which  makes  the  individual  and  all  the 
individual  virtues  of  small  account,  and  desires  to  emphasise  rather 
the  vague  qualities  of  a  State.' 

Thus  '  we  '  are  not  Socialists.  In  both  respects  Oxford 
Liberals  have  taken  up  a  strong  position.  The  worst  of  it 
is  that  in  the  party  point  of  view  it  is  hardly  a  very  secure 
one  against  rival  '  Tory '  statesmanship.  Mr.  Chamberlain, 
for  instance — nay.  Lord  Salisbury  himself — could  hardly  be 
restrained  from  sharing  the  enthusiasm  of  Mr.  Belloc  and 
his  friends  for  such  admirable  principles. 

To  fight  with  success  against  such  formidable  foes  as 
Jingoism  and  Socialism,  '  who  are,  after  all,  only  two  of  the 
'  parties  most  prominent  among  the  many  political  opponents 
'  of  Liberalism,'  Young  Oxford  sees  the  necessity  of  calling 
to  the  aid  of  the  Liberals  '  some  clear  and  abstract  principle 
'  clearly  understood  and  continually  applied.'  Liberal  leaders 
of  the  past  rested  their  whole  conduct  on  a  very  simple 
theory,  and  to  this  theory  modern  Liberals  must  recur,  and 
all  will  be  well.  It  is  fair  to  give  the  theory  in  the  actual 
words  of  the  essayist :  '  Generally  speaking,  it  was  of  this 

*  nature — that  no  association,  especially  no  association  of  a 
'  political  kind,  had  a  right  to  command  the  obedience  of 
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*  its  members  unless  those  members  each  had  a  part  in  the 
'  government  of  that  which  they  were  to  obey.'  Even  in 
industrial  and  religious  affairs  a  similar  principle,  if  not  laid 
down,  was  it  seems  regarded  by  old  Liberals  with  great 
sympath3^  '  Arbitrary  government,  mere  assertion  of  right 
'  in  the  place  of  proof,  these  were  the  objects  of  their  special 
'  and  continual  attack.'  But  this  conception  rested  upon 
another  old  Liberal  idea,  and  again  we  quote  Mr.  Bolloc's 
words  :-- 

'  There  ran  tlirou!^]i  tlio  Lilitrnl  projects  a  correspond iiit!;  (Icfiiiitinn 
of  llie  citizen  aa  a  political  unit.  And  it  was  a  definition  of  wliat 
should  be  much  more  than  o£  what  Vv^as — an  ideal  far  more  than  an 
assertion  of  existing  fact.  But  every  attempt  to  make  the  actual 
citizen  approach  more  nearly  to  that  ideal,  every  attempt  which  might 
make  his  material,  and  above  all  his  moral,  conditions  suited  to  such  a 
developement,  every  political  movement  which  was  likely  to  produce 
that  ideal  by  the  mere  fact  of  pre-supposing  it,  was  befriended  and 
ultimately  adopted  by  the  Liberal  party.' 

The  ideal  citizen  of  a  free  State  was  to  be  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  economic  and  political  independence, '  the  individual 
'  possessor  and  producer  of  wealth.'  He  was  to  exercise  the 
virtue  of  self-restraint. 

'  He  was,  again,  to  be  so  self-respecting  a  member  of  a  society, 
which  depended  upon  his  consent  (and  which  only  demanded  his 
obedience  on  condition  that  he  helped  to  frame  the  law),  that  he 
might  bo  counted  on  not  to  give  his  vote  upon  a  general  issue  for 
purposes  lower  than  those  of  the  common  good.' 

These  conceptions  of  the  State  and  of  the  citizen  were  the 
moving  springs,  we  are  told,  of  the  statesmen  who  carried 
Reform,  who  abolished  the  Corn  Laws,  and  '  who  crowned 
'  the  eftbrt  of  the  century  with  the  recognition  of  claims 
'  to  self-government  in  the  secondary  nationalities  of  the 
'  Empire.' 

We  hope  we  shall  not  come  under  the  reproach  of  Mr. 
Belloc,  along  '  with  the  vulgar  ignorant  of  English  history, 

*  who  call  un-English  propositions  so  abstract,'  for  endea- 
vouring to  make  out  in  what  practical  iashion  he  proposes 
that  the  Liberal  party  should  apply  its  principles  and  realise 
its  conceptions.  Home  Rule,  we  arc  told,  is  founded  on  them. 
Why  then  did  the  '  Early  Fathers '  of  the  Liberal  party,  to  whoso 
enthusiasm  we  are  invited  to  recur,  invariably  repudiate  it  P 
'  The  stimulating  discussions  of  the  Palmerston  and  Russell 
'  Clubs '  appear  to  bring  Young  Oxford  into  direct  hostility 
not  only  to  the  principles  of  Palmerston  and  Russell,  but  to 
those  of  Cobden  and  of  Bright.      Democratic  measures  of 
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representative  reform  may  truly  be  regarded  as  a  carrying  out 
to  some  extent  of  Mr.  Belloc's  propositions.  But  then,  as 
we  have  seen,  democratic  reform  has  not  of  late  years  been 
a  monopoly  of  the  Liberal  party.  And  at  the  present 
moment  how  do  the  propositions  serve  us  in  any  degree  on 
that  subject  as  a  party  test  ?  Does  the  Liberal  party  and 
does  Mr.  Belloc  frankly  apply  the  principle  that  all  voters 
should  be  equal  and  that  all  citizens  should  be  voters? 
Obedience  is  claimed  from  all  citizens  ;  all  citizens  then 
should  be  asked  to  frame  the  law.  This  is  the  conception, 
but  for  the  moment  let  us  be  vulgar  and  practical.  Is  the 
Liberal  party  in  favour  of  the  enfranchisement  of  women  ? 
Is  it  in  favour  of  equal  electoral  districts,  so  that  an  equal 
number  of  electors,  whether  in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
may  have  equal  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons '? 

*  One  man  one  vote,'  for  which  a  good  word  is  said,  is  a  sad 
come-down  in  practice  from  those  principles  for  which. 
Liberal  enthusiasm  is  claimed.  '  Every  man  one  vote ' — or, 
rather,  '  every  person  one  vote  ' — and  *  equal  electorate  dis- 

*  tricts/  are  the  true  translations  into  practice  of  Mr.  Belloc's 
theory ;  but  that  is  a  policy  which  no  Liberal  statesman 
publicly  advocates. 

We  learn  that  in  the  late  attack  upon  the  House  of  Lords 
Liberals  were  very  foolish  to  allow  what  seem  to  most 
Englishmen  the  merits  of  the  case  to  come  into  the  con- 
troversy at  all.  The  Early  Fathers  would  have  concentrated 
their  whole  attention  on 

*  the  abstract  right  of  the  House  of  Lords  to  pose  as  a  referendum. 
They  would,  and  they  would  justly,  have  excluded  as  irrelevant  all 
arguments  based  upon  the  circumstance  that  for  the  moment  the  will 
of  the  House  of  Lords  jumped  with  the  will  of  the  nation  ;  they  Avould 
have  insisted  upon  the  point  of  view  that  authority  for  action  must 
first  be  shown  before  the  action,  good  or  bad,  can  be  approved  of.' 

This  language  hardly  strikes  us,  we  confess,  as  breathing 
the  spirit  of  Lord  Grey,  Lord  Palmerston,  or  Lord  Russell. 
Liberals  should  have  enthusiastically  denounced  '  the  iniquity 

*  of  the  veto  power,'  keeping  out  of  all  entanglements  about 
the  merits,  and  they  should  have  been  ready  with  some 
constructive  scheme  of  reform  to  offer  as  a  substitute,  which 
party  discipline  would  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  through, 
whatever  the  nature  of  the  scheme  might  be.  It  is  not  in 
this  fashion  that  great  constitutional  reforms  have  hitherto 
been  accomplished  by  Englishmen. 

With  regard  to  the  land,  Young  Oxford  is  partial  to  the 
creation  of  a  peasant  proprietary,  and,  iu  order  to  produce 
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it,  Avould  abolish  the  old  restrictions  of  settlement  and  entail 
and  the  law  as  to  primogeniture,  would  cheapen  land  transfer, 
and  would  leave  it  to  the  general  desire  for  land  amongst 
the  people  and  to  free  trade  between  vendors  and  purchasers 
to  recreate  the  old  class  of  yeomen.  To  be  able  to  sell  his 
land  in  small  portions  for  a  good  price,  without  leaving  a 
large  proportion  of  its  price  in  the  hands  of  middlemen,  is 
a  less  terrifjing  prospect  to  the  ordinary  landlord  than  Mr. 
Belloc  supposes.  Much  remains  to  be  done  in  the  direction 
desired,  though  a  good  deal  has  already  been  accomplished 
in  that  direction.  At  the  present  time,  if  there  is  little  traffic 
in  the  land  market,  it  is  not  because  vendors  are  unable  to  sell, 
but  because  purchasers  are  unwilling  to  buy.  Surely  some 
notice  should  have  been  taken  of  the  very  considerable  scale 
upon  which  in  Ireland,  at  the  expense  of  the  credit  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  many  thousand  peasant  proprietors  have 
been  created — a  policy  advocated  originally  by  Mr.  John 
Stuart  Mill  and  Mr.  Bright,  and  of  late  years  owing  its 
principal  extension  to  Lord  Ashbourne  and  Mr.  Balfour. 
Whether,  with  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  land,  a  peasant 
proprietary  would  grow  up  in  England  is  extremely  doubtful. 
Soil,  climate,  inclination  of  the  people  and  their  economic 
condition  have  to  be  considered.  We  feel  pretty  sure,  how- 
ever, that  no  political  party  in  the  State  views  with  jealous 
eyes  the  prospect  of  restoring  a  yeoman  class  to  our  English 
counties ;  and  in  the  meantime  Liberals  will  no  doubt  help 
Conservatives  to  diminish  those  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
land  which  necessarily  lessen  the  desire  of  the  poor  man  to 
2)ossess  it. 

On  the  whole,  we  cannot  think  that  the  object  of  the  Oxford 
essayists  has  been  attained.  That  object  appears  to  be  to 
enunciate  a  set  of  conceptions  or  principles  which  should 
distinguish  Liberals  as  forming  a  political  party  from  other 
parties  in  the  State.  Now  it  is  eminently  satisfactory  to  be  told 
that  the  younger  generation  of  Liberals  founds  its  faith  on  the 
independence  of  the  individual  citizen ;  that  its  leanings  are 
against  what  has  been  called  grandmotherly  legislation ;  that 
it  deprecates  all  attacks  upon  the  system  of  private  owner- 
ship of  land  or  goods  ;  that  it  is  strongly  for  Free-trade  ;  that 
it  detests  the  *  Jingo  *  spirit  as  much  as  it  despises  the  want 
of  spirit  of  the  *  Little  Englander.*  It  thinks  the  principle 
of  graduation  for  the  purposes  of  taxation  right  enough  if 
not  carried  so  far  as  to  discourage  a  healthy  spirit  of  thrift 
and  accumulation.  It  is  in  favour  of  Home  Rule,  of  course  ; 
but  it  thinks  that  question  is  not  at  present  *  a  burning  one.' 
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It  has,  indeed,  so  much  sympathy  with  '  nationality  '  that 
we  much  doubt  Avhether  even  British  nationality — the 
nationality  of  the  United  Kingdom — will  be  sacrificed  with  its 
complete  approval  in  order  to  build  up  one  or  more  '  secon- 
dary nationalities  '  out  of  its  fragments.  If  the  essayists  are 
determined,  as  they  say,  to  make  Ireland  '  a  nation,'  it  is 
evidently  to  be  very  '  secondary '  indeed — rather  what  else- 
where would  be  called  '  a  province '  or  '  a  state.'  In  the 
essay  on  '  Liberalism  and  Labour '  we  find  much  orthodox 
doctrine  on  the  gulf  that  separates  the  Liberal  and  the  Social- 
istic view  of  the  Labour  problem.  Mr.  Asquithin  1893—1,  it 
seems,  exactly  hit  the  Liberal  mark  in  his  speeches  on  the 
Employers'  Liability  Bill  of  that  year ;  and  we  are  not  at 
all   sure   that   recent   events   have   not    shown   the    '  Tory 

*  Government '  to  be  too  *  advanced '  in  this  subject  for  the 
Liberal  principles  of  our  Oxford  essayists.  Those  principles 
would  certainly  see?w  to  condemn  as  illiberal  the  proposed  Eight 
Hours  Miners  Bill ;  but  this  is  not  done  specifically,  and  at 
times  Liberal  doctrine  is  run  so  very  fine  that  we  had  ourselves 
better  avoid  the  danger  of  making  an  unauthorised  application 
of  it.  We  gather  that  they  hold  the  House  of  Lords  to  be 
Avithout  authority  even  to  delay  measures  in  order  to  make 
sure  that  they  are  supported  hj  the  approval  of  the  elec- 
torate ;  but  they  look  for  some  substitute — we  suspect,  to  the 
doctrinaire  notion  of  a  popular  referendum.  About  dises- 
tablishment we  hear  nothing  at  all,  nor  about  pensions  for 
the  aged  poor  or  for  members  of  Parliament,  nor  of  the 
sacredness  of  national  economy.  The  Local  Veto  Bill  of  Sir 
William  Harcourt  apparently  did  no  violence  to  Liberal  doc- 
trines, but  Liberals,  we  are  told,  did  not  argue  it  before  the 
electorate  with  any  zeal,  or  with  much  comprehension  of 
its  merits.*  A  Liberal  statesman,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Justin 
McCarthy,  when  asked  if  that  measure  might  not  have  been 
postponed  for  five  years,  said,  'Yes,  for  five-and-twenty 
'  years  ;  and  by  that  time  we  should  probably  find  that  we 
'  did  not  need  any  such  measure  at  all.'  f  Thus  the  Local 
Veto  Bill,  it  is  hardly  unfair  to  say,  may  go  into  the  same 
category  as   Home   Rule  and   Disestablishment — as   not  a 

*  burning  question.'  It  is  not,  we  know,  the  object  of  the 
essays  to  declare  for  or  against  particular  bills,  but  to  de- 
scribe the  general  doctrine  out  of  which  specific  measures 
should    spring.     Nevertheless   that   '  vulgar  '   creature   the 

*  Essays  in  Liberalism,  p.  106. 

t  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  p.  390. 
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practical  man  wislies  to  know  what  all  these  fine-spun 
doctrines  come  to ;  and  it  is  out  of  consideration  for 
his  point  of  view,  rather  than  from  any  desire  of  controversy 
with  the  essayists,  that  we  occasionally  condescend  upon 
particulars. 

Indeed,  in  many  respects  we  have  no  controversy  to  wage 
with  the  principles  professed.  With  the  essayists  we  are 
for  Free-trade ;  with  them  we  believe  in  the  institution  of 
private  property  ;  we  are  not,  we  trust,  either  Jingo  or 
Little  Englander  in  sympathy.*  We  wish  for  free  trade  in 
land,  and  we  should  welcome  the  resurrection  of  a  yeoman 
class  and  a  peasant  proprietary,  and  only  hope  the  new 
owners  would  not,  like  their  confreres  in  other  countries^ 
make  Free-trade  impossible.  But  do  not  our  essayists  see 
that  what  they  historically  and  correctly  call  '  Liberal  prin- 
'  ciples  '  have  spread,  in  the  present  day,  far  beyond  the 
somewhat  narrow  limits  of  the  party  to  which  they  choose 
to  confine  the  old  name ;  and  hence  that  it  is  impossible 
any  longer  to  make  a  real  division  in  party  politics  out  of 
doctrines  which  are  in  great  measure  common  ground  ? 
However  painful  it  ma}'-  be  to  us  to  believe,  for  instance, 
that  a  Tory  may  be  a  Free-trader — nay,  may  be  sometimes 
a  Democrat — and  be  actually  willing  to  free  land  from 
entail  and  settlement,  we  are  forced  to  recognise  facts  '  as 
'  chiels  that  winna  ding ; '  for  without  doubt  (to  use  Lord 
Nelson's  phrase)  '  such  things  are !  '  The  essayists  are  in 
search  of  a  creed.  Now,  before  and  since  St.  Athanasius, 
creeds  have  been  framed  quite  as  much  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  heretics  as  of  including  true  believers.  Upon 
whom  does  the  Oxford  anathema  fall?  The  most  terrible 
consequences  may  result  from  any  want  of  precision  in 
defining  doctrine.  The  wrong  people  may  be  saved  !  We 
have  to  distinguish,  for  instance,  in  foreign  politics  between 
Lord  Salisbury  and  Lord  Rosebery,  in  domestic  politics  be- 
tween Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley  and  Mr.  Campbell  Banner- 
man,  between  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  and  Mr.  Fov/ler. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  are,  of  course, 
far  worse  than  if  they  had  been  merely  born  wicked — 
nothing  can  save  them;  but  really  when  we  think  only  of 
doctrine,  there   is  a  danger  lest  the  rank  and  file  of  the 

*  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  whilst  the  essayists  rightly  re- 
monstrate against  the  constt^nt  '  vituperation  of  Manchesterianism,' 
now  so  common,  one  of  them  advocates  the  introduction  of  military 
conscription.      Poor  Mr.  Cobden  !      (Essays  iu  Liberalism,  p.  159.) 
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Unionist  party  should  in  matter  of  orthodoxy  run  the  true 
Church  itself  very  close. 

Our  Oxford  friends  arc  behind  the  age.  You  cannot 
again  create  the  old  battlegrounds  of  the  past  and  give  new 
life  to  the  old  war  cries.  The  democratic  wave  has  swept 
not  over  one  only  but  over  both  parties  in  the  State  ;  and  it 
is  no  longer  possible  for  an}'  great  political  combination  to 
entrench  itself  behind  privilege,  and  to  rely  as  its  main 
strength  on  class  prejudice.  The  talk  about  Protection  is 
unreal.  For  the  moment  there  is  no  burning  question ; 
Home  Rule  having  burnt  itself  out.  But  this  will  not  last, 
and  it  remains  for  the  present  predominating  party  in  a 
quiet  time  to  forward  practical,  useful  work,  of  which  there 
is  much  to  be  done  in  every  direction. 

In  this  ban*en  time  English  Liberal  statesmen  are  doing 
their  very  best  to  fan  Scotcli  and  Welsh  '  particularism ' 
into  a  flame.  But  they  are  many  generations  too  late. 
Scottish  patriotism  will  always  cheer  at  the  moment  what 
sounds  like  the  exaltation  of  Scottish  sentiment.  That  the 
English  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Scottish  affairs 
involves,  of  course,  the  counter  proposition  that  Scotsmen 
have  nothing  to  do  with  English  affairs.  All  this  talk  may 
come  easily  enough  to  English  candidates  on  Scotch  plat- 
forms. Nevertheless,  it  will  be  no  easy  task  to  convince 
the  average  Scotsman,  at  this  time  of  day,  that  it  is  of  no 
importance  to  him  or  to  Scotland  how  England  is  governed ! 
He  has  no  intention  of  being  cut  off  politically  from  taking 
concern  in  the  chief  domestic  concerns  of  Great  Britain,  or 
of  allowing  his  country  to  be  relegated,  in  fact,  amidst  a 
shower  of  fine  phrases  about  Scottish  nationality,  to  the 
condition  of  a  province.  When,  once  more,  some  strong 
political  feeling  stirs  the  heart  of  the  British  people,  it  will 
be  seen  how  little  depth  there  is  in  all  this  passing  platform 
talk. 

For  the  most  part  we  have  little  fault  to  find  with  the 
Oxford  principles.  The  strong  party  feelings  of  the  essayists, 
no  doubt,  have  led  them  into  occasional  exaggerations  and 
absurdities ;  *  but,  apart  from  these,  there  is  much,  both  of 


*  Tlnzs  Mr.  Phillimore,  in  his  essay  on  'Liberalism  in  Outward 
Kelations,'  writes  as  follows  : — -'  The  Conservative  Party  have  fore- 
seen the  possibility  of  a  public  opinion  being  cast  and  trained  to  bear 
on  external  (juestions ;  and  probably  no  other  cause  (excepting  the 
adaptive  appetite  of  place-hunting)  has  been  more  efficient  for  the 
incorporation   of   clipped   Liberalism  in   the   Tory   programme  than 
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high  tone  and  good  sense,  in  their  disquisitions.  The 
*  principles,'  indeed,  do  not  serve  as  a  party  creed  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  other  parties ;  nor  will  they  serve  as  a 
compass  by  which  to  steer  the  ship  of  State  through  poli- 
tical storms,  whether  foreign  or  domestic.  The  deepest 
political  difference  to  which  they  refer  turns  on  the 
Socialistic  ideal,  and  here  they  are  on  the  side  of  the 
vast  majority  of  Conservatives,  against  the  Socialists.  The 
Independent  Labour  Party  gets  less  than  justice  at  their 
hands.  Indeed,  occasionally  the  essayists  are  almost  over- 
anxious to  keep  exact  step  with  those  High  Priests  of 
Liberalism,  Mr.  Asquith  and  Mr.  Morley.  Where  they  are 
least  orthodox  they  are  most  interesting ;  and  we  cannot 
help  rather  regretting  it,  if  at  the  Oxford  Union  the  political 
battle  is  no  longer  joined  frankly  on  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  Socialism,  but  on  a  field  selected  with  a  skill  and  care 
which  would  have  done  credit  to  the  party  Whips. 

No  one  can  foresee  what  will  be  the  dividing  line  between 
the  Parties  of  the  Future.  The  present  disorganised  and 
fragmentary  condition  of  the  Opposition  cannot  last  for 
ever.  But  it  will  not  recover  either  strength  or  credit  by 
the  mere  appeal  to  old  watchwords  which  have  had  their 
day.  The  essayists  think  too  much  of  old  party  names,  too 
little  of  the  history  of  our  own  times.  We  are,  however, 
happy  to  find  that  there  is  nothing  in  this  last  announce- 
ment of  *  Liberal '  doctrine  to  prevent  the  '  Liberal  Party  ' 
from  cordially  co-operating  in  practical  work  with  their 
Unionist  opponents. 

the  hope  that  by  fully  distracting  the  people  "with  local  government 
and  parochial  concerns  they  will  be  able  still  to  prey  securely  on  the 
direction  of  foreign  policy,  that  choice  last  preserve  for  administration 
practised  as  a  sport.'     (Essay  in  Liberalism,  p.  139.) 
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Tn  an  unguarded  moment  one  of  tlie  leaders  of  the  Con- 
servative  party  in  Prussia  once  exclaimed  in  angry 
protest  against  certain  liberal  tendencies  of  whicli  the 
Crown  was  then  suspected :  '  Yes,  the  King  is  absolute,  so 
'  Ions:  as  he  does  what  we  want.'  In  like  manner  Prince 
Bismarck  on  one  occasion  tersely  summed  up  his  own  view 
of  parliamentary  institutions  in  Germany :  '  They  are 
'  excellent  and  most  useful,  so  long  as  there  is  a  strong 
*  minister  to  bend  them  to  his  will.' 

These  two  utterances  contain  in  a  nutshell  the  clue  to 
the  real  significance   of  the    strange  internal   struggle   of 
which  the  recent  rejection  by  so  docile  an  assembly  as  the 
Prussian  Diet  of  the  Government  Bill  for  the  Amendment 
of  the  Law  of  Association  marks  a  new  and,  to  all  appear- 
ances, exceptionally  acute   phase.     Although   only  a  faint 
and   perjjlexing   echo   of   this    struggle   from  time  to  time 
reaches  the  outer  world  in  the  fierce  controversies  of  the 
German  press,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Imperial  Diet  or  of 
the    Prussian   Legislature,    in   the    sudden    dismissal    of  a 
minister,  or  in  some  other  equally  abrupt  manifestation  of 
the  Emperor's  frame  of  mind,  the  issues  which  it  involves  for 
the  future  of  Germany,  and,  perhaps,  even  for  the  peace  of  the 
world,  are  sufficiently  momentous  to  deserve  closer  atten- 
tion.   The  struggle  itself  is  by  no  means  a  new  one.     It  has 
been  going  on  intermittently,  and  more  or  less  openly,  ever 
since  the  foundation  of  the  new  German  Empire  at  Versailles, 
and  in  a  different  shape  even  long  before  that.     The  first 
great  outburst  of  German  national  patriotism  in  the  Wars 
of  Liberation  of  1813-14,  sterilised  by  the  long  gloom  of 
subsequent    reaction    under  the    Metternich    regime,    the 
revolutionarv  convulsions  of  1848-49,  the  refusal  of  the  King 
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of  Prussia  to  accept  tlie  Imperial  crown  from  the  democratic 
hands  of  the  Frankfort  ParUament,  the  humiliation  of 
Olmiitz,  the  four  years'  constitutional  conflict  between 
Bismarck  and  the  Prussian  Diet  which  preceded  the  over- 
throw of  Austria  and  the  -unification  of  Germany  under  the 
military  hegemony  of  Prussia,  were  only  so  many  incidents 
in  the  same  struggle  which  is  still  being  waged  in  a  m.odified 
form  between  medieeval  and  modern  Germany,  between  the 
stern,  masterful  spirit  of  military  feudalism  and  monarchical 
absolutism  and  the  modern  conceptions  of  liberty,  individual 
rights,  equality  before  the  law  and  representative  Govern- 
ment. 

The  statesmanship  of  Bismarck  and  the  strategy  of  Moltke 
seemed  for  a  time  to  have  reasserted  the  supremacy  of  the 
former  with  the  triumph  of  Prussia.  But  the  triumph  was 
more  apparent  than  real.  The  strong  arm  of  Prussia 
erected  the  massive  structure  which  took  shape  in  the  new 
German  Empire,  but  the  new  Empire  was  no  longer  Prussia, 
but  all  Germany,  and  the  spirit  which  it  housed  was  no 
longer  solely  the  old  imperious  spirit  of  feudal  Prussia,  but 
the  young  critical  spirit  of  modern  Germany.  The  annexa- 
tions of  1866  had  already  disturbed  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  Prussian  Monarchy,  though  they  had,  on  the  other  hand, 
assured  its  preponderancy  in  the  new  North  German  Con- 
federation ;  and  when  the  Main  was  bridged  by  the  Treaties 
of  Versailles  the  South  German  States  imported  into  the 
new  German  Empire  a  variety  of  influences  all  more  or  less 
antagonistic  to  Prussian  ascendency.  Mihtarism,  supreme 
in  Prussia,  was  essentially  repugnant  to  many  of  the  non- 
Prussian  States.  Prussia,  in  spite  of  a  large  Roman  Catholic 
population  in  her  Rhenish  and  Polish  provinces,  had  always 
been  a  pre-eminently  Protestant  State,  so  long  as  her  centre 
of  political  stability  was  firmly  set  in  the  old  possessions  of 
the  Electors  of  Brandenburg.  But  in  the  new  German 
Empire,  not  only  is  one-third  of  the  whole  population 
Roman  Catholic,  but  several  of  the  reigning  dynasties  pro- 
fess the  Roman  Catholic  faith ;  and  Bavaria,  the  second 
State  next  to  Prussia,  is  Roman  Catholic  to  the  backbone. 
As  Bismarck  soon  discovered  to  his  cost,  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  is  a  force  in  the  German  Empire  which 
can  neither  be  ignored  nor  suppressed.  In  Prussia  the 
divine  right  of  kings  had  always  overshadowed  in  practice 
the  constitutional  theories  and  parliamentary  compromises 
to  which  the  Crown  had  from  time  to  time  yielded  a  half- 
hearted assent.     But  even  in  Prussia  liberal  ideas  had  been 
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scotched,  but  not  killed  ;  and  in  many  of  the  other  German 
States,  more  especially  in  South  Germany,  a  liberal  and  even 
democratic  spirit  was  abroad,  to  which  the  portals  of  the 
German  Empire  were  flung-  wide  open  when  the  Imperial 
Diet  was  constituted  on  a  basis  of  manhood  suflfrao-e. 

But  more  potent  and  far-reaching  than  any  of  these 
changes  has  been  the  economic  revolution  which  Germany 
has  undergone  within  the  last  thirty  years,  for  it  has  intro- 
duced new  forces  which  have  completely  transformed  the 
conditions  of  the  old  struggle.  The  semi-feudal  Prussia  of 
before  180G  was  an  essentially  agricultural  State,  in  which 
tlie  modern  forces  of  industry,  commerce,  and  finance  had 
scarcely  any  part.  To-day  they  are  the  predominant  forces 
in  the  Prussian  Monarchy  itself,  since  Hanover,  Cassel, 
Nassau,  Frankfort,  «S:c.,  were  added  in  1860  to  the  great 
manufacturing  and  mining  centres  of  Westphalia  and  the 
Rhine  Provinces ;  and  the  German  Empire  as  a  whole,  with 
Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  Baden, 
Hesse,  Alsace,  the  Thuringian  Principalities,  and  the  free 
cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Liibeck,  has  become  unques- 
tionably an  industrial  and  commercial  State  of  the  first  rank, 
in  which  agricultural  interests  are  inevitably  relegated  to 
the  second  place.  No  city  reflects  this  marvellous  change 
more  strikingly  than  the  capital  of  the  Empire.  Berlin, 
thirty  years  ago  a  modest  '  Residenz-Stadt '  of  proverbial 
poverty  and  unassuming  provincialism,  is  now,  perhaps,  the 
most  intensely  modern  of  European  capitals,  as  well  as  one 
of  the  most  important  financial  centres  on  the  Continent, 
and  side  by  side  with  its  military  supremacy  it  parades  its 
new-born  Avealth  with  all  the  vulgar  ostentation  of  an 
empire-city  in  the  Western  States  of  America. 

Thus  to  the  struggle  between  moral  and  intellectual  forces 
has  been  superadded  the  fierce  conflict  of  material  interests, 
all  the  fiercer,  indeed,  in  that  the  lines  of  cleavage  between 
them  are  to  a  great  extent  identical.  In  Pi-ussia,  and,  in  a 
lesser  degree,  in  many  of  the  other  German  States,  the  ruling 
class,  military  and  bureaucratic,  has  always  been  recruited 
almost  exclusiv^ely  amongst  the  landowning  nobility  and 
squirearchy.  Half  the  officers  of  the  German  army  are,  it 
is  true,  at  present  of  bourgeois  origin,  and  plenty  of  bourgeois 
names  may  be  found  among  the  officials  of  the  State,  and 
even  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  public  service.  But  as  a 
rule  these  bourgeois  elements  are  speedily  assimilated  by 
their  surroundings,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation 
alone  must  bid  them  throw  in  their  lot  with  those  upon 
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whom  their  advancement  depends.  It  may  still  be  said 
with  almost  absolute  truth  that  the  State  in  Prussia  begins 
at  the  Landrath  and  the  Lieutenant.  The  commercial  and 
industrial  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  stand  as  a  whole 
entirely  outside  the  pale  of  the  official  oligarchy,  and  in  so 
far  as  the  latter  identifies  itself  with  the  protection  of 
agrarian  interests,  in  almost  open  antagonism  to  it  on 
economic  as  well  as  on  political  grounds.  For  though  the  rapid 
developement  of  German  trade  and  industry,  and  the  many 
outward  signs  which  indicate  a  higher  standard  of  comfort, 
and  even  of  luxury,  bear  ample  witness  to  the  transformation 
of  economic  conditions  in  the  German  Empire,  its  prosperity 
is  still  rather  relative  than  positive. 

Indeed   Germany,  though   no  longer  a   poverty-stricken 
country,   is  still  far  from  being  a  wealthy  one.     In  order 
not  to  overburden  the  subject  with  statistics,  we  shall  con- 
fine our   observations  on  this  head  mainly  to  Prussia,  the 
most  important  State  of  the  Empire,  and  one  which  may 
fairly   be   taken   as  a  standard   for   the   rest,  the  extreme 
depression  of  agriculture  in  the  eastern  provinces  balancing 
the  exceptional  developement  of  industrial  activity  and  the 
large  mineral  resources  peculiar  to  her  western  provinces. 
The   graduated  income-tax    and    property-tax   in   Prussia, 
moreover,  afford  an  excellent  gauge  for  the  distribution  of 
national  wealth.     The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  is  that, 
whereas  in  England  no  income-tax  is  levied  on  incomes  of 
less  than  160Z.,  in  Prussia  the  limit  of  exemption  is  drawn 
at  incomes  of  less  than  45?.,  although  the  poorer  classes  have 
to  bear  in  addition  their  share  of  the  heavy  burden  of  indi- 
rect taxation  for  Imperial  purposes.     Yet  even  with  this  low 
limit  of  exemption,  only  8*46  per  cent,  of  the  population  are 
income-tax  payers,  over  91  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Prussia  having  to  live  on  less  than  45 L  per  annum.     If  the 
income-tax  limit  were  drawn  in  Prussia  at  the  same  figures 
as  in  England,  i.e.  at  160?.,  the  proportion  of  income-tax 
payers  to  the  population  would  be  under  1  per  cent.,  incomes 
between  45?.  and   150?.  forming   over   87   per   cent,  of  all 
taxable  incomes.     The  next  class,  consisting  of  incomes  be- 
tween 150?.  and  300?.,  comprises  another  8  per  cent,  of  all 
taxable  incomes,  and  the  next  again,  300?.  to  475?.,  another 
2  per  cent.     Incomes  of  over  475?.  are  therefore  confined  to 
1  in  every  550  of  the  population,  and,  out  of  a  total  popu- 
lation of  32,000,000,  some  37,000  individuals,  all  told,  with 
incomes  of  over  1,525?.,  represent  relative  affluence,  and  a  bare 
hundred  of  these,  with  incomes  of  over  25,000?.,  very  consider- 
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able  wealth.  Similar  results  are  shown  by  the  property-tax 
leviable  on  real  and  personal  property  of  over  ;i()0/.  capital 
value.  Only  S-7'2  per  cent,  of  the  population  possess  property 
to  the  taxable  amount,  and  of  these  almost  exactly  one-half 
belong  to  the  lowest  category,  viz.  property  of  between  oO(>/. 
and  1,000/.  value,  and  in  the  three  highest  categories, 
with  property  to  the  value  of  25,O00/.  to  50,000/.,  50,000/.  to 
100,000/.,  and  over  100,000/.,  are  to  be  found  only  0-71,  0-29, 
and  0-15  per  cent,  respectively  of  the  aggregate  property-tax 
payers.  In  other  words,  only  some  14,000  individuals  out 
of  a  total  population  of  32,000,000  possess  property  of  over 
25,000/.  value.  The  distribution  of  both  income-tax  and 
property-tax  in  the  urban  and  rural  districts  respectively 
proves  conclusively  that  even  in  Prussia  the  centre  of  fiscal 
stability  has  been  shifted  entirely  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  and  that  the  real  sources  of  national  wealth  are  to 
be  found  no  longer  in  agriculture  but  in  commerce  and 
industry.  In  the  lowest  category  of  income-tax  payers 
(45/.  to  150/.  income)  the  proportion  of  urban  to  rural  tax- 
payers is  as  3  to  2,  and  in  the  higher  categories 
the  relative  proportion  increases  progressively  until,  for 
incomes  of  over  475/.,  it  reaches  5  to  1.  The  aggregate 
capital  value  of  property  liable  to  the  property-tax  is 
estimated  at  2,133,050,358/.,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which 
represent  urban  or  industrial  and  a  little  more  than  one- 
fourth  rural  property.  But  to  thoroughly  grasp  the 
straits  to  which  landed  property  is  reduced,  one  must  turn 
to  the  statistics  of  land  mortgage.  Landed  property  valued  at 
484,693,190/.  is  mortgaged  to  the  amount  of  172,093,310/., 
i.e.  to  over  35  per  cent,  of  its  value,  and  in  the  purely 
agricultural  regions  of  Prussia,  Pomerania,  Posen,  and 
the  two  provinces  of  East  and  West  Prussia,  mortgages 
exceed  on  an  average  50  per  cent,  of  the  valuation,  reach- 
ing in  the  Bromberg  district  a  maximum  of  57  per  cent. 
Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  rapid  developement  of  com- 
merce and  industry  in  the  German  Empire  has  hitherto 
enriched  the  country  to  the  extent  often  hastily  assumed. 
German  imports  have  risen  from  28,142,803  tons  in  1890 
to  36,410,257  tons  in  1896,  with  an  aggregate  value  of 
204,350,000/.  and  227,900,000/.  respectively,  and  German 
exports  have  risen  in  the  same  period  from  19,365,081  tons 
to  25,719,876  tons.  But  the  aggregate  value  of  exports  has 
only  risen  from  170,475,000/.  to  187,690,000/.  So  that  the 
balance  of  trade  against  Germany  has  actually  increased 
during  the  last  seven  years  from  33,875,000/.  to  40,210,000/. 
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A  considerable  amount  of  German  capital  is  undoubtedly 
invested  abroad,  and  especially  in  Kussian,  Italian,  Austrian, 
Greek,  Mexican,  and  other  foreign  Government  securities. 
Bat  it  is  very  doubtful  whether,  considering  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  Prussian  returns  the  aggregate  income  derived 
in  the  German  Empire  from  funded  property  can  barely 
amount  to  80,000,000Z.,  the  total  amount  of  German  capital 
invested  abroad  yields  anything  like  the  40,000,000^. 
required  to  compensate  the  adverse  balance  of  foreign 
trade.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  also  that  no  small 
portion  of  the  foreign  trade  is  artificially  sustained  by  a 
costly  system  of  bounties  and  premiums ;  the  sugar  industry, 
for  instance,  with  its  enormous  export  trade,  alone  costing 
the  German  taxpayer  over  5,000,OOOL  per  annum.  All  is 
not  gold  that  glitters,  and  brilliant  as  have  been  the 
achievements  of  German  commercial  and  industrial  enter- 
prise, the  goal  of  assured  prosperity  has  not  yet  been 
reached,  and  might,  possibly,  never  be  reached  if  the 
agrarian  influences  were  to  prevail  which  underlie  the 
political  programme  of  Prussian  Conservatism. 

That  every  extreme  form  of  Conservatism,  coupled  with 
agrarianism,  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  Prussia,  or, 
rather,  to  the  eastern  half  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy, 
ix.  to  the  cradle  of  the  dynasty,  is  one  of  the  most  signi- 
ficant and  dangerous  features  of  the  situation ;  for  it 
tends  to  identify  the  rulers  of  Prussia  with  a  reactionary 
movement  against  which  are  arrayed  all  over  the  Empire, 
as  we  have  just  shown,  on  economic  grounds,  because  it 
represents  the  excessive  protection  of  agricultural  interests, 
all  the  trading  and  industrial  classes ;  on  political  grounds, 
because  it  represents  a  return  to  absolutist  traditions,  the 
educated  and  liberal  middle-classes  with  a  leaning  towards 
constitutional  government ;  on  intellectual  grounds,  because 
it  represents  obscurantism,  a  considerable  section,  at  least, 
of  the  professional  and  learned  classes  ;  on  religious  grounds, 
because  Bismarck's  disastrous  '  Kulturkampf '  identified 
Prussian  ascendency  with  the  persecution  of  the  Koraan 
Catholic  Church,  the  whole  Eoman  Catholic  population, 
without  distinction  of  class  or  race  affinities;  on  particu- 
larist  grounds,  because  it  is  indissolubly  connected  with 
the  hegemony  of  Prussia,  all  the  disaffected  elements  in 
Hanover,  Holstein,  Poland,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  South 
German  States,  that  are  not  yet,  or  are  only  partially, 
reconciled  to  the  unification  of  Germany  under  a  Hohen- 
zollern   sceptre ;  and,  lastly,  on    a  variety  of  grounds   to  o 
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obvious  to  require  enumeration,  but  mainly  because  it 
represents  to  them  the  drill-sergeant  and  the  policeman, 
the  democratic  and  socialistic  masses.  Nor  from  this 
muster-roll  of  hostile  forces  should  we  omit  the  Jews, 
whose  subtle  and  ubiquitous  influence  pervades  every  branch 
of  literature,  and  especially  the  press  and  the  drama,  and 
the  whole  artistic  world,  as  well  as  the  world  of  finance 
and  commerce. 

All  such  generalisations  as  the  above  must  of  course  be 
subject  to  exceptions.  Conservative  tendencies  prevail 
among  most  of  the  German  Princes,  if  only  from  dynastic 
considerations,  though  some  of  them  are  men  of  personally 
moderate  views  and  by  no  means  enthusiastic  admirers  of 
Prussian  ideals.  The  essentially  military  and  bureaucratic 
classes  in  every  (jlerman  State  are  cast  more  or  less  in  the 
Prussian  mould.  There  are  a  few  Koman  Catholic  magnates 
with  whom  tlje  traditions  and  prejudices  of  their  caste  are 
paramount,  and  some  agrarian  districts  may  be  found 
scattered  all  over  Germany  in  which  the  instinct  of  economic 
self-preservation  may  over-ride  all  antagonistic  tendencies 
of  creed  or  race  or  class.  Nor  must  we  omit  a  few  great 
capitalists  and  employers  of  labour  whose  governing  senti- 
ment is  a  di-ead  of  revolutionary  upheavals.  But  when 
ample  allowance  has  been  made  for  all  these  conflicting 
influences,  the  forces  arrayed  throughout  the  En^pire  against 
the  dominant  forms  of  Prussian  Conservatism  remain  suffi- 
ciently formidable  to  bid  the  Crown  pause  before  it  commits 
itself  irrevocably  to  a  conflict  for  which  its  constitutional 
resources  might  soon  pi'ove  inadequate,  while  a  resort  to 
extra-constitutional  measures  would  be  fraught  with  un- 
precedented dangers. 

There  is  unfortunately  only  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  it  is  upon  the  ultimate  necessity  of  a  resort  to  uncon- 
stitutional measures  that  those  who  now  urge  upon  the  Crown 
a  policy  of  '  no  surrender  '  are  deliberately  speculating.  Yet 
even  the  most  passionate  champions  of  absolutism  can  hardly 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  Crown  represents  to-day  not 
merely  the  Prussian  Monarchy  but  the  German  Empire. 
The  King  of  Prussia  as  monarch  of  a  single  strongly  cen- 
tralised State  might  venture  in  certain  circumstances  to 
place  his  own  construction  on  the  meaning  of  a  Con- 
stitution technically  stated  to  have  been  granted  by 
his  predecessors  of  their  own  free  will,  *  octroyirte  Ver- 
'  fassung,'  or  even  to  revoke  it  altogether.  For  the  Germaa 
Emperor,  the  head  of  a  confederation  of  sovereign   States 
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still  ill  many  respects  loosely  welded  together,  himself,  at 
least  in  theory,  merely  primus  inter  pares,  to  tamper  with 
a  Constitution  based  on  solemn  treaties  between  equal  con- 
tracting parties  and  placed  under  the  collective  guarantee  of 
the  official  representatives  of  the  German  Governments  in 
the  Federal  Council  and  of  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  German  peoples  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  would  be  an  adven- 
ture little  short  of  desperate.  It  is  however,  often  argued 
that  with  the  overwhelming  power  of  Prussia  at  his  back, 
the  German  Emperor  must  always  remain  practically  master 
of  the  situation.  Mr.  Lowell,  for  instance,  in  the  otherwise 
admirable  section  which  he  devotes  to  Germany  in  his  valu- 
able work  on  Continental  Governments  and  Parties,  seems 
to  consider  the  ascendency  which  Prussia  secured  for  herself 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  as  practically  tanta- 
mount to  complete  supremacy.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
think  he  does  not  discriminate  sufficiently  between  the 
positive  and  negative  power  which  she  wields.  The  latter 
is  practically  unlimited.  Without  her  consent  and  approval, 
no  State  in  the  German  Empire  can  move  hand  or  foot.  But 
the  former  is  most  distinctly  limited.  It  is  very  great  and 
far-reaching,  but  by  no  means  supreme.  To  account  for  its 
limitations  one  has  only  to  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire  was 
drawn  up.  Its  author's  main  concern  was  to  devise  a  scheme 
which  should  disarm  the  mutual  suspicion  and  distrust  of 
the  States  about  to  be  federated.  The  Prussians  of  the  old 
type,  and  foremost  amongst  them  the  King  himself,  were  at 
the  outset  strongly  prejudiced  against  the  Imperial  idea, 
associated  as  it  was  in  their  minds  Avitli  the  revolutionary 
spirit  of  1849  and  the  Democratic  Parliament  which  sat  in 
the  Paulskirche  at  Frankfort.  They  demanded  ample 
guarantees  that  Prussia's  individuality  should  not  be  lost 
in  the  new  collective  entity.  The  other  States,  traditionally 
and  not  unjustifiably  jealous  of  Prussia's  aggressive  ten- 
dencies, were  equally  determined  that  under  the  plea  of 
unification  Germany  should  not  be  jpurely  and  simply 
Prussianised.  In  the  same  way  the  German  Princes  wanted 
safeguards  against  the  encroachments  of  the  democracy  on 
their  inherited  rights  and  privileges,  while  to  have  excluded 
the  popular  element  from  all  representation  in  the  new  State 
might  have  prematurely  checked  the  great  wave  of  national 
feeling  which  was  needed  to  bear  down  the  resistance  of 
particularist  and  dynastic  prejudices.  As  a  result  of  these 
conflicting  influences,  the  Constitution  was  so  framed  as  to 
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provide  an  elaborate  system  of  checks  and  counter-checks 
with  just  a  sufficient  motive  power  to  keep  the  machinery- 
going  in  ordinary  circumstances.  In  extraordinary  circum- 
stances, this  system  of  cliecks  and  counterchecks  can  easily 
produce  an  absolute  deadlock,  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  where 
the  motive  power  to  drive  through  that  deadlock  is  to  come 
from.  Prince  Bismarck  doubtless  relied  on  his  own  powerful 
personality  and  prestige  to  supply  it,  or  rather  to  avert  the 
necessity  of  supplying  it.  But  Prince  Bismarck  is  gone,  and 
though  the  present  Emperor  may  have  resolved  to  be  in 
reality  his  owui  Chancellor,  he  has  yet  to  show  that  he  can 
be  the  Chancellor  that  Bismarck  was. 

The   powers   vested   in   the   Emperor   qua   Emperor   are 
little  more  than  nominal,  except  in  military  matters,  though 
as   King   he   may   be   said   to   wield   the   whole    power   of 
Prussia.     But  Prussia  herself,  we  must  repeat,  only  wields 
a    power    to    which,    great    as   it   undoubtedly   is,    certain 
definite  limits    are   set.      Prussia  enjoys    in   many  ways  a 
moral    and    material   ascendency   which   has   always    been 
admitted    and    recognised.       But    it    is    ascendency,    not 
supremacy.      The    Imperial    dignity    conferred    upon    the 
King  of  Prussia  has  not  vested  in  him  the  sovereign  power 
of  the  Empire.      That  is  expressly  vested  in  the  Federal 
Council  of  the  Empire,  or  to  use  the  language  of  the  Con- 
stitution, *  the  Federal  Council  is  the  organ  through  which 
'  the  Federal  States  collectively  exercise  the  sovereign  powt>r 
*  of    the    Empire.'      This    Council    consists    of    fifty-eight 
members  appointed    proportionately   and    severally  by  the 
Federal    Governments    in   accordance    with   the    schedule 
embodied  in  the  Constitution.     They  are  the  delegates  of 
their  respective  Governments,  and  are  bound  to   cast  the 
undivided  vote  of  the  States  they  respectively  represent  in 
accordance  with  the  instructions  of  their  own  Governments. 
Prussia  presides  and  has  seventeen  votes ;  Bavaria  has  six 
votes.  Saxony  and  Wurtemberg  four  each,  Baden  and  Hesse 
three   each,   Brunswick    and    Mecklenburg-Schwerin     two 
each,  and  all  the  other  seventeen  small  States  one  each. 
Practically  Prussia  disposes  absolutely  of  twenty  votes,  for, 
besides  her  own  seventeen,  she  commands  the  two  votes  of 
Brunswick  through   the  Regent  of   the   Duchy,  who   is    a 
Hohenzollern  Prince,  and  the  one  vote  of  Waldeck  through 
her  special  convention  with  that  Principality.     She  can  also 
rely  almost  invariably  on  the  votes  of  several  other   small 
States,  whom  she  geographically,  economically,  and  politically 
dominates.     She  may  therefore  be  said  to  control  virtually 
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the  bare  majority  -whicli,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  is  all 
that  she  needs  to  carry  the  measures  which  she  initiates, 
and  reject  those  of  which  she  disapproves.  But  in  extra- 
ordinary circumstances,  i.e.  if,  by  endeavouring  to  carry 
into  practice  the  most  reactionary  doctrines  of  Prussian 
Conservatism,  she  were  to  jeopardise  the  internal  peace  or 
the  economic  interests  of  the  Empire,  even  that  bare  majority 
might  melt  away,  and  in  extreme  cases,  i.e.  if  she  were  to 
attempt  to  override  opposition  by  introducing  changes  into 
the  Constitution,  the  bare  majority,  were  she  able  to  retain 
it,  would  be  of  no  use  to  her.  A  minority  of  fourteen  is 
sufficient  to  reject  any  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
and  if  such  amendment  affects  the  rights  of  any  individual 
State,  it  cannot  be  carried  without  the  consent  of  that  State. 
It  is  therefore  obvious  that  if,  on  the  one  hand,  Prussia  can 
by  her  own  vote  defeat  on  any  constitutional  question  a 
hostile  combination  of  all  the  other  Federal  States,  it  does 
not,  on  the  other  hand,  require  a  combination  of  anything 
like  all  the  other  States  to  defeat  her  on  a  similar  question. 
Nor  is  there  any  way  open  to  her  of  evading  for  a  time  by 
dilatory  tactics  the  control  of  the  Federal  Council.  Not 
only  is  the  Emperor  bound  to  convoke  it  at  least  once  a  year 
during  the  session  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  but  he  is  also  bound 
to  convoke  it  at  any  time  at  the  instance  of  one-third  of  its 
members. 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  Federal  Council  only  as 
the  executive  power  of  the  Empire.  But  it  also  exercises 
legislative  functions  in  co-operation  with  the  Imperial  Diet. 
Here,  again,  in  the  relations  between  these  two  assemblies 
the  Constitution  provides  a  similar  system  of  checks  and 
counterchecks,  which  may  in  given  circumstances  produce  a 
deadlock,  but  it  provides  no  way  out  of  such  a  deadlock. 
The  Federal  Council  originates  all  legislation  submitted  by 
the  Government  to  the  Imperial  Diet,  but  the  Imperial  Diet 
is  perfectly  free  to  reject  it.  In  the  same  way  private  Bills, 
and  resolutions  demanding  the  introduction  of  specific  legis- 
lative measures,  can  be  passed  in  the  Imperial  Diet,  but  the 
Federal  Council  can  reject  the  Bills  and  ignore  the  resolu- 
tions. The  popular  assembly,  moreover,  has  one  inalienable 
hold  over  the  executive,  viz.  the  right  of  supply.  Now, 
assuming  for  the  sake  of  argument  that  the  majority  of  the 
Federal  Council  might  be  willing  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Prussia  to  any  extent  short  of  constitutional  changes,  is 
there  the  slightest  prospect  that  the  majority  of  the  Imperial 
Diet   would   accept   legislative   measures   of  a  reactionary 
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nature?  That  is  a  crucial  question,  for  if,  as  we  contend, 
the  Federal  Council  opposes  an  insurmountable  barrier  to 
any  amendment  of  the  Constitution  curtailing  the  rights  or 
modifying  the  essential  character  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  then 
the  Imperial  Diet  holds  the  field  against  any  attempt  to 
promote  a  reactionary  policy  by  legislative  enactments 
within  the  four  corners  of  the  Constitution.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  apologise  for  trying  to  analyse  somewhat  closely 
the  forces  which  it  represents. 

If  the  Imperial  Diet  does  not  fulfil  by  any  means  all 
the  functions  which  we  associate  with  a  popular  chamber, 
it  unquestionably  reflects  with  considerable  fidelity  all 
the  different  strata  of  popular  feeling  throughout  the 
German  Empire.  It  is  elected  by  direct  manhood  suffrage 
and  secret  ballot.  The  elections  are,  as  a  rule,  much 
more  free  from  official  pressure  than  in  most  continental 
States,  though  in  the  rural  districts  of  Prussia  the  com- 
bined influence  of  the  bureaucracy  and  of  the  landed 
interests  is  frequently  exercised  with  almost  irresistible  force 
in  favour  of  the  Conservative  candidates.  There  are  only 
two  features  in  the  electoral  system  of  the  Empire  which 
are  calculated  to  vitiate  at  present,  to  some  extent,  the 
representative  character  of  the  Diet.  The  one  is  the  second 
ballot,  which  often  produces  strange  coalitions  between 
parties  united  solely  by  common  enmities.  The  other  is  the 
distribution  of  seats.  The  existing  constituencies  were 
created  in  1870  on  the  basis  of  one  member  to  every  100,000 
inhabitants.  Since  then  the  population  has  not  only  largely 
increased  in  the  aggregate — viz.  from  under  forty  to  over 
fifty-two  millions — but  it  has  still  more  largely  shifted,  with 
the  result  that  most  of  the  large  cities  and  industrial  centres 
are,  in  some  cases  ludicrously,  under  represented,  and  many 
of  the  rural  districts  are  proportionately  over-represented. 

Parliamentary  institutions  are  of  such  recent  growth  in 
Germany,  and  are  still  so  immature,  that  the  formation  of 
political  parties  can  hardly  be  said  to  rest  on  any  solid 
historical  foundations.  As,  and  even  more  than,  in  most 
other  continental  States,  they  have  been  and  still  are  in  a 
state  of  flux,  and  in  many  cases  their  evolution  appears  to 
be  governed  more  by  the  personal  idiosyncrasies  of  their 
leaders  for  the  time  being  than  by  the  influence  of  definite 
and  settled  principles.  Hence  they  have  constantly  shown 
a  tendency  to  split  up  into  small  groups  and  fractions,  which 
in  turn  have  joined  with  others  to  form  equally  ephemeral 
combinations.     This  instability  is  doubtless  chiefly  due  ta 
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the  low  vitality  of  parliamentary  institutions  severed  from 
parliamentary  government.  Another,  and  still  more  un- 
healthy, result  of  the  artificial  conditions  to  which  their 
growth  has  been  subjected,  is  the  predominance  of  local 
and  sectarian  and  racial  and  class  influences  in  the  forma- 
tion of  political  parties.  About  half  the  Imperial  Diet,  as 
at  present  constituted,  consists  of  parties  who  collectively 
enjoy  the  cumbrous  designation  of  '  Sonderinteressen-vertre- 
*  tende  Parteien  ' — i.e.  parties  whose  raison  cfetre  and  essential 
object  are  the  defence  of  interests  and  the  pursuit  of  aims 
either  incompatible  with,  or  lying  beyond  the  pale  of,  the 
recognised  social  and  political  institutions  of  the  Empire, 
and  whose  policy  is  governed  by  considerations  antagonistic, 
or  at  least  foreign,  to  their  nominal  allegiance  to  the  State. 

But  so  many  are  the  lines  of  cleavage  in  German  politics, 
and  so  irregular  their  points  of  intersection,  that  a  brief 
investigation  of  the  history  and  developement  and  present 
position  of  parties,  as  represented  in  the  Imperial  Diet^  is 
almost  indispensable  to  a  proper  understanding  of  their 
peculiarities  of  stratification.  The  reader  will  see  for  him- 
self that  no  similarity  of  nomenclature  must  be  taken  as 
implying  anything  more  than  a  distant  analogy  with  political 
parties  bearing  the  same  name  in  England.  Conservatives 
of  the  Prussian  type  are,  in  the  British  Islands,  as  extinct  as 
the  dodo,  and  very  few  German  Liberals  or  Radicals  would 
be  passed  as  *  sound '  by  the  political  committee  of  the 
National  Liberal  Club  on  the  Thames  Embankment.  They 
differ  as  widely  from  their  English  namesakes  as  the 
conditions  of  political  life  in  the  two  countries  which  have 
produced  them. 

There  are  no  less  than  ten  recognised  parties  in  the 
Imperial  Diet,  and  the  following  list  gives  the  number  of 
seats  they  obtained,  and  the  aggregate  number  of  votes  they 
polled  throughout  the  Empire,  at  the  last  general  election 
in  1893. 

1.  Old  Conservatives 

('  Deutsch-Conservative  Partei ') 
61  seats  1,038,353  votea. 

2.  Moderate  Conservatives 

(*  Deutsche  Eeichspartei ') 

27  seats  438,435  votes. 

3.  IS'ational  Liberals 

(*  National-Liberale  Partei ') 

50  seats  996,980  votes, 

4.  Moderate  Progressists 

(^  Freisinnige  Vereinigiing ') 

U  seats  258,481  vot^s, 
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5.  Kadical  Progressists 

('  Freisinnige  Volkspartei ') 

24  scats  666,439  votes. 

6.  South  German  Progressists 

('  Deutsche  Volkspartei ') 

12  seats  166,757  votes. 

7.  Roman  Catholics  or  Centre 

('  Centrumspartei') 

101  seats         1,468,501  votes. 

8.  Poles 

('  Fraction  der  Polen  ') 

19  seata  229,531  votes. 

9.  Anti-Semites 

('  Deutsch-So.-^iale  Eeformpartei ') 

13  seats  263,801  votes. 
10.  Social  Democrats 

('  Sozial-Deraokratische  Partei ') 
45  seats  1,786,738  votes. 

Besides  the  above  there  are  a  score  of  members  who  do 
not  belong  to  anj  of  the  recognised  parties,  such  as  the 
irreconcileables  from  Alsace-Lorraine,  the  Guelphs  from 
the  old  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  other  particularists,  as 
well  as  a  few  eccentric  nondescripts,  who  are  lumped 
together  under  the  official  designation  of  '  Wilde,'  or 
unattached. 

The  Old  Conservatives  are  an  almost  essentially  Prussian 
party,  though  their  milder  counterparts,  few  in  number  and 
far  inferior  in  influence,  may  still  be  found  in  most  of  the 
German  States.  They  were  originally  an  artificial  growth 
fostered  by  the  Court  and  the  bureaucracy,  out  of  which  they 
sprang,  to  counteract  the  influence  of  liberal  organisations. 
They  were  intended  to  play,  in  this  respect,  a  part  somewhat 
akin  to  that  played  by  the  semi-official  newspapers  in  the 
press.  They  were  to  be  the  channels  through  which 
statesmen,  whose  position  was  deemed  incompatible  with 
direct  intercourse  with  the  people,  were  to  reach  a  wider 
public  than  was  accessible  to  the  mere  publication  of  royal 
ordinances  and  ministerial  circulars.  In  accordance  with 
their  origin,  and  in  natural  antagonism  to  the  liberal  cur- 
rent of  opinion  they  were  created  to  stem,  they  were  such 
jealous  champions  of  the  prerogatives  of  the  Prussian  Crown 
that  they  viewed  with  grave  misgivings  all  schemes  for 
the  unification  of  Germany  which  should  merge  Prussia 
into  a  German  Federal  State.  Yet  it  was  their  staunch 
loyalty  and  unflinching  determination  to  deserve  the  appel- 
lation they  had  themselves  assumed  of  '  Regierungspartei,' 
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whicli  enabled  the  Prussian  Grovernment  to  fight  through 
the  '  Period  of  Conflict '  (1862-66)  and  forge  the  weapon 
which  was  to  unify  Germany  with  the  assistance  of  those 
who  dreaded  German  unity  as  involving  a  diminutio 
capitis  for  Prussia,  and  in  the  teeth  of  the  Liberal  parties 
who  had  been  its  first  and  most  fervent  apostles.  The 
majority  of  Prussian  Conservatives  accepted  the  political 
results  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870  with  less  enthusiasm 
than  perhaps  any  other  party  in  the  State.  Disgusted 
with  the  democratic  basis  upon  which  the  new  Imperial 
Legislature  was  framed,  and  embittered  by  the  consciousness 
that  Bismarck,  whom  they  had  looked  upon  as  one  of  them- 
selves, had  merely  used  them  for  his  own  purpose,  and  was 
prepared  to  throw  them  over,  now  they  were  no  longer 
wanted,  in  favour  of  the  National  Liberals,  whose  support 
he  required  for  his  campaign  against  the  Ultramontanes, 
the  extreme  right  wing  at  last  broke  out  in  1876  into  open 
revolt  against  the  Chancellor's  policy.  But  amantium 
ircB  redintegratio  amoris,  and  when,  abandoning  the  Cultur- 
*  kampf,'  Prince  Bismarck  gave  the  cold  shoulder  to  the 
National  Liberals,  the  Conservatives  were  only  too  eager 
to  step  into  their  shoes  and  they  henceforth  gave  their  un- 
qualified support  to  the  reactionary  and  protectionist  policy 
to  which  he  gradually  reverted.  Protectionist  measures  of 
the  most  drastic  kind,  increased  corn  duties  for  the  benefit 
of  the  landowners,  repressive  measures  against  SociaHsm, 
the  excommunication  of  all  opposition  parties  as  enemies 
of  the  State,  far-reaching  concessions  to  ecclesiastical  in- 
fluences— everything  seemed  to  point  to  a  Conservative 
millennium.  Their  hopes  rose  still  further  on  the  accession 
of  a  young  sovereign,  who  was  believed  to  be  in  full  sympathy 
with  their  principles  and  aims.  Death  had  removed  the 
Emperor  Frederick,  the  one  man  whom  they  chiefly  dreaded 
and  hated.  The  Chancellor  was  with  them  ;  through  Count 
Waldersee  at  the  General  Staff  they  more  than  ever  ruled  the 
army  ;  the  country  had  given  them  an  exceptionally  strong 
position  even  in  Parliament,  and  the  young  Emperor  was  to 
be  their  bondsman,  by  inclination  as  well  as  by  force  of 
circumstances.  But  they  had  reckoned  without  their  host. 
The  Emperor  speedily  developed  an  independence  which 
allowed  no  party  to  consider  him  its  bondsman.  The 
collapse  of  the '  Cartell '  at  the  elections  of  1890,  the  recrimi- 
nations and  revolt  of  their  former  allies,  the  dismissal  of 
Bismarck,  the  transfer  of  Waldersee  to  a  provincial  command, 
shattered  one  by  one  all  their   fondest   hopes.     The  non- 
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renewal  of  the  anti-socialist  laws,  the  introduction  of 
a  progressive  income-tax,  the  reduction  of  the  corn  duties, 
the  withdrawal  of  Baron  Zedlitz's  Education  Bill  in 
deference  to  popular  protests,  the  liberal  economic  policy 
embodied  in  the  commercial  treaties  with  Austria  and  other 
Central  European  States,  followed  by  a  similar  treaty  with 
Kussia  opening  up  the  German  market  to  the  competition  of 
Russian  cereals,  rapidly  fanned  their  smouldering  discontent 
into  open  rebellion.  A  campaign  of  unprecedented  violence, 
directed  ostensibly  against  Count  von  Caprivi  and  his 
coadjutor  at  the  Foreign  Ofi&ce,  Baron  von  Marschall,  was 
in  reality  levelled  over  their  heads  at  the  Sovereign  him- 
self. Agrarian  aristocrats  joined  hands  with  Anti-Semite 
demagogues,  and  the  language  used  by  both  frequent!}^ 
savoured  not  a  little  of  lese-majeste.  The  Conservative  party 
was  only  partially  appeased  by  the  propitiator}^  sacrifice  of 
Caprivi,  of  which  the  effect  was  temporarily  to  some  extent 
counterbalanced  by  the  simultaneous  dismissal  of  the  Con- 
servative Premier  of  Prussia,  Count  von  Eulenburg.  With- 
in the  last  year  the  notorious  Tausch  trials  have  partially 
disclosed  the  desperate  intrigues  to  which  the  extreme  Con- 
servatives resorted  in  order  to  prejudice  the  Emperor's  mind 
against  the  more  moderate  advisers  of  the  Crown,  and  their 
success,  foreshadowed  by  the  evident  determination  of  the 
Court  to  hush  up  the  second  case,  has  been  signally  attested 
by  the  recent  dismissal  of  the  two  so-called  Liberal  ministers, 
Baron  von  Marschall  and  Herr  von  Botticher.  Though  the 
anti-revolutionar}^  Bills  have  been  for  the  time  being  defeated 
in  both  the  Imperial  and  the  Prussian  Diet,  they  still  hold 
the  field,  and  with  them  the  rest  of  the  extreme  Conservative 
programme — constitutional  reform  in  a  reactionary  sense,  i.e. 
restriction  of  the  franchise  for  the  Imperial  Diet,  repressive 
legislation,  and  in  default  of  it,  administrative  measures 
against  social  democracy,  the  amendment  of  existing  com- 
mercial treaties  in  the  interests  of  agriculture,  the  creation  of 
State  granaries,  the  further  State  regulation  of  financial  and 
Stock  Exchange  operations,  the  rehabilitation  of  silver,  the 
developementof  indirect  as  against  direct  taxation, the  revival 
of  industrial  and  trading  guilds  under  bureaucratic  control, 
the  curtailment  of  '  Freiziigigkeit '  for  agricultural  labourers, 
i.e.  of  their  right  to  leave  the  district  in  which  they  are 
settled  without  official  authorisation,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
artificial  lowering  of  agricultural  wages  by  preventing  the 
labourers  from  taking  their  labour  to  the  best  market, 
l^sgentially  a  Prussian  part^  in  its  origin  and  spirit,  and 
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recruited  almost  exclusively  from  the  landed  and  military 
aristocracy  and  gentry,  and  their  dependents,  it  is  only  in 
the  eastern  half  of  the  Prussian  Monarchy,  and  in  some  of 
the  adjoining  districts  of  Mecklenburg  and  Saxony,  that  its 
numerical  strength  is  sufficient  to  secure  its  representation 
in  the  Imperial  Diet.  But  fundamentally  hostile  as  it  is  to 
the  whole  spirit  of  parliamentary  institutions,  its  real  in- 
fluence must  not  be  sought  in  the  Legislature,  where  it  would 
cut  but  a  sorry  figure  if  official  support  were  withdrawn  from 
it,  as  once  happened  in  Prince  Bismarck's  time.  Its  strength 
lies  in  the  personal  and  social  influence  it  exercises  at  Court, 
in  its  control  of  the  land-owning  interests,  and  of  the 
military  and  bureaucratic  element  all  over  the  country,  in 
its  clerical  sympathies,  in  the  alliances  it  has  contracted 
even  outside  Prussia,  with  the  Conservative  particularists 
in  Saxony,  with  the  Ultramontane  aristocracy  in  Bavaria, 
with  the  Anti-Semites  in  Hesse-Cassel  and  Nassau. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  Moderate  Conservative  party. 
Originally  composed  of  distinguished  representatives  of  the 
aristocracy  of  birth  and  of  intelligence,  large  landowners  and 
the  heads  of  great  industrial  firms,  experienced  officials  and 
tried  soldiers,  it  seemed  at  one  time  fitted  to  play  a  concili- 
atory part  in  German  politics,  but  its  last  show  of  independ- 
ence was  displayed  in  its  opposition  to  the  Education  Bill 
of  1892,  and  since  then  agrarianism,  bimetallism,  and  repres- 
sive legislation  have  found  some  of  their  most  enthusiastic 
champions  on  the  benches  occupied  by  the  *  Deutsche 
'  Reichspartei.'  Its  tone,  however,  is  somewhat  less  violent 
and  less  specifically  Prussian  than  that  of  the  Old  Conserva- 
tive wing. 

In  the  Liberal  group  the  first  place  belongs  unquestion- 
ably— in  virtue,  however,  of  its  early  promise  rather  than  of 
its  later  achievements — to  the  National  Liberal  party. 
Formed,  after  1866,  by  the  fusion  of  the  Left  Centre  with 
the  more  moderate  elements  among  the  Old  Progressists,  or 
'  Deutsche  Fortschritts-Partei,'  who  were  anxious  to  make 
their  peace  with  the  Government,  and  to  co-operate  heartily 
in  promoting  a  closer  union  with  the  Southern  States,  as  a 
preliminary  to  the  complete  unification  of  Germany,  its 
policy  was  practically  that  of  the  '  National- Verein,'  a  Liberal 
club  founded  by  its  distinguished  leader,  Herr  von  Bennigsen, 
in  1859  to  revive  and  promote  the  principles  advocated  in  the 
Frankfort  Parliament  by  tJbe  '  Partei  des  deutschen  Hauses,' 
or  Liberal  Imperialist  party,  and  to  fight  equally  against 
reactiona-ry  and  particularist  tendencies.     In  its  new  shape 
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it  gave  expression  to  this  twofold  purpose  by  assuming  the 
name  of  '  National '  and  '  Liberal,'  and  by  putting  the 
former  in  front  of  the  latter  it  emphasised  the  paramount 
importance  it  attached  to  the  completion  of  German  unity. 
The  hour  had  come,  and  the  party.  Never  was  a  party  founded 
under  more  favourable  conditions  and  amidst  greater  enthu- 
siasm. It  presented  itself  as  the  embodiment  of  all  the 
aspirations  of  the  educated  and  patriotic  German  middle 
classes,  time  after  time  encouraged,  and  in  turn  disappointed 
and  sternly  repressed,  since  1813.  The  doctrinaire  Liberals 
were  left  out  in  the  cold,  and  from  186G  to  1879  the 
National  Liberals  practically  monopolised  the  representation 
of  German  Liberalism,  and  leaders  like  Bennigsen,  Laslcer, 
Volk,  Bamberger,  and  Forchenbeck,  shed  auspicious  lustre  on 
the  parliamentary  life  of  new  Germany.  It  reached  its 
high-water  mark  in  1874,  when  it  returned  155  members  to 
the  Imperial  Diet,  the  nearest  approach  to  a  clear  majority 
(198)  ever  obtained  by  any  single  party.  But  it  had  become 
essentially  a  Bismarckian  party,  and  when  the  Chancellor, 
alleging  the  necessity  of  providing  for  increased  expenditure 
on  the  army,  began  to  draw  nearer  to  the  Conservatives 
and  to  favour  a  more  strongly  protectionist  policy,  it  drifted 
along  helplessly  in  his  wake,  and  the  further  it  drifted  the 
more  its  influence  waned  in  the  country.  Except  Bennigsen, 
nearly  all  the  ablest  and  most  active  of  its  adherents  retired 
from  public  life  or  seceded  to  the  Progressists,  who  were 
once  more  standing  forth  as  the  real  exponents  of  German 
Liberalism.  It  had  sacrificed  everything  to  Prince  Bismarck, 
and  his  fall  left  it  defeated  and  discredited,  a  veritable 
derelict.  Of  late,  however,  a  sense  of  national  peril  has 
infused  new  energy  into  its  ranks.  The  strong  and  suc- 
cessful stand  which,  in  spite  of  every  form  of  pressure, 
the  small  body  of  National  Liberals  in  the  Lower  House 
of  the  Prussian  Diet  has  made  against  the  Government 
Bill  for  Amending  the  Law  of  Association,  and  the  bold 
and  uncompromising  language  of  its  chief  organs,  the 
*  National-Zeitung,' and  especially  the  'Kolnische  Zeitung,' 
seem  to  show  that  the  party  has  at  last  resolved  to  retrace 
its  steps,  and  resume  its  old  position  as  the  representative 
of  the  German  bourgeoisie  in  the  coming  fight  against 
Prussian  Conservatism.  It  may  not  easily  recover  the 
influence  which  it  once  wielded  throughout  the  western 
provinces  of  Prussia,  but  in  Bavaria,  Baden,  and  Hesse 
Darmstadt  it  still  retains  a  strong  position  in  the  local 
legislatures,   as   the   champion   of   German    unity   against 
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clerical  and  aristocratic  particularism,  and  the  support  wliich 
it  commands  among  tlie  industrial  and  commercial  classes, 
as  well  as  among  liberal  professors,  and  schoolmasters, 
means  a  powerful  backing  of  wealth  and  of  intelligence. 

The  Progressists,  whatever  the  precise  denomination  of 
the  section  to  which  they  owe  immediate  allegiance,  ap- 
proximate more  closely  than  any  other  German  party  to  a 
type  with  which  we  are  familiar  in  England.  There  are 
few  of  their  principles  to  which  Liberal  Unionists  like  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  might  not  be  inclined  to  subscribe,  and 
the  critical  sternness  and  infallible  righteousness  of  Mr. 
Leonard  Courtney  would  find  many  points  of  contact  with 
their  veteran  leader,  Herr  Eugen  Richter.  They  are  the 
only  resolute  champions  of  constitutional  government  and 
parliamentary  control  as  we  understand  them.  They  are 
pledged  to  free  trade  and  gold  monometallism.  They  are 
opposed  to  militarism,  though  they  recognise  the  necessity 
of  strong  defensive  armaments,  in  view  of  the  geographical 
and  political  situation  of  Germany,  and,  as  determined  foes 
to  every  form  of  State  particularism,  they  are  sound  Im- 
perialists. Socialism,  whether  in  the  shape  of  Social  Demo- 
cracy or  in  that  of  State  Socialism,  is  abhorrent  to  them  ; 
but  they  do  not  believe  in  repression  any  more  than  in 
grandmotherly  legislation.  Given  freedom  of  combination 
to  the  employer  and  to  the  workman,  and  fair  protection  to 
the  latter  against  the  consequences  of  accidents,  inseparable 
from  his  calling,  the  operation  of  economic  laws  must,  they 
believe,  be  left  to  settle  the  relations  between  capital  and 
labour.  Condemned  under  the  existing  system  to  perpetual 
opposition,  they  lack  practical  experience  of  pubUc  aifairs, 
and  their  uncompromising  adherence  to  principles  has  earned 
for  them  the  reputation  of  unpractical  doctrinaires.  They 
have  seen  many  of  their  supporters  fall  away  from  them,  on 
the  one  hand,  under  the  glamour  of  Prince  Bismarck's  tremen- 
dous personality,  towards  the  National  Liberals,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  search  of  a  more  aggressive  form  of  opposi- 
tion, towards  Social  Democracy ;  but  through  long  years  of 
evil  fortune  a  stout  phalanx  has  remained  proof  against 
either  temptation.  It  was  not  till  1893  that  what  Bis- 
marck's scornful  jibes  and  threats  had  failed  to  achieve 
was  eflFected  by  his  successor's  conciliatory  policy.  Although 
opposed  to  any  excessive  increase  of  military  burdens,  a 
section  of  the  Progressists  declined  to  jeopardise  Caprivi's 
position  for  the  benefit  of  reactionary  opponents  by  helping 
to  reject  the  Army  Bill,  more  especially  as  the  reduction  to 
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two  years  of  the  term  of  service  witli  tlie  colours  fulfilled 
one  of  the  traditional  demands  of  German  Liberals.  Herr 
Richter,  however,  remained  intractable,  having  no  con- 
fidence, he  declared,  in  the  permanency  of  Caprivi's  mode- 
rating influence  at  the  head  of  affairs.  How  far  his  ob- 
stinacy may  have  played  into  the  hands  of  the  reactionary 
parties,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  the  event  seems  to  have 
justified  his  scepticism.  The  split  in  the  Progressist  party 
saved  the  Army  Bill,  as,  after  the  general  elections,  the 
dissident  Progressists  who  returned  from  the  polls  under 
the  name  of  '  Freisinnige  Vereinigung,'  were  able  to  turn 
the  scale  in  its  favour ;  but  it  did  not  in  the  end  save  Caprivi. 
The  course  of  events  since  then  has  gone  far  to  heal  the 
temporary  breach,  and  the  two  sections  will,  doubtless,  on 
the  next  occasion  stand  again  shoulder  to  shoulder  together, 
as  well  as  with  the  '  Deutsche  Volkspartei,'  which  is  merely 
a  South  German  organisation,  confined  to  Wurtemberg  and 
Baden,  of  a  slightly  more  advanced  complexion  than  their 
fellow- Progressists  in  the  North. 

We  now  come  to  a  party  which  occupies  a  position  as 
strange  as  it  is  powerful,  for  it  stands  outside  of  all  other 
parties,  though  it  comprises  so  man}^  shades  of  opinion  that 
if  the  one  tie  which  holds  it  together  were  to  give  wa}",  there 
is  scarcely  a  single  party  towards  which  some  of  its  fragments 
would  not  naturally  gravitate,  and  it  has  now  for  many 
years  past  invariably  held  the  balance  of  power  between  them. 
The  Roman  Catholic  Centre  comprises  aristocratic  magnates 
and  landowners,  with  distinctly  conservative  and  agrarian 
leanings,  and  merchants  and  employers  of  labour,  who 
have  many  interests  in  common  with  the  classes  from  which 
the  National  Liberals  are  recruited,  as  well  as  priests  and 
advocates  and  professors,  whose  advanced  Liberalism  on  all 
but  one  question  would  entitle  them  to  sit  on  the  Progressist 
benches.  It  contains  Prussians  from  Silesia  and  West- 
phalia and  the  Rhenish  Provinces,  as  well  as  Bavarians, 
Wurtembergers,  and  Badensers.  It  numbers  among  its 
adherents  free-traders  and  protectionists,  bimetallists  and 
raonometallists,  particularists  and  Imperialists.  The  one 
indissoluble  bond  of  union  which  has  hitherto  proved  firmer 
than  all  dissolvent  influences  is  unity  of  creed.  They  arc, 
first  of  all  and  above  all  things,  Roman  Catholics,  and  to 
the  interests  of  their  Church  all  other  considerations  are 
subordinate. 

The  political  activity'  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  its 
modern  form,   first  made  itself  felt   in   the   '40's  by  the 
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foundation  of  working  men's  clubs  in  the  Rhenisli  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  famous  Bishop  of  Mainz,  Dr.  von  Kettler, 
•was  only  the  most  prominent  of  many  distinguished  clergy- 
men who  laboured  to  turn  the  rising  tide  of  German  de- 
mocracy into  channels  which  the  Church  could  control  and 
direct.  The  total  eclipse  of  the  Liberal  parties  during  the 
great  reactionary  decade  between  1849  and  1859  left  the 
Eoman  Catholics  in  sole  possession  of  the  parliamentary 
arena,  as  the  guardians  of  popular  rights,  and  for  ten 
years  the  '  Catholische  Fraction '  was,  in  fact,  the  only  solid 
group  which  could  offer  any  effectual  resistance  in  the 
Prussian  Diet  to  the  overwhelming  reactionary  majority. 
The  revival  of  Liberalism  in  1861  took  the  wind  out  of  its 
sails,  and  its  position  was  still  more  seriously  shaken  by  the 
events  of  1866  and  1870,  for  the  great  wave  of  national 
enthusiasm  which  swept  over  the  country,  threatened  the 
very  existence  of  a  party  which  viewed  with  ill- concealed 
alarm  and  distrust  the  consolidation  of  a  great  Protestant 
empire  in  the  heart  of  Europe.  Even  the  accession  of  the 
large  Catholic  voting  power  in  the  South  German  States 
only  enabled  the  Centre  to  secure  fifty-eight  seats  in  the  first 
Imperial  Diet  of  1871.  It  was  then  that  Prince  Bismarck 
himself  saved  it  from  inevitable  disintegration  by  com- 
mitting the  great  political  blunder  of  his  career.  His  anti- 
clerical policy  and  the  vexatious  measures  he  enforced 
against  the  clergy  gave  the  party  new  life  and  welded  the 
whole  Roman  Catholic  electorate  of  the  Empire  into  one 
homogeneous  mass.  In  vain  he  subsequently  made  his 
peace  with  the  Vatican,  and  sought  to  enlist  its  influence 
in  his  favour  by  practical  concessions  and  graceful  com- 
pliments, such  as  submitting  to  the  arbitration  of  the  Pope 
his  difference  with  Spain  on  the  question  of  the  Caroline 
Islands.  Neither  he  nor  his  successors  have  shaken  the 
cohesion  of  the  Centre  or  disarmed  its  suspicious.  Windt- 
horst,  whose  powers  of  organisation  and  imperious  leader- 
ship made  the  party  what  it  is,  has  passed  away,  but  its 
machinery  remains,  apparently,  as  perfect  and  its  discipline 
as  admirable  as  in  the  days  of  stress  and  storm.  One  of 
the  most  powerful  moral  forces  in  the  State  has  been  to  all 
appearances  irrevocably  estranged,  and  even  in  the  struggle 
against  Social  Democracy,  though  the  Church  has  anathe- 
matised its  revolutionary  doctrines,  nothing  will  induce  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  help  arm  the  Government  with  the  keen 
weapon  of  repressive  legislation  which  it  once  used  against 
themselves. 
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Closely  connected  with  the  Centre  by  their  common 
creed,  as  well  as  by  a  certain  antipathy  to  Prussian 
centralisation,  though  with  a  distinct  organisation  of  their 
own,  are  the  Poles,  who  form  a  small  but  compact  parlia- 
mentary group  both  in  the  Imperial  and  in  the  Prussian 
Diet.  As  an  aristocratic  party,  it  is  in  touch  with  the 
Court  and  with  conservative  society,  and  it  has  frequently 
shown  a  disposition  to  purchase  the  favours  of  Government 
by  supporting  it  on  questions  connected  with  the  main- 
tenance of  the  armed  forces  of  the  Empire,  and  when  the 
Emperor's  foreign  policy  seemed  to  assume  an  anti-Eussian 
character  it  was  profuse  in  its  assurances  of  devotion  to 
the  Crown.  Whilst  Count  von  Caprivi  was  Chancellor,  it 
secured  in  return  for  its  vote  on  several  important  occasions 
a  more  generous  treatment  of  the  Polish  element  in  the 
eastern  provinces,  which  is  the  chief  object  of  its  political 
existence,  but  of  late  Germanising  influences  have  regained 
the  upper  hand  at  Berlin,  and  once  more  driven  the  *  Fraction 
*  der  Polen  *  into  the  cold  shade  of  Opposition. 

Not  even  the  Eoman  Catholic  Centre,  though  numerically 
the  most  powerful  party  in  the  Diet,  has  exercised  such  a 
subtle  and  all-pervading  influence  on  the  political  life  of 
Germany  as  the  Social  Democrats.  As  Count  von  Caprivi 
once  admitted,  not  a  single  Government  measure  can  be 
framed  without  a  careful  study  of  its  possible  effects  upon 
Social  Democracy.  Post  equitem  sedet  atra  cura.  The 
black  care  of  Social  Democracy  perpetually  haunts  the 
Emperor  at  the  head  of  his  troops  and  every  German 
statesman  in  his  study.  Socialist  theories  first  found  a 
congenial  soil  in  the  Rhine  Provinces  in  the  stormy  days 
which  preceded  the  popular  explosions  of  1848-49.  The 
impulse  came,  however,  chiefly  from  abroad,  and  the  move- 
ment was  directed  from  London  by  Karl  Marx,  Engels,  and 
other  members  of  the  'Communist  League'  (1847).  The 
local  organisations  centred  at  Cologne,  under  Liebknecht, 
still  one  of  the  veterans  of  the  party,  were  soon  dissolved 
by  the  authorities,  and  a  first  era  of  repression  began  to 
drive  the  agitation  underground.  It  was  during  that  period 
(1850-59)  that  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  sought  to 
divert  the  social  movement  into  clerical  channels,  and  thus 
to  bring  the  labouring  classes  into  closer  touch  with  the 
Church.  Not  long  afterwards,  Bismarck  took  a  leaf  out  of 
Bishop  von  Kettler's  book,  and  during  the  constitutional 
conflict  in  Prussia  he  entered  into  negotiations  with 
Lassalle,  the  brilliant  champion  of  Opportunist  Socialism, 
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and  sought  to  mobilise  the  labouring  classes  against  the 
middle  classes,  who  formed  the  backbone  of  the  opposition 
to  his  policy  in  the  Prussian  Diet.  Liebknecht  wrote 
articles  in  the  semi-ofl&cial  '  North  German  Gazette  '  against 
the  bourgeoisie,  and  Lassalle  boasted  on  one  occasion  that 
*  Bismarck  is  only  my  plenipotentiary.'  But  after  the  war 
of  1866  the  Chancellor  had  no  further  use  for  his  quondam 
friends,  and  the  uncompromising  Marxists,  with  Liebknecht 
and  Bebel  as  their  f  oremostrepresentatives,  and  the '  Vorwarts ' 
as  their  organ,  gradually  gained  the  upper  hand,  and  finally 
settled  the  programme  of  the  new  party  at  the  Congress  held 
in  Gotha  in  1875.  The  demands  embodied  in  it  were  some- 
what modified  and  expanded  at  the  Erfurt  Congress  in 
1891,  and  the  chief  immediate  objects  which  the  Social 
Democratic  party  has  in  view  may  now  be  summarised  as 
follows  :  Universal  compulsor}^  suffrage,  with  proportional 
representation  ;  direct  legislation  by  the  people,  with  whom 
alone  must  rest  the  decision  of  peace  or  war ;  universal 
military  training  and  a  national  militia  to  be  substituted  for 
standing  armies ;  absolute  liberty  of  speech  and  thought,  a 
free  press  and  the  unrestricted  right  of  public  meeting  and 
association ;  absolute  equality  of  rights  between  men  and 
women ;  compulsory,  gratuitous  and  secular  education  ;  the 
withdrawal  of  all  privileges  or  State  recognition  from  the 
Churches ;  religion  to  be  relegated  to  the  domain  of  indi- 
vidual conscience;  elected  judges  and  gratuitous  administra- 
tion of  the  law;  the  substitution  of  a  progressive  income- 
tax  for  all  existing  imposts ;  the  establishment  by  law  of 
a  normal  working  day ;  prohibition  of  Sunday  work  and  of 
night  work;  legislation  for  the  better  protection  of  all 
classes  of  labour  and  restriction  of  juvenile  labour,  and  of 
female  labour  during  pregnancy ;  extension  and  popular 
control  of  the  State  system  of  working-men's  insurance. 

This  is  the  programme  '  of  perfectly  orthodox  Marxianism 
'  and  boundless  democracy,'  as  Mr.  Bertrand  Russell  aptly 
describes  it  in  his  very  interesting  and  generally  impartial 
lectures  on  social  democracy,  which  has  carried  the  party 
by  leaps  and  bounds  to  the  numerically  foremost  place 
among  political  parties  in  Germany.  Prince  Bismarck 
laboured  in  vain  to  lay  the  spirits  which  he  himself  had 
helped  to  conjure  from  the  vasty  deep.  Undeterred  by  the 
failure  of  similar  measures  against  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  he  took  advantage  of  the  Hodel  and  Nobiling 
attempts  on  the  life  of  the  old  Emperor  (1878)  to  introduce 
a  regime  of  drastic  repression  which  lasted  until  his  fall  in 
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1890.  The  organisation  of  the  party  had  to  bend  to  the 
storm,  but  its  discipline  and  courage  were  unbroken.  In 
the  first  Diet  of  the  new  Empire  in  1871  the  total  number 
of  votes  cast  in  its  favour  was  only  124,727,  and  it  secured 
only  one  seat.  In  1890,  at  the  end  of  twelve  years'  coercion, 
it  obtained  1,427,300  votes  and  35  seats.  At  the  last 
general  election  in  1893  the  Social  Democratic  poll  rose  to 
1,786,738,  and  the  number  of  Socialist  deputies  to  46.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  votes  thus  cast  do  not  represent  Socialist 
convictions  so  much  as  a  desire  to  give  the  most  extreme 
form  of  expression  to  a  general  feeling  of  discontent,  but 
this  scarcely  affects  the  significance  of  the  fact  that  after 
some  twenty-five  years'  existence  the  Social  Democratic 
party  now  controls  a  considerably  larger  vote  than  any  other 
single  party  in  the  Empire.  Three  or  four  years  ago,  under 
the  relaxing  influence  of  recovered  freedom,  there  seemed  to 
be  some  prospect  of  a  split  in  the  party.  Herr  von  Volmar, 
the  chivalrous  leader  of  the  South  German  Socialists,  advo- 
cated with  much  ability  the  expediency  of  greater  flexibility 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice,  in  order  to  gain  over 
the  agricultural  classes,  and  especially  the  small  farmers, 
whom  aggressive  agnosticism  and  fierce  denunciations  of 
property  in  every  form  must  hopelessly  repel.  Some  slight 
concessions,  however,  averted  the  danger  of  a  schism,  and 
under  the  influence  of  recent  reactionary  threats  German 
Social  Democracy  has  once  more  closed  up  its  ranks  to  face 
whatever  the  future  may  bring  forth. 

The  Anti-Semitic  movement  is  the  latest  and  probably  the 
most  unwholesome  growth  developed  in  German  political 
life  by  a  combination  of  heterogeneous  influences,  made  up 
of  religious  fanaticism,  racial  hatred,  aristocratic  prejudices, 
petty  jealousy  of  commercial  success,  with  a  small  leaven 
of  justifiable  hostility  to  certain  abuses  and  extravagances, 
which  are  especially  conspicuous  amongst  a  section  of  the 
Jewish  community.  The  origin  of  the  movement  is  indis- 
solubly  connected  with  the  name  of  the  ex-Court  chaplain. 
Dr.  Stocker.  After  the  great  financial  crisis  in  1874,  when 
over-speculation,  encouraged  by  financial  adventurers,  many 
of  whom  were  Jews,  produced  widespread  ruin  and  misery, 
Stocker  took  advantage  of  the  exasperation  which  prevailed 
in  all  classes  of  society,  and  especially  among  the  higher 
classes,  to  initiate  an  agitation  against  the  Jews  as  fons  et 
origo  mali.  With  a  few  congenial  spirits  of  the  extreme 
Conservative  party,  he  founded  the  '  Christlich-Soziale  ' 
group,  which  aimed  at  the  social,  political,  and  commercial 
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ostracism  of  the  Jews  under  the  specious  plea  of  regenerat- 
ing society  on  an  exclusively  Christian  basis.  An  Anti- 
Semitic  congress  held  at  Cassel  in  1886  pledged  itself 
to  the  re- establishment  of  political  disabilities  against 
the  Jews,  and  to  a  series  of  drastic  reforms  intended  to 
counteract  their  financial,  commercial,  and  economic  pre- 
ponderancy.  Until  then  the  Anti-Semitic  associations, 
covertly  encouraged  by  the  Chancellor,  who  wanted  to 
make  the  Jews  smart  for  the  sins  of  his  Jewish  political 
opponents  in  Parliament  and  in  the  press,  acted  exclu- 
sively in  alliance  with  the  Conservative  parties.  But  the 
passions  to  which  Anti-Semitism  appealed  could  be  just  as 
usefully  exploited  in  the  interests  of  other  agitators,  and 
the  '  Christlich-Soziale  '  group  soon  found  a  powerful  com- 
petitor in  a  new '  Deutsch-Soziale  '  group,  which  set  up  racial 
Anti-Semitism  in  opposition  to  sectarian  Anti-Semitism 
and  hunted  back  to  the  original  taint  of  Judaism  through 
two  and  three  generations  of  professing  Christianity.  On 
this  elastic  basis  Anti-Semitism  expanded  into  a  shamefaced 
form  of  Socialism,  with  all  the  greed  and  class  hatred  of  the 
worst  elements,  but  without  the  redeeming  discipline  and 
logical  inflexibility  of  the  Social  Democratic  party.  The 
'  Deutsch-Soziale  Reform  Partei '  in  the  present  Diet  is  the 
hybrid  outcome  of  these  and  other  kindred  groups.     '  Les 

*  extremes  se  touchent,'  and  whilst  on  the  one  hand  it  has 
many  points  of  contact  with  the  intolerance  of  the  old 
Prussian  Conservatives,  and  claims  to  be  the  standard- 
bearer  'par  excellence  of  unsullied  German  nationalism 
(' Urdeutschthum'),  its  denunciations  of  capitalism,  even 
when  confined  to  Jewish  capitalism,  are,  on  the  other  hand, 
to  borrow   Herr   Bebel's   language,    '  capital   fertilisers   to 

*  prepare  the  soil  for  the  good  seed  of  Socialism.' 

Prince  Bismark  is  responsible  for  having  first  introduced 
the  ominous  classification  of  parties  as  *  reichsfreundlich ' 
and  '  reichsfeindlich,'  i.e.  loyal  to  the  Empire  and  disloyal, 
according  as  they  supported  or  opposed  his  policy.  If  the 
present  Emperor  should  ever  be  tempted  to  identify  loyalty 
to  the  Empire  with  loyalty  to  a  personal  policy  of  his  own, 
that  classification  would  certainlj'-  acquire  a  much  deeper 
and  more  sinister  significance.  An  electoral  map  of  the 
German  Empire  shows  in  a  very  striking  form  how  closely 
the  great  lines  of  political  and  economic  cleavage  once  more 
coincide  with  the  old  lines  of  territorial,  sectarian,  and  racial 
cleavage.  East  of  the  Elbe,  except  in  Silesia  and  the 
Polish   (listricts,   where   Bomau    Catholic   and    nationalist 
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influences  prevail,  and  in  the  great  cities  which  arc  Socialist 
to  the  core,  Prussian  Conservatism  and  agrarianism  in  their 
most  extreme  forms  are  almost  supreme.  West  of  the  Elbe 
only  rare  and  sporadic  traces  of  them  can  be  found.  The 
Roman  Catholic  centre  is  unassailably  entrenched  in 
Bavaria  and  the  rural  districts  of  the  other  South  German 
States,  as  well  as  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Prussian  Rhine 
Provinces  and  Westphalia.  The  National  Liberals  are  some- 
what scattered  over  the  industrial  districts  of  Western  and 
Central  Germany,  but  democratic  Liberalism  has  powerful 
strongholds  in  Wurtemberg  and  in  many  of  the  small  middle 
States,  and  Social  Democracy  has  taken  apparently  per- 
manent possession  of  almost  all  the  great  cities  of  the 
Empire,  north  and  south,  east  and  west.  Berlin,  Hamburg, 
Breslau,  Konigsberg,  Magdeburg,  Brunswick,  Dresden,  and 
a  whole  group  of  manufacturing  centres  in  Saxony,  Munich, 
Nuremberg,  Frankfort,  Strasburg,  Elberfeld  and  many 
others,  have  successively  passed,  entirely  or  very  largely,  into 
their  hands. 

The  strength  of  the  Conservative  forces,  upon  whose  sup- 
port the  Emperor  seems  driven  to  rely  more  and  more 
exclusively,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they  are  essentially  homo- 
geneous, but  their  homogeneity  is  also  a  source  of  weakness. 
Their  pride  of  caste,  the  narrowness  of  the  material  interests 
which  they  represent,  their  aggressive  militarism,  combine 
to  make  them  a  pre-eminently  Prussian  party.  Yet  the 
position  which  they  take  up  is  not  altogether  unintelligible 
nor  unjustified.  The  Prussian  Junlcer  east  of  the  Elbe,  noble- 
man, squire,  or  yeoman,  embodies  all  the  best  qualities  and 
worst  defects  of  this  form  of  Conservatism.  Without  his 
strong  arm  neither  Prussia  nor  Germany  would  have  been 
what  they  are  to-day.  His  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  house 
of  Hoheuzollern  through  the  terrible  years  of  Napoleonic  perse- 
cution and  spoliation  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in  history. 
Rough,  angular,  overbearing,  he  has  often  been  a  hard  master ; 
but,  in  former  times  at  least,  as  hard  to  himself  as  to  others. 
It  was  his  stern  if  narrow  sense  of  duty,  his  rigid  dis- 
cipline, his  self-restraint  and  thrift,  his  endurance  and 
resolution,  his  sturdy  faith  and  loyalty,  *  die  preussische 
'  Zucht,'that  conquered  for  Prussia  her  position  in  Germany, 
and  at  last  translated  for  Germany  into  historical  reality 
the  scientific  theories  of  her  professors  and  the  dreamings 
of  her  poets.  It  was  he  who,  by  securing  the  immunity  of 
Germany  from  external  invasion,  opened,  however  uncon- 
sciouslv;  the  door  to  those  liberal  and  democratic  forces  at 
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home  which  seem  to  threaten  him  now  with  political  ex- 
tinction.    It  was  he  who,  all  booted  and  spurred,  laid  the 
foundations  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  in  which  his  privileges 
are  daily  assailed  and  his  prejudices  laughed  to  scorn.     It 
was  he  who,  at  the  point  of  his  sword,  unlocked  the  treasure- 
house  of  France  and  flooded  Germany  with  a  stream  of  gold 
which  whetted  the  national  appetite  for  wealth  and  stimu- 
lated^ the  growth  of  commercial  and  industrial  enterprise, 
only  in  turn  to  blight  his  own  meagre  patrimony  of  unpro- 
ductive acres.     It  is  to  him  even  now  that  the  country  looks 
to  defend  in  the  hour  of  need  all  those  forms  of  progress 
which  he  despises,  and  all  that  prosperity  in  which  he  has 
so  small  a  share.     And  the  sting  of  it  is  that  he  himself 
has  been  tainted  with  the  prevailing  contagion  of  luxury ; 
and,  while  his  own  standard  of  life  and  comfort  has  appre- 
ciated with  that  of  the  nation  generally,  his  slender  salary 
and  modest  rent-roll  have  relatively,  if  not  actually,  depre- 
ciated.    Nohlesse  oblige,  he  cannot  descend  to  the  counting- 
house  or  the  factory,  and  if  he  has  exhausted  his  powers  of 
mortgage  and  will  not  stoop  to  a  rich  mesalliance,  he  stands 
on  the  kerbstone  while  the  nouveUes  couches  sweep  past  him 
in  their  carriages  and  fine  clothes,  and,  drawing  himself  up 
to  his  full  height  in   his   closely  buttoned   military   tunic 
or   ofiice   coat,   curses   the   times   for   being   out   of  joint. 
Threatened  in  his  political  privileges  by  the  rising  tide  of 
democracy,  threatened  in  his  material  interests  by  the  rising 
tide  of  trade  and  industry,  he  calls  upon  the  Crown  to  flog 
the   waves   with   the   iron   rod    of    anti- revolutionary    and 
agrarian  legislation  : — ■ 

'  It  is  we  who  have  been  the  makers  of  Prussia  and  of  the  German 
Empire.  It  is  we,  sire,  who  are  the  mainstays  of  your  throne,  the 
muscle  and  sinews  of  your  army,  the  backbone  of  your  administration. 
Your  Empire  was  made  by  us  with  the  sword,  and  without  us  it  will 
perish  by  the  sword.  Will  you  allow  your  loyal  liegemen,  who  have 
fought  and  bled  for  your  ancestors,  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  stump 
orators  of  Parliament,  to  the  doctrinaires  of  the  Manchester  school,  to 
money-grubbing  traders  and  merchants,  to  the  Prussophobe  clamour 
of  the  Ultramontanes,  to  the  apostles  of  international  revolution? 
"  Burggraf,  sei  hart !  "  Be  firm,  sire,  and  vie  will  stand  by  you  as  our 
forbears  stood  by  yours.  But  have  a  care  !  If  you  desert  us  in  our  hour 
of  need,  if  you  drive  us  into  sullen  opposition,  you  will  be  left  face  to 
face  with  the  invading  hordes  of  the  democracy,  and  even  if  you  buy 
them  off  for  a  time  by  piecemeal  concessions  to  the  levelling  spirit  of 
the  age,  you  will  yourself  sink  to  the  level  of  a  mere  constitutional 
puppet,  a  caricature  of  royalty.' 

On  the  other  side  there  is  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  whose 
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voice  does  not  penetrate  so  easily  into  the  royal  closet,  for 
its  voice  is  not  the  strident  voice  of  the  high-born  Prussian, 
but,  in  the  mingled  dialects  of  many  classes  and  races,  it 
may  be  heard  clearly  enough  thundering  at  the  gates  of  the 
palace : — 

*  Ours  are  the  great  ideals,  the  patriotic  yearnings  out  of  which 
German  unity  sprang  forth.  It  was  our  fathers  who  tniuiped  in 
serried  cohimns  over  the  mountains  of  Bohemia  and  the  cornfields  and 
vineyards  of  France,  and  acclaimed  your  grandfather  Emperor  in  the 
royal  city  of  the  Bourbons.  Has  it  not  been  rightly  said  time  and 
again  that  it  was  the  village  schoolmaster  quite  as  much  as  the 
General  Staff  who  won  the  day  at  Kciniggnitz  and  Sedan  ?  Is  it  not 
we  who  have  borne  from  year  to  year  the  growing  burden  of  the 
conscription  ?  Is  it  not  our  perseverance  and  intelligence  which  have 
opened  up  new  channels  for  German  enterprise  all  over  the  world, 
which  have  developed  German  trade  and  history  to  the  astonishment 
and  terror  of  our  rivals?  Without  our  counting-houses  and  factories, 
without  the  labour  of  our  toiling  masses,  how  could  the  increasing 
cost  of  those  vast  armaments  be  defrayed,  without  which  the  existence 
of  the  fatherland,  the  safety  of  your  Majesty's  throne  would  be  in 
daily  peril  ?  We  are  the  brains  and  tlie  hands  of  the  country,  and 
we  claim  our  share  in  controlling  its  destinies.  We  refuse  to  be 
spurned  aside  by  a  domineering  caste  that  treats  us  as  if  we  were  made 
of  a  baser  clay,  that  contemptuously  divides  all  Germans  into  two 
classes,  not  soldiers  and  civilians  (for  has  not  every  German  to  be  a 
soldier  ?),  but  themselves  and  the  common  herd.  We  refuse  to  be 
kept  in  perpetual  leadingstrings  by  policemen  and  bureaucrats  We 
refuse  to  see  the  fruits  of  our  industry,  the  products  of  our  labour, 
the  prospects  of  our  commerce  placed  in  jeopardy  by  the  freaks  of 
agrarian  legislation  in  the  interests  of  gilded  paupers  whose  own 
extravagance  and  proud  self-isolation,  quite  as  much  as  the  pitiless 
operation  of  economic  laws,  have  reduced  to  their  present  straits.  We 
look  up  to  you,  sire,  as  the  embodiment  of  our  national  unity  and  of 
our  national  prosperity  which  has  been  the  result  of  our  unity.  But 
both  our  unity  and  our  prosperity  are  still  young  and  delicate  plants, 
and  might  soon  be  blighted  under  the  blast  of  the  reactionary  and 
agrarian  tempest.  Have  a  care,  sire  !  Remember  that  if  you  are 
King  of  Prussia  you  are  also  German  Emperor,  and  that  the  forces 
which  made  Prussia  might  easily  be  perverted  to  the  undoing  of  the 
Empire.' 

Assailed  on  either  side  by  these  two  voices  it  must  be 
specially  hard  for  a  man  of  the  present  Emperor's  tempera- 
ment to  elect  between  them.  His  nature  is  exceedingly 
complex.  On  the  one  hand  he  is  intensely  mediaeval,  on  the 
other  intensely  modern.  His  conception  of  his  kingly  office, 
which  constitutes  for  him  an  almost  providential  and  quasi- 
divine  mission,  his  patriarchal  or  feudal  view  of  society,  his 
military  instincts,  his  traditions  and  prejudices,  his  master- 
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fill  disposition,  all  incline  him  to  the  most  rigid  form  of 
Prussian  Conservatism.  Bat  his  manysidedness,  his  versatile 
intelligence,  his  keen  interest  in  all  the  social  and  economic 
problems  of  the  day,  his  extensive,  if  superficial,  knowledge 
of  technical  arts  and  sciences,  his  sound  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  trade  and  industry,  and  even  his  dreams  of  a 
Greater  Germany  beyond  the  seas,  open  up  to  him  far 
broader  horizons  than  the  typical  Prussian  Conservative  can 
ever  conceive  of.  He  is,  however,  more  impulsive  than 
logical ;  he  listens  to  the  arguments  of  both  sides,  but  instead 
of  weighing  them  against  each  other  he  is  apt  to  be  carried 
away  alternately  first  by  the  one  and  then  by  the  other,  and 
when  the  reaction,  comes  the  pendulum  swings  back  violently 
from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  No  one  who  has  watched  at 
all  closely  either  his  internal  or  his  foreign  policy  since  his 
accession  to  the  throne  can  fail  to  have  been  struck  by  the 
suddenness  of  those  oscillations.  They  have  perhaps  been 
more  marked  in  his  internal  policy,  as  in  matters  of  foreign 
policy  his  hands  were  naturally  tied  for  him  by  international 
engagements,  which  he  could  no  longer  disturb.  One  has 
only  to  recall  his  early  attempts  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  late  Tsar,  and  then  on  their  failure  his  determination  to 
'  sever  the  wire '  with  St.  Petersburg,  which  was  the  main, 
cause  of  his  breach  with  Prince  Bismarck ;  his  subsequent 
bids  for  a  closer  understanding  with  England,  and  then  his 
attitude  in  the  South  African  question;  his  patronising 
manifestations  of  sympathy  and  admiration  for  Japan 
throughout  the  war  in  the  Par  East,  and  then  his  volte-face 
against  her  in  co-operation  with  Russia  and  France ;  his 
visit  to  Greece  at  the  time  of  his  sister's  betrothal  to  the 
Crown  Prince,  and  then  his  attitude  towards  that  unfortunate 
country  during  the  recent  crisis ;  and  last,  but  not  least, 
after  a  few  years  of  sullen  estrangement,  his  pilgrimage  to 
the  Russian  Canossa,  culminating  the  other  day  in  his 
extravagant  protestations  of  devotion  at  St.  Petersburg. 
In  the  same  way  at  home  his  early  enthusiasm  for  the  old 
Chancellor  was  followed  within  two  years  by  the  latter's 
sudden  and  almost  ignominious  dismissal.  Then  came  a 
period  of  reforming  zeal.  Like  Frederick  William  I.  he 
waxed  righteously  indignant  at  the  hardships  of  class 
inequalities,  '  die  Injustice  derer  bemittelten  Stiinde  liber 
'  die  unbemittelten.'  The  anti- Socialist  laws  were  dropped. 
He  was  to  be  the  Emperor  of  the  working  classes,  '  Der 
'  Kaiser  der  Arbeiter.'  Social  legislation  had  its  brief 
day.    Throughout  Count  von  Caprivi's  Chancellorship,  which 
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was  intended  to  be  essentially  what  the  French  call  '  un 
'  niinistere  d'apaisement,'  moderate  and  conciliatory  tenden- 
cies nndoubtedly  prevailed  for  a  time.  Baron  von  Zedlitz's 
Education  Bill  was,  it  is  true,  a  retrograde  incident,  but  it 
and  its  author  were  promptly  thrown  overboard  as  soon  as 
the  storm  of  indignation  which  it  raised  throughout  Liberal 
Germany  was  seen  to  reflect  upon  the  new  regiine.  The 
commercial  treaties  with  the  Central  European  States  were 
a  distinct  recognition  of  the  paramount  claims  of  trade 
and  industry  in  the  German  Empire.  But  when  Count  von 
Caprivi  signed  them  he  signed  his  own  death  warrant  as 
Chancellor,  and  though  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  too  great  a 
personage  to  be  treated  quite  as  cavalierly  as  his  predecessor, 
constant  rumours  of  changes  and  the  actual  dismissal  of 
other  ministers,  such  as  Herr  von  KoUer,  Herr  von  Berlepsch, 
Baron  von  Marschall,  and  Herr  von  Botticher,  have  shown 
the  growing  frequency  of  seismic  disturbances  at  head- 
quarters. 

William  II.  has  now  been  nine  years  on  the  throne,  and 
though  it  is  still  the  fashion  to  talk  of  him  as  a  young  man, 
he  is  thirty- eight  years  old^  and  has  therefore  reached  an 
age  at  which  the  character  of  most  men  is  deemed  to  have 
reached  its  maturity.  Yet  few  of  those  who  most  sincerely 
admire  his  many  brilliant  qualities,  and  appreciate  the  better 
sides  of  his  nature,  will  deny  that  he  has  failed  utterly  to 
acquire  either  general  popularity  or  individual  confidence. 
That  relations  between  the  Emperor  and  his  German  fellow- 
princes,  even  those  who  are  most  loyal  to  the  Empire,  are  not 
now  what  they  were  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather  is  an  open 
secret.  They  come  to  Berlin  from  time  to  time  in  discharge 
of  their  official  duty  towards  the  head  of  the  Empire,  but  their 
voice,  when  it  is  raised,  is  generally  a  voice  of  apprehensive 
remonstrance,  as  when,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Emperor's 
last  birthday,  they  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
present  Chancellor's  services  in  terms  which,  for  a  time  at 
least,  averted  his  fall.  The  statesmen  who  serve  him,  the 
courtiers  who  surround  him,  have  witnessed  too  many 
and  too  striking  instances  of  the  instability  of  Imperial 
favour  to  entertain  that  unswerving  confidence  in  their 
Sovereign's  support  which  nerved  Prince  Bismarck  to  his 
greatest  achievements  under  the  old  Emperor.  When 
Prince  Bismarck  himself  was  suddenly  hurled  from  power, 
not  two  years  had  elapsed  since  William  II.,  then  Crown 
Prince,  but  with  the  crown  already  within  his  grasp,  had 
ostentatiously  taken  advantage  of  the  Chancellor's  birthday 
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to  reverse  the  ordinary  course  of  things,  and  swear  before 
ascending  the  steps  of  the  throne  aa  oath  of  perpetual 
fealty  to  *  our  great  and  only  Chancellor.'  The  second 
Chancellor's  dismissal  was  at  the  last  moment  equally- 
abrupt,  and  its  manner  in  some  respects  was  more  un- 
deservedly galling.  Count  von  Caprivi  was  not  the  man 
to  cling  to  office,  and  he  was  quite  prepared  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  reactionary  parties  banded  together 
against  him,  with  his  own  colleague,  Count  von  Eulenburg, 
the  Prussian  Prime  Minister,  at  their  head.  But  what  he 
felt  most  keenly  was  that,  on  the  \erj  day  before  his  dis- 
missal, the  Emperor  had  called  upon  him,  and  with  many 
gracious  words  authorised  him  to  assure  the  Prime  Ministers 
of  the  South  German  States,  who  had  been  summoned  to 
Berlin  to  confer  with  the  Chancellor  on  certain  questions 
of  fiscal  legislation,  that  his  Majesty's  confidence  in  him 
was  unshaken,  and  that  all  rumours  of  a  change  in  the  chief 
office  of  the  Empire  were  unfounded.  Count  von  Caprivi 
was  above  all  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  though  the 
qualities  which  he  displayed  as  a  statesman  were  of  no 
mean  order,  and  in  stepping  into  the  breach  after  Prince 
Bismarck's  fall  he  had  served  his  Sovereign  at  a  very  critical 
moment  with  a  courage  and  devotion  to  duty  which  entitled 
him  to  more  considerate  treatment.  A  similar  fate  has 
recently  overtaken  Baron  von  Marschall,  the  late  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs.  Berlin  society  is  equally  at 
the  mercy  of  the  Emperor's  capricious  moods.  In  order 
to  place  themselves  beyond  reach  of  them,  Prince  Werni- 
gerode  and  several  other  social  magnates  have  closed  or 
disposed  of  their  Berlin  residences  and  retired  to  the 
country.  One  of  the  strangest  features  of  the  so-called 
Kotze  scandals,  which  for  two  years  rent  Berlin  society 
asunder,  was  the  Emperor's  extraordinary  readiness  to 
entertain  on  the  flimsiest  evidence  the  most  painful  charges 
against  a  high  official  of  his  own  Court,  who  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  his  special  confidence  and  friendship.  The  un- 
fortunate Baron  von  Kotze  was  arrested  without  any 
legal  process,  kept  in  close  confinement  for  weeks,  and 
when  at  last  his  innocence  was  recognised  and  his  liberty 
restored  to  him,  he  was  compelled  by  the  military  code  of 
honour  to  fight  a  succession  of  sanguinary  duels  in  order 
to  vindicate  his  character,  which  ought  never  to  have  been 
impugned.  Even  amongst  the  officers  of  the  army,  with 
all  their  traditional  loyalty  to  their  ^  war-lord,'  there  is  a 
widespread  feeling  of  impatience  and  discontent,  for  which 
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the  Imperial  mania  for  '  alarums  and  excursions  '  does  not 
wholly  account.  His  soldier!}'  qualities  and  his  brilliant 
generalship,  as  far  as  they  can  be  tested  by  manoeuvres, 
are  universally  appreciated,  but  so  are  also  his  feverish 
activity,  his  over-weening  self-confidence,  and  his  evident 
anxiety  to  clear  out  officers  of  an  older  generation,  whose 
experience  and  prestige  might  overshadow  his  personality 
in  the  event  of  a  great  war.  His  '  Schneid,'  that  untrans- 
latable and  peculiarly  Prussian  mixture  of  arrogance  and 
dash,  no  doubt  appeals  strongly  to  many  of  them  ;  but  even 
in  their  eyes  it  may  not  entirely  make  up  for  the  absence 
of  those  more  sterling  qualities  which  endeared  his  father 
as  the  hemi  ideal  of  a  splendid  soldier  to  the  whole 
German  Fatherland.  Artistic  and  literary  circles  smile 
more  or  less  scornfully  at  the  self-assurance  of  his  dilet- 
tantism, and  the  professorial  and  learned  classes  are  too 
deeply  tinged  with  agnosticism  not  to  feel  repelled  and 
alarmed  by  the  aggressive  manifestations  of  his  religious 
orthodoxy.  Perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all  the  gifts 
with  which  nature  has  superabundantly  endowed  him  is  his 
fatal  facility  of  speech.  One  cannot  perhaps  apply  to  him 
absolutely  the  converse  of  what  was  said  of  Charles  II. ,  but 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  the  medisDval  ring  and  the 
excessive  militarism  of  his  high-flown  eloquence  have  dene 
more  to  irritate  the  bulk  of  the  people  than  any  of  his 
political  acts.  His  reiterated  assertion  of  the  divine  right 
of  kings,  the  '  Eegia  voluntas  suprema  lex '  adopted  as  bis 
motto  at  Munich,  his  warnings  to  recruits  that  they  must 
be  prepared  at  any  time  to  shoot  down  their  fathers  and 
brothers,  his  comprehensive  denunciations  of  political  oppo- 
nents as  '  Vaterlandslose  Gesellen,'  his  injunction  that 
soldiers  should  consort  only  with  soldiers  ('Militar  darf  nur 
'  mit  Militar  verkehren  '),  are  winged  words  of  which  the 
bitterness  sinks  deep  into  many  hearts  in  a  country  where 
the  army  is  essentially  *  the  nation  in  arms.'  Other  classes 
again  to  whom  such  sentiments  are  in  themselves  less 
repugnant  cannot  bring  themselves  to  forgive  the  Emperor 
for  having  hurled  Prince  Bismarck  down  from  the  pedestal 
which  their  idol  had  so  long  and  so  splendidly  occupied. 
That  upon  those  who  are  admitted  to  his  intimacy  he 
exercises  an  irresistible  personal  fascination,  a  distinguished 
Frenchman,  M.  Jules  Simon,  who  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Republic  at  the  Labour  Conference  of 
1890,  has  borne  impartial  testimony.  When  he  chooses  to 
unbend,  his  brilliant  conversational  powers  unite  the  charm 
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of  unaffected  simplicity  to  that  of  varied  knowledge.  Of 
the  delicate  and  tactful  expression  which  he  can  give  to 
generous  sentiments  that  seem  to  spring  from  the  heart 
man}^  instances  could  be  quoted.  But  in  public  he  prefers 
to  show  himself  under  a  more  forbidding  aspect.  The 
Olympian  brow,  the  curled  lip,  the  stern  chin  do  not,  how- 
ever, really  impress  the  masses.  His  morbid  restlessness 
and  ubiquitous  self-assertion  only  serve  to  quicken  by  con- 
trast the  memory  of  his  grandfather's  kindly  face  in  the 
corner  window  of  the  old  palace  '  Unter  den  Linden,'  and 
of  his  father's  stately  presence  and  easy  gentleness  of 
manner.  The  pungent  wit  of  his  own  Berliners  has  dubbed 
William  II.  '  Der  Eeise-Kaiser,'  the  travelling  Emperor,  in 
rhyming  contradistinction  to  William  I.,  'Der  greise  Kaiser,' 
the  grey-haired  Emperor,  and  to  Frederick,  '  Der  weise 
'■  Kaiser,'  the  wise  Emperor.  There  is  the  same  flavour  of 
good-natured  contempt  in  the  popular  riddle  :  '  What  is  the 
^  difference  between  the  Emperor  and  God  Almighty  ?  '  to 
which  the  sarcastic  answer  is :  '  Gott  weiss  Alles,  aber  der 
'  Kaiser  weiss  Alles  besser,'  '  God  Almighty  knows  all 
'  things,  but  the  Emperor  knows  all  things  much  better.' 

If  the  Emperor  has  failed  to  arouse  any  of  that  enthu- 
siasm of  popular  devotion  which  allows  a  sovereign  to  make 
light  of  constitutional  restraints,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the 
special  aims  of  his  policy,  even  apart  from  its  reactionary 
tendencies  at  home,  appeal  in  other  fields  to  any  large  body 
of  national  sentiment  or  interests.  The  idea  of  a  Greater 
Germany  beyond  the  seas,  with  its  inevitable  corollary,  a 
powerful  and  costly  navy,  is  one  with  which  the  German 
mind  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  yet  familiar.  It  finds  favour 
with  some  of  the  more  adventurous  spirits  in  the  commercial 
and  industrial  world  as  opening  up  new  fields  for  German 
enterprise ;  missionary  fervour  has  secured  to  it  some 
adherents  amongst  Eoman  Catholic  circles  ;  and  the  pseudo- 
Bismarckian  and  other  jingoes  of  the  Fatherland  love  to 
ilaunt  it  in  the  face  of  "^  perfidious  Albion.'  But  nature  has 
not  intended  Germany  to  be  a  seafaring  nation,  and  the 
vast  majority  of  German  emigrants  have  no  desire  to  fall 
back  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  into  the  clutches  of  their  own 
bureaucracy.  The  possession  of  colonies  and  of  battleships 
is  still,  for  most  Germans,  a  luxury  in  which  every  self- 
respecting  State  is  bound  nowadays  to  indulge,  but  in  modera- 
tion and  with  due  regard  for  the  necessary  virtue  of  thrift. 
Jealousy  of  England  is,  unfortunately,  an  all  too  prevalent 
passion  in  Germany  at  the  present  time.     The  reactionary 
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classes  bate  this  country  as  the  representative  of  a  far  more 
insidious  form  of  Liberalism  than  any  republic,  since  it  has 
solved  the  problem  which  they  always  declare  to  be  insoluble, 
by  reconciling  the  free  play  of  democratic  forces  with  orderly 
progress  and  unswerving  devotion  to  the  Crown ;  and  they  enter- 
tain for  autocratic  Russia  a  corresponding  love  and  admira- 
tion, tempered  only  by  an  agrarian  dislike  to  the  importation 
of  Russian  cereals.  The  trading  and  manufacturing  classes, 
not  content  to  have  become  our  most  powerful  competitors, 
are  impatient  to  enter  upon  our  inheritance,  of  which  they 
have  to  their  own  satisfaction  assured  to  themselves  the 
reversion,  whenever  some  great  disaster  shall  have  shaken 
the  foundations  of  our  national  prosperity.  The  Emperor's 
telegram  to  Kruger  has  been  probably  the  most  universally 
popular  achievement  of  his  reign,  and  as  far  as  public 
opinion  at  home  is  concerned,  in  spite  of  some  misgivings  in 
liberal  circles  and  among  business  men  who  value  the  com- 
mercial freedom  which  German  enterprise  enjoys  through- 
out our  Empire,  he  may  go  on  twisting  the  British  lion's 
tail  with  impunity.  But  that  does  not  mean  that  the 
nation  would  support  him  in  a  policy  of  foreign  adven- 
ture. The  strongest  hold  which  he  still  retains  upon 
the  gratitude  and  respect  of  his  people  is  that,  in  spite  of 
his  military  instincts  and  of  all  the  attractions  which  the 
pomp  and  circumstance  of  war  must  possess  for  one  of  his 
temperament,  his  powerful  influence  has  been  exercised  so 
far  on  the  whole  in  the  interests  of  European  peace.  And 
it  is  peace  that  the  German  nation  wants.  It  holds  fast  to 
the  Triple  Alliance  because  it  believes  it  to  make  for  peace, 
and  for  the  same  reason  it  welcomes  every  sign  of  friendly 
relations  with  Russia.  The  economic  revolution  Avhich,  by 
transforming  Germany  from  an  agricultural  into  an  indus- 
trial and  commercial  State,  has  had  such  far-reaching  effects 
upon  the  internal  situation  of  the  Empire,  has  reacted 
equally  upon  its  foreign  policy.  The  necessities  of  its  geo- 
graphical x30sition,  and  the  dread  of  the  French  revanche, 
compel  the  German  nation  to  bear  patiently  and  even 
cheerfully  the  burden  of  enormous  armaments,  so  long  as 
they  are  directed  solely  to  defensive  purposes  ;  but  the  very 
magnitude  of  the  burden  would  at  once  quicken  popular 
suspicion,  should  it  ever  have  cause  to  imagine  that  it  was 
being  made  to  subserve  the  aims  of  personal  ambition.  Nor 
must  it  be  forgotten  that  except  for  repelling  overt  aggres- 
sion the  Emperor  has  no  power  to  make  war  without  the 
consent  of  the  Federal  Council,  and  that  a  standing  com- 
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mittee  of  that  body,  consisting  of  representatives  of  Bavaria, 
Saxony,  Wurtemberg,  and  two  other  non-Prussian  States, 
keeps  close  and  permanent  watch  over  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  Empire.  Even  if  the  Emperor  entertained  any  such 
arriere  pensee,  for  which  there  is  at  present  absolutely  no 
evidence,  it  is  inconceivable  that  either  the  Governments  or 
the  people  of  Germany  would  allow  him  to  wilfully  create 
foreign  complications  as  a  means  of  escape  from  the  pressure 
of  domestic  embarrassments. 

The  Emperor  must,  therefore,  deal  on  its  own  merits  with 
the  internal  situation  which  confronts  him.  Though  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  he  has  done  a  good  deal  to  aggravate 
its  difficulties,  it  would  be  unfair  to  say  that  he  has  created 
it.  The  energy  of  the  forces  which  are  now  gathering 
together  in  hostile  array  is  largely  due  to  the  removal  of  the 
one  all-powerful  influence  which  for  more  than  a  generation 
forcibly  arrested  their  natural  operation  and  developement. 
The  iron  hand  of  Prince  Bismarck  held  them  in  its  grip, 
releasing  or  confining  them  at  his  will  with  almost  unerring 
sagacity  to  serve  his  immediate  purposes.  But  his  states- 
manship, great  as  it  was,  was  pre-eminently  self-centred. 
Just  as  in  drafting  the  Constitution  of  the  German  Empire, 
he  relied  mainly  upon  his  own  genius  and  prestige  to  supply 
the  motive-power  of  its  complicated  machinery,  so  during  his 
long  tenure  of  ofiice  he  seems  to  have  persistently  put  away 
from  him  the  thought  of  what  would  happen  when  he  was  no 
longer  there  to  himself  supply  that  motive-power.  One  of 
his  favourite  taunts  was  that  parliamentary  parties,  although 
adepts  in  destructive  criticism,  were  incapable  of  construc- 
tive statesmanship.  But  was  it  not  he  himself  who  for  a 
whole  generation  excluded  parliamentary  parties  as  soon  as 
they  showed  any  signs  of  independence  from  all  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  and  withheld  from  them  every 
opportunity  of  acquiring  that  sense  of  responsibility  which 
the  tenure  or  expectation  of  power  can  alone  give,  and  which 
is  the  beginning  of  all  constructive  statesmanship?  Even 
when  he  promoted  prominent  members  of  the  parliamenta-r}' 
parties  that  supported  him  to  the  ministerial  bench,  their 
political  ties  were  not  j)erhaps  tpso  facto  severed,  since  the 
object  of  such  appointments  was  to  keep  the  parties  thus 
honoured  in  good  temper  for  the  time  being  and  secure  their 
votes  in  the  Diet,  but  they  practically  ceased  to  belong  to 
their  party  in  order  to  belong  henceforth  exclusively  to  him. 
In  fact,  in  Prince  Bismarck's  time,  ministers  were  merely  his 
departmental  subordinates.  Even  in  theory  the  Chancellor  is 
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the  only  responsible  minister  of  the  Empire,  all  other  ministers 
being  only  his  representatives,  and  Prince  Bismai-ck  took 
good  care  that  the  practice  corresponded  to  the  theory.  He 
himself  was  responsible  only  to  the  Emperor,  and  until  there 
came  an  Emperor  who  insisted  upon  rendering  his  respon- 
sibility something  more  than  nominal,  and  a  Parliament 
that  he  could  no  longer  bend  to  his  will,  the  system  worked 
entirely  to  his  satisfaction.  But  it  stunted  the  growth  of 
parliamentary  parties,  and  blighted  their  capacity  for  con- 
structive statesmanship.  It  created  a  host  of  docile  officials, 
who  are  excellent  professional  administrators,  but  lack  the 
sense  of  personal  independence  and  responsibility,  which 
can  alone  give  weight  to  their  counsels  as  advisers  of  the 
Crown.  It  debauched  the  public  press  by  converting  it,  to 
a  great  extent,  into  a  mere  subsidised  branch  of  the  execu- 
tive. By  playing  in  turn  upon  the  passions  and  prejudices 
of  class  and  race  and  sect,  it  intensified  all  the  divisions 
to  which  the  German  character  is  in  itself  already  too 
prone,  and  went  far  to  neutralise  the  advantages  of  national 
unity.  Germany  now  reaps  the  fruits  of  this  masterful 
policy. 

It  had,  indeed,  already  exhausted  itself  before  its  author 
disappeared  from  the  stage.  Bismarck,  even  in  the  heyday 
of  his  power,  had  always  been  careful  not  to  strain  it  to  the 
breaking-point.  Though  frequently  at  loggerheads  with 
the  Federal  Council,  as  well  as  with  the  Imperial  Diet,  he 
invariably  steered  clear  of  a  constitutional  conflict  in  the 
Empire.  When  his  measures  were  rejected,  he  assumed  an 
air  of  contemptuous  indifi'erence  for  the  folly  of  parlia- 
mentary wiseacres,  and  loftily  washed  his  hands  of  the  con- 
sequences, unless  he  felt  certain  of  securing  a  reversal  of 
their  verdict  by  an  appeal  to  the  country.  So  thoroughly 
did  he  understand  the  temper  of  his  countrymen  that  not 
until  1890  did  a  dissolution  fail  to  give  him  a  working 
majority  in  the  new  Diet.  Had  he  remained  in  office,  he 
would  have  had  for  the  first  time  to  face  a  majority  fresh 
from  the  polls  directly  pledged  to  oppose  his  policy,  and  his 
fall  unquestionably  saved  him  from  the  necessity  of  grappling 
with  the  very  situation  which  it  had  been  his  chief  anxiety 
to  avoid  ever  since  he  had  become  Chancellor  of  the 
Empire. 

Yet  it  is  that  very  policy,  condemned  six  years  ago  by  no 
one  more  strongly  than  by  himself,  that  the  Emperor  seems 
bent  on  reviving.  The  whole  tendency  of  recent  legislative 
measures,  abortive  though  they  have  been,  shows  that  after 
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the  '  neuer  curs  '  under  Count  von  Caprivi,  the  '  zick-zack 
'  curs '  under  Prince  Hohenlohe  is  gradually  paving  the  way 
for  a  return  to  the  '  alter  curs,'  but  without  Prince  Bismarck, 
and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  without  the  saving  clauses  of  his 
statesmanlike  self-restraint  and  shrewd  opportunism.  What 
can  it  lead  to  ?  We  have  already  seen  the  first-fruits  of 
this  policy  rejected,  even  by  the  Lower  House  of  the 
Prussian  Diet — i.e.  by  a  chamber  composed  of  such  docile 
elements  as  to  have  been  hitherto  looked  upon  as  a  natural 
stronghold  of  reaction,  a  chamber  elected  by  an  indirect 
system  of  election,  in  which  a  limited  franchise,  based  on 
a  singularly  erratic  form  of  tax-paying  qualification,  secures 
an  enormous  preponderance  to  the  vote  of  the  classes  over 
that  of  the  masses  in  the  one  State  where  the  classes  are 
most  strongly  permeated  with  the  same  ideas  that  inspire 
the  Emperor's  policy.  What  prospect  is  there  in  the 
present  temper  of  the  country  that  the  general  elections  to 
be  held  next  year,  both  for  the  Prussian  Diet  and  the  Diet 
of  the  Empire,  will  weaken  rather  than  stififen  their  resist- 
ance ?  With  regard  to  the  Imperial  Diet,  at  any  rate,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  its  opposition  can  only  be  broken  by 
a  wholesale  curtailment  of  the  popular  franchise.  But  that 
would  mean  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire, 
and  we  need  not  again  point  out  the  overwhelming  diffi- 
culties which  would  attend  any  attempt  to  lawfully  amend 
it.  There  remains,  of  course,  the  possibility  of  a  forcible 
amendment — i.e.  of  a  coujp  d'etat — and  the  extreme  Conser- 
vative circles,  which  are  supposed  to  have  the  ear  of  the 
Sovereign,  have  not  hesitated  of  late  to  advocate  the  ex- 
pediency of  anticipating  the  '  revolution  from  below '  by  a 
'  revolution  from  above.'  But  is  a  collective  couj)  d'etat 
conceivable  that  requires  the  co-operation  of  twenty-five 
sovereign  States  whose  origin  and  traditions  and  institu- 
tions represent  a  whole  gamut  of  divergent  interests  and 
sentiment,  ranging  from  the  military  absolutism  of  Pro- 
testant and  agrarian  Prussia  to  the  latent  separatism  of 
Catholic  Bavaria,  the  frankly  democratic  spirit  of  Wurtem- 
berg,  and  the  patrician  republicanism  of  the  great  mercantile 
Hanseatic  cities?  Yet  without  the  co-operation  of  the  other 
States  a  coup  d'etat  by  the  German  Emperor  would  mean 
nothing  less  than  a  Prussian  coup  d'etat  directed  against 
them.  The  monarchical  sentiment  is  still  a  very  powerful 
factor  throughout  Germany,  but  it  is  a  local  rather  than  an 
Imperial  sentiment,  and  as  Herr  Richter  reminded  the  Diet 
of  the   Empire   not  long  ago,  amidst   thunders   of  defiant 
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applause  ou  all  but  tlie  Conservative  benches,  the  Imperial 
dignity  is  but  an  office  dating  no  further  back  and  having 
no  higher  claims  to  reverence  than  the  Constitution  which 
created  it.  and  with  which  it  must  stand  or  fall. 

Hitherto,  however,  with  all  his  impulsiveness  the  Emperor 
has  never  irretrievably  committed  himself  to  any  position 
from  which  he  might  be  unable  to  retire  without  an  in- 
tolerable sense  of  personal  humiliation.  So  far  he  has  been 
content  to  sacrifice  obnoxious  ministers  to  the  clamour  of  the 
reactionary  parties  without  surrendering  the  policy  of  the 
Empire  into  their  hands,  and  there  are  some  who  still  think 
that,  whatever  his  language  may  be,  his  acts  will  be 
governed  by  the  principle  upon  which  the  most  cynical  of 
his  ancestors  dealt  with  the  Junkers  of  his  day  :  '  Man  lasse 
'  den  Leuten  Wind  wenn  man  zum  Zvveck  kommt ' — '  Give 

*  the  fellows  wind  so  long  as  I  can  reach  ray  own  goal." 
Whether,  in  the  long  run,  the  Junkers  of  to-day  can  be  pacified 
by  the  shadow  without  the  substance  remains  to  be  seen. 
But  the  question  remains  :  What  is  the  goal  he  has  in  view? 
In  his  recent  speeches  at  Coblenz  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  William  II.  merel}"  translated  into  eloquent  periods  the 
strange  jargon  in  which  Frederick  William  I.  described  his 
own  purpose  :  '  Ich  komme  zu  meinem  Zweck  und  stabiliere 
'  die  Souveriinetiit  und  setze  die  Krone  fest  wie  einen  Eocher 

*  von  Bronce ' — '  I  shall  reach  my  goal  and  establish  the 
'  sovereign  power  and  make  fast  the   crown  like   a  rock  of 

*  bronze.'  The  German  language  has  improved  since  then, 
and  William  II.  wields  it  with  consummate  mastery,  but 
the  voice  and  the  spirit  are  the  same.  If  his  Coblenz 
speeches  are  to  be  taken  as  a  manifesto  of  the  policy  upon 
which  he  is  relentlessly  bent,  a  conflict  is  impending  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  issue.  It  must  in  any  event 
involve  a  terrible  strain  to  the  political  structure  of  the  Empire, 
and  impatient  as  he  may  be  to  curb  per  fas  et  nefas  the  growing 
discontent  of  the  German  people,  he  cannot  possibly  disguise 
from  himself  the  ultimate  consequences  of  a  fighting  alliance 
with  Agrarianism  on  the  economic  prosperity  of  the  country. 
Just  as  we  are  closing  this  article,  a  striking  reply  to  the  last 
Imperial  utterances  comes  from  the  same  Rhineland  to 
which  William  II.  addressed  his  haughty  appeal.  The  reply 
does  not  come  to  us  accompanied  by  the  same  blare  of 
trumpets,  nor  does  it,  of  course,  deal  directly  with  the 
Emperor's  claim  to  a  semi-divine  authority,  but  its  meaning 
and  significance  ai-e  none  the  less  unmistakeable.  The  occa- 
sion was  a  conference  held  at  Cologne  of  the  Society  for  Social 
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Politics,  the  speakers  were  men  who  can  hardly  be  suspected 
of  any  revolutionary  taint.  Herr  von  Berlepsch  was  only  a 
short  time  ago  himself  a  Minister  of  the  Crown_,  Herr  von 
Eottenburg,  who  is  now  Curator  of  the  University  of  Bonn, 
was  formerly  one  of  the  ablest  officials  of  the  Imperial  Home 
Office,  and  for  many  years  the  head  of  the  Imperial  Chancery 
under  Prince  Bismarck.  Both  are  men  of  conservative 
rather  than  democratic  tendencies,  and  workers  rather  than 
talkers.  That  men  of  that  position  and  of  those  antecedents 
should  take  part  in  a  political  controversy  is  looked  upon  in 
Germany  as  in  itself '  an  event,'  more  especially  when  they 
take  up,  on  a  concrete  political  question  which  has  aroused 
a  storm  of  public  feeling  in  the  country,  an  attitude  of  open 
and  uncompromising  opposition  to  the  Government.  Herr 
von  Berlepsch,  spealdng  in  favour  of  the  right  of  political 
association,  declared  that  the  struggle  of  the  working  classes 
for  emancipation  which  marked  the  close  of  the  nineteenth 
century  as  that  of  the  middle  classes  had  mai'ked  the  close  of 
the  eighteenth  century  was  based  on  justice,  was  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  healthy  progress,  and  therefore  deserved  sym- 
pathy. Herr  von  Eottenburg  drew  the  same  moral  from  the 
beneficial  effects  of  the  freedom  which  reigns  in  this  respect 
in  England.  The  German  working  man  participated  in  legis- 
lation by  universal  suffrage,  and  in  the  land  of  universal 
military  service  his  life  was  given  to  the  country.  When 
the  democratic  forces  to  which  the  Emperor  opposes  his 
kingship  by  right  divine  meet  with  encouragement  and 
approval  in  such  quarters,  it  is  surely  too  late  to  think  of 
putting  the  clock  back  in  Germany  to  the  absolutism  of  the 
past. 
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